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This  Society  announced  last  November  its  intention  of  publi 
should  treat  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Filipinos  froi 
This  series  will  be  finished  in  September  (the  last  pamphlet  bringing  tl 


ng  a  series  of  pamphlets  which 
May,  1 898,  to  the  present  time, 
history  up  to  July,  1901). 
As  there  has   been  a  demand   for    these  publications,  not  orlr  by    residents  of  every  State 


es,  Korea,  Japan,  South  Africa, 
t ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact  the 
ts  about  the  FiHpinos,"  which 


in  the  Union  but  also  by  residents  of  Mexico,  Alaska,  Cuba,  the  Philipp 
Austria,  and  England,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  met  a  wide-spread  Wc 
Society  is  encouraged  to  begin  in  October  a  second  series  of  "  Fa 
will  be  published  in  monthly  pamphlets. 

This  new  series  will  undertake  to  render  easily  accessible  all  curijnt  information  on  the  Philippine 
question  published  in  this  country, —  Government  Reports,  Congres^onal  debates,  Associated  Press 
news,  etc.  In  addition,  the  Society  will  endeavor  to  secure  corresponcjnce  direct  from  the  Philippines, 
representing  as  many  points  of  view  and  as  many  interests,  both  Americm  and  Filipino,  as  possible,  and 
such  part  of  this  correspondence  as  the  editors  think  of  sufficient  value  will  be  published,  with  such  edi- 
torial explanation  as  it  may  seem  to  require. 

The  annual  subscription  price  for  these  pamphlets  will  be  ^i,  payable  in  advance  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  you  will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  questions  with  which  we  propose  to  deal  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber. Any  one  desiring  to  receive  the  publications  and  feeling  unable  to  pay  the  above  price  may 
obtain  them  free  for  six  months  by  securing  two  new  subscribers,  or  foi^  a  year  by  securing  three. 

The  fee  for  annual  membership  in  the  Philippine  Information  Society,  which  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  all  publications,  has  been  fixed  at  $5  ;  and  it  is  desired  to  makathe  membership  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  the  Society  may  have  funds  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  enterprise  by  instituting  first- 
,hand  investigations  in  the  Philippines.  You  are  therefore  earnestly  requested  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Society,  in  case  you  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  work.  All  persons  desiring  to  become  either 
memters  or  subscribers  should  communicate,  as  early  as  possible,  with  the  Philippine  Information 
Society,  12  Otis  Place,  Boston. 
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The  Philippine  Information  Society  aims  to  place  within  reach  of  the 
American  people  the  most  reliable  and  authoritative  evidence  attainable 
in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  our  relations  to 
them.  The  publications  issued  will  be  in  no  sense  expressions  of  opinion 
and  will  be  compiled  chiefly  from  Government  documents  and  furnished 
with  full  references. 

If  those  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion  who  find  our  mediation  unsatis- 
factory, or  who  are  not  convinced  of  our  success  in  .e^ettiog  the  whole 
story,  will  appeal  from  us  to  the  original  sources  of  information,  our 
object  of  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  be  only  the  more 
effectively  secured.  We  shall  be  grateful  for  any  criticism  or  informa- 
tion '!onvicting  us  of  the  omission  of  any  important  evidence,  and  will 
endeavor  to  profit  thereby  in  future  editions. 


The    topics  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  eleven    issues   are    as 
follows  : 

1.  Tlie  Islands  and  the  People. 

2.  Our  Relations  with  the  Insurgents  prior  to  the  Fall  of  Manila, 
August,  1898.     Were  Promises  made  to  Aguinaldo? 

3.  The  Insurgent  Government  of  1898.     Tlie  Crucial  Test. 

4.  Aguinaldo  and  the  American  Generals,  August,  1898,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1899.     The  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

5.  Iloilo  :  An  Episode  of  January,  1899,  and  Incidents  leading 
up  to  the  Outbreak  of  Hostilities.     Crossing  the  Rubicon. 

6.  Outbreak  of  Hostilities,  February  4,  1899. 

7.  Seeking  an  Armistice,  April  and  May,  1899. 

8.  Luzon  Campaign  of  1899. 

9.  Taking  the  Southern  Islands. 

10.  Six  Months  of  Guerilla  Warfare. 

11.  Quenching  the  Embers,  July,  1900,  to  July,  190K 
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THE   ISLANDS  AND   THE   PEOPLE. 


I.    THE   ISLANDS. 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  is  described  in  Johnson's  Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia  as  follows  *  :  — 

*'  A  group  of  over  400  islands,  extending  across  16  degrees 
of  latitude,  between  Formosa  and  the  Muluccas,  and  forming 
the  northern  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  largest  are 
Luzon,  Mindanao,  Samar,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Leyte,  Negros, 
Masbate  and  Sebu.f  The  total  area  is  estimated  at  114,326 
square  miles,  all  under  Spanish  rule,  and  divided  into  43 
provinces.  Population  about  7,000,000.  The  Philippine 
Islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Active  volcanoes  are  found 
thoroughout  the  whole  group,  such  as  Mayon  in  Luzon,  and 
Buhayan  in  Mindanao,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent  and 
often  violent.  In  1863  Manila,  the  capital  of  Luzon,  was 
nearly  destroyed,  and  in  1864  the  whole  province  of  Zam- 
boanga,  in  Mindanao,  was  fearfully  devastated.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  as  water  is  abundant,  both  in  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  the  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  vegetable  life 
reaches  here  an  almost  gigantic  development. 

'*  The  mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet,  are  cov- 
vered  to  their  very  tops  with  forests  of  immense  trees,  yield- 
ing excellent  timber  and  many  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  of 
wood.  Teak,  ebony,  cedar,  and  gum  trees,  iron  and  sapan 
wood  are  interspersed  with  breadfruit  and  cocoanut  trees, 
oranges,   citrons,   mango,  tamarinds,  and   other  varieties  of 


*  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia  (1895).     Article  revised  by  C.  A.  Adams, 
quoted  in  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.,  jrj.  Sess.,  page  539. 
t  Sometimes  spelled  Cebu. 


b  THREE    DIVISIONS    OF    TME    ISLANDS. 

fruit  trees,  the  whole  bound  together  with  floating  garlands  of 
huge  climbing  plants  and  brilliant  parasites.  On  the  exten- 
sive slopes  and  in  the  valleys  are  cultivated  abaca,  or  hemp, 
of  which  about  65,000  tons  are  annually  exported.  In  1890 
S,ooo  tons  of  tobacco  and  iio,coo,ooo  cigars  were  exported. 
The  other  products  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  rice, 
wheat,  maize,  pepper,  ginger,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  cocoa,  etc. 
Of  dangerous  wild  beasts  there  are  none  ;  oxen,  buffaloes, 
horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  swine  of  peculiar  but  excellent 
breeds  are  extensively  reared  ;  deer,  wild  boars,  pheasants, 
ducks,  and  fine  fish  are  abundant  ;  the  forests  swarm  with 
monkeys,  squirrels,  parrots,  sunbirds,  and  bees;  the  jungles 
with  lizards,  snakes,  tarantulas,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects. 
Gold  is  found,  also  iron,  copper,  coal,  vermilion,  saltpetre, 
quicksilver,  sulphur  ( in  large  quanties,  both  pure  and  mixed 
with  copper  or  iron),  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  amber  and  tortoise 
shell." 


The  Archipelago  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions,  (i)  The 
island  of  Luzon,  whose  area  is  approximately  estimated  at 
41,000  square  miles,  is  the  most  northern  and  by  far  the  most 
important  island  of  all.  (2)  South  of  the  island  of  Luzon  lies 
the  central  or  Visayan  group,  whose  chief  members  are 
Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  Samar  and  Leyte.  (3)  The  island  of 
Mindanao  (approximate  area  37,500  square  miles)  and  the  Sulu 
Archipelago,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Visayans,  make  up  the 
third  division  of  the  Philippines.  The  Sulu  Archipelago 
consists  of  countless  small  islands,  the  only  ones  of  any  size 
being  Jolo,  Basilan,  and  Tawi  Tawi,  all  under  250  square 
miles  in  area. 

All  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  are  mountainous,  there 
being  but  two  large  plains,  one  on  the  island  of  Luzon, 
stretching  from  the  bay  of  Manila  to  the  Lingayan  Gulf,  the 
other  on  the  island  of  Mindanao. 

The  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  generally  considered 
healthy  except  for  the  coast  regions  of  the  southern  islands. 


CLIMATE .  7 

Professor  Worcester  says  that  the  mean  annual  temperature 
at  Manila,  island  of  Luzon,  is  So  degrees  Fahrenheit.  He 
sums  up  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  white  men  as  fol- 
lows* :  — 

**  ]f  one  is  permanently  situated  in  a  good  locality  where  he 
can  secure  suitable  food  and  good  drinking-water  ;  if  he  is 
scrupulously  careful  as  to  his  diet ;  if  he  avoids  excesses  of 
all  kinds,  keeps  out  of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
refrains  from  severe  and  long  continued  physical  exertion,  — 
he  is  likely  to  remain  well,  always  supposing  that  he  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape  malarial  infection." 

*The  Philippine  Islands,  by  Dean  C.  Worcester,   page65. 


II.    THE  PEOPLE. 

With  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Schurman  Commission  says*  :  — 

**The  most  diverse  and  contradictory  statements  are  fre- 
quently met  with  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  at  present  collectively  known  as  *  F'ilipinos.'  Some 
writers  credit  them  with  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and 
compare  them  with  the  pilgrim  fathers,  or  the  patriots  of  '^6, 
while  others  regard  even  the  more  highly  civilized  tribes  as 
little  better  than  barbarians.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants 
has  been  estimated  at  all  the  way  from  6,000,000  to  12,000,000." 

The  United  States  documents  have  generally  adopted 
8,000,000  as  a  conservative  and  fairly  accurate  estimate. 

These  8,000,000  inhabitants  are  not  a  homogeneous  people. 
The  Schurman  Commission  saysf  :  — 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  belong  to  three  sharply 
distinct  races  —  the  Negrito  race,  the  Indonesian  race,  and 
the  Malayan  race." 

Of  these  three  races,  the  Schurman  Report  estimates  that 
the  Negritos  number  about  25,000,  and  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  disappearing  remnants  of  the  aboriginal 
people.  The  Indonesians,  according  to  the  Schurman  Re- 
port, number  about  250,000,  and  are,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  "  confined  to  the  great  island  of  Mindanao."  These 
Negritos  and  Indonesians  (in  all  about  275,000)  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  wild  peoples,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much. 

The  Malays,  then,  form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines.  Of  these  Malays  the  Taft 
Commission  Report  J  estimates  that  6,559,998  are  christian- 
ized. The  remaining  Malays  are  Moros,  inhabitants  of  the 
Sulu  Archipelago   and    Mindanao,    and   a   few    wild    tribes, 

*  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  (First)  Vol.  I.,  page  11. 

t  Ibid. 

X  Report  of  the  Taft  Philippine  Commission,  page  23. 


PROFESSOR    BLUMENTRITT'S    DESCRIPTION.  9 

numerically  very  small,  who  live  in  the  interior  portions  of 
the  other  islands.  The  Moros  are  Mohammedans,  and  have 
always  been  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. They  were  never  in  total  subjection  to  Spain,  but 
carried  on  a  government  under  their  own  sultan  and  datos, 
who  were  salaried  by  Spain,  as  they  are  now  salaried  by 
us.  The  interior  wild  tribes  also  had  tribal  governments  of 
their  own,  and  were  never  thoroughly  controlled  by  Spain. 
As  we  have  never  been  at-war  with  the  Moros  or  the  wild 
peoples,  they  are  left  out  of  the  present  discussion. 


Christianized  and  Long  Civilized  Malays. 

Professor  Ferdinand  Blumentritt  is  given  by  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  as  the  first  authority  on  the  Philippines.  He 
is  also  considered  by  Dr.  Brinton,  the  late  prominent  Ameri- 
can Ethnologist,  as  **  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  Phil- 
ippines." Professor  Blumentritt  describes  the  Christianized 
Malays,  numbering,  as  has  been  said,  between  six  and  seven 
millions,  as  follows*:  — 

*'  On  the  coasts  of  Luzon,  the  Visayas  and  north  and  east 
Mindanao  dwell  those  Malay  races  who  had  already  reached 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  who  quickly  accepted  the  Catholic 
religion  and  adapted  themselves  to  Spanish  ideas  and  culture. 
They  do  not  form  a  single  people  but  are  divided  into  the 
Tagals  (middle  Luzon  and  Mindoro),  the  Zambales  (west 
Luzon),  the  Pampangos  (central  Luzon),  Pangasinanes  (west 
Luzon),  Ilocoans  (northwest  Luzon),  Kagayanes  (north 
Luzon),  Bikols  (south  Luzon),  Batanes  (islands  of  same 
name),  Visayans  (island  group  of  same  name  and  north  and 
east  coast  of  Mindanao)  and  the  Agutainos,  Kalamianes  and 
Koyuros  —  although  these  three  last  are  really  christianized 
Tagabuanes    and  therefore    strictly    do    not    belong   in    this 

*  '*  The  Philippines,"  by  Ferdinand  Blumentritt,  page  24. 


10  RESEMBLANCE    TO    JAPANESE. 

classification.  The  most  prominent  representatives  of  this 
stage  of  civilization  are  the  Tagals,  the  Ilocoans  and  the 
Visayans  ;  the  former  on  account  of  their  general  education, 
the  second  because  of  their  enterprise  and  push,  and  the 
third  because  they  are  the  most  numerous  race  of  the 
archipelago. 

"  These  long  christianized  Malays  (the  indios  of  the 
Spaniards)  are  of  smaller  physique  than  the  mountain 
Malays.  Two  types  of  feature  may  be  recognized  in  them, 
one  with  small  mongol-like  eyes  and  the  other  with  large 
eyes.  A  resemblance  to  the  Japanese  type  is  also  frequent, 
and  it  has  even  happened  that  Tagals,  Ilocoans  and  others  of 
this  race  who  travelled  in  Japan  have  been  mistaken  by  the 
Japanese  themselves  for  fellow  countrymen.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  not  wholly  improper  to  describe  them  as  a  transition  stage 
between  the  Malays  and  the  Japanese,  although  only  actual 
observation  and  not  science  can  establish  the  hypothesis. 

**The  costume  of  the  peasant  consists  of  a  trousers  and  a 
shirt,  which  is  worn  like  a  jacket,  that  is,  outside  the  trousers, 
Such  a  costume  is  met  not  only  in  various  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  but  also  in  Hungary  and  Roumania.  The  head  is 
covered  with  the  salakot,  a  hemispherically-shaped  hat,  often 
decorated  with  silver  and  sometimes  having  a  spike  of  the 
same  metal.  Other  forms  of  hat  also  occur,  but  less  fre- 
quently. Shoes  are  worn  only  on  feast  days ;  at  other  times 
the  ordinary  peasant  prefers  to  go  barefooted.  Women  and 
girls  of  the  lower  classes  wear  a  short  blouse,  and  over  this 
the  saya  (a  kind  of  sarong),  which  takes  the  place  of  the  dress, 
and  above  all,  worn  transversely,  a  second  sarong  called  the 
tapis.  They  protect  their  heads  by  a  salakot  or  a  kerchief, 
which  is  worn  just  as  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  kerchief  is  so  placed  that  one  corner  hangs  down  the 
back  and  the  other  two  are  tied  beneath  the  chin.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  fichu  such  as  Tyrolese  women  wear  (called  the  can- 
dongd)  and  slippers  or  shoes  makes  their  festal  attire.  Such 
is  the  dress  of  the  common  people. 


HOUSES    AND    FURNITURE.  11 

"  The  usual  Tagal  house  is  the  following :  A  one-story 
house  made  of  wood,  bamboo  or  rattan,  according  to  the 
owner's  means  and  accessible  material,  rests  on  posts  about 
as  high  as  a  man  ;  its  roof  is  covered  with  nipa  palms  or 
cogon  grass,  and  in  the  huts  of  the  poor  classes  the  walls  also 
are  made  from  woven  palm  leaves.  Access  is  by  means  of  a 
ladder  from  outside.  The  windows  have  shutters,  which  may 
be  opened  or  shut  as  needed.  On  the  Batan  islands  even  the 
poorest  people  live  in  stone  houses,  which  are  calcimined  a 
dazzling  white,  but  on  the  other  islands  only  the  well-to-do 
can  afford  such  buildings.  However,  many  prefer  the  lightly 
built  cane  houses  because  they  are  less  dangerous  and  better 
resist  the  frequent  earthquakes  than  stone  ones.  But  on  the 
other  hand  frequent  and  destructive  conflagrations  occur  in 
the  districts  where  bamboo  and  similar  materials  are  used  for 
construction.  All  the  better  class  of  houses  are  adorned  with 
verandas. 

*'  The  furniture  of  a  day  laborer  or  field  hand  consists 
mostly  of  mats  and  cooking  utensils,  the  mats  serving  as  beds, 
covering  and  pillows.  Sacred  pictures  and  petroleum  lamps 
give  evidence  of  European  influence.  In  the  dwellings  of 
the  better  classes  the  furniture  approaches  more  nearly 
European  fashions  the  higher  one  ascends  in  the  social  scale. 
That  of  the  most  prominent  Filipinos  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  furniture  of  the  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners  only 
by  its  greater  luxury. 

**The  Tagals  and  the  Filipinos  generally  live  by  agriculture 
and  fishery.  Rice  is  their  principal  food,  taking  the  place  of 
our  bread,  but  it  is  not  imported  from  French  Cochin  China- 
This  is  so  because  the  natives  devote  themselves  to  more  pro. 
fitable  plants,  principally  sugarcane,  hemp  and  tobacco.  The 
cultivation  of  indigo  and  coffee  has  notably  declined,  but 
sufficient  maize,  gabe  and  ubi  are  grown  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  cocoa  palm  and  the  banana  are  important  articles 
ifa  Filipino  housekeeping. 

**  Up  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  war  the  culti- 
vated land   belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Spanish   relig- 
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ious  orders,  the  Dominicans,  Augustinians  and  Franciscans. 
Especially  the  province  of  Cavite  was  almost  a  latifundium* 
of  the  monks.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  held  mostly  by 
the  native  aristocracy  (the  **  principalia  "),  some  by  Chinese 
and  Spanish  mestizos  and  a  less  portion  by  Creoles  and 
European  Spaniards.  Consequently  there  are  only  a  few 
small  farmers,  but  many  tenants  and  laborers.  In  many 
provinces,  particularly  in  the  Ilocoan  district,  the  common 
people  suffered  from  the  oppression  of  the  landlords.  Therein 
lies  the  principal  explanation  of  the  migratory  tendency  of  the 
Ilocoans  who  settle  in  other  provinces,  much  as  Polish  laborers 
do  in  Germany.  A  marked  migratory  tendency  is  also  noted 
among  the  Visayans,  especially  those  of  Bohol,  and  they  locate 
on  the  east  and  north  costs  of  Mindanao.  The  social  status 
of  the  small  farmers  is  not  particularly  happy  because  they 
are  generally  heavy  in  debt,  but  a  judicious  government  could 
easily  improve  them  since  there  is  an  abundance  of  cultivable 
public  land. 

**  Much  has  been  written  about  the  labor  question  in  the 
Philippines.  In  general,  experts  agree  that  importation  of 
foreign  labor  will  be  necessary  for  a  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  land  because  the  native  with  his  few  desires  does  not  feel 
the  necessity  of  working  hard  like  a  coolie.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  opinions  formed  under  the  monkish  regime  of 
the  Spaniards,  which  crushed  out  all  desire  to  work,  will  be 
true  of  the  changed  conditions  now  in  existence.  Doctor 
Rizal  assured  me  that  his  people  are  industrious  workers  if 
they  may  hope  for  sure  profits.  This  was  not  the  case  under 
the  Spanish  regime,  because  the  monks  and  officials  exercised 
a  very  partial  mastery  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  poor  to 
compete  with  their  rich  favorites.  The  impartial  justice  of  a 
good  government  will  certainly  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

*'  The  food  of  the  people  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  bananas, 
fish  and  crabs.     The  fare  of  the  better  classes  contains  sev- 


*"  Latifundium  means  a  large  landed  property  or  estate.  —  Tr." 
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eral  dishes  which    resemble   the    Hungarian    and    Austrian 
national  dishes. 

**  Besides  the  pig,  their  live  stock  consists  of  the  caribou- 
buffalo,  cows,  chickens  and  ducks.  In  some  provinces  cattle 
and  hog  breeding  is  carried  on,  not  only  for  domestic  needs, 
but  also  for  export  to  Manila  and  other  places.  In  some 
sections  of  Luzon  horses  are  also  raised.  They  are  of  small 
build  and  are  a  cross  between  Spanish  and  Chinese  or 
Japanese  animals.  Poultry  is  raised  not  only  for  the  flesh 
and  eggs,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  breeding  fighting  cocks,  for 
the  Filipinos  are  as  much  addicted  to  cock-fighting  as  are  the 
Spaniards  to  bull-fights.  Aguinaldo,  the  president  of  the 
Philippine  republic,  has  endeavored  to  repress  this  evil  by 
prohibitory  measures.  Another  much-commented-on  vice  of 
the  natives,  the  chewing  of  betel,  is  declining  ;  for  the  bet- 
ter classes  began  to  look  upon  it  as  '  shocking.'  Although 
the  drinking  of  palm  wine  was  widespread,  one  could  still  say 
of  the  entire  Philippine  archipelago  that  it  was  free  from  the 
curse  of  drunkenness  ;  but  to-day,  wherever  the  American 
flag  has  been  raised,  the  use  of  whisky  has  followed,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  real  result  which  the  Americans  have 
as  yet  achieved. 

**  The  national  industries  of  the  Filipinos  occupied  a  higher 
level  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  than  they  do  to-day. 
Finely  woven  goods  made  from  pineapple  fibres  {ptna)  and 
fine  straw  and  bast  textures  (as  for  mats,  cigar  cases,  etc.)  are 
their  specialties.  The  variety  of  baskets  which  they  are  able 
to  make  from  rattan,  grass,  palm  leaves,  etc.,  is  remarkable. 

*'  The  ancient  goldsmith's  art  has  persisted  to  some  extent, 
and  the  silversmiths  of  Manila  in  particular  have  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  tendency  of  all  classes  and  castes  to  decorate 
themselves  with  trinkets  and  jewelry  favors  the  continuance 
of  this  old  Filipino  trade,  although  specimens  of  European 
handiwork  are  coming  into  more  general  use.  Many  branches 
of  trade,  such  as  shoemaking,  are  monopolized  by  the  Chinese. 

"The  Filipinos  passionately  pursue  the  study  of  music  and 
their  musical  gifts  are  generally  recognized.     The  harmonium, 
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harp,  violin  and  guitar  are  the  favorite  domestic  instruments. 
Every  village  possesses  at  least  one  band.  Their  ancient 
national  song  and  dance  measures,  such  as  the  Kurdiman, 
Talindao,  etc.,  still  survive,  and  alternate  with  Strauss 
waltzes  and  other  productions  of  European  masters.  The 
Filipino  voice,  however,  is  too  weak  to  make  opera  singers 
like  those  of  European  races.  There  are  a  fair  number  of 
native  composers,  whose  works,  while  not  extraordinary,  are^ 
nevertheless,  entirely  acceptable. 

**  They  likewise  possess  both  taste  and  gifts  for  the  crea- 
tive arts.  I  mean  not  only  for  ordinary  wood  and  ivory 
carving,  but  for  painting  in  the  European  manner,  which 
has  found  devotees  among  them.  Of  these  I  will  mention 
the  Ilocoan  Juan  Luna,  because  his  paintings  aroused  atten- 
tion in  Europe,  and  were  even  reproduced  in  illustrated 
papers  like  the  Leipz,  Ilhistr.  Zeiitmg.  Misled  by  the  name, 
people  attributed  them  to  a  Spanish  author. 

"  The  main  features  of  Filipino  character  are  quiet  docility 
and  ambition,  which  ranges,  through  different  degrees,  from 
vanity  to  proud  striving  after  recognition  of  the  Ego,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  psychical  factors  in  the 
Philippine  question.  This  explains  their  proneness  to  re- 
venge, which  (long-reined-in  and  mastered)  seeks  satisfaction 
when  opportunity  offers.  Another  attribute  of  the  Fili- 
pinos has  shown  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  rebellion 
against  the  Spaniards  and  in  the  war  against  the  Ameri- 
cans—  an  attribute  which  there  had  been  no  previous  oppor- 
tunity to  observe.  This  is  a  self-control  which  resembles 
that  of  northern  peoples,  and  which  manifests  itself  in  this, 
that  they  restrained  themselves,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
satisfying  their  ancient  thirst  for  revenge  on  the  unfortunates 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  because  they  were  mindful  of 
*  their  reputation  in  Europe.'  In  fact,  the  Philippine  revo- 
lution has  not  been  stained  by  such  cruelties  as  have  the 
revolutions  of  European  nations.  There  is  still  another  thing 
which  casts  a  favorable  light  upon  their  national  character, 
namely,  the   discipline  maintained    by   the   former   army  of 
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Rebellion,  now  the  army  of  Freedom  in  the  Philippine  repub- 
lic. All  who  have  read  the  history  of  the  revolts  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America  will  surely  remember  that  the 
rebels  were  always  in  discord,  and  that  their  generals  be- 
trayed, deserted,  and,  even  in  the  very  presence  of  the  enemy, 
fought  each  other.  Yet,  with  few  exceptions,  those  generals 
belonged  to  the  white  race,  the  creole  nobility  In  the  Phil- 
ippine army,  on  the  contrary,  that  was  drawn  together  from 
so  many  provinces  and  whose  generals  were  chiefly  Malays, 
all  ran  smooth,  and,  if  we  except  the  single  case  of  General 
Luna  (which  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up),  there  ruled  a 
spirit  of  subordination  and  discipline  which  the  Filipinos 
could  not  have  learned  from  their  former  Spanish  masters. 
Germans  who  have  lived  both  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
assert  that  the  Filipino  is  the  equal  of  the  Japanese  in  many 
respects,  and  far  his  superior  in  a  sense  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice. The  character  of  the  Filipino  as  a  host  and  friend  is 
well  known,  and  I  have  so  often  experienced  this  that  I  cannot 
sufficiently  praise  it. 

**  In  judging  the  Filipinos,  one  should  not  accept  the 
opinion  of  the  Spaniards  nor  form  his  own  opinion  from 
contact  with  servants  and  such  people ;  neither  should  he 
take  the  people  of  Manila  as  a  standard,  for  the  air  of  a 
great  city  denationalizes  and  promotes  degeneration.  Many 
travelers  speak  of  their  proclivity  to  lying  and  hypocrisy,  but 
they  omit  to  state  that,  under  the  monkish  regime,  lies  and 
deceit  were  the  only  means  the  people  had  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  aggression  of  their  all-powerful  masters. 
Germans  and  Englishmen  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
polite  phrases  of  the  Spanish  worlo,  take  as  genuine  what  the 
Spaniards  and  people  trained  by  them  consider  to  be  merely 
non-committal  words  of  politeness,  and  then  when  unde- 
ceived, they  complain  of  falsehood,  etc.  But  anyone  who 
knows  the  abundant  wealth  of  phrases  which  Spanish  polite- 
ness has  at  command,  every  one  who  is  at  home  in  the 
Spanish  world,  will  easily  distinguish  the  conventional  from 
the  genuine  falsehood. 
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"  Speaking  of  Spanish,  we  may  state  that  it  is  the  language 
of  the  official  and  business  world,  but  that  it  is  fluently  spoken 
only  by  the  educated.  The  larger  the  city,  the  greater  the 
number  of  those  who  speak  it  The  common  people  (except 
in  Manila,  Zamboanga  and  some  other  places),  and  also  the 
middle  classes  in  remote  districts,  speak  their  own  language. 
The  monks  themselves  opposed,  secretly  but  successfully, 
the  spread  of  the  Spanish  language,  in  order  that  at  each 
change  of  ministry  the  incoming  officials  should  be  dependent 
upon  them.  The  law,  indeed,  prescribed  that  Spanish  should 
be  taught  in  all  schools,  but  the  parish  priest  being  school 
inspector,  it  happened  to  that  law  as  to  all  other  laws  which 
the  monks  did  not  approve  —  it  remained,  more  or  less, 
merely  a  written  or  printed  paper.  Consequently,  instruction 
was  given  in  the  common  schools  only  in  the  language  of  the 
people. 

**  Every  parish  had  at  least  two  parish  schools,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  attendance  was  in  many  prov- 
inces larger  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  smaller  than  in 
Italy,  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  not  to  mention  other  interest- 
ing counties  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  secondary  schools, 
which,  under  the  Spanish  rule,  were  found  only  in  Manila, 
and  in  the  university,  instruction  was  given  in  Spanish.  It 
was  a  frequent  occurrence  that  young  men  thirsting  after 
knowledge  would  enter  Spanish  families  as  servants  so  as  to 
learn  enough  Spanish  to  attend  those  higher  schools.  The 
talent  of  the  Filipino  for  languages  is  very  great.  I  have 
seen  with  astonishment  how  quickly  my  friends  learned 
European  tongues.  In  Barcelona,  a  young  Bikol  named  Pan- 
ganiban,  learned  German  so  well  in  forty-five  weeks  that  he 
spoke  it  more  correctly  and  more  intelligibly  than  most  of  my 
Slav  countrymen  do.  In  Pangansinan  and  Nueva  Ecija 
many  people  speak  three  dialects,  Tagalog,  Panganisanan  and 
Ilocoan. 

"  At  all  events,  we  have  in  the  Filipino  coast  Malays  a 
highly  gifted  and  ambitious  people,  who  deserve  and  will 
continue  to  deserve    the   sympathy  of   civilized    Europeans. 
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In  number  they  run  from  six  and  a  half  to  eight  million  indi- 
viduals, and  some  estimate  them  at  still  more.  The  Tagals 
constitute  less  than  one-third  and  more  than  one-fourth,  the 
Visayans  nearly  one-half,  the  Ilocoans  three-tenths,  and  then 
come  in  descending  series  the  Bikols,  Panganisanes,  Pam- 
pangos,  Zambales,  Kagayanes,  Koyuvos,  Kalamianes  and 
Agutainos/' 

The  Cyclopedia  says  *  :  — 

*'The  Malays  are  in  large  part  Roman  Catholics,  set- 
tled in  villages,  and  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing. 
They  possess  many  fine  branches  of  industry,  as,  for  instance, 
their  beautiful  mats  and  their  elegant  linen  fabrics,  and  they 
imitate  European  industry,  ship-building,  leather-dressing, 
carriage-building,  etc.,  with  great  success.  The  Chinese  and 
Mestizos,  descended  from  Chinese  fathers  and  native  mothers, 
are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce.  Very  few  Spaniards  reside 
in  the  islands,  but  the  Chinese  are  very  numerous,  and  natives 
of  the  Malayan  race  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  population." 

*  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  quoted  in  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong., 
3d  Sess.,  page  359. 


III.    HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


1.    Acquired  by  Spain. 

"  The  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  in  153 1  by  Magel- 
lan, who  died  here  in  the  same  year,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  Spaniards,  under  Villalobos,  took  possession  of  the  group 
and  named  it  in  honor  of  King  Philip  11.  of  Spain."  * 


2.    Abuses  of  the  Friars. 

The  government  of  the  Philippines  under  Spain  was  char- 
acterized by  many  oppressions.  The  great  difficulty  was  that 
the  whole  government  of  Spain  rested  on  the  friars.  The 
Taft  Report  states  f  :  — 

"To  use  the  expression  of  the  provincial  of  the  Augustin- 
ians  the  friars  were  *  the  pedestal  or  foundation  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain  in  these  islands,*  which  being  removed,  *  the 
whole  structure  would  topple  over.*  The  number  of  Spanish 
troops  in  these  islands  did  not  exceed  5,000  until  the  revolu- 
tion. The  tenure  of  office  of  the  friar  curate  was  permanent. 
There  was  but  little  rotation  of  the  priests  among  the  parishes. 
Once  settled  in  a  parish,  a  priest  usually  continued  there 
until  superannuation.  He  was  therefore  a  constant  political 
factor  for  a  generation.  The  same  was  true  for  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  bishops.  The  civil  and  military  officers  of 
Spain  were  here  for  not  longer  than  four  years,  and  more 
often  for  a  less  period.  The  friars,  priests  and  bishops,  there- 
fore, constituted  a  solid,  powerful,  permanent,  well-organized 

*  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  quoted  in  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong., 
3d  Sess.,  page  539. 

t  Reports  of  the  Taft  Philippine  Commission,  page  26. 
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force  in  the  islands  which  dominated  policies.  The  stay  of 
those  officers  who  attempted  to  pursue  a  course  at  variance 
with  that  deemed  wise  by  the  orders  was  invariably  shortened 
by  monastic  influence. 

*'  Every  abuse  of  the  many  which  finally  led  to  the  two  rev- 
olutions of  1896  and  1898  was  charged  by  the  people  to  the 
friars.  Whether  they  were  in  fact  to  blame  is  perhaps  aside 
from  our  purpose,  but  it  cannot  admit  of  contradiction  that 
the  autocratic  power  which  each  friar  curate  exercised  over 
the  people  and  civil  officials  of  his  parish  gave  them  a  most 
plausible  ground  for  belief  that  nothing  of  injustice,  of 
cruelty,  of  oppression,  of  narrowing  restraint  of  liberty,  was 
imposed  on  them  for  which  the  friar  was  not  entirely  respon- 
sible. His  sacerdotal  functions  were  not  in  their  eyes  the 
important  ones,  except  as  they  enabled  him  to  clinch  and 
make  more  complete  his  civil  and  political  control.  The 
revolutions  against  Spain's  sovereignty  began  as  movements 
against  the  friars." 


3.    Early  Insurrectioas  and  La  Liga  Filipina. 

There  were  many  insurrections  in  the  islands.  The  first 
occurred  in  1622  on  the  island  of  Bohol  In  1629  a  rebel- 
lion began  in  Mindanao,  which  lasted  three  years.  In  1649  ^ 
considerable  portion  of  the  Visayan  district  was  in  armed 
opposition  to  Spanish  rule.  In  1827  came  an  uprising  in 
Cebu,  and  in  1844  one  in  Negros.*  Mr.  Foreman  calls  these 
various  uprisings  **  struggles  for  liberty,"  but  just  how  much 
liberty  the  Filipinos  aimed  to  achieve  at  that  time  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say. 

In  1872  came  an  insurrection  in  Cavite  Province,  island  of 
Luzon,  which  failed  at  once,  owing  to  a  mistaken  signal,  but 
whose  results  were  far-reaching.     A  certain  native  Filipino 

*  Mr.  Foreman's  dates,  as  given  in  his  "  Philippine  Island,"  page  1 1 1  <?/  seq. 
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priest,  Dr.  Jose  Burgos,  was  accused  of  being  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  this  rebellion,  and  was  executed  on  the 
Luneta,  in  Manila,  with  other  real  or  supposed  leaders. 

Dr.  Burgos  had  been  much  beloved  by  many  young  men, 
who  had  been  taught  by  him,  and  his  execution  was  bitterly 
resented.  A  few  years  after  his  death  some  of  these  young 
men  and  their  friends  banded  together  under  the  name  of 
**  La  Liga  Filipina.''  The  ostensible  object  of  the  league  was 
reform  under  the  Spanish  government,  but  in  reality,  it  is 
said,  the  members  of  the  league  cherished  hopes  of  ultimate 
independence  for  the  Philippines.  The  league  was  small,  its 
members  being  young  men  of  wealth  and  education.  The 
most  illustrious  member  was  its  originator,  Dr.  Jose  Rizal  y 
Mercado. 


4.    Jose  Kizal. 

A.    Early  Y6ars.* 

**  Jose^Rizalwas  born  in  t86i  in  the  small  town  of  Calamba 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  lovely  lake  of  La  Laguna,  in 
Luzon.  His  parents  were  homely  but  well-to-do  rice-growers 
of  unmixed  Tagal  breed,  and  their  greatest  desire  was  to  see 
Jose  a  comfortably  settled  priest.  He  received  his  first  edu- 
cation in  his  birthplace  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Tagal 
priest,  P,  Leontio,  whose  remarkable  talents  and  wealth  of 
knowledge  abashed  many  a  European  traveller.  On  Leontio's 
advice,  Jose  was  sent  to  Manila  to  the  Ateneo  Municipal,  a 
school  managed  by  the  Jesuits  on  broader  lines  than  those 
under  the  direction  o(  the  friars.  It  was  here  that  Jose 
assumed  the  name  of  Rizal.  The  family  name  was  really 
Mercado,  but  Jose's  elder  brother,  Don  Parciano,  who  was 
studying  under  that  name  in  Manila,  and  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  University  for  having  lived  with  the  priest 
Jose  Burgos,  executed  as  one  of  the  suspected  revolutionists 

*  Review  of  Reviews  for  April,  1899,  page  471,  summary  of  an  article  in  the 
Nor  disk  Tidskrift^  published  by  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Sons,  at  Stockholm. 
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of  Cavite,  and  who  was  also  in  bad  odor  on  account  of  his 
liberal  views,  had* advised  his  young  brother  to  take  the  name 
of  Rizal,  that  he  might  not  be  persecuted  for  his  name's  sake, 
and  hindered  in  his  studies. 

**  Jose  was  himself  destined  to  experience  early  enough  the 
bitterness  of  being  of  Tagal  blood,  and  at  school,  where  he 
was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class,  he  brought  upon  himself 
the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  by  reciting,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
prize  distribution,  an  ode  composed  by  himself  in  which  he 
alluded  to  his  'fatherland.'  An  *Indio'  is  not  allowed  this 
expression.  He  may  not  say  *patrio'  only  *pais'  (country). 
Only  the  Spaniards  have  a  fatherland.  In  many  other  ways 
he  was  taught  the  difference  between  the  colored  children 
and  the  white,  the  former  being  looked  upon  as  a  lower  race, 
whose  faults  and  weaknesses  were  always  pointed  out,  while 
their  efforts  and  their  progress  never  received  the  acknowl- 
edgement and  praise  accorded  to  the  white.  The  prejudice 
awakened  in  his  heart  against  the  Spaniards  faded  neverthe- 
less, as  he  grew  older,  and  he  was  wont  to  say :  *  When  I 
read  or  hear  the  contemptuous  European  judgments  of  my 
people,  I  remember  my  own  youthful  ideas  and  the  anger  that 
might  flame  up  in  me  is  quenched.  Smiling,  I  can  repeat 
the  French,  **  Tout  comprendre,  c  est  tout  par donnerr  ' 

'*  Having  taken  the  degree  at  Manila,  Rizal  betook  himself 
to  France  and  Germany  where  he  knew  that  medical  science 
must  have  reached  a  higher  excellence.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
Heidelburg,  and  Leipsic.  Simultaneously  his  interest  in 
social  and  political  problems  was  strengthened  and  developed  ; 
and  noting  how  little  Europe  really  knew  of  the  Philippines, 
he  resolved  to  portray  his  birthland  in  a  novel,  which  was 
published  in  Berlin,  in  1887,  under  the  sufficiently  significant 
title,  '  Noli  me  Tangere  '  [Touch  me  not].  This  book  along 
with  other  *  impias  y  pestilenciales  novelas,'  such  as  the  works 
of  Dumas  (father  and  son),  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand, 
Aygnals  de  Izco,  Walter  Scott  ( ! ),  and  Paul  de  Koch,  not  to 
mention  Zola  and  Daudet,  was  forbidden  by  the  church.  In 
1891  the  sequel,  *  II  Filibusterismo,'  was  published  at  Ghent." 
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RizaFs  novel,  **Noli  me  Tangere,"  has  been  put  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of  '*An  Eagle  Flight''  (published  by 
McClure,  Philips  &  Co.).  This  novel  has  been  described  as 
**A  poet's  story  of  his  people's  loves,  faults,  aspirations,  and 
wrongs."  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  comments  upon  it  as 
follows :  — 

"It  was  written  by  that  beautiful  soul,  Jose  Rizal,  whom 
the  Spanish  despatched  to  his  last  account  in  pure  despair  of 
finding  any  charge  against  him,  a  few  years  before  we  bought 
a  controlling  interest  in  their  crimes  against  his  country.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  know  what  we  would  have 
done  with  such  a  political  prisoner,  if  they  had  handed  him 
over  to  us,  and  whether,  perplexed  by  the  problem  of  a  man 
who  could  be  accused  of  nothing,  but  whose  whole  generous 
life  accused  the  alien  oppression,  we  should  simply  have  shot 
him,  as  the  Spaniards  did.  But  he  is  gone,  and  his  book 
remains,  and  though  we  might  have  a  copy  of  it  publicly 
burnt,  that  would  probably  not  put  an  end  to  it.  In  fact, 
that  might  inspire  the  advertiser  to  take  hold  of  it,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  it  forbidden  in  the  mails.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  some  such  measure  to  him,  though  I  am  afraid  he 
might  be  disappointed  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  book 
and  found  it  merely  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  with  no  imag- 
inable leze-America  in  it. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  ought  to  be  astonishing  or  not 
that  a  little  saffron  man,  somewhere  in  that  unhappy  archi- 
pelago, should  have  been  born  with  a  gift  so  far  beyond  that 
of  any  or  all  the  authors  of  our  roaring  literary  successes  ; 
but  those  things  are  strangely  ordered  by  Providence,  and  no 
one  who  reads  this  pathetic  novel  can  deny  its  immeasurable 
superiority.  The  author  learned  his  trade  apparently  from 
the  modern  Spanish  novelists,  who  are  very  admirable  teach- 
ers of  simplicity  and  directness,  with  a  Latin  grace  of  their 
own.  But  he  has  gone  beyond  them  in  a  certain  sparing 
touch,  with  which  he  presents  situation  and  character  by 
mere  statement  of  fact,  without  explanation  or  comment. 
He  has  to  tell  the  story  of  a  young  Filipino  (much  like  him- 
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self),  well  born,  nurtured  in  luxury,  and  sent  out  toJSpain  to 
be  educated,  who  returns  to  the  Philippines  to^find  his  father 
dead  and  his  memory  dishonored  by  the  monks  whom  the 
son  supposed  his  friends.  The  son  inherits  their  enmity; 
they  break  off  his  marriage  with  the  girl  to  whom  he  has 
been  betrothed  from  childhood,  involve  him  in  a  pretended 
conspiracy,  and  compass  his  ruin  and  death.  A  multitude  of 
figures,  men,  women  and  children,  peasants,  townsfolk,  cleric 
and  laic,  of  all  the  mixtures  of  race,  from  the  pure  Spanish 
to  the  pure  Filipino,  pour  through  a  succession  of  scenes 
without  confusion  or  huddling.  The  many  different  types 
and  characters  are  rendered  with  unerring  delicacy  and  dis- 
tinctness, and  the  effect  of  all  those  strange  conditions  is 
given  so  fully  by  the  spare  means  that  while  you  read  you 
are  yourself  of  them,  and  feel  their  hopeless  weight  and  im- 
measurable pathos,  with  something  of  the  sad  patience  which 
pervades  all.  There  are  touches  of  comedy  throughout : 
Rizal  is  a  humorist  as  well  as  a  poet ;  he  has  a  tragedy  in 
hand,  but  life  has  taught  him  that  not  all,  or  even  most,  spec- 
tators of  tragedy  are  of  serious  make  or  behavior.  His  story 
has  the  reliefs  without  which  a  world  where  death  is  would 
not  be  habitable ;  but  even  in  the  extreme  of  apparent  cari- 
cature you  feel  the  self-control  of  the  artistic  spirit  which  will 
not  wreak  itself  either  in  tears  or  laughter.  It  is  a  great 
novel,  of  which  the  most  poignant  effect  is  in  a  sense  of  its 
unimpeachable  veracity.'* 

Rizal's  own  preface  has  been  translated  into  English  as 
follows :  — 

"  To  My  Country. 

**The  records  of  human  suffering  make  known  to  us  the 
existence  of  ailments  of  such  nature  that  the  slightest  touch 
irritates  and  causes  tormenting  pains.  Whenever,  in  the 
midst  of  modern  civilizations,  I  have  tried  to  call  up  your 
dear  image,  O  my  country  !  either  for  the  comradeship  of 
the  remembrance  or  to  compare  thy  life  with  that  about  me, 
I  have  seen  thy  fair  face  disfigured  and  distorted  by  a  hideous 
social  cancer. 
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"  Eager  for  thy  health,  which  is  our  happiness,  and  seeking 
the  best  remedy  for  thy  pain,  I  am  about  to  do  with  thee 
what  the  ancients  did  with  their  sick:  they  exposed  them  on 
the  steps  of  their  temples,  that  every  one  who  came  to  adore 
the  divinity  within  might  offer  a  remedy. 

**  So  I  shall  strive  to  describe  faithfully  thy  state  without 
extenuation  ;  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  covering  that  hides  thy 
sore ;  sacrificing  everything  to  truth,  even  the  love  of  thy 
glory,  while  loving,  as  thy  son,  even  thy  frailties  and  sins. 

**JOSE    RlZAL." 

**  Rizal  was  not  only  a  clever  political  author,  and  a  tuneful 
and  touching  poet,  but  also  a  sculptor  of  considerable  ability 
and  originality,  whose  portrait  bust  of  the  Filipino-Creole, 
Dr.  T.  H.  Pardo,  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon,  Here  Stolpe's 
article  is  accompanied  by  two  pictures  of  terra-cotta  statues 
by  Rizal,  which  were  given  to  his  friend  Blumentritt.  The 
one  is  called,  *  The  Victory  of  Life  over  Death,'  and  shows 
science  standing  on  a  skull,  with  a  flaming  torch  upheld  in 
both  hands.  In  1887  Rizal  returned  to  Hong  Kong  where 
he  organized  the  famous  Liga  Filipina  (Philippine  League), 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Revolutionary  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Nation. 

"  After  several  years  of  absence  and  travel  during  which 
he  was  incessantly  agitating  he  returned  to  Manila  in  May, 
1892."* 


B.    Persecution  by  the  Friars. 

As  soon  as  he  returned  to  Manila,  Rizal  was  arrested.  The 
Custom  House  officers  claimed  that  they  found  seditious 
proclamations  in  his  baggage.  With  regard  to  this  accusa- 
tion, Mr.  Foreman  says  f  :  — 

"  It  is  contrary  to  all  common  sense  to  conceive  that  a  sane 

*  Continuation  of  Reviezu  of  Reviews  article. 

t "  The  Philippine  Islands,"  by  John  Foreman,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  page  $32. 
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man,  who  had  entertained  some  doubts  as  to  his  personal 
liberty,  would  bring  with  him,  into  a  public  department  of 
scrutiny,  documentary  evidence  of  his  own  culpability.  He 
was  arraigned  before  the  supreme  authority,  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  defended  himself  right  nobly.  The  clerical  party 
wanted  his  blood.  Governor-General  Duspujols  would  not 
yield.  Rizal  was  guilty  or  innocent,  and  should  have  been 
fully  acquitted  or  condemned,  but  to  meet  the  matter  half 
way,  he  was  banished  to  Dapitan,  a  town  on  the  north  shore 
of  Mindanao  Island.  I  saw  his  bungalow  at  the  extremity  of 
a  pretty,  little  horse-shoe  bay.  There  he  remained  four  years 
in  bondage.  His  bright  intelligence,  his  sociability,  and  his 
scientific  attainments,  had  won  him  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  both  the  civil  and  religious  authorities.  He  had  such 
a  well-justified  good  repute  as  an  oculist  that  many  travelled 
down  the  seas  to  seek  the  benefits  of  his  talents.  The 
Cuban  insurrection  being  in  full  operation,  he  sought  the 
opportunity  of  proving  to  Spain  that  his  anti-clerical  views 
had  in  no  way  undermined  his  loyalty.  He  always  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  advantages  of  a  civilized  dominion.  He 
was  mentally  weighed  down  with  ennui  from  inactivity,  and 
he  solicited,  through  the  local  governor,  permission  to  go  to 
Cuba  as  an  army  doctor  in  the  Spanish  service.  The  favor 
was  granted  on  the  28th  of  July,  1896,  and  on  his  way  to 
Manila  he  passed  through  Cebu  where  crowds  of  natives  and 
half  castes  went  on  board  to  congratulate  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  arrival  in  Manila  coincided  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion.  He  had  become  the  idol  of  the  people  in  his 
exile  ;  his  ideas  were  then  the  reflection  of  all  Philippine 
aims  and  ambitions  ;  the  very  name  of  Rizal  raised  their 
hopes  to  the  highest  pitch.  Most  fantastic  reports  were  cir- 
culated concerning  him.  Deeds  in  Europe,  almost  amount- 
ing to  miracles,  were  attributed  to  his  genius,  and  became 
current  talk  among  the  natives  when  they  spoke  sotto  voce  of 
Rizal's  power  and  influence.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
future  regenerator  of  his  race,  capable  of  moving  armies  and 
navies  for  the   cause  of  liberty.     Their  very  reverence  was 
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his  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests.  His  presence 
in  Manila  was  regarded  as  such  a  danger  that  he  was  at  once 
put  on  board  the  Spanish  cruiser  Castilla  lying  in  the  bay. 

"  Not  a  few  of  us  who  saw  the  vessel  leave,  wished  him 
*  God  speed '.  But  the  clerical  party  were  eager  for  his 
extermination.  He  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  monastic 
sway  ;  he  had  committed  no  crime  but  he  was  the  friars* 
arch-enemy  and  bete-noir.  The  lay  authorities  always  had 
to  yield  to  the  monks,  and  history  herein  repeated  itself. 
Dr.  Rizal  was  cabled  for  to  answer  certain  accusations,  so  on 
his  landing  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Montjuich  (the  scene  of  so  many  hor- 
rors), pending  his  re-shipment  by  the  return  steamer.  He 
reached  Manila  as  a  state-prisoner  in  the  Colony  isolated  from 
all  but  his  jailors.  It  was  materially  impossible  for  him  to 
have  taken  any  part  in  the  rebellion,  whatever  his  sympathies 
may  have  been.  Yet,  once  more,  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned 
against  him.  Curiously  enough  the  parish  priest  of  Morong 
was  murdered  at  the  altar  whilst  celebrating  mass  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1896.  The  importunity  of  the  friars  could  be  no 
longer  resisted ;  this  new  calamity  seemed  to  strengthen 
their  cause.  The  next  day  Rizal  was  brought  to  trial  for 
sedition  and  rebellion^  before  a  court  marshal,  composed  of 
eight  captams  under  the  presidency  of  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
No  reliable  testimony  could  be  brought  against  him.  How 
could  it  be  when,  for  years,  he  had  been  a  State-prisoner  in 
forced  seclusion  }  He  defended  himself  with  logical  argu- 
ment, but,  what  mattered.'*  He  was  condemned  beforehand 
to  ignominious  death  as  a  traitor,  and  the  decree  of  execu- 
tion was  one  of  Polavieja's  foulest  acts.  During  the  few  days 
which  elapsed  between  sentence  and  death,  he  refused  to  see 
any  priests  but  a  Jesuit.  In  his  last  moments  his  demeanor 
was  in  accordance  with  his  off-quoted  saying  *  What  is  death 
to  me  .'*  I  have  sown  the  seed,  others  are  left  to  reap.'  In 
his  condemned  cell,  he  composed  a  poem  of  fourteen  verses 
(*  My  Last  Thought ' ),  and  hid  the  paper  in  a  stew-pan.     It 
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was  found  by  his  wife  and  published.  [Mr.  Foreman  here 
gives  the  Spanish  of  two  stanzas  of  the  poem.] 

**  The  woman  who  had  long  responded  to  his  love  was  only 
too  proud  to  bear  his  illustrious  name,  and  in  the  sombre  rays 
which  fell  from  his  prison  grating  the  vows  of  matrimony 
were  given  and  sanctified  with  the  sad  certainty  of  widow- 
hood on  the  morrow.  Fortified  by  purity  of  conscience  and 
the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  he  felt  no  felon's  remorse,  but 
walked  with  equanimity  to  the  place  of  execution.  About 
2,000  regular  and  volunteer  troops  formed  the  square  where 
he  knelt,  facing  the  seashore.  After  an  officer  had  shouted 
the  formula,  '  In  the  name  of  the  King !  Whosoever  shall 
raise  his  voice  to  crave  clemency  for  the  condemned,  shall 
suffer  death,'  four  bullets,  fired  from  behind,  did  their  fatal 
work.  This  execution  took  place  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1896.  An  immense  crowd  witnessed  in  silent 
awe  this  sacrifice  to  priesthood.  The  friars,  too,  were  present 
en  masse,  many  of  them  smoking  big  cigars,  jubilant  over  the 
extinction  of  that  bright  intellectual  light  which,  alas  !  can 
never  be  rekindled." 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Blumentritt,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Rizal,  says  of  him  *  :  — 

'*  Not  only  is  Rizal  the  most  prominent  man  of  his  own 
people,  but  the  greatest  man  the  Malayan  race  has  pro- 
duced. His  memory  will  never  perish  in  his  fatherland, 
and  future  generations  of  Spaniards  will  yet  learn  to  utter 
his  name  with  respect  and  reverence." 

John  McCutcheon,  the  well-known  correspondent  in  the 
Philippines,  tells  us  f  :  — 

**  The  anniversary  of  Rizal's  execution,  December  30,  is 
now  observed  as  a  national  holiday  among  Filpinos.  Out  in 
the  churches  of  the  provinces  they  strike  the  bell  an  extra 
stroke  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

**  'That's  to  the  memory  of  Rizal,'  they  say." 

*  Biography  of  Jose  Rizal,  by  Ferdinand  Blumentritt,  page  15. 
t  Stories  of  Filipino  Warfare  by  John  T.  McCutcheon,  page  31. 
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Beside  the  Liga  Filipina,  which  represented  the  higher 
classes,  a  society  was  organized  soon  after  the  1872  insurrec- 
tion among  the  lower  classes.  This  organization  was  called 
the  Katipunan,  which  means  simply  *'  the  league."  The 
Katipunan  was  much  larger  than  the  Liga  Filipina  and  more 
radical  in  its  aims.  Its  members,  believing  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  the  peaceful  measures  advocated  by  the  Liga 
Filipina,  urged  force  and  bloodshed,  as  the  only  remedy. 

Mr.  Foreman  says  *  :  — 

"  The  leaguers,  on  being  sworn  in,  accepted  the  *  blood  com- 
pact,* taking  the  blood  from  an  incision  on  the  leg  or  arm  with 
which  to  inscribe  the  roll  of  fraternity.  The  cicatrice  served 
also  as  a  mark  of  mutual  recognition,  so  that  the  object  and 
plans  of  the  league  should  never  be  discussed  with  others. 
The  drama  was  to  have  been  opened  with  a  general  slaughter 
of  Spaniards  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August  [1896],  but, 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  woman  sought  confession  of  Father 
Mariano  Gil  (formerly  parish  priest  of  Bigaa,  Bulucan),  then 
the  parish  priest  of  Tonda  —  a  suburb  of  Manila  —  and  opened 
the  way  for  a  leaguer,  whose  heart  had  failed  him,  to  disclose 
the  plot  on  condition  of  receiving  full  pardon.  With  this 
promise,  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  everything,  and  without 
an  hour's  delay  the  Civil  Guard  was  on  the  track  of  the 
alleged  prime  movers.  Three  hundred  supposed  disaffected 
persons  were  seized  in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces  of  Pam- 
panga  and  Bulacan  within  a  few  hours,  and  large  numbers 
being  brought  in  daily,  the  prisons  were  soon  crowded  to 
excess.  The  bloodthirsty  Archbishop  Bernadino  Nozaleda 
advocated  extermination  by  fire  and  sword  and  wholesale 
execution. 'J 

♦  The  Philippine  Islands,  by  John  Foreman,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  page  512. 


«.    Emilio  A^uinaldo  and  the  Kebellion  of  1896. 

Among  those  on  whom  suspicion  fell  was  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
at  that  time  schoolmaster  in  a  small  town  in  Cavite  Province. 
The  story  goes  that  Aguinaldo,  hearing  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  arrest,  summoned  a  few  of  his  friends  and  went  up  into 
a  mountain  on  the  night  of  August  20,  1896.  There  he  sent 
up  a  rocket,  which  was  the  accepted  signal  for  the  Kati- 
punans  to  rise  in  revolt.  The  signal  was  replied  to  from  all 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  the  Revolution  of  1896  was 
precipitated. 

Whatever  the  actual  truth  may  be  as  to  the  beginning  of 
the  insurrection,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  first  Aguinaldo 
was  recognized  as  its  leader.  Other  officers  reported  to  him 
by  common  consent,  and  he  was  recognized  by  Spain  as  the 
chief  factor  in  the  case. 

At  this  time  the  power  of  Spain  was  crippled  by  the  war 
in  Cuba.  According  to  Mr.  Foreman,*  the  total  force  of 
Spain  in  the  Philippines  was  ro,ooo  men,  while  the  insurrec- 
tionary force  was  estimated  at  35,000.  In  the  spring  of  1897 
General  Fernando  Primo  de  Rivera  arrived  in  Manila.  Mr. 
Foreman  says  f  :  — 

**  He  knew  the  country  and  the  people  he  was  called  upon 
to  pacify,  having  been  governor-general  there  from  April, 
1880,  to  March,  1883.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  offering  an  amnesty  to  all  who  would  lay  down 
their  arms  within  a  prescribed  period.  Many  responded  to 
this  appeal,  for  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  Cavite 
Province,  accompanied  by  the  wanton  cruelties  of  the  soldiery 
during  the  last  captain-generalcy,  had  dampened  the  ardor  of 
thousands  of  would-be  insurgents.  The  rebellion  was  then 
confined  to  the  north  of  Manila,  but,  since  Aguinaldo  had 
evacuated  Cavite  and  joined  forces  with  Llaneras,  the  move- 

*  "The  Philippine  Islands,"  by  John  Foreman,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  page  524. 
t  Ibid,  page  538. 
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ment  was|carried  far  beyond  the  provinces  of  Bulacan  and 
Pampanga.  Armed  mobs  had  risen  in  Pangasinan,  Zambales, 
Ylocos,  Nueva  Ecijaand  Tarlac.  Many  villages  were  entirely 
reduced  to  ashes  by  them ;  crops  of  young  rice  too  unripe  to 
be  useful  to  anybody  were  wantonly  destroyed.  Pillage  and 
devastation  were  resorted  to  everywhere  to  coerce  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  to  join  in  the  movement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nerves  of  the  priests  were  so  highly  strung  that  they 
suspected  every  native,  and  by  persistently  launching  false 
accusations  against  their  parishioners,  they  literally  made 
rebels.^' 

In  July,  1897,  the  General  appointed  Pedro  Paterno  to 
negotiate  terms  with  the  rebels.  The  final  result  of  these 
negotiations  was  the  Treaty  of  Biac-na-Bato,  signed  Decem- 
ber 24,  1897,  which  nominally  terminated  the  rebellion. 


7.    Treaty  of  Biac-na-Bato. 

The  Treaty  of  Biac-na-Bato  has  been  criticised  as  dishon- 
orable to  the  insurgent  leaders  who  signed  it.  It  has  been 
said  that  Aguinaldo  was  practically  "  bought  off  "  when  he 
agreed  to  it.  The  following,  which  are  the  onl)''  accounts  of 
the  treaty  to  be  found  in  United  States  ofiScial  documents, 
put  a  somewhat  different  light  upon  the  matter. 


A.    General  Green's  Account.* 

**  In  August,  1896,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cavite 
under  the  leadership  of  Etnilio  Aguinaldo,  and  soon  spread 
to  other  provinces  on  both  sides  of  Manila.  It  continued 
with  varying  successes  on  both  sides,  and  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  numerous  insurgents,  until  December,  1897,  when 
the  Governor-General,  Prime  de  Rivera,  entered  into  written 
agreement  with  Aguinaldo,  the  substance  of  the  document, 
which  is  in  possession  of  Senor  Felipe  Agoncillo,  who  accom- 
panies me  to  Washington,  being  attached  hereto,  and  marked 
A.f  In  brief,  it  required  that  Aguinaldo  and  the  other  insur- 
gent leaders  should  leave  the  country,  the  Government  agree- 
ing to  pay  them  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  silver  and 
promising  to  introduce  numerous  reforms,  including  represen- 
tation in  the  Spanish  Cortez,  freedom  of  the  press,  general 
amnesty  for  all  insurgents,  and  the  expulsion  or  secularization 
of  the  monastic  orders. 

**  Aguinaldo  and  his  associates  went  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore.  A  portion  of  the  money,  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  was  deposited  in  banks  at  Hong  Kong,  and  a  lawsuit 
soon  arose  between  Aguinaldo  and  one  of  his  subordinate 


*  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  page  421. 
t  Omitted  in  this  pamphlet. 
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chiefs  named  Artacho,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
very  honorable  position  taken  by  Aguinaldo.  Artacho  sued 
for  a  division  of  the  money  among  the  insurgents  according 
to  rank.  Aguinaldo  claimed  that  the  money  was  a  trust 
fund,  and  was  to  remain  on  deposit  until  it  was  seen  whether 
the  Spaniards  would  carry  out  their  promised  reforms,  and  if 
they  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  new  insurrection.  The  suit  was  settled  out  of  court  by 
paying  Artacho  IS,ooo. 

**  No  steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  reforms,  more 
than  two  thousand  insurgents,  who  had  been  deported  to 
Fernando  Po  and  other  places,  are  still  in  confinement,  and 
Aguinaldo  is  now  using  the  money  to  carry  on  the  operations 
of  the  present  insurrection." 


B.    Account  of  the  Schurman  Commission* 

•*This  celebrated  treaty  was  signed  December  14,  ic^Q/. 
At  that  time  nearly  all  the  Filipino  forces  from  Cavite, 
Bulacan,  and  elsewhere,  were  concentrated  at  Biac-na-Bato. 
There  were  a  great  many  soldiers  there,  but  they  were  badly 
armed.  They  had  only  about  eight  hundred  small  arms  con- 
sisting of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  also  a  few  cannon  of  antiquated 
models.  Very  exaggerated  notions  of  this  force  were  current 
among  the  Spanish  troops.  The  idea  circulated  that  it  would 
require  oxxq  hundred  thousand  men  to  take  the  position.  So 
the  Governor-General,  Primo  de  Rivera,  concluded  that  it 
would  be  better  to  resort  to  the  use  of  money.  It  was  agreed 
by  Governor-General  Primo  de  Rivera  that  certain  conces- 
sions should  be  made  by  the  Spaniards,  among  which  were 
representations  in  the  Cortez  of  Spain,  the  sending  away  of 
the  friars — which  was  the  principal  question  —  the  right  of 
association,  and  a  free  press. 

"  Primo  de  Rivera  stated  that  he  had  authority  from 
Madrid  to  give  two   million  dollars,  Mexican,  if  necessary,  in 

*  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  page  170. 
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order  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  the  amount 
agreed  upon,  however,  as  acceptable  to  the  Filipinos,  was  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  money  was  to  be 
paid  when  Aguinaldo  and  his  cabinet  and  his  leading  officers 
arrived  in  Hong  Kong.  No  definite  time  was  fixed  during 
which  these  men  were  to  remain  away  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  if  the  promises  made  by  Spain  were  not  fulfilled 
they  had  the  right  to  return. 

"  It  appears  that  Paterno,  who  served  as  mediator,  only 
offered  Aguinaldo  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  *  dollars  was  paid  to  Aguinaldo  when  he 
arrived  in  Flong  Kong.  The  balance  of  the  money  was  to 
be  paid  when  the  Filipinos  had  delivered  up  their  arms.  The 
whole  arrangement  was  not  acceptable  to  the  people.  They 
were  angry  because  a  matter  of  business  had  been  made  of 
the  revolution,  and  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  Spaniards. 

**As  a  matter  of  fact  these  promises  were  never  carried 
out.  The  civil  guard  began  to  whip  and  to  shoot  and  abuse 
the  people  as  before ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  province  of 
Manila  more  than  two  hundred  men  were  executed." 


C.    Consul  Wildman's  Account.f 

**  There  has  been  a  systematic  attempt  to  blacken  the  name 
of  Aguinaldo  and  his  cabinet,  on  account  of  the  questionable 
terms  of  their  surrender  to  Spanish  forces  a  year  ago  this 
month.  It  has  been  said  that  they  sold  their  country  for 
gold,  but  this  has  been  conclusively  disproved,  not  only  by 
their  own  statements  but  by  the  speech  of  the  late  Governor- 
General  Rivera  in  the  Spanish  Senate,  June  nth,  1898.  He 
said  that  Aguinaldo  undertook  to  submit  if  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment would  give  a  certain  sum  to  the  widows  and  orphans 

*  According  to  other  authorities,  ^400,000. 

t  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  page  337.  Mr.  Wildman  was 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Hong  Kong, 
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of  the  insurgents.  He  then  admits  that  only  a  tenth  part  of 
this  sum  was  ever  given  to  Aguinaldo,  and  that  the  other 
promises  made  he  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  keep. 

**  I  was  in  Hong  Kong  September,  1897,  when  Aguinaldo 
and  his  leaders  arrived  under  contract  with  the  Spanish 
Government.  They  waited  until  the  first  of  November  for 
the  payment  of  the  promised  money  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promised  reforms.  Only  ^400,000  Mexican  was  ever  placed 
to  their  credit  in  the  banks." 


D.    Consul  Williams's  Statement.* 

*' To-day  I  have  executed  a  power  of  attorney  whereby 
General  Aguinaldo  releases  to  his  attorneys  in  fact  1^400,000, 
now  in  bank  in  Hong  Kong,  so  that  money  therefrom  can 
pay  for  3,000  stand  of  arm  bought  there  and  expected  here 
to-morrow." 


E.    Mr.  Foreman's  Account. t 

The  following  is  Mn  Foreman's  account  of  the  treaty  before 
the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris.  As  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Fore- 
man draws  an  analogy  between  the  broken  promises  of  Spain 
to  the  Cubans  and  to  the  Filipinos. 

**  They  [the  Spaniards]  said,  *  The  Cubans  have  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  everything  is  quiet ;  why  should  we  do  any- 
thing more ;  we  have  accomplished  what  we  wanted.'  He 
[Martinez  Campos]  said,  '  I  have  given  my  word  of  honor ; 
my  personal  honor  is  affected.'  But  they  said,  *  Oh,  you  have 
fallen  out  of  power,  and  you  will  never  come  in  again.  It  is 
a  very  good  trick.  You  have  got  each  one  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  go  to  his  house,  and  now  let  the  reforms  go ;  never 

*•  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  page  328.     Mr.  Williams  was  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Manila, 
t  Ibid.,  page  462. 
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mind  the  engagement/  They  had  done  the  same  with  the 
treaty  or  agreement  of  Biac-na-Bato  made  with  Emilio  Agui- 
naldo,  the  rebel  general.  They  paid,  of  course,  the  first 
instalment,  which  had  to  be  paid  simultaneously  with  the 
exile  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  thirty-two  rebel  leaders,  and 
which  was  deposited  in  the  Shanghai  bank,  but  they  paid  no 
more.  One  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  families  and  others 
connected  with  the  rebellion  should  not  be  molested  in  any 
form  or  sense  whatever  ;  but  immediately  that  Aguinaldo  left 
for  Hong  Kong,  the  priests  started  to  persecute  those  left 
behind,  and  the  result  was  that  another  chief  turned  up,  —  I 
knew  his  father  well,  —  Alejandrino.  He  had  fled,  but  re- 
turned, and  is  one  of  the  leaders  now." 


P.    Mr.  Sonnichsen's  Account.* 

Mr.  Albert  Sonnichsen,  a  young  American  who  was  for 
some  months  a  captive  among  the  Filipinos,  gives  an  account 
of  the  treaty,  which  we  do  not  give  in  full,  as  it  agrees  with 
the  above  accounts.  He  adds  one  important  point,  however, 
which  we  quote  as  being  of  particular  interest,  since  Mr. 
Sonnichsen  has  probably  talked  with  more  Filipinos  than  any 
other  American  who  has  written  on  the  subject. 

*' The  400,000  pesetas  already  received  remained  in  a  Hong 
Kong  bank,  and  was  afterward  used  to  purchase  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  never  have  T  heard  any  Filipino  accuse 
Aguinaldo  of  misappropriating  one  cent  of  the  money." 

*  "Ten  Months  a  Captive  aipong  the  Filipinos,"  by  Albert  Sonnichsen,  page 
166. 


8.    First  Hints  of  the  Future. 

Although  the  Treaty  of  Biac-na-Bato  nominally  ended  the 
Rebellion  of  1896,  there  are  indications  that  the  insurrection 
did  not  entirely  die  out  upon  the  signing  of  the  treaty.* 
However  this  may  be,  it  certainly  was  believed  at  the  time 
that  Spain's  power  in  the  islands  was  severely  threatened. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1898  (11  days  after  the  explosion 
of  the  Maine,  in  Havana  harbor)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  cabled  Admiral  then  Commodore  Dewey  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Hong  Kong  to  investigate  affairs  in  the 
Philippines. 

March  31st,  1898,  Commodore  Dewey  replied  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  giving  a  detailed  list  of  the  defenses  of 
Manila,  and  concluding  f  :  — 

"About  15,000  soldiers  of  all  arms  in  all  the  islands,  of 
which  the  majority  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila.  The  islands 
are  now  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  my  informants  state 
that  even  Spanish  soldiers,  which  constitute  only  a  small  part 
of  the  whole,  are  disaffected.  Both  ships  and  ports  are  in 
need  of  ammunition. 

"  I  believe  I  am  not  over-confident  in  stating  that  with  the 
squadron  now  at  my  command,  the  vessels  could  be  taken, 
and  the  defenses  of  Manila  reduced  in  one  day. 

*'  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  Manila  taken, 
or  even  blockaded,  the  rest  of  the  islands  would  fall  either  to 
the  insurgents  or  ourselves,  as  they  are  only  held  now  through 


*  See  Mr,  Foreman's  statement,  page  34  above.  Also  Consul  Williams's  let- 
ter of  February  22,  1898,  to  Assistant  Secretary  Cridler,  in  which  he  says: 

"  Peace  was  proclaimed,  and  since  my  coming  festivities  therefor  were  held  ; 
but  there  is  no  peace,  and  has  been  none  for  about  two  years.'*  (Senate  Docu- 
ment 62,  page  319.) 

Again  on  March  19,  he  writes,  "  Rebellion  never  more  threatening  to  Spain." 
(Senate  Document  62,  page  321.) 

f  Senate  Document  73,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  I, 
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the  support  of  the  navy  and  are  dependent  upon  Manila  for 
supplies. 

"  Information  has  just  reached  me  that  there  are  5,000 
armed  rebels  in  camp  near  Manila,  who  are  ready  to  assist 
us." 

This  letter  was  the  first  indication  that  the  Spanish  War 
would  involve  the  question  of  American  or  insurgent  rule  in 
the  Philippines. 
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This  pamphlet  may  be  obtained 
by  application  to  L.  K.  Fuller, 
12    Otis   Place,    Boston,   Mass. 


THE  Philippine  Information  Society  is  preparing  a  series  of  publications 
in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  formed,  that 
namely  of  placing  within  reach  of  the  American  people  the  most  reliable 
and  authoritative  evidence  attainable  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  our  relations  to  them. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,  even  the  whole  of  the  official  evidence,  is 
more  voluminous  than  a  busy  people  can  be  expected  to  read.  Some  selec- 
tion on  our  part  has,  therefore,  been  a  necessary  condition  of  the  accom- 
plishing of  our  object.  This  selection  by  us,  ha«,  however,  been  confined 
so  far  as  possible,  to  the  choosing  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Upon  each 
subject  chosen  w^e  have  given  in  some  cases  all  the  evidence  obtainable, 
in  all  other  cases  as  much  of  the  authoritative  and  important  ev^idence 
as  is  possible  within  reasonable  limits,  with  ample  references  to  the 
remainder.  * 

If  those  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion  who  find  our  mediation  unsatis- 
factory, or  who  are  not  convinced  of  our  success  in  getting  the  whole  story, 
will  appeal  from  us  to  the  original  sources  of  information,  our  object  of  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  be  only  the  more  effectively  secured. 
We  shall  be  grateful  for  any  criticism  or  information  convicting  us  of  the 
omission  of  any  important  evidence,  or  of  any  appearance  of  unfairness  in 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  thereby  in  future 
editions. 

The  subject  of  the  present  series  of  papers  has  seemed  to  us  as  impor- 
tant as  any  that  could  be  selected.  It  comprises  the  principal  episodes  in  the 
history  of  our  relation  to  the  Filipinos,  chiefly  as  that  history  is  contained 
in  our  state  papers.  We  have  been  careful  to  include  the  evidence  which 
tells  of  the  Filipinos'  share  in  that  history,  as  well  as  our  own.  Whatever 
view  one  may  hold  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  us  to  pursue  toward  the  Fil- 
ipinos, it  Is  evident  that  no  policy  can  be  intelligently  chosen  nor  success- 
fully carried  out  unless  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of  these  people, 
and  of  their  present  attitude  toward  us,  and  toward  the  question  of  our 
relation  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  account  we  shall  offer  may  prove  a 
help  toward  an  understanding  of  the  present  situation. 
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THE   STORY  OF  THE  FILIPINOS, 

As    Told    in    United    States    Documents    and    Other    Authentic 

Publications. 


I.  Jose  Rizal,  the  Filipino  Patriot :  together  with  an  account 
of  the  Insurgent  Movement  of  1896. 

II.  Agulnaldo:  a  Selection  from  his  Official  Documents, 
together  with  the  Authorized  Accounts  of  the  alleged  '^Spanish 
Bribe." 

III.  The  Insurgent  Government  of  1898. 

IV.  Onr  Relations  with  the  Insurgents  prior  to  the  Fall  of 
Manila,  August,  1898. 

V.  Aguinaldo  and  the  American  Generals,  August,  1898, 
to  Januar}^,  1899. 

VI.  Iloilo:  An  Episode  of  January,  1899,  and  Incidents 
leading  up  to  the  Outbreak  of  Hostilities. 

VII.  Outbreak  of  Hostilities  February  4,  1899. 

VIII.  Efforts  to  secure  an  Armistice,  April  and  May,  1899. 

IX.  Efforts  at  Eecognition,  October  and  November,  1899. 

X.  Present  Condition  and  Attitude. 

NoTK.  It  will  be  impossible  to  bring  out  the  circulars  In  their  chrono- 
logical order  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  delay  in  securing  certain  of  the 
necessary  official  documents,  some  of  which,  indeed,  are  not  yet  in  our 
hands.  Every  effort  will  be  made,  however,  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  to  issue  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
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OUR  relatio:n's   with  the  insurgents  prior  to 

THE  FALL  OF  MANILA,  AUGUST,  1898. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  present  the  officially  reported 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  often  repeated  assertion  that  the  United 
States  Government,  through  its  representatives,  recognized  Agui- 
naldo's  government  and  thus  bound  the  United  States  to  grant  inde- 
pendence to  the  Filipinos.  It  may  as  well  be  stated  at  once  that  the 
editors  have  found  no  direct  evidence  which  seems  to  them  to  bear 
out  this  assertion.  In  order,  however,  that  readers  may  determine 
for  themselves  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  the  Filipino  people, 
all  the  accessible  evidence  on  the  subject  is  here  submitted.  To 
explain  the  general  situation,  first,  quotations  are  given  from  two 
articles,  one  by  a  British  traveller  of  wide  experience,  the  other  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army;  then  follow  quotations  from  the 
only  consular  and  military  officers  of  our  government  who  had  such 
direct  official  or  personal  relations  with  Aguinaldo  as  would  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  recognize  his  government  or  to  convey 
any  promises  to  him.  ISTo  other  officials,  besides  those  from  whom 
we  quote,  have  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  charged  with  making  any 
pledge  or  alliance.  It  should  be  noted  that  extracts  from  the  docu- 
rae  nts  given  below  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  assertion  that 
pledges  were  made. 

[Note  —  The   *♦  Senate  Documents  "  quoted  in  this  pamphlet  are  re- 
ferred to  by  number  only.    Their  official  titles  are  as  follows :  — 
Senate  Document  62,  55th  Congress,  3d  session.    The  Treaty  of  Paris 

and  accompanying  papers.     Ordered  printed  Jan.  13,  1899. 
Senate  Document  208,  56th  Congress,   1st  session.      Communications 
between  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  and  Agui- 
naldo, etc.     Ordered  printed  March  5,  1900. 
Senate  Document  387,  56th  Congress,  1st  session.      Cable  Dispatches 
from  General  Otis,  etc.     Ordered  printed  May  21,  1900.] 

INTRODUCTORY   SUMMARIES. 

[National  Review^  September,  1900,  page  52.] 

From  *'  Will  the  United  States  withdraw  from  the  Philippines  f  "  hy 

John  Foreman,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  etc, 

[Note.  —  John  Foreman  is  the  author  of  a  book  on   the  Philippine 

Islands  more  quoted,  perhaps,  than  any  other  work  on  the  subject  with 

the  exception  of  Professor  Worcester's.     He  testified  before  the  Peace 

Commission  at  Paris,  in  August,  1898.] 

'*  Through  the  intermediary  of  certain  American  officials  in  the  far 
eastern  posts,  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  supreme  rebel  chief,  came  under 
the  notice  of  Admiral  (then  Commodore)   Dewey,  and  under  a  verbal 
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agreement  with  this  officer,  Aguinaldo  and  his  staff  were  conveyed 
from  Chinese  waters  in  an  American  warship  and  landed  at  Cavite. 
Aguinaldo  and  his  inexperienced  followers  were  so  completely  carried 
away  by  the  humanitarian  avowals  of  the  greatest  republic  the  world 
had  seen  that  they  willingly  consented  to  co-operate  with  the  Ameri- 
cans on  mere  verbal  promises,  instead  of  a  written  agreement  which 
could  be  held  binding  on  the  United  States  Government.  America,  at 
that  time,  had  no  definite  policy  regarding  the  Philippines.  In  the 
numerous  proclamations  and  political  utterances  high-sounding 
phrases,  such  as  '  the  cause  of  civilization  ^  and  '  for  the  sake  of 
humanity'  were  freely  used,  and,  relying  upon  the  assurances  of 
irresponsible  politicians,  the  Filipinos,  under  Aguinaldo,  regarded 
themselves  as  allies  and  Spain's  foes. 

*'  What  Washington  might  hereafter  decide  anent  the  Philippines 
was  not  the  naval  and  military  commanders'  concern.  They  had 
before  them  solely  the  task  of  destroying  the  Spanish  fleet  and  taking 
Manila.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  part  of  their  program, 
the  attitude  of  the  natives  was  of  jlittle  consequence,  but,  although 
Manila  might  have  been  forthwith  reduced  to  ruins  by  bombardment, 
a  military  occupation  of  the  wrecked  capital  would  have  been  an 
extremely  difficult  and  bloody  enterprise  if  the  natives  had  thrown 
their  lot  with  the  Spaniards.  The  neutrality  of  the  natives  was  out  of 
the  question*  Thirty  thousand  i^ihpinos  were  already  under  arms, 
fighting  or  ready  to  fight,  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  their  chiefs 
were  beguiled  into  the  belief  that  the  Americans  had  come  to  aid 
them  in  that  cause.  The  American  commanders  in  fact  never 
intended  to  do  more  than  utilize  Aguinaldo's  prestige  with  the  natives 
to  check  possible  excesses  and  avert  anarchy,  pending  the  contest  with 
the  Spaniards.  If  the  American  commanders  had  frankly  undeceived 
Aguinaldo  and  his  staff  great  complications  would  have  arisen  in 
consequence,  for  the  Filipinos  in  rebellion  against  the  Spaniards  (and 
thousands  of  others)  would  either  have  temporarily  joined  their  old 
masters  against  the  common  enemy,  or  they  would  have  at  once 
formed  an  independent  third  party  in  the  conflict.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  on  this  point,  because  Pedro  Paterno,  the  very  man  who  after- 
wards became  president  of  the  first  native  congress,  strongly  urged 
them  in  a  public  manifesto,  to  oppose  the  Americans'  landing,  on  the 
grounds  that,  otherwise,  they  would  fall  under  the  American  yoke. 
But  in  the  rebel  camp  they  would  not  believe  it.  The  leading  Fili- 
pinos in  arms  seem  to  have  been  more  influenced  in  their  appreciation 
of  American  intentions  by  the  persuasive  language  of  United  States 
officials  who  had  no  authority  to  speak  In  the  name  of  their  Govern- 
ment, than  they  were  by  the  commanders'  overt  acts  which,  to 
shrewder  minds,  would  have.belied  the  idea  of  alliance  or  partnership. 


or  instance,  the  Filipinos  were  ordered  not  to  attempt  to  take  Manila 
by  assault,  to  haul  down  their  republican  flag  in  the  bay,  to  evacuate 
one  point  after  another,  to  give  up  their  trenches  to  the  American 
troops,  to  abstain  from  co-operating  against  the  Spaniards  the  day 
Manila  was  taken,  and  (under  threat  of  force)  to  remove  their  out- 
posts farther  and  farther  away  from  the  city.  When  Manila,  which 
they  themselves  might  have  captured,  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  so- 
called  allies,  the  gates  were  closed  against  them.  The  '  Philippine 
Republic '  proclaimed  by  Aguinaldo  held  its  congress  at  Malolos  (in 
the  province  of  Bulacan,  a  few  miles  from  Manila),  a  ministry  was 
formed,  laws  were  passed,  taxes  were  collected,  local  presidents  were 
appointed  in  the  provinces,  and  decrees  were  issued,  but  the  whole 
proceedings  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  titular  native  government 
were  ignored  by  the  Americans.  But  notwithstanding  these  and 
many  other  snubs,  they  still  clung,  during  five  months  (between 
August,  1898,  and  February,  1899),  to  the  vain  delusion  that  their  inde- 
pendence would  be  secured  through  the  medium  of  American  inter- 
vention. It  was  merely  a  hope  in  which  they  received  repeated 
encouragement  from  several  United  States  officials  in  the  far  East, 
but,  in  reality,  at  no  time  up  to  the  present  has  there  existed  any 
formal  and  binding  compact  between  the  titular  Philippine  Repub- 
lic (or  Philippine  representatives)  and  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States." 

[North  American  Review,  February,  1900,  page  275.] 

From  ''  Our  Bule  in  the  Philippines^^''  hy  Brig.-Qen.  Thomas  M\ 
Anderson,  TJ.  S.  -A.,  late  Major- General,  U.  S.  F.,  in  command  of  the 
First  Expeditionary  Land  Force  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

"At  that  time  [July,  1898]  the  insurgent' Filipinos  had  driven  the 
Spanish  soldiers  within  the  defences  of  Manila,  and  had  them  completely 
invested  on  the  land  side  by  light  field  works,  which  they  held  with 
about  fourteen  thousand  men.  They  were  poorly  armed  and  equipped , 
yet,  as  they  had  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  number  of  fights  in  the 
field,  and  had  taken  four  thousand  prisoners,  it  may  be  asserted  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  camp  that  they  *  had  the  morale  on  them.'  The 
Manila  garrison  was  so  demoralized  at  that  time  and  so  incomplete 
was  their  line  of  defence  that  I  believe  it  would  have  been  possible, 
by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Aguinaldo,  to  have  carried  their 
advance  works  by  storm  and  to  have  captured  all  of  the  city,  except 
the  walled  city  or  the  old  Spanish  town.  Under  existing  orders  we 
could  not  have  struck  a  bargain  with  the  Filipinos,  as  our  Government 
did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  Aguinaldo  as  constituting  a  de  facto 
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government;  and,  if  Manila  had  been  taken  with  his  co-operation,  it 
would  have  been  his  capture  as  much  as  ours.  We  could  not  have 
held  so  large  a  city  with  so  small  a  force,  and,  it  would,  therefore, 
have  been  practically  under  Filipino  control. 

''  On  the  1st  of  July,  1898,  I  called  on  Aguinaldo  with  Admiral 
Dewey.  He  asked  me  at  once  whether  '  The  United  States  of  the 
Korth '  either  had  recognized  or  would  recognize  his  government  — 
I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  form  of  his  question,  whether  it  was 
^ had' or  *  would.'  In  either  form  it  was  embarrassing.  My  orders 
were,  in  substance,  to  effect  a  landing,  establish  a  base,  not  to  go 
beyond  the  zone  of  naval  co-operation,  to  consult  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
to  wait  for  Merritt.  Aguinaldo  had  proclaimed  his  government  only 
a  few  days  before  (June  28),  and  Admiral  Dewey  had  no  instructious 
as  to  that  assumption.  The  facts  as  to  the  situation,  then,  I  believe 
to  be  these:  Consul  Williams  states  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  State 
Department  that  several  thousand  Tagals  were  in  open  insurrection 
before  our  declaration  of  war  with  Spain.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the 
number,  yet  I  believe  that  statement  has  foundation  in  fact.  Whether 
Admiral  Dewey  and  Consuls  Pratt,  Wildman,  and  Williams  did  or  did 
not  give  Aguinaldo  assurances  that  a  Filipino  government  would  be 
recognized,  the  Filipinos  certainly  thought  so,  probably  inferring  this 
from  their  acts  rather  than  their  statements.  If  an  incipient  rebellion 
was  already  in  progress,  what  could  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Aguinaldo  and  thirteen  other  banished  Tagals  were  brought  down  on  a 
naval  vessel  and  landed  in  Gavite?  Admiral  Dewey  gave  them  arms 
and  ammunition,  as  I  did  subsequently  at  his  request.  They  were 
permitted  to  gather  up  a  lot  of  arras  which  the  Spaniards  had  thrown 
into  the  bay;  and,  with  four  thousand  rifles  taken  from  Spanish 
prisoners  and  two  thousand  purchased  in  Hongkong,  they  proceeded 
to  organize  three  brigades  and  also  to  arm  a  small  steamer  they  had 
captured.  I  was  the  first  to  tell  Admiral  Dewey  that  there  was  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  hold  the  Philip- 
pines, if  they  were  captured.  The  current  of  opinion  was  setting 
that  way  when  the  first  expeditionary  force  left  San  Francisco,  but 
this  the  Admiral  had  no  reason  to  surmise.  But  to  return  to  our 
interview  with  Aguinaldo. 

^'  I  told  him  I  was  acting  only  in  a  military  capacity;  that  I  had  no 
authority  to  recognize  his  government;  that  we  had  come  to  whip  the 
Spaniards  and  that,  if  we  were  successful,  the  indirect  result  would 
be  to  free  them  from  Spanish  tyranny.  I  added  that  as  we  were  fight- 
ing a  common  enemy,  I  hoped  we  would  get  along  am  cably  together. 
He  did  not  seem  pleased  with  this  answer.  The  fact  is  he  hoped  and 
expected  to  take  Manila  with  Admiral  Dewey's  assistance,  and  be 
was  bitterly  disappointed  when  our  soldiers  landed  at  Cavite." 


[Page  277.] 

'*A  few  days  thereafter,  he  made  an  official  call,  coming  with 
cabinet  and  staff  and  a  band  of  music.  On  that  occasion  he 
handed  me  an  elaborate  schedule  for  an  autonomous  government 
which  he  had  received  from  some  Filipinos  in  Manila,  with  a  sjtate- 
ment  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  Spain  would  grant  them 
such  a  form  of  government.  With  this  was  an  open  letter  addressed 
to  the  FiHpino  people  from  Pedro  Alexandre  Paterno,  advising  them 
to  put  their  trust  in  Spain  rather  than  America.  The  day  before,  two 
German  officers  had  called  on  Aguinaldo,  and  I  believed  they  had 
brought  him  these  papers.  I  asked  him  if  the  scheme  was  agreeable 
to  him.  He  did  not  answer  but  asked  if  we,  the  North  Americans,  as 
he  called  us,  intended  to  hold  the  Philippines  as  dependencies.  I  said  I 
could  not  answer  that,  but  that  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  we 
had  established  no  colonies.  He  then  made  this  remarkable  state- 
ment: '  I  have  studied  attentively  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  find  in  it  no  authority  for  colonies  and  I  have  no 
fear.' 

"  It  may  seem  that  my  answer  was  somewhat  evasive,  but  I  was  at 
the  time  trying  to  contract  with  the  Filipinos  for  horses,  carts,  fuel, 
and  forage.  We  soon  found  that  Aguinaldo  had  forbidden  his  people 
to  sell  us  anything  without  his  permission.  We  then  informed  him 
that  we  would  have  to  resort  to  requisitions.  This  brought  him  to 
terms,  and  he  sent  his  brother-in-law  to  us  with  the  assurance  that 
he  would  give  us  all  possible  assistance  in  obtaining  supplies.  The 
depot  quartermaster  then  employed  the  brother-in-law,  and  after  that 
we  had  no  further  trouble  on  that  score. 

^'  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Filipinos  toward  us  can  be  shown 
by  one  incident:— 

''  About  the  middle  of  July  the  insurgent  leaders  in  Cavite  invited 
a  number  of  our  army  and  navy  officers  to  a  banquet.  There  was 
some  postprandial  speech-making,  the  substance  of  the  Filipino  talk 
being  that  they  wished  to  be  annexed,  but  not  conquered.  One  of 
our  officers  in  reply  assured  them  that  we  had  not  come  to  make  them 
slaves,  but  to  make  them  free  men.  A  singular  scene  followed.  All 
the  Filipinos  rose  to  their  feet,  and  Buencameno,  taking  his  wine- 
glass in  his  hand,  said:  '  We  wish  to  be  baptized  in  that  sentiment.' 
Then  he  and  the  rest  poured  the  wine  from  their  glasses  over  their 
heads." 
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I.     COISrSULAK   COERESPONDENCE. 

[Note.  —  The  consular  letters  are  put  first,  not  because  they  are  the 
most  important  part  of  the  evidence,  but  because  upon  them  is  oftenest 
based  the  assertion  that  promises  were  made  to  Aguinaldo.  Indeed,  on  the 
question  of  the  importance  of  these  letters  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  words  of  Senator  Lodge  (page  21  of  his  speech  of  March  7,  1900)  :  — 

*'  That  loosely- written  and  wholly  unauthorized  letters  were  sent  him 
[Aguinaldo]  by  some  of  our  consuls  I  well  know,  but  when  or  by  what 
code  of  international  law,  or  where  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  is  it  set  down  that  the  letter  of  a  consul,  who  is  not  a 
diplomatic  officer,  and  has  no  authority  to  speak  for  his  government, 
constitutes  a  recognition  of  another  government?  " 

The  letters,  referred  to  by  Senator  Lodge,  written  by  the  consuls  to 
Aguinaldo,  are  not  given  below,  as  these  letters  are  inaccessible  to  us. 
We  quote  the  letters  sent  to  Washington  by  the  consuls,  reporting  their 
negotiations  with  Aguinaldo.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  one  asserts 
that  he  has  made  no  pledges,] 

1.     CORKESPONDENCE    OF    E.t  SPENCER   PRATT,  U.  S.  CONSUL 
AT  SINGAPORE. 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  341-346.] 

Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  Day^  Secretary  of  State^  Washington,  D.  C. 

''  [ConfidentiaL] 
''  No.  212.] 

**  Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

'^  Singapore,  April  28,  1898. 

''  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  sent  you  on  the  27tli 
instant,  and  confirmed  in  my  dispatch  No.  211  of  that  date,  a  tele- 
gram, which,  deciphered,  read  as  follows:  — 

''  Secretary  of  State,  Washington: 

**  General  Aguinaldo  gone  my  instance  Hongkong  arrange  with 
Dewey  co-operation  insurgents  Manila.  Pratt. 

**  The  facts  are  these:  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  23d  instant, 
I  was  confidentially  informed  of  the  arrival  here,  incognito,  of  the 
supreme  leader  of  the  Philippine  insurgents.  General  Emilio  Agui- 
naldo, by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bray,  an  English  gentleman  of  high  standing, 
who,  after  fifteen  years'  residence  as  a  merchant  and  a  planter  in  the 
Philippines,  had  been  compelled  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  things 
resulting  from  Spanish  misrule,  to  abandon  his  property  and  leave 
there,  and  from  whom  I  had  previously  obtained  much  valuable  infor- 
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mation  for  Commodore  Dewey  regarding  fortifications,  coal  deposits, 
etc.,  at  different  points  in  the  islands. 

"  Being  aware  of  the  great  prestige  of  General  Aguinaldo  with  the 
insurgents,  and  that  no  one,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  could  exert 
over  them  the  same  influence  and  control  that  he  could,  I  determined 
at  once  to  see  him,  and,  at  my  request,  a  secret  interview  was  accord- 
ingly arranged  for  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  24th,  in  which, 
besides  General  Aguinaldo,  were  only  present  the  General's  trusted 
advisers  and  Mr.  Bray,  who  acted  as  interpreter. 

"  At  this  interview, after  learning  from  General  Aguinaldo  the  state 
of  and  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  present  insurrection- 
ary movement,  which,  though  absent  from  the  Philippines,  he  was 
still  directing,  I  took  it  upon  myself,  whilst  explaining  that  I  had  no 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Government,  to  point  out  the  damage  of 
continuing  independent  action  at  this  stage;  and,  having  convinced 
him  of  the  expediency  of  co-operation  with  our  fleet,  then  at  Hong- 
kong, and  obtained  the  assurance  of  his  willingness  to  proceed  thither 
and  confer  with  Commodore  Dewey  to  that  end,  should  the  latter  so 
desire,  I  telegraphed  the  Commodore  the  same  day,  as  follows, 
through  our  consulate-general  at  Hongkong:  — 

"  Aguinaldo,  insurgent  leader,  here.  Will  come  Hongkong;  arrange 
with  Commodore  for  general  co-operation  insurgents  Manila  if  de- 
sired.    Telegraph.  Pratt. 

''  The  Commodore's  reply  reading  thus: 

''  Tell  Aguinaldo  come  as  soon  as  possible.  Dewey. 

'^I  received  it  late  that  night,  and  at  once  communicated  to 
General  Aguinaldo,  who,  with  his  aide-de-camp  and  private  secretary, 
all  under  assumed  names,  I  succeeded  in  getting  off  by  British 
steamer  Malacca^  which  left  here  on  Tuesday,  the  26th. 

''  Just  previous  to  his  departure,  I  had  a  second  and  last  interview 
with  General  Aguinaldo,  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  give  you  by 
next  mail. 

''  The  General  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  intelligence,  ability,  and 
courage,  and  worthy  the  confidence  that  has  been  placed  in  him. 

"  I  think  that  in  arranging  for  his  direct  co-operation  with  the  com- 
mander of  our  forces,  I  have  prevented  possible  conflict  of  action  and 
facilitated  the  work  of  occupying  and  administering  the  Philippines. 

''  If  this  course  of  mine  meets  with  the  Government's  approval,  as  I 
trust  it  may,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied;  to  Mr,  Bray,  however,  I  con- 
sider there  is  due  some  special  recognition  for  most  valuable  services 
rendered. 

*'  How  that  recognition  can  best  be  made  I  leave  to  you  to  decide. 

''  I  have,  etc.  E.  Spencer  Pratt, 

''  United  States  Consul- GeneraV^ 
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Consul  Pratt  to  Mr.  Day,  Secretary  of  State. 

'*  'No,  213.]        Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

Singapore^  April  30,  1898. 

*'Sm,— Referring  to  my  dispatch  No.  212,  of  the  28th  instant,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  the  second  and  last  interview  I  had 
with  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Hong- 
kong, I  enjoined  upon  him  the  necessity,  under  Commodore  Dewey's 
direction,  of  exerting  absolute  control  over  his  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  no  excesses  on  their  part  would  be  tolerated  by  the  American 
Government,  the  President  having  declared  that  the  present  hostilities 
with  Spain  were  to  be  carried  on  in  strict  accord  with  modern  prin- 
ciples of  civilized  warfare. 

'^  To  this  General  Aguinaldo  fully  assented,  assuring  me  that  he 
intended  and  was  perfectly  able,  once  on  thei field,  to  hold  his  fol- 
lowers, the  insurgents,  in  check  and  load  them  as  our  commander 
should  direct." 

''  The  General  further  stated  that  he  hoped  the  United  States  would 
assume  Protection  of  the  Philippines  for  at  least  I6ng  enough  to  allow 
the  inhabitants  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  which  he  would  desire  American  advice  and  assistance. 

"  These  questions  I  have  told  him  I  have  no  authority  to  discuss. 
''  I  have,  etc.,  E.  Spencer  Pratt, 

^'  United  States  Consul- General.^ ^ 

Consul  Pratt  to  Mr,  Day,  Secretary  of  State.  ^ 

*'  No.  217.]       Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

^'  Singapore  J  May  5, 1898. 

"  Sir,  —  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  circumstances  attending 
the  departure  from  here  of  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  to  join  Com- 
modore Dewey,  which  I  have  endeavored  so  hard  to  prevent  from 
being  disclosed,  were,  in  substance,  made  public  in  yesterday's  edition 
of  the  Singapore  Free  Press,  from  the  enclosed  copy  of  which  you  will 
note,  by  reference  to  ray  reports  Nos.  212  and  213,  of  the  28th  and  30th, 
ultimo,  respectively,  that  though  the  facts  are  in  the  main  correctly 
given,  the  dates  are  not  quite  accurate,  and  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
jecture has  been  indulged  in  as  regards  my  action  in  the  matter  and 
that  of  the  commodore.  % 

^'  Almost  immediately  after  the  occurrence  the  editor  of  the  above 
journal  told  me  that  he  had  been  informed  but  declined  to  say  by  whom. 

'^  I  endeavored  to  get  him  to  promise  to  keep  the  whole  affair  quiet, 
but,  though  he  would  not  agree  to  this,  he  gave  me  his  word  not  to 
mention  it  until  after  sufficient  time  should  have  elapsed  to  admit  of 
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Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo's  reaching  Hongkong,  whicli  he  must  ah-eady 
have  done. 

"  Hence  no  harm  can  come  of  the  disclosure,  and,  though  it  is  an- 
noying, I  suppose  I  should  rather  congratulate  myself  that  the  Secret 
possessed  by  such  a  number  was  kept  for  so  long. 

"I  have,  etc.,  E.  Spencer  Pratt, 

''  United  States  Consul-General,''^ 

"  [Inclosure.  —  The  Singapore  Free  Press,  Wednesday, 
May  4,  1898.] 
**  The   War— -  Important  Political    Arrangement — Aaui- 
NALDO   IN    Singapore  —  An    Incognito  Visit  —  He   Joins 
Admiral  Devtey  — Plan  Carried  Out  by  American  Con- 
sul-General. 
*' Just  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  Singapore  has  been  the  scene  of  a  secret  political 
arrangement  by  which  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  y  Fami,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Philippines,  has  entered 
into  direct  relations  with  Admiral  Dewey,  commander  of  the  American 
squadron  in  China  waters,  while  that  officer  was  still  at  Hongkong. 

*'  In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  this  interesting  historical 
incident  properly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  causes  leading 
to  the  second  appearance  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Philippines,  which 
was  almost  coincident  with,  though  not  instigated  by,  the  strained 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

"In  December  last,  Gen.  Primo  de  Eivera,  who  above  all  other 
Spanish  generals  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  found  the  position  untenable  for  both  parties.  Neither 
of  these  had  the  remotest  chance  of  terminating  the  rebellion  deci- 
sively, the  rebels  secure  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  Spaniards 
holding  the  chief  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast.  Primo  de  Eivera 
therefore  sent  two  well-known  Philippine  natives,  occupying  high 
positions  in  Manila,  to  propose  terms  of  Peace  to  General  Aguinaldo 
in  Biac-na-Bato.  A  council  of  the  revolutionary  government  was 
held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  lay  down  arms  on  condition  of  certain 
reforms  being  introduced.     The  principal  of  these  were:  — 

"1.  The  expulsion,  or  at  least  secularization,  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  the  inhibition  of  these  orders  from  all  official  vetoes  in 
civil  administration. 

"  2.  A  general  amnesty  for  all  rebels,  and  guarantees  for  their 
personal  security  and  from  the  vengeance  of  the  friars  and  parish  priests 
after  returning  to  their  homes. 

''  8.  Kadical  reforms  to  curtail  the  glaring  abuses  in  public  admin- 
istration. 
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^'4.  Freedom  of  the  press  to  denounce  official  corruption  and 
blackmailing. 

**  5.     Representation  in  the  Spanish  Parliament. 

''  6.  Abolition  of  the  iniquitous  system  of  secret  deportation  of 
political  suspects,  etc. 

'^  Frimo  de  Rivera  agreed  to  these  reforms  in  sum  and  substance, 
but  made  it  a  condition  that  the  principal  rebel  leaders  must  leave  the 
country  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure.  As  these  had  lost  all  their 
property  or  had  had  it  confiscated  and  plundered,  the  Government 
agreed  to  provide  them  with  funds  to  live  in  a  becoming  manner  on 
foreign  soil. 

''  The  rebels  laid  down  their  arms  and  peace  was  apparently  secured, 
but  no  sooner  had  they  done  so  and  returned  to  their  houses  than  the 
intrmisigeant  religious  orders  commenced  at  once  to  again  persecute 
them  and  trump  up  imaginary  charges  to  procure  their  rearrest.  The 
Spanish  Government,  on  its  side,  imagining  itself  secure,  desisted 
from  carrying  out  the  promised  reforms,  thinking  another  trick  like 
that  played  on  the  Cubans  after  the  peace  of  Zanjon,  arranged  by 
Martinez  Campos,  might  succeed.  The  Filipinos,  however,  with 
this  business  before  them,  refused  to  be  made  dupes  of,  and  have 
taken  up  arms  again,  not  alone  in  the  immediate  districts  round 
Manila  but  throughout  the  Archipelago,  which  merely  awaits  the 
signal  from  General  Aguinaldo  to  rise  en  masse,  no  doubt  carrying 
with  them  the  native  troops  hitherto  loyal,  and  for  which  loyal  service 
they  have  received  no  thanks  but  only  ingratitude. 

*'  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp.  Col. 
Marcelo  H.  del  Pilar,  and  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Leyba,  arrived 
incognito  in  Singapore  from  Saigon  on  April  21,  1898.  In  Saigon, 
where  Aguinaldo  had  remained  for  one  week,  he  had  interviews  with 
one  or  two  old  Filipino  friends  now  resident  there.  The  special 
purpose  of  Aguinaldo's  visit  to  Singapore  was  to  consult  other  friends 
here,  particularly  Mr.  Howard  W.  Bray,  an  old  and  intimate  English 
friend,  for  fifteen  years  resident  in  the  Philippines,  about  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  islands  generally  —  particularly  as  to  the  possibility  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  whether,  in  such  an 
event,  the  United  States  would  eventually  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Philippines,  provided  he  lent  his  co-operation  to  the  Americans 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country.  The  situation  of  the  moment  was  this, 
that  the  conditions  of  the  honorable  peace  concluded  on  December  14, 
1897,  between  President  Aguinaldo,  on  behalf  of  the  Philippine  rebels, 
and  H.  E.  Governor-General  Primo  de  Rivera,  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
had  not  been  carried  out,  although  their  immediate  execution  had  been 
vouched  for  in  that  agreement. 

"  These   reforms  would  have  provided  protection  to  the  people 
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against  the  organized  oppression  and  rapacity  of  the  religious  frater- 
nities, would  have  secured  improved  civil  and  criminal  procedure  in 
courts,  and  have  guaranteed,  in  many  ways,  improvements  in  the 
fiscal  and  social  conditions  of  the  people.  The  repudiation  by  the 
Spanish  government  of  these  conditions,  made  by  Gen.  Primo  de 
Rivera,  now  left  the  rebel  leaders,  who  had  for  the  most  part  gone 
to  Hongkong,  free  to  act.  And  it  was  in  pursuance  of  that  free- 
dom of  action  that  Aguinaldo  again  sought  counsel  of  his  friends  in 
Saigon  and  Singapore,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  resumption  of 
operations  in  the  Philippines. 

"  Meantime,  Mr.  Bray,  whose  assistance  to  this  journal  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Philippines  has  been  very  considerable,  as  our 
readers  will  have  seen,  was  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  Singapore 
Free  Press  to  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  consul-general  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  anxious,  in  view  of  contingencies,  to  learn  as  much  as  possi- 
ble about  the  real  condition  of  the  Philippines.  It  was  a  few  days 
after  this  that  Aguinaldo  arrived  incognito  in  Singapore,  when  he  at 
once  met  his  friends,  including  Mr.  Bray. 

"  Affairs  now  becoming  more  warlike,  Mr.  Bray,  after  conversation 
with  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  eventually  arranged  an  interview  between 
that  gentleman  and  General  Aguinaldo,  which  took  place  late  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  24th  April,  at  'The  Mansion,'  River  Valley 
road.  There  were  present  on  that  occasion  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo 
y  Fami;  Mr.  E.  Spencer  Pratt,  consul-general  United  States  of  Anaer- 
ica  ;  Mr.  Howard  W.  Bray;  Aguinaldo' s  private  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Leyba  ;  Col.  M.  H.  del  Pilar,  and  Dr.  Marcelino  Santos. 

''  During  this  conference,  at  which  Mr.  Bray  acted  as  interpreter, 
General  Aguinaldo  explained  to  the  American  consul-general,  Mr. 
Pratt,  the  incidents  and  objects  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  described 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  General  Aguinaldo  then 
proceeded  to  detail  the  nature  of  the  co-operation  he  could  give,  in 
which  he,  in  the  event  of  the  American  forces  from  the  squadron 
landing  and  taking  possession  of  Manila,  would  guarantee  to  maintain 
order  and  discipline  amongst  the  native  troops  and  inhabitants  in  the 
same  humane  way  in  which  he  had  hitherto  conducted  the  war,  and 
prevent  them  from  committing  outrages  on  defenceless  Spaniards 
beyond  the  inevitable  in  fair  and  honorable  warfare.  He  further  de- 
clared his  ability  to  establish  a  proper  and  responsible  government 
on  liberal  principles,  and  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  same  terms  for 
the  country  as  the  United  States  intends  giving  to  Cuba. 

"  The  consul-general  of  the  United  States,  coinciding  with  the  gen- 
eral views  expressed  during  the  discussion,  placed  himself  at  once 
in  telegraphic  communication  with  Admiral  Dewey  at  Hongkong, 
between  whom  and  Mr.  Pratt  a  frequent  interchange  of  telegrams 
consequently  took  place. 
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''As  a  result,  another  private  interview  was  arranged  at  the  American 
consular  residence  at  the  Baffles  Hotel  between  General  Aguinaldo, 
Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  Mr.  Howard  Bray,  and  Mr.  Leyba,  private  secretary 
to  General  Aguinaldo. 

''  As  a  sequel  to  this  interview,  and  in  response  to  the  urgent 
request  of  Admiral  Dewey,  General  Aguinaldo  left  Singapore  for 
Hongkong  by  the  first  available  steamer,  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental  Malacca^  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  April,  at  noon,  accompanied 
by  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  del  Pilar,  and  Mr.  Leyba,  his  private 
secretary. 

"  The  only  interview  or  conversation  with  any  strangers  that  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo  had  during  his  stay  in  Singapore,  other  than  the  above 
interviews  was  during  a  visit  paid  by  General  Aguinaldo  to  Mr.  W.  G- 
St,  Clair,  editor  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press,  at  the  office  of  this 
journal.  On  that  occasion  General  Aguinaldo  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Bray  and  Mr.  Leyba. 

"Throughout  the  whole  stay  of  General  Aguinaldo  in  Singapore 
the  editor  was  kept  fully  informed  daily  of  the  progress  of  affairs. 
ISI'aturally,  however,  all  statement  of  what  occurred  has  been  withheld 
by  us  until  what  has  been  deemed  the  fitting  moment  has  arrived. 

"  The  substance  of  the  whole  incident  in  its  relations  to  the  recent 
course  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  has  been  very  fully  telegraphed 
by  the  editor,  both  to  New  York  and  London. 

"  The  influence  of  the  incident  on  the  future  of  the  Philippines  may 
prove  to  be  of  a  far  reaching  historical  character. 

"  AGUINALDO'S  POLICY. 

''  General  Aguinaldo's  policy  embraces  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines,  whose  internal  affairs  would  be  controlled  under  Euro- 
pean and  American  advisers.  American  protection  would  be  desirable 
temporarily  on  the  same  lines  as  that  which  might  be  instituted  here- 
after in  Cuba.  The  ports  of  the  Philippines  would  be  free  to  the  trade 
of  the  world,  safeguards  being  enacted  against  an  influx  of  Chinese 
aliens  who  would  compete  with  the  industrial  population  of  the  coun- 
try. There  would  be  a  complete  reform  of  the  present  corrupt  judi- 
cature of  the  country  under  experienced  European  law  officers. 
Entire  freedom  of  the  press  would  be  established,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  public  meeting.  There  would  be  general  religious  toleration, 
and  steps  would  be  taken  for  the  abolition  and  expulsion  of  the  tyran- 
nical religious  fraternities  who  have  laid  such  strong  hands  on  every 
branch  of  civil  administration.  Full  provision  would  be  given  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  and  wealth  of  the  country  by 
roads  and  railways,  and  by  the  removal  of  hindrances  to  enterprise 
and  investment  of  capital.     Spanish  officials  would  be  removed  to  a 
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place  of  safety  until  opportunity  offered  to  return  them  to  Spain.  The 
preservation  of  public  safety  and  order,  and  the  checking  of  reprisals 
against  Spaniards  would,  naturally,  have  to  be  a  first  care  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  new  state  of  things." 

Consul  Pratt  to  Mr,  Day,  Secretary  of  State, 

"No.  223.]    Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

"  Singapore,  May  20,  1898. 

*'  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  procla- 
mation in  Spanish,  issued  prior  to  the  departure  of  our  fleet  for 
Manila  by  the  insurgent  leaders  in  Hongkong,  calling  upon  the  Fili- 
pinos not  to  obey  the  appeal  of  the  Spaniards  to  oppose  the  Americans, 
but  to  rally  in  support  of  these,  as  they  came  as  their  friends  *and 
liberators. 

*' Three  copies  of  the  English  translation  of  the  above  I  also  inclose 
for  handing  to  the  press,  should  that,  in  your  opinion,  seem  advisable. 
'^  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

*'  E.  Spencer  Pratt, 
**  United  States  Consul  General. 

''  [Inclosure.] 
*' America's  Allies  — The  Manifesto  of  the  Filipinos. 

"  The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  a  proclamation 
of  the  rebel  leaders  in  Hongkong,  sent  over  to  the  Philippines  in 
advance  of  the  American  squadron:  — 

"  Compatriots:  Divine  Providence  is  about  to  place  independence 
within  our  reach,  and  in  a  way  that  the  most  free  and  independent 
nation  could  hardly  wish  for 

*'  The  Americans,  not  from  mercenary  motives,  but  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  the  lamentations  of  so  many  persecuted  people,  have  con- 
sidered it  opportune  to  extend  their  protecting  mantle  to  our  beloved 
country,  now  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  sever  relations  with  Spain, 
owing  to  the  tyranny  this  nation  is  exercising  in  Cuba,  causing  enor- 
mous injury  to  the  Americans,  who  have  such  large  commercial  and 
other  interests  there." 

[Summary  of  Omissions :  Do  not  fire  on  the  Americans  who  are  your 
liberators,  but  rather  on  the  Spaniards  who  are  your  natural  enemies. 
The  Americans  will  attack  by  sea,  therefore  we  insurgents  must  attack  by 
land.  Assemble  where  you  see  the  American  flag  flying.  May  the  spirit 
of  Rizal  be  with  us  and  guide  us  to  victory.] 
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Consul  Pratt  to  Mr,  Day,  Secretary  of  State. 

^*No.  225.]  ''Consul-General  of  the  United  States, 

* '  Sin gapore,  Jim e  2 , 1 898 . 

*'  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  enclosed  a  telegram  from  Hong- 
kong of  the  25th  ultimo,  on  the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  pub- 
lished in  Singapore  yesterday  afternoon,  the  1st  instant. 

*'  Considering  the  enthusiastic  manner  General  Aguinaldo  has  been 
received  by  the  natives,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  already 
appears  to  have  inspired  Admiral  Dewey,  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think, 
that  I  did  not  overrate  his  importance,  and  that  I  have  materially 
assisted  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  in  securing 
his  co-operation. 

**  Why  this  co-operation  should  not  have  been  secured  to  us  during 
the  months  General  Aguinaldo  remained  awaiting  events  in  Hong- 
kong, and  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  there  without  having  been 
approached  in  the  interest  of  our  Government,  I  cannot  understand. 

'*  No  close  observer  of  what  has  transpired  in  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  could  have  failed  to  recognize  that  General 
Aguinaldo  enjoyed  above  all  others  the  confidence  of  the  Filipino 
insurgents  and  the  respect  alike  of  Spaniards  and  foreigners  in  the 
Islands,  all  of  whom  vouched  for  his  high  sense  of  justice  and  honor. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  etc., 

'*E.  Spenceb  Pratt, 
'^  United  States  Consul- General.''^ 

'*  [Inclosure  in  Dispatch,  No.  125.*] 

"  [The  Singapore  Free  Press,  Wednesday,  June  1,  1898.  Hongkong 
Telegraph  25th.'] 

''THE   WAR  — THE   SITUATION   IN  TFIE   PHILIPPINES. 

*'  The  Japanese  cruiser,  AMtsushima,  arrived  here  yesterday  from 
Manila,  and  the  following  is  the  latest  news  :  — 

*'  General  Aguinaldo  arrived  by  the  McGulloch  on  the  19th 
instant,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  natives. 

*'  Admiral  Dewey  was  very  much  pleased  with  him,  and  has  turned 
over  to  him  two  modern  field  pieces  and  three  hundred  rifles,  with 
plenty  of  ammunition. 

^'  General  Aguinaldo  is  now  organizing  an  attack  on  the  Spanish 
land  forces,  and  a  decisive  battle  may  be  expected  soon. 

"  The  Manila  papers  are  publishing  sensational  articles  hourly, 
among  which  is  that  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore  is  so  used  up  in  the, late 
engagement  that  the  American  Admiral  decided  to  scuttle  her. 

*  Evidently  misprint  for  225. 
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"  The  archbishop  has  assurecMhe  }3eople  that  four  Spanish  battle- 
ships are  on  their  way  out,  and  that  God  has  informed  him  that  in  the 
next  engagement  the  armies  of  the  most  Christian  Spain  will  be 
victorious." 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  350-352.] 

Consul  Pratt  to  Mr,  JDay^  Secretary  of  State. 
''1^0.  229.] 

''Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

"  Singapore^  June  9,  1898. 

"Sir, —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this  afternoon,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  General  Aguinaldo's  recent 
successes  near  Manila,  I  was  waited  upon  by  the  Philippine  residents 
in  Singapore  and  presented  an  address  which,  though  written  in 
Spanish,  was  delivered  in  French,  and  which  I  accordingly  replied  to 
in  that  language. 

*'  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  sent  me  by  the  editors  of  the  Singa- 
pore Free  Press  and  Straits  Times,  both  of  whom  were  present,  I 
submit  herewith,  with  duplicates  for  the  press,  should  you  consider 
their  publication  desirable. 

"  The  original  address  in  Spanish  was  not  left  with  me,  but  I  am 
promised  it  as  soon  as  properly  written  out,  and  will  then  forward  it. 

"  My  reply,  however,  I  cannot  forv/ard,  as  it  was  not  written,  but 
extemporaneous ,  and  has  been  correctly  rendered  from  the  French 
into  English  in  the  within  reports,  from  which  you  will  note  that  I 
avoided  touching  upon  the  question  of  our  future  policy  re  the 
Philippines.  I  have  the  honor,  etc.,  , 

'''E.  Spencer  Pratt, 
"  United  States  Consul-General.'^^ 

"  [Inclosures. — The  Straits  Times,  June  9.] 

•'Mr.    Spencer    Pratt    Serenaded  —  Meeting   of   Filipino 
Refugees    at    the    United    States    Consulate  —  They 
Present     an     Address     to    Mr.     Spencer    Pratt    and 
Drink   to    America,    England,    and    Admiral    Dewey. 
[The  address,  by  Dr.  Santos,  is  here  omitted.] 

''  After  listening  to  the  address,  the  United  States  Consul-General, 
also  speaking  in  French,  said:  — 

"  Gentlemen:  The  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  is  so  un- 
expected that  I  cannot  find  appropriate  words  with  which  to  thank 
you  and  with  which  to  reply  to  the  eloquent  address  you  have  just 
read  to  me.  Rest  assured,  though,  that  I  fully  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  motives  that  have  prompted  your  present  action  and  that 
your  words,  which  have  sunk  deep  in  my  heart,  shall  be  faithfully 
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repeated  to  the  President,  to  Admiral  Dewey,  and  to  the  American 
people  from  whom,  I  am  sure,  that  they  will  meet  with  full  and 
generous  response. 

^' A  little  over  a  month  ago  the  world  resounded  with  the  praise* 
of  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  fellow-officers  and  men  for  a  glorious  vic- 
tory won  by  the  American  Asiatic  Squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Manila. 
Now  we  have  news  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  your  own 
distinguished  leader,  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  co-operating  on  land 
with  the  Americans  at  sea.  You  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of 
what  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished  by  General  Aguinaldo  and 
your  fellow-countrymen  under  his  command. 

**  When,  six  weeks  ago,  I  learned  that  General  Aguinaldo  had  ar- 
rived incognito  at  Singapore,  I  immediately  sought  him  out.  An 
hour's  interview  convinced  me  that  he  was  the  man  for  the  occasion*, 
and,  having  communicated  with  Admiral  Dewey,  I  accordingly 
arranged  for  him  to  join  the  latter,  which  he  did  at  Cavite.  The 
rest  you  know. 

'*  I  am  thankful  to  have  been  the  means,  though  merely  the  acci- 
dental means,  of  bringing  about  the  arrangement  between  General 
Aguinaldo  and  Admiral  Dewey,  which  has  ended  so  happily.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  eventful  outcome  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  Filipinos. 

''  My  parting  words  to  General  Aguinaldo  were,  '  General,  when 
you  have  proved  yourself  great,  prove  yourself  magnanimous';  and 
from  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  recent  Spanish  prisoners,  it  would 
appear  that  he  has  done  so."* 

♦The  Singapore  Fi^ee  Press  article,  being  almost  word  for  word  the  same 
as  the  above,  Is  here  omitted. 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  356.] 

[NoTK.  — The  following  letter  is  inserted  out  of  its  chronological  order, 
because  it  is  a  reply  to  the  foregoing.] 

Secretary  Bay  to  Mr,  Pratt j  U.  S.  Consul- General, 
*'I^o.  87.]  Department  OF  State, 

Washington^  July  20, 1898. 

''  Sir,  —  Your  No.  229  of  the  9th  ultimo,  inclosing  printed  copies  of 
a  report  from  the  Straits  Times  of  the  same  day,  entitled  *  Mr.  Spen- 
cer Pratt's  Serenade,'  with  a  view  to  its  communication  to  the  press, 
has  been  received  and  considered. 

*'By  Department's  telegram  of  the  17th  of  June  you  were  in- 
structed to  avoid  unauthorized  negotiations  with  the  Philippine  insur- 
gents. The  reasons  for  this  instruction  were  conveyed  to  you  in  my 
No.  78  of  the  16th  of  June,  by  which  the  President's  views  on  the 
subject  of  your  relations  with  General  Aguinaldo  were  fully  expressed. 
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''  The  extract  now  communicated  from  you  from  the  Straits  Times 
of  the  9th  of  June  has  occasioned  a  feeling  of  disquietude  and  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  some  of  your  acts  may  not  have  borne  a  signifi- 
cance and  produced  an  impression  which  this  government  would  be 
compelled  to  regret. 

"  The  address  presented  to  you  by  the  twenty- five  or  thirty  Fili- 
pinos who  gathered  about  the  consulate  discloses  an  understanding 
on  their  part  that  the  object  of  Admiral  Dewey  was  to  support  the 
cause  of  General  Aguinaldo,  and  that  the  ultimate  object  of  our  action 
is  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Philippines  '  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.' 

''Your  address  does  not  repel  this  implication,  and  it  moreover 
represents  that  Aguinaldo  was  '  sought  out  by  you,'  whereas  it  had  been 
the  understanding  of  the  Department  that  you  received  him  only  upon 
the  request  of  a  British  subject  named  Bray,  who  formerly  lived  in 
the  Philippines  Your  further  reference  to  General  Aguinaldo  as  '  the 
man  for  the  occasion '  and  to  your  '  bringing  about  the  arrangement 
between  General  Aguinaldo  and  Admiral  Dewey  which  has  resulted 
so  happily,'  also  represents  the  matter  in  a  light  which  causes  appre- 
hension lest  your  action  may  have  laid  ground  for  future  misunder- 
standings and  complications. 

'Tor  these  reasons  the  Department  has  not  caused  the  article  to 
be  given  to  the  press,  lest  it  might  seem  thereby  to  lend  a  sanction 
to  views  the  expression  of  which  it  had  not  authorized. 
"  Respectfully  yours, 

"William  R.  Day." 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  354-350.] 
Secretary  Day  to  Mr.  Pratt ^  U.  S.  Consul  at  Singapore. 

"  Ko.  78.]  Department  of  State, 

"  Washington^  June  16, 1898. 
"  SiK, — I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  confidential  dispatch 
No.  112,  of  the  28th,  April  last,  in  which  you  report  your  proceedings 
in  bringing  together  the  insurgent  general  Emilio  Aguinaldo  and 
Admiral  Dewey,  before  the  latter's  departure  for  Manila.  It  appears 
that  your  meeting  with  General  Aguinaldo  was  brought  about  through 
the  good  office  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bray,  a  British  subject,  who  had  been 
compelled  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  things  in  the  Philippines,  to 
abandon  his  property  and  business  there,  and  that,  after  an  interview 
with  General  Aguinaldo,  you  telegraphed  to  Admiral  Dewey  that  the 
insurgent  leader  would  come  to  Hongkong  to  arrange  for  a  general 
co-operation  of  the  insurgents,  if  this  should  be  desired.  The  Admiral 
telegraphed  in   reply,    '  Tell   Aguinaldo  come  as  soon  as  possible. 
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As  a  consequence,  General  Aguinaldo,  with  his  aid-de-camp  and 
private  secretary,  left  Singapore  for  Hongkong  on  the  26th  of  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  Admiral  Dewey.  You  promise  the  Depart- 
ment a  fuller  account  of  your  interview  with  General  Aguinaldo  by 
the  next  mail,  and  say  that  in  arranging  for  his  direct  '  co-operation  ' 
with  the  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  you  have  prevented 
a  possible  conflict  of  action  and  facilitated  the  work  of  occupying  and 
administering  the  Philippines. 

'^  The  Department  observes  that  you  informed  General  Aguinaldo 
that  you  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  United  States;  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  fuller  report  which  you  promise,  it  is  assumed  that  you 
did  not  attempt  to  commit  this  Government  to  any  alliance  with  the 
Philippine  insurgents.  To  obtain  the  unconditional  personal  assist- 
ance of  General  Aguinaldo  in  the  expedition  to  Manila  was  proper,  if 
in  so  doing  he  was  not  induced  to  form  hopes  which  it  might  not  be 
practicable  to  gratify.  This  Government  has  known  the  Philippine 
insurgents  only  as  discontented  and  rebellious  subjects  of  Spain,  and 
is  not  acquainted  with  their  purposes.  Whil^  their  contest  with  that 
power  has  been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  they  have  neither  asked 
nor  received  from  this  Government  any  recognition.  The  United 
States  in  entering  upon  the  occupation  of  the  islands,  as  the  result  of 
its  military  operations  in  that  quarter  will  do  so  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  which  the  state  of  war  confers,  and  will  expect  from  the  inhab- 
itants, without  regard  to  their  former  attitude  toward  the  Spanish 
Government,  that  obedience  which  will  be  lawfully  due  from  them. 

**  If,  in  the  course  of  your  conferences  with  General  Aguinaldo,  you 
acted  upon  the  assumption  that  this  Government  would  co-operate 
with  him  for  the  furtherance  of  any  plan  of  his  own,  or  that,  in 
accepting  his  co-operation,  it  would  consider  itself  pledged  to  recog- 
nize any  political  claims  which  he  may  put  forward,  your  action  was 
unauthorized  and  cannot  be  approved. 

''  Kespectfully  yours, 

''  William  E.  Day." 

Consul  Pratt  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Moore,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

''  No.  236.] 

*'  Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

*'  Singapore^  June  20,  1898. 
^'  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  havereceived  the  Depart- 
ment's cipher  telegram  reading  thus  :  — 

"  Washington,  June  17. 
^'  Pratt,  Consul  General,  Singapore.  * 

^'  Two  hundred  and  twelve  received  and  answered.  Avoid  unau- 
thorized negotiations  with  Philippine  insurgents.  *'  Day. 
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and  I  have  sent  the  Department  the  following  cipher  telegram  in 

reply:  — 

*'  Singapore,  June  19. 
''  Sp^cretaby  of  State,  Washington  : 

'' Kg  intention  negotiate.  Left  that  Dewey  who  desired  Aguinaldo 
come.  Pratt. 

which  means  that  I  neither  have  nor  had  any  intention  to  negotiate 
with  the  Philippine  insurgents,  and,  in  the  case  of  General  x\guinaldo, 
was  especially  careful  to  leave  such  negotiations  to  Commodore 
Dewey. 

"  My  action  in  the  matter  was  indeed  limited  to  obtaining  the  assur- 
ance of  General  Aguinaldo's  willingness  toco-operate  with  our  forces, 
communicating  this  to  Commodore  Dewey,  and,  upon  the  latter 's 
expressing  the  desire  that  he  should  come  on  as  soon  as  possible, 
arranging  for  the  general  to  do  so. 

'*  I  shall  anxiously  await  the  instruction  your  telegram  refers  to  for 
the  Department's  opinioa  of  my  above  course,  but  can  scarcely  believe, 
in  view  of  the  motives  which  prompted  it,  and  the  excellent  results 
which  have  ensued,  that  it  can  be  altogether  disapproved. 
^'  I  have,  etc., 

''E.  Spencer  Pratt. *' 

Consul  Pratt  to  Mr.  J  .B.  Moore^  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

"  No.  236.] 

''  Consiilate-Gsnteral  of  the  [Jnited  States, 

''  Siyigapore.,  June  21, 1898. 

^'  Sir,  —  In  continuation  of  my  dispatch  No.  235,  of  the  20th  instant, 
I  beg  to  state  that  if,  in  regard  to  General  Aguinaldo,  I  arranged 
directly  with  Commodore  Devvey  without  obtaining  the  Department's 
previous  authorization,  it  was  because  of  the  little  time  there  was  in 
which  to  act  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  explaining  by  cable  to 
the  Department  the  value  of  the  general's  co-operation,  of  which  I  felt 
the  commodore  would  already  be  in  a  position  to  judge  from  what  he 
must  have  learned  of  the  situation  while  at  Hongkong. 

"  I  beg  further  to  stata  that  it  was  not  only  on  account  of  the  material 
aid  I  was  conlident  he  would  lend  us  that  I  regarded  the  co-operation 
of  General  Aguinaldo  as  so  desirable,  but  also,  because,  as  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  insurgents,  he  was,  I  considered,  the  one 
best  able  to  direct  and  influence  them,  and  therefore  the  one  most 
important  for  our  commander  to  have  under  immediate  control,  both 
as  concerned  the  present  and  future  policy  of  our  government  in  the 
Philippines,  whatever  that  policy  might  be. 

*'  Had  it  not  been  arranged  for  General  Aguinaldo  thus  to  co-operate 
with  us  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  returned  to  the 
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Islands  of  his  own  accord  and  undertaken  independent  operations  which 
might,  I  fear,  have  caused  us  serious  embarrassment.  I  am  not  hav- 
ing, nor  do  I  propose  to  have,  any  further  dealings  here  with  tiie 
Philippine  insurgents.  ''I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

''  E.  Spencer  Pratt, 

"  U.  S.  Consul' General.''^ 

Mr,  Cridler  to  Mr,  Pratt. 

*'  No.  82.]  Department  of  State. 

'''  Washington,  June  2oth^  1898. 
*'  Sir,  —  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatches  Nos. 
214  (May  1)  and  217  (May  5,  1898),  in  regard  to  arrangements  made 
with  Aguinaldo  for  co-operation  with  our  Kavy. 

"  In  reply  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Department  is  pleased  to 
learn  that  you  did  not  make  any  political  pledges  to  Aguinaldo. 
''  Respectfully  yours, 

"  Thos.  W.  Cridler, 

*'  Third  Assistant  Secretary.^'' 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  358.] 

Consul  Pratt  to  Mr,  Day,  Secretary  of  State. 
^*  No.  250.] 

'*  [Confidential.] 

''  Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

**  Singapore^  July  28,  1898. 
"  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowlege  the  receipt  of  your  instruc- 
tion No.  78,  of  the  16th  ultimo,  in  reply  to  my  dispatch  No.  112,  of  the 
28th  of  April  last,  reporting  ray  proceedings  in  bringing  together  the 
insurgent  leader,  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  and  Admiral  Dewey  before 
the  latter's  departure  for  Manila. 

''I  have  carefully  considered  your  observations  upon  my  action  in 
this  matter  and  beg  to  repeat  what  I  have  stated  in  my  latter  dis- 
patches on  the  same  subject,  that  I  declined  even  to  discuss  with 
General  Aguinaldo  the  question  of  the  future  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  Philippines;  that  I  held  out  no  hopes  to  him 
of  any  kind,  committed  the  Government  in  no  way  whatever,  and,  in 
the  course  of  our  confidences,  never  acted  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Government  would  co-operate  with  him  -—  General  Aguinaldo  — 
for  the  furtherance  of  any  plan  of  his  own,  nor  that,  in  accepting  his 
said  co-operation,  it  would  consider  itself  pledged  to  recognize  any 
political  claims  which  he  might  put  forward. 
'•^  I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

*'  E.  Spencer  Pratt, 
**  United  States  Consul- General.^'* 
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-2,     CORRESPONDENCE   OF   O.  F.  WILLIAMS,  U.    S.    CONSUL 
AT   MANILA. 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  329.] 

Consul  Williams'  to  Mr.  Day^  Secretary  of  State. 

"U.  S.  S.  Baltimore: 
''  Consulate  of  the  United  States. 

f       "  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  June  16,  1898. 
"  (Special.) 

'*SiR, —  ISummai^y  of  omissions :  Insurgents  active  and  successful 
against  Spaniards.  Aguinaldo  directs  operations  from  his  headquarters. 
Filipinos,  in  contrast  to  Spaniards,  emulate  American  treatment  of 
wounded,  prisoners,  and   non-combatants.] 

"For  future  advantage  I  am  maintaiaing  cordial  relations  with  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo,  having  stipulated  subraissiveness  to  our  forces  when 
treating  for  their  return  here.  Last  Sunday,  the  12th,  they  held  a 
council  to  form  provisional  government.  I  was  urged  to  attend,  but 
thought  best  to  decline.  A  form  of  government  was  adopted,  but 
General  Aguinaldo  told  me  to-day  that  his  friends  all  hoped  that  the 
Philippines  would  be  held  as  a  colony  of  United  States  of  America. 

'*It  has  been  my  effort  to  maintain  harmony  with  insurgents  in  order 
to  exercise  greater  influence  hereafter  when  we  re-organize  gov- 
ernment. 

"  Manila  is  hemmed  in:  foreigners  other  than  Spaniards  have,  by 
kindness  of  Rear-Admiral  Dewey,  been  allowed  to  leave  the  beleag- 
uered city  and  are  cared  for  on  merchant  ships  in  the  bay. 

[Summary :  Baltirnore  leaves  to-morrow.  Details  of  battle  of  May  1. 
Spanish  fleet  losses.     Fear  Manila  may  fall  too  soon.] 

'^  I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

"  Oscar  F.  Williams, 

''  United  States  ConsuV 

[Note.  —  The  following  letter  is  printed  out  of  its  chronological  order, 
as  it  is  an  answer  to  the  preceding.] 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  330.] 

Mr,  Cridler  to  Mr.  Williams^  U.  S.  Consul  at  Manila, 

"  Ko.  18.]  Washington,  August  4,  1898. 

•'  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  special  dispatch 
of  the  16th  of  June  last,  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     Your  course,  while  maintain- 
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ing  amicable  relations  with  the  insurgents,  in  abstaining  from  any 
participation  in  the  adoption  of  their  so-called  provisional  go vernmenty 
is  approved. 

''  Respectfully  yours, 

''  Tiios.  W.  Cridler, 
"  Third  Assistant  SecreMry,'^ 


[Senate  Document  208,  page  15.] 

From  letter  of  General  Aguinaldo  to  Mr.,.  Williams, 
United  States  Consul. 

"August  1, 1898. 

[Omitted  portions  are  not  summarized,  as  this  letter  is  printed  in  full 
in  Pamphlet  II.,  of  this  series,  page  14.] 

"  I  have  done  what  they  [the  Filipinos]  desire,  establishing  a 
government  in  order  that  nothing  important  may  be  done  without 
consulting  fully  their  sovereign  will,  not  only  because  it  was  my 
duty,  but  also  because  acting  in  any  other  manner  they  would  fail  to 
recognize  me  as  the  interpreter  of  their  aspirations  and  would  punish 
me  as  a  traitor,  replacing  me  by  another  more  careful  of  his  honor  and 
his  dignity. 

*'  I  have  said  always,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  we  recognize  the  right 
of  the  I^Torth  Americans  to  our  gratitude,  for  we  do  not  forget  for  a 
moment  the  favors  we  have  received  and  are  now  receiving;  but  how- 
ever great  those  favors  may  be,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  remove 
the  distrust  of  my  compatriots. 

**  These  say  that  if  the  object  of  the  United  States  is  to  annex  these 
islands,  why  not  recognize  the  government  established  in  them,  in 
order  in  that  manner  to  join  with  it  the  same  as  by  annexation  ? 

*^  Why  do  not  the  American  generals  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  Filipino  generals  and,  uniting  their  forces,  render  the  end  more 
decisive  ? 

"  Is  it  intended,  indeed,  to  carry  out  annexation  against  the  wish  of 
these  people,  distorting  the  legal  sense  of  that  word  ?  If  the  revolu- 
tionary government  is  the  genuine  representative  by  right  and  deed 
of  the  Filipino  people,  as  we  have  proved  when  necessary,  why  is  it 
wished  to  oppress  instead  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  friendship  ? 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  present  to  my  compatriots  the  favors 
received  through  Admiral  Dewey,  for  they  assert  that  up  to  the 
present,  the  American  forces  have  shown  not  an  active,  only  a  passive 
co-operation,  from  which  they  suppose  that  the  intentions  of  these 
forces  are  not  for  the  best.  They  assert,  besides,  that  it  is  possible  to 
suppose  that  I  was  brought  from  Hongkong  to  assure  these  forces  by 
my  presence  that  the  Filipinos  would  not  make  common  cause  with 
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the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  have  delivered  to  the  Filipinos  the  arms 
abandoned  by  the  former  in  the  Cavite  Arsenal,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves much  labor,  fatigue,  blood,  and  treasure  that  a  war  with  Spain 
would  cost. 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  these  unworthy  suspicions.  I  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  generosity  and  philanthropy  which  shine  in  characters 
of  gold  in, the  history  of  the  privileged  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  that  reason,  invoking  the  friendship  which  you  profess  for  me 
and  the  love  which  you  have  for  my  people,  I  pray  you  earnestly,  as  also 
the  distinguished  generals  who  represent  your  country  in  these  islands, 
that  you  entreat  the  Government  at  Washington  to  recognize  the 
revolutionary  government  of  the  Filipinos,  and  I,  for  my  part,  will 
labor  with  all  my  power  with  my  people  that  the  United  States  shall 
not  repent  their  sentiments  of  humanity  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  an 
oppressed  people.'' 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  331.] 
^       Consul  Williams  to  Mr.  Day,  Secretary  of  State. 
"  (Special.) 

*'  Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

''  Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 

"'U.  S.  S.  Baltimore,  Manila  Bay,  August  4,  1898. 

''  Sir,  —  It  has  been  my  study  to  keep  on  pleasant  terms  with  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo  for  ultimate  objects.  By  so  doing  I  have  avoided 
certain  troubles  and  aided  our  forces.  Admiral  Dewey  says  1  have 
planted  the  seeds  of  cordial  co-operation. 

''  My  argument  with  General  Aguinaldo  has  been  that  the  condi- 
tions of  government  by  U.  S.  A.  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be 
vastly  better  for  him  and  his  people  in  honor,  advancement,  and 
profits  than  could  exist  under  any  plan  fixed  by  himself  and  Fili- 
pinos. I  have  traversed  the  whole  ground  of  government  with  him 
in  council,  and  he  has  called  his  officials  from  fifteen  provinces  to 
meet  me  for  their  discussion,  all  stated  as  friendly  but  unofficial  on 
my  part.  Our  relations  are  cordial,  while  certain  antagonisms  have 
arisen  between  the  General  and  certain  other  Americans. 

*'  I  hope  to  bring  about  harmony  and  co-operation  for  mutual  good. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

*' Oscar  F.  Williams, 
''  United  States  Consul,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.'' 
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3.     CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 
U.    S.  CONSUL  AT  HONGKONG. 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  336.] 
Consul  Wildman  to  Mr.  Moore,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

''  No.  63.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

"  Hongkong,  July  18,  1898. 
^^SiR,— I  Summary  of  Omissions:  Spain  cannot  regain  the  Philippines. 
Superior  character  of  the  insurgent  leaders;   their  object  in  flighting. 
**  Systematic  attempt  to  blacken"   Aguinaldo's   character.      Interviews 
with  insurgent  delegation.] 

''  On  May  2,  Aguinaldo  arrived  in  Hongkong  and  immediately  called 
on  me.  It  was  May  16  before  I  could  obtain  permission  from 
Admiral  Dewey  to  allow  Aguinaldo  to  go  by  the  United  States  ship 
McCuUochj  and  I  put  him  aboard  in  the  night  so  as  to  save  any  com- 
plications with  the  local  government.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
Aguinaldo  at  Cavite,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  which  I  had  Outlined 
for  him  before  he  left,  forbidding  pillage,  and  making  it  a  criminal 
offence  to  maltreat  neutrals.  He,  of  course,  organized  a  government 
of  which  he  was  dictator,  an  absolutely  necessary  step,  if  he  hoped  to 
maintain  control  over  the  natives,  and  from  that  date  until  the  present 
time  he  has  been  uninterruptedly  successful  in  the  field  and  dignified 
and  just  as  the  head  of  his  government.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ments to  me  by  letter,  he  has  been  approached  by  both  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Germans,  and  has  had  tempting  offers  made  him  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  He  has  been  watched  very  closely  by  Admiral  Dewey, 
Consul  Williams,  and  his  own  junta  here  in  Hongkong,  and  nothing 
of  moment  has  occurred  which  would  lead  any  one  to  believe  that  he 
was  not  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  promises  made  to  me  in  this 
consulate. 

'^  The  insurgents  are  fighting  for  freedom  from  Spanish  rule,  and 
rely  upon  the  well-known  sense  of  justice  that  controls  all  the  actions  of 
our  Government  as  to  their  future. 

'^  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record  as  stating  that  the 
insurgent  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  cannot  be  dealt  with 
as  though  they  were  Korth  American  Indians,  willing  to  be  removed 
from  one  reservation  to  another  at  the  whim  of  their  masters.  If  the 
United  States  decides  not  to  retain  the  Philippine  Islands,  its  ten 
million  people  will  demand  independence,  and  ,the  attempt  of  any 
foreign  nation  to  obtain  territory  or  coaling  stations  will  be  resisted 
with  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  fought  the  Spaniards. 
''  I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

*' Eounsevelle  Wildman,  Consul-General.''^ 
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[Senate  Documekt  62,  pages  338  to  340.] 
Consul  Wildman  to  Mr.  Moore,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

**  No.  66.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

*'  Hongkong,  August  9, 1898. 
"  Sir,  —  On  August  7th,  I  received  the  following  cablegram  :  ■— 

"  Washington,  August  7, 1898. 
"  Wildman,  Consul  Hongkong  :    If  you   wrote  Aguinaldo  as  re- 
ported by  Hongkonfi:   correspondent   of   Daily   Mail  your  action  is 
disapproved,  and  you  are  forbidden  to  make  pledges  or  discuss  policy. 

"  MOQRE. 

**  To  which  I  replied  on  August  8,  1898:  -— 

''  Moore,  Washington  :  Never  made  pledges  or  discussed  policy  of 
America  with  Aguinaldo  further  than  to  try  and  hold  him  to  prom- 
ises made  before  Dewey  took  him  (to)  Cavite,  believing  it  my  duty,  it 
being  understood  that  my  influence  is  good.  If  report  contrary,  I 
disavow.  "  Wildman. 

''  I  feel  it  only  justice  to  myself  to  make  some  explanation  regard- 
ing the  numerous  newspaper  reports  that  go  from  this  city,  and  to 
the  many  opinions  that  are  put  into  my  mouth  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  war  by  my  friends  of  the  press.  I  have  never  so  far  taken 
occasion  to  deny  any  of  them,  knowing  that  the  Department  would 
realize  that,  through  the  incidents  of  war  and  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  Hongkong,  I  have  been  placed  in  a  position,  through  no  desire 
of  my  own,  which  has  made  me  a  mark  for  the  representatives  of  all 
the  big  newspapers  of  the  world. 

'*  In  my  dispatch,  Ko.  63,  of  July  18,  1898,  I  tried  to  briefly  outline 
the  position  Coosul  Williams  and  myself  had  taken  towards  the 
insurgents.  We  believed  that  they  were  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  if 
Aguinaldo  was  placed  in  command,  and  was  acceptable  to  the  insur- 
gents as  their  leader,  that  Admiral  Dewey  or  General  Merritt  would 
have  some  one  whom  they  could  hold  responsible  for  any  excesses. 
The  other  alternative  was  to  allow  the  entire  islands  to  be  overrun  by 
small  bands  bent  only  on  revenge  and  looting.  We  considered  that 
Aguinaldo  had  more  qualifications  for  leadership  than  any  of  his  rivals. 
We  made  him  no  pledges  and  extracted  from  him  but  two,  viz.,  to 
obey  unquestioningly  the  commander  of  the  United  States  f  orces  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  conduct  his  warfare  on  civilized  lines. 
He  was  in  and  out  of  the  consulate  for  nearly  a  month,  and  I  believe 
I  have  taken  his  measure  and  that  I  acquired  some  influence  with  him. 
I  have  striven  to  retain  his  influence  and  have  used  it  in  conjunction 
with  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  both  Admiral  Dewey  and  Consul 
Williams. 

*'  Aguinaldo  has  written  me  by  every  opportunity,  and  I  believe 
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that  he  has  been  frank  with  me  regarding  both  his  actions  and  his 
motives.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he]  would  like  to  be  President  of  the 
Philippine  Republic,  and  there  may  be  a  small  coterie  of  his  native 
advisers  who  entertain  alike  ambition,  but  1  am  perfectly  certain  that 
that  majority  of  his  followers,  and  all  the  wealthy  Filipinos  have  but 
one  desire  —  to  become  citizens  ol  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
for  the  mass  of  uneducated  natives  they  would  be  content  under  any 
rule  save  that  of  friars.  My  correspondence  with  Aguinaldo  has 
been  strictly  of  a  personal  nature,  and  I  have  missed  no  opportunity 
to  remind  him  of  his  antebellum  promises.  His  letters  are  childish, 
and  he  is  far  more  interested  in  the  kind  of  a  cane  he  will  carry  or  the 
breastplate  he  will  wear  than  the  figure  he  will  make  in  history.  The 
demands  that  he  and  his  junta  here  have  made  upon  my  time  is 
excessive  and  tiresome.  He  is  a  man  of  petty  moods,  and  I  have 
repeatedly  had  letters  from  Consul  Williams  requesting  me  to  write  to 
Aguinaldo  a  friendly  letter  congratulating  him  on  his  success,  and 
reminding  him  of  his  obligations.  1  do  not  care  to  quote  Admiral 
Dewey,  as  his  letters  are  all  of  a  strictly  personal  nature,  but  I  feel 
perfectly  free  to  refer  you  to  him  as  to  my  attitude  and  actions.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  I  feel  that  I  need  to  make  any  defence,  but 
because  I  believe  that  the  Daily  Mail  to  which  you  refer  in  the  above 
telegram  has  misconstrued  my  attitude,  and  placed  me  in  a  false 
position. 

''  I  find  on  investigation  that  the  letter  you  refer  to  as  published  in 
the  London  Mail  was  a  personal  one,  written  by  me  on  July  25th,  at 
the  request  of  Consul  Williams,  and  on  lines  with  which  we  have 
been  working  with  Aguinaldo  from  the  first.  Aguinaldo  had  for 
some  weeks  been  getting  what  Admiral  Dewey  called  a  *  big  head,' 
and  writing  me  sulky,  childish  letters.  In  consequence  I  wrote  him 
in  part  as  follows: 

*'  'I  you  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  forces,  and  do  not 
allow  any  small  differences  of  opinion  and  fancied  slights  to  keep 
you  from  the  one  set  purpose  of  freeing  your  island  from  the  cruel- 
ties under  which  you  claim  it  has  been  groaning  for  so  many  hundred 
years,  your  name  in  history  will  be  a  glorious  one.  There  are  greater 
prizes  in  the  world  than  that  of  being  the  mere  chief  of  a  revolution. 
Do  not  forget  that  the  United  States  undertook  this  war  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  relieving  the  Cubans  from  the  cruelties  under  which  they 
were  suffering,  and  not  for  the  love  of  conquest  or  the  hope  of  gain. 
Whatever  the  final  disposition  of  the  conquered  territory  may  be  you 
can  trust  to  the  United  States  that  justice  and  honor  will  control  all 
their  dealmgs  with  you.  The  first  thing  is  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke.     Do  not  let  anything  interfere  with  this.' 

*'  If  the  newspapers  can  make  anything  out  of  this  personal  letter 
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that  looks  like  a  pledge  or  an  assumption  on  my  part  of  powers  that 
are  not  vested  in  me,  I  must  decline  to  accept  their  interpretation, 
and  in  so  much  as  Aguinaldo  himself  does  not  so  construe  it,  I  trust 
the  Department  will  not  consider  that  I  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
discretion  or  embarrassed  the  Department  in  any  way. 
''  1  have  the  honor,  etc., 

'^  KOUNSEVELLE   WiLDMAN, 

''  Consul' GeneraV^ 


II.     REPOETS  OF  COMMAN^DIKG   OFFICERS. 
1.    Rear- Admiral  Dewey's  Kelations  with  Aguinaldo. 

a.    contempokatiy  reports  to  washington. 

[Report  of  Admiral  Dewey  for  1898,  page  40.] 

"  Hongkong,  3Iay  24,  1898  (Cavile,  May  20). 
"  Secretary  of  ISTayy,  Washi7igton: 

''  Situation  unchanged.  Strict  blockade  is  continued.  Great  scarcity 
prevails  at  Manila.  Foreign  subjects  fear  an  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  them  to  be  transferred 
to  Cavite  by  the  foreign  men-of-war,  if  necessary.  Aguinaldo,  the 
rebel  commander-in-chief,  was  brought  down  by  the  McCulloch. 
Organizing  forces  near  Cavite  and  may  render  assistance  that  will  be 
valuable.  I  do  not  consider  submarine  mines  here  practicable,  on 
account  of  great  depth  and  width  of  bay  and  entrance.  If  attacked 
by  superior  force,  the  squadron  will  endeavor  to  give  a  good  account 
of  itself.  The  American  bark  Saranac  was  captured  off  Iloilo, 
Philippine  Islands.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  0/iaHes ion  with  ammu- 
nition, I  propose  to  recapture  and  clear  the  island  of  small  Spanish 
gun  vessels.  When  is  Charleston  expected  to  Arrive?  I  request  you 
will  send  to  the  Asiatic  Station  the  Bennington  and  the  Yorktown^ 
if  possible.  Will  be  more  useful  than  the  Philadelphia,  How  many 
troops  coming  here  Pelciyi?  When  expected  to  arrive?  I  request 
send  provisions  for  squadron  —  2,000  men  for  three  months.  Also 
small  stores.  Dewey.'' 

[Page  41.] 

''  Washington,  May  26, 1898. 
''Dewey  (care  American  Consul),  Hongkong: 

"You  must  exercise  discretion  most  fully  in  all  matters,  and  be 
governed  according  to  circumstance  which  you  know  and  we  can- 
not know.  You  have  our  confidence  entirely.  It  is  desirable,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  consistent  with  your  success  and  safety,  not  to 
have  political  alliances  with  the  insurgents,  or  any  faction  in  the 
islands  that  would  incur  liability  to  maintain  their  cause  in  the 
future.  Long." 
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Hongkong,  May  27, 1898  (Cavite,  May  29). 
"  Seceetaey  of  Havy, 
'*  Washington: 
**  No  change  in  the  situation  of  the  blockade.  Is  effective.  It  i» 
impossible  for  the  people  in  Manila  to  buy  provisions  except  rice. 
The  French  men-of-war  must  go  to  Saigon  for  provisions.  It  is 
important  that  I  should  know  as  early  as  possible  whereabouts  and 
strength  of  possible  Spanish  expedition  to  the  Philippines,  and  if  pos- 
sible that  the  squadron  should  be  reinforced  with  a  battleship  or 
armored  cruiser.  The  captain  of  the  Olympia  (Gridley)  condemned 
by  medical  survey;  is  ordered  home;  leave  by  Occidental  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company's  steamer  from  Hongkong  on  May  28.  Com- 
mander Lamberton  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Olympia.  Steamer  has  just  arrived  from  Amoy  with  three  thousand 
Mauser  rifles  and  great  amount  of  ammunition  for  Aguinaldo,  whose 
force  is  increasing  constantly.  *  *  *  [Stars  as  in  Beport.']  Bark 
Saranac  is  sailing  under  the  British  flag;  is  loading  with  sugar  at 
Iloilo  for  l!^ew  York.  '*  Dewey." 

[Page  24.] 

''  Hongkong,  May  30, 1898. 
"  Seceetaey  of  Kavy,  Washington: 

*'  Aguinaldo,  revolutionary  leader,  visited  the  Olympia  yesterday 
He  expects  to  make  general  attack  on  May  31.  Doubt  ability  to 
succeed;  situation  remains  unchanged.  Dewey." 

^'  Hongkong,  June  6, 1898  (Cavite,  June  3). 
'*  Seceetaey  of  E^ayy, 

^^  Washington: 
''  Receipt  of  telegram  of  May  26  is  acknowledged,  and  I  thank  the 
Department  for  the  expression  of  confidence.  Have  acted  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Department's  instructions  therein  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  I  have  entered  into  no  alliance  with  the  insurgents  or  with 
any  faction.  This  squadron  can  reduce  the  defences  of  Manila  at 
any  moment,  but  it  is  considered  useless  until  the  arrival  of  sufficient 
United  States  forces  to  retain  possession.  Dewey." 

[Page  43.] 

Washington,  June  14, 1898. 
"  Dewey  (Care  American  Consul),  Hongkong. 

"  Keport  fully  an?  conferences,  relations,  or  co-operations,  military 
or  otherwise,  which  you  have  had  with  Aguinaldo,  and  keep  informed 
the  Department  in  that  respect.  "  Long.'' 
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''  Hongkong,  June  27, 1898. 
^'  Secretaky  of  Navy,  IVashington: 

"  Receipt  of  telegram,  June  14,  is  ackuowledged.  Aguinaldo,  in- 
surgent leader,  with  thirteen  of  his  staff,  arrived  May  19,  by  permis- 
sion on  Nanshayi.  Established  self  Cavite,  outside  arsenal,  under  the 
protection  of  our  guns,  and  organized  his  army.  I  have  had  several 
conferences  with  him,  generally  of  a  personal  nature.  Consistently 
I  have  refrained  from  assisting  him  in  any  way  with  the  force  under 
my  command,  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  declined  requests  that 
I  should  do  so,  telling  him  the  squadron  could  not  act  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  United  States  troops.  At  the  same  time  I  have  given 
him  to  understand  that  I  consider  insurgents  as  friends,  being  op- 
posed to  a  common  enemy.  He  has  gone  to  attend  a  meeting  of  insur- 
gent leaders  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  civil  government.  Aguinaldo 
has  acted  independently  of  the  squadron,  but  has  kept  me  advised  of 
his  progress,  which  has  been  wonderful.  I  have  allowed  to  pass  by 
water,  recruits,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  to  take  such  Spanish  arms 
and  ammunition  from  the  arsenal  as  he  needed.  Have  advised  fre- 
quently to  conduct  the  war  humanely,  which  he  has  done  invariably. 
My  relations  with  him  are  cordial,  but  I  am  not  in  his  confidence. 
The  United  States  has  not  been  bound  in  any  way  to  assist  the  insur- 
gents by  any  act  or  promises,  and  he  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  com- 
mitted to  assist  us.  I  believe  he  expects  to  capture  Manila  without 
my  assistance,  but  doubt  ability,  the}^  not  yet  having  many  guns.  In 
my  opinion,  these  people  are  far  superior  in  their  intelligence  and 
capable  of  self  government  than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  both  races.  Dewey." 

[Page  44  ] 

"  [PROCI.AMATIONS  ISSUED   BY   GENERAL    AGUINALDO.] 

"  No.  307  D.]  U.  S.  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station, 

''  Flagship  Olympia,  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  June  12,  1898. 
"Sir, —  I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  for  the  information   of    the 
Department,  copies,  with  translations,  of  three  proclamations  issued 
by  General  Aguinaldo,  the  insurgent  leader  in  the  Philippines. 
"  Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
''  George  Dewey, 

''  Btar-Admiral  V,  S.  N., 
'^  Commanding  U.  S.  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station, 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Kavy, 

"  Washington^  DC. 
"  (Bureau  of  Kavigation.)  " 
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ISummary  of  Proclamations :  (1)  The  United  States  manifests  a  dis- 
interested protection  for  us,  considering  us  capable  of  governing  for 
ourselves.  Eespect  hospitals,  ambulances,  lives  and  property  of  all  for- 
eigners, enemies  who  lay  down  their  arms,  etc.,  under  penalty.— Cavite, 
May  24,  1898. 

(2)  Five  months  having  elapsed  since  the  treaty  with  the  Spaniards 
without  their  taking  auy  step  towards  the  promised  reforms,  and  the  United 
States  having  come  to  offer  disinterested  protection,  I  return  to  estab- 
lish a  dictatorial  government  until  these  Islands  are  able  to  form  a  consti- 
tutional one.  —  Cavite,  May  24,  1898, 

(3)  This  dictatorial  government  proposes  to  begin  military  operations. 
No  treaty  negotiations  to  be  tolerated  with  Spain.  Spies  to  be  executed. 
Filipinos  who  enter  Spanish  service  to  be  hung  as  traitors. — Cavite, 
May  24,  1898.] 

[Page  50.] 

**  Hois^GKONG,  July  7, 1898  (Cavite,  July  4). 
'*  Secretaby  of  Havy,  Washington: 

'*The  receipt  of  telegram  is  acknowledged.  The  United  States 
troops  have  landed,  and  have  been  comfortably  housed  at  Cavite, 
Luzon  Island.  Insurgents  are  still  active.  The  Chinese  subjects  have 
been  permitted  to  leave  freely.  Cold  storage  steamer  has  not  yet 
arrived.  Aguinaldo  proclaimed  himself  president  of  the  Revolutionary 
Republic  on  July  1.  Dewey." 

*'  HoKGKONG,  July  13, 1898. 
"  Secretary  of  Navy,  Washington: 

**  Aguinaldo  informed  me  that  his  troops  had  taken  all  of  Subic  Bay 

except  Isla  Grande,  which  they  were  prevented  from  taking  by  the 

German  man-of-war  Irene.     On   July  7   sent   the   Baleigh  and  the 

Concord  there  ;  they  took  the  island  and  about  one  thousand  three 

hundred  men  with  arms  and  ammunition  ;   no  resistance.     The  Irene 

retired  from  the  bay  on  their  arrival.     I  shall  send  the  Boston  Cape 

Engano  about  July  16,  to  meet  second  army  detachment.     It  is  not 

practicable  to  send  Guam.    ISTo  chartered  vessel  available. 

''Dewey." 

[Page  51.] 

"  Bacoor,  July  15,  1898. 

'^His  Excellency  the  Admiral  of  Squadron  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Islands: 

''SIR,  — The  revolution  having  taken  possession  of  the  various 
provinces  of  the  archipelago,  this  government  has  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  form  and  organization  best  suited  to  the  popular  will. 
I  have,  therefore,  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  placing  in  your  hand 
the  inclosed  decrees  [See  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Wavy  for  1898, 
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pages  111  to  117],  which  contain  the  organization  referred  to,  beg- 
ging that  you  will  communicate  to  your  Government  that  the  desires 
of  this  government  are  to  remain  always  in  friendship  with  the  great 
North  American  nation  to  which  we  are  under  many  obligations. 

"  I  beg  also  that  your  Excellency  will  have  the  kindness  to  forward 
the  inclosed  package  to  H.  B.  M.  consul,  with  a  request  from  me  that 
he  will  forward  them  to  their  respective  destinations. 

^'  For  which  favor  the  Filipino  people  and  your  humble  servant 
will  be  most  deeply  grateful  to  your  Excellency. 
'^  Yery  respectfully,  etc., 

''  Emilio  Aguinaldo." 

^''Indorsement  to  the  above. 

''[First  Indorsement.] 

"  U.  S.  Flagship  Olympia, 

"  Gavite^  July  17,  1898. 
"  Eespectfully  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Department. 
'*  Georoe  Dewey, 

^^  Bear- Admiral,  TJ.  S.  JST., 
"  Commanding  TJ.  8.  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station. "^^ 

[Editor's  Note.  — There  is  apparently  no  second  ndorsement.] 

[Paoe  57.] 

"  Hongkong,  July  22, 1898. 
"Secretary  of  the  I^avy,  Washington: 
"  The  following  is  for  the  Secretary  of  War  :  — 
"  Aguinaldo  declares  dictator  (ship)  and  martial  law  over  all  the 
islands.     The  people  expect  independence.    Recommend  China  ponies. 

"  Anderson,  Commanding. 

"  Dewey." 

[Page  58.] 

"  Hongkong,  July  30,  1898  (Cavite,  July  26). 
"Secretary  of  Navy,  Washington: 

"  Merritt  arrived  yesterday  in  the  Newport,  The  remainder  of  the 
expedition  is  expected  within  the  next  few  days.  Situation  is  most 
critical  in  Manila.  The  Spanish  may  surrender  at  any  moment. 
Merritt's  most  difficult  problem  will  be  how  to  deal  with  insurgents 
under  Aguinaldo,  who  has  become  aggressive  and  even  threatening 
toward  our  army.  The  Monadnock  was  at  Honolulu  on  July  8; 
expected  to  leave  four  days  later.*  *  *    ^Stars  in  original.'] 

"Dewey." 
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B.      LATER  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  ABOVE  TRANSACTIONS. 
[REPOBT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION,   YOL.  I.,  PAGE  171.] 

Admiral  Dewey^s  Summary  for  the  FMlippine  Commission. 
"  Finally,  on  May  19,  Aguinalcio  came. 

*'  The  following  memorandum  on  this  subject  has  been  furnished 
the  commission  by  Admiral  Dewey  :  — 

'*  Memorandum  of  Kelations  with  Aguinaldo. 
''On  April  24,  1898,  the  following  cipher  dispatch  was  received 
at  Hongkong  from  Mr.  E.  Spencer  Pratt,   United   States   Consul- 
Generai  at  Singapore  :  — 

''Aguinaldo,  insurgent  leader  here.  Will  come  Hongkong;  ar- 
range with  Commodore  for  general  co-operation  insurgents,  Manila, 
if  desired.    Telegraph.  "  Pratt." 

'^  On   the  same  day  Commodore  Dewey  telegraphed    Mr.    Pratt, 

*  Tell  Aguinaldo  come  soon  as  possible,'  the  necessity  for  haste  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  squadron  had  been  notified  by  the  Hong- 
kong government  to  leave  those  waters  by  the  following  day.  The 
squadron  left  Hongkong  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  and  Mirs  Bay  on 
the  27th.  Aguinaldo  did  not  leave  Singapore  until  the  26th,  and  so  did 
not  arrive  in  Hongkong  in  time  to  have  a  conference  with  the  admiral. 

*'It  had  been  reported  to  the  commodore  as  early  as  March  1,  by 
the  United  States  consul  at  Manila,  and  others,  that  the  Filipinos 
had  broken  out  into  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  authority  in  the 
vicinity  of   Manila,  and  on  March  30,  Mr.  Williams  had  telegraphed 

*  Five  thousand  rebels  armed  in  camp  near  city.  Loyal  to  us  in  case 
of  war.' 

"  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  Manila  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  insurrection  to  speak  of,  and  it  was  accordingly  decided 
to  allow  Aguinaldo  to  come  to  Cavite  on  board  the  McCuUoch.  He 
arrived  with  thirteen  of  his  staff  on  May  19,  and  immediately  came 
on  board  the  Olympia  to  call  on  the  Commander-in-chief,  after  which 
he  was  allowed  to  land  at  Cavite  and  organize  an  army.  This  was 
done  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  United  States  forces  and 
weakening  those  of  the  enemy.  No  alliance  of  any  kind  was  entered 
into  with  Aguinaldo,  nor  was  any  promise  of  independence  made  to 
him  then  or  at  any  other  time." 

[Congressional  Eecord,  56th  Congress^  1st  session, 
PAGE  1329.] 

Letter  received  by  Senator  Lodge^  January  31, 1900,  read  by  him  that 
day  to  the  Senate. 
**Dear  Senator  Lodge,—  The  statement  of  Erailio  Aguinaldo 
recently  published  in  the  Springfield  Kepublican  as  far  as  it  relates 
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to  me  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood.  I  never  promised  him,  directly  or 
indirectly,  independence  for  the  Filipinos.  I  never  treated  him  as  an 
ally,  except  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  him  and  his  natives  to  assist  me 
in  my  operations  against  the  Spaniards.  He  never  uttered  the  word 
'  independence '  in  any  conversation  with  me  or  my  officers.  The 
statement  that  I  received  him  with  military  honors  and  saluted  the 
Filipino  flag  is  absolutely  false. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

''  George  Dewey." 

[Senate  Document  387,  page  4.] 

''Office  of  the  Admiral, 

^'1747  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 

WasJiington,  May  17,  1900. 
"  Sir,  —  Replying  to  the  Department's  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  flag  of  the  so-called  Philippine 
Republic  was  never  saluted  by  me  or  by  any  of  the  vessels  of  the 
squadron  under  my  command. 

"  Isla  Grande,  Subig  Bay,  was  captured  by  the  Raleigh  and  Concord^ 
under  my  orders,  as  reported  in  my  telegram  of  July  10,  1898.  There 
was  no  assistance  to  or  co-operation  with  Aguinaldo's  forces. 

"The  vessels  named  captured  the  Spanish  garrison  of  said  island 
without  assistance  from  any  one,  as  indicated  in  the  above-mentioned 
dispatch. 

"The  said  garrison  was  turned  over  to  the  Filipinos  for  safe- 
keeping, as  shown  in  the  report  made  by  Capt.  J.  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N., 
on  file  in  the  Department.  The  prisoners  had  refused  to  give  parole, 
and  there  were  no  facilities  at  my  command  for  their  care.  Agui- 
naldo  had  promised  that  they  should  be  treated  humanely  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

"  George  Dewey, 

Admiral  U.  S,  If. 
"  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  499-501.] 

From  ^'■Statement  of  Gen.  Charles  A.  Whittier^  U.  S.  V.,  before  the 
United  States  Peace  Gommission  at  Paris. ''^ 
"  Aguinaldo  went  to  Cavite,  under  the  permission  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  sent  by  Spencer  Pratt,  Esq.,  our  con- 
sul-general at  Singapore,  who  offered  that  chief  money  for  his  ex- 
penses. The  offer  was  declined.  After  arrival  (on  one  of  our  ships) 
he  went  ashore,  accompanied  by  thirteen  staff  officers,  to  organize  his 
army;  but  no  adherents  appeared  the  first  day,  and  Aguinaldo,  rather 
discouraged,   meditated  returning   to   Hongkong.      I  think   Dewey 
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advised  him  to  make  another  effort,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  he 
must  leave  the  public  buildings  at  Cavite,  where  he  had  made  his 
headquarters.  Soon,  from  across  the  bay  and  from  all  sides,  men 
gathered.  The  fact  that  Dewey  permitted  the  armed  men  to  move 
from  the  surrounding  districts,  and  for  the  rebels  to  take  arms  (not 
many,  says  the  Admiral)  in  the  arsenal,  was  the  only  help  we  gave 
him,  excepting,  of  course,  the  most  important  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  navy.  From  that  time  the  military  operations  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  insurgents  have  been  most  creditable.  Positions  taken 
and  movements  of  troops  show  great  ability  on  the  part  of  some 
leader  —  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessarily  Aguinaldo,  but  he  gave 
the  directions.  <i 

''The  Chaikman. 

''  Q.  How  many  men  did  he  get  together?  —  A.  His  forces  went 
around  the  city,  taking  the  waterworks  and  the  north  part  of  the  city, 
and  running  up  the  railroad.  I  asked  that  question  of  several,  and 
the  opinions  differed  widely  —  all  the  way  from  eight  thousand  to 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men. 

'*  Q.  Do  you  think  that  he  had  as  many  as  eight  thousand  men 
before  the  surrender?  —  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  environment  of  the  city 
took  a  great  many  men.  There  is  a  vast  extent  of  country  there, 
including  the  waterworks  and  running  around  the  city,  and  they  cer- 
tainly had  to  have  more  than  that  to  do  it. 

"  Q.  How  many  arms  did  Dewey  turn  over  to  them?  —  A.  I  never 
knew  exactly.  I  have  asked  him  that  question  and  he  said  a  very 
few. 

*'  Q.  Where  did  they  get  the  rest  of  their  arms?  —  A,  Some  cap- 
tured from  the  Spanish,  some  brought  to  him  by  deserters,  and  there 
were  some  shipments  of  arms  from  Hongkong  —  I  believe  Americans 
brought  them  in  —  and  they  have  lately  taken  some  to  Batangas  in 
the  southern  part,  and  have  taken  some  new  Maxim  guns  in  there,  too. 

"  Mr.  Gray. 

''  Q,  To  the  insurgents?—-^.  Yes. 

"  Q,  Since  the  capitulation?-—^.  Yes;  they  changed  the  name  of 
a  vessel  and  used  it.  She  had  had  a  Luzon  name,  the  Fasig,  and  they 
changed  it  to  the  Ahhy.  Dewey  sent  down  and  seized  the  boat,  and^ 
the  insurgents  followed  to  Manila  Bay,  hoping  to  reclaim  it.  In  other 
respects  their  demands,  from  their  point  of  view,  have  not  been  un- 
reasonable, and  show  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  status. 

'*  Statement  Resumed, 

''  The  day  after  the  surrender  (August  13)  four  representatives  of 
Aguinaldo  called  on  General  Merritt,  who  assured  them  in  general 
terms  that  '  we  are  the  friends  of  the  Filipinos.'    At  that  time  they 
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occupied  a  portion  of  Manila.  We  soon  demanded  that  they  should 
give  that  up,  to  which  Aguinaldo's  representative  agreed,  but  in  seek- 
ing confirmation  from  him  the  condition  was  made  that  in  case  we 
gave  up  the  country  they  should  be  restored  to  the  positions  then 
occupied  and  which  were  taken  greatly  by  their  own  merits.  How- 
ever, matters  have  -been  amicably  settled.  Aguinaldo's  headquarters 
are  at  Malolos,  twenty-three  miles  up  the  railroad.  His  troops  con- 
trol all  the  settled  part  of  the  island  (except  Manila),  as  well  as  much 
of  the  southern  country. 

''The  Chairman. 

''  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  '  southern  country '  —  those  islands 
below  ?  —  A.   Tes,  sir. 

"  Their  conduct  to  their  Spanish  prisoners  has  been  deserving  of 
the  praise  of  all  the  world.  With  hatred  of  priests  and  Spaniards, 
fairly  held  on  account  of  the  conditions  before  narrated,  and  with 
every  justification  to  a  savage  mind  for  the  most  brutal  revenge,  I 
have  heard  no  instance  of  torture,  murder,  or  brutality  since  we  have 
been  in  the  country. 

''  The  Chaieman. 

"  Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Admiral  Dewey  about  his  relations 
with  Aguinaldo?  —  A,  Yes,  sir.  He  read  me  a  copy  of  his  dispatch 
in  answer  to  the  one  in  which  he  asked  the  question  whether  he  had 
made  any  promises,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  Aguinaldo  went  down 
with  his  concurrence  without  doubt,  and  the  admiral  allowed  armed 
people  to  cross  the  bay  and  join  him  and  made  no  remonstrance. 

''  Q.  Did  he  furnish  him  any  arms?  —  A»  He  says  not, except  a  few 
furnished  them  from  Cavite.  Foreman,  in  his  article,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  a  treaty  with  Aguinaldo,  and  I  went  one  morning 
and  left  the  article  with  the  admiral  to  read,  and  he  said  it  was  not 
true. 

''  Q.  This  relation  —  whatever  Admiral  Dewey  did  —  took  place 
before  he  got  the  dispatch  of  inquirj'  from  the  Xavy  Department, 
sometime  before?  —  A,  Yes. 

''  Q.  How  far  does  the  admiral  say  he  encouraged  Aguinaldo?  —  A. 
I  do  not  think  he  says  he  gave  him  any  encouragement,  except  that  he 
rather  dissuaded  him  from  returning  to  Hongkong  when  he  was 
discouraged. 

"  Q.  Did  you  get  that  statement  from  Dewey? — A.  Yes.  Aguinaldo 
was  rather  discouraged  when  any  of  the  people  failed  to  come  to  his 
banner  on  the  first  day.  That  dispatch  also  included  a  statement  that 
he  knew  well  the  Filipinos  and  the  Cubans,  and  that  the  Filipinos 
were  a  far  superior  people  —  I  think  that  was  in  that  dispatch;  it  was 
in  one. 
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'^  Mr.  Frye. 

*'  Q.  Were  they  of  material  assistance  to  us? — A,  Yery  great.  If  the 
protocol  had  not  been  signed  I  think  the  Spanish  at  home  would  have 
insisted  upon  their  army  doing  something.  They  dismissed  A.ugustin 
because  he  was  not  disposed  to  fight,  and  I  think  if  they  had  not  had 
this  experience  of  having  been  driven  back  into  the  cit}^  and  the  water 
cut  off  so  even  that  Jaudenes  said  he  could  not  remove  his  non-com- 
batants, the  Government  would  have  insisted  on  his  making  a  fight, 
and  he  could  have  made  a  Very  good  one,  for  his  position  was  strong, 
if  they  had  any  fight  in  them  at  all.  But  every  place  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  the  Filipinos,  who  managed  their  advances  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  in  an  able  manner." 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  421,  422.] 

From  *'  Memoranda  concerning  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  on 
August  30,  1898,  by  F.  V.  Greene,  Major-General,  Volunteers,  and 
accompanying  papers,''^ 

''  On  the  24th  day  of  April  Aguiualdo  met  the  United  States  consul 
and  others  at  Singapore  and  offered  to  begin  a  new  insurrection  in 
conjunction  with  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  Manila. 
This  was  telegraphed  to  Admiral  Dewey,  and  by  his  consent,  or  at  his 
request,  Aguinaldo  left  Singapore  for  Hongkong  on  April  26;  and 
when  the  McGulloch  went  to  Hongkong  early  in  May  to  carry  the 
news  of  Admiral  Dewey's  victory,  it  took  Aguinaldo  and  seventeen 
other  revolutionary  chiefs  on  board  and  brought  them  to  Manila  Bay, 
They  soon  after  landed  at  Cavite,  and  the  admiral  allowed  them  to 
take  such  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores  as  he  did  not  require  for 
himself.  With  these  and  some  other  arms  which  he  had  brought  from 
Hongkong,  Aguinaldo  armed  his  followers,  who  rapidly  assembled  at 
Cavite,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  began  moving  against  the  Spaniards. 
Part  of  these  surrendered,  giving  him  more  arms,  and  others  retreated 
to  Manila. 

"  Soon  afterwards  two  ships,  which  were  private  property  of  Senor 
Agoncillo  and  other  insurgent  sympathizers,  were  converted  into 
cruisers  and  sent  with  insurgent  troops  to  Subig  Bay  and  other  places 
to  capture  provinces  outside  of  Manila.  They  were  very  successful, 
the  native  militia  in  Spanish  service  capitulating  with  their  arms  in 
nearly  every  case  without  serious  resistance." 

[Pages  423,  424.] 
''  The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  Aguinaldo's  government  and 
troops  will  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty, and  will  require  much  tact  and  skill  in  its  solution.    The  United 
States  Government,  through  its  naval  commander,  has  to  some  extent 
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made  use  of  them  for  a  distinct  military  purpose,  viz.,  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  Spanish  troops,  to  wear  them  out  in  the  trenches,  to  block- 
ade Manila  on  the  land  side,  and  to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible  to 
the  Spanish  Government  prior  to  the  arrival  of  our  troops;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Admiral  allowed  them  to  take  arms  and  ammunition 
which  he  had  captured  at  Cavite  and  their  ships  to  pass  in  and  out  of 
Manila  Bay  in  their  expeditions  against  other  provinces.  But  the 
Admiral  has  been  very  careful  to  give  Agulnaldo  no  assurance  of 
recognition  and  no  pledges  or  promises  of  any  description.  The  ser- 
vices which  Aguinaldo  and  his  adherents  rendered  in  preparing  the 
way  for  attack  on  Manila  are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration;  but, 
after  all,  they  were  small  in  comparison  with  what  was  done  by  our 
own  fleet  and  army." 

[Senate  Document  208,  page  26.] 

From  ''Note  of  Explanation^'^''  apparently  added  by  Major  Bell,  to  a 
letter  from  Aguinaldo  to  General  Merritt,  dated  August  27,  1898,  pray- 
ing him  '^  to  reclaim  from  Admiral  Dewey  the  protection  of  our  ships 
from  free  navigation.'^  ^ 

*'  I  gather  from  the  statements  of  many  naval  officers  that  Aguinaldo 
was  invited  here  and  given  much  assistance  and  encouragement  by 
Admiral  Dewey,  who,  of  course,  did  not  anticipate  any  complication, 
and  probably  never  supposed  Aguinaldo  would  at  once  assume  an 
independence  of  American  control.  He  has  been  much  concerned 
and  displeased  by  Aguinaldo's  course  of  conduct,  and  told  me  several 
days  ago  that  he  had  ceased  to  recognize  him  in  any  way,  and  had 
refused  to  any  longer  receive  his  representatives.  This  prayer  to  you 
to  '  reclaim '  Admiral  Dewey's  protection  is  doubtless  due  to  this 
change  of  attitude  on  the  admiral's  part,  who,  if  permitted  to  follow 
bis  own  inclinations,  will  not  only  grant  Aguinaldo  no  protection,  but 
will  seize  his  boats  and  launches  at  the  first  overt  act." 

[PAGE  27.] 

''  Of  course  they  could  never  have  made  the  progress  they  did  in 
investing  the  city  had  it  not  been  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  by  Admiral  Dewey;  but  they  did  do  much  hard  fighting  and  did 
drive  the  Spanish  from  positions  in  the  provinces  immediately  sur- 
rounding Manila  into  the  confines  of  the  city  itself.  This  credit  they 
are  entitled  to." 
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2.    Major-Geiieral  Merritt's  Relations  with  A^uinaldo. 

[Eeport  of  Secretary  of  War  for  1898,  page  49.] 
From  "  Beport  of  Major-Oeneral  Merritt.'^^ 
**I  discovered  during  my  visit  to  General  Greene  that  the  left 
or  north  flank  of  his  brigade  camp  extended  to  a  point  on  the 
'  Calle  Eeal,'  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
outer  line  of  the  Spanish  defences  of  the  city  of  Manila.  This 
Spanish  line  began  at  the  powder  magazine,  or  old  Fort  San  An- 
tonio, within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach  and  just  south  of  the 
Malate  suburb  of  Manila,  and  stretched  way  to  the  Spanish  left  in 
more  or  less  detached  works,  eastward,  through  swamps  and  rice 
fields,  covering  all  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the  town  and  encir- 
cling the  city  completely. 

^*  The  Filipinos,  or  insurgent  forces  at  war  with  Spain,  had,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  American  land  forces,  been  waging  a  desultory 
warfare  with  the  Spaniards  for  several  months,  and  were,  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  in  considerable  force,  variously  estimated  and  never 
accurately  ascertained,  but  probably  not  far  from  ten  thousand  men. 
These  troops,  well  supplied  with  small  arms,  with  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion and  several  field  guns,  had  obtained  positions  of  investment, 
opposite  to  the  Spanish  line  of  detached  works  throughout  their  entire 
extent;  and  on  the  particular  road  called  the  *  Calle  Real,'  passing 
along  the  front  of  General  Greene's  brigade  camp  and  running 
through  Malate  to  Manila,  the  insurgents  had  established  Ian  earth- 
work or  trench  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  powder  magazine 
fort.  They  also  occupied  as  well  the  road  to  the  rio^ht,  leading  from 
the  village  to  Pasay,  and  this  approach  by  the  beach  was  also  in  their 
possession.  This  anomalous  state  of  affairs,  namely,  having  a  line  of 
quasi-hostile  native  troops  between  our  forces  and  the  Spanish  posi- 
tion, was,  of  course,  very  objectionable,  but  it  was  difficult  to  deal 
with,  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  in- 
surgents, which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

^*  Shortly  after  the  naval  battle  of  Manila  Bay  the  principal  leader 
of  the  insurgents,  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  came  to  Cavite  from 
Hongkong,  and,  with  consent  of  our  naval  authorities,  began  active 
work  in  raising  troops  and  pushing  the  Spaniards  in  the  direction  of 
the  city  of  Manila.  Having  met  with  some  success  and  the  natives 
flocking  to  his  assistance,  he  proclaimed  an  independent  government 
of  republican  form,  with  himself  as  president,  and,  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival  in  the  islands,  the  entire  edifice  of  executive  and  legislative 
departments  and  subdivisions  of  territory  for  administrative  purposes 
had  been  accomplished,  at  least  on  paper,  and  the  Filipinos  held 
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military  possession  of  many  points  in  the  islands  other  than  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manila. 

"  As  General  Aguinaldo  did  not  visit  me  on  ray  arrival  nor  offer 
his  services  as  subordinate  military  leader,  and  as  my  instructions 
from  the  President  I'  Specialinstructions  from  tht  President,  fwuished 
me  hy  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  May  28, 1898.' 
See  Beport,  page  48]  fully  contemplated  the  occupation  of  the  islands 
by  the  American  land  forces,  and  stated  that  the  powers  of  the  mili- 
tary occupant  are  absolute  and  supreme,  and  immediately  operate 
upon  the  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did  not  consider  it 
wise  to  hold  any  direct  communication  with  the  insurgent  leader 
until  I  should  be  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Manila,  especially  as  I 
would  not,  until  then,  be  in  a  position  to  issue  a  proclamation  and 
enforce  my  authority,  in  the  event  that  his  pretensions  should  clash 
with  my  designs. 

"  For  these  reasons  the  preparations  for  the  attack  of  the  city  were 
pressed  and  military  operations  conducted  without  reference  to  the 
situation  of  the  insurgent  forces.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was 
subsequently  fully  established  by  the  fact  that  when  the  troops  of  my 
command  carried  the  Spanish  intrenchments,  extending  from  the  sea 
to  the  Pasig  Road,  on  the  extreme  Spanish  right,  we  were  under  no 
obligations,  by  prearranged  plans  of  mutual  attack,  to  turn  to  the 
right  and  clear  the  front  still  held  against  the  insurgents,  but  were 
able  to  move  forward  at  once  and  occupy  the  city  and  the  suburbs. 

*'  To  return  to  the  situation  of  General  Greene's  brigade,  as  I  found 
it  on  my  arrival,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  Spanish  line  lay  in  the  tact  of  my  disin- 
clination to  ask  General  Aguinaldo  to  withdraw  from  the  beach  and 
the  '  Calle  Real,'  so  that  Greene  could  move  forward.  This  was  over- 
come by  instructions  to  General  Greene  to  arrange,  if  possible,  with 
the  insurgent  brigade  commander  in  his  immediate  vicinity  to  move 
to  the  right  and  allow  the  American  forces  unobstructed  control  of 
the  roads  in  their  immediate  front.  No  objection  was  made  and 
accordingly  General  Greene's  brigade  threw  forward  a  heavy  outpost 
line  on  the  'Calle  Real'  and  the  beach,  and  constructed  a  trench,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  guns  of  the  Utah  batteries  was  placed," 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  401.] 

"•  Office  of  the  Military  Governor, 
''  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
""  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  ''  Manila,  Aug.  24,  1898. 

'•■  Bahor,  Philippine  Islands, 
"Sir,  —  [Summary/  of  omitted  paragraphs:  Navigation  of  the  Patria. 
Protection  you  ask  for  from  American  squadron  rests  with  Rear-Admiral 
Dewey.    You  cannot  occupy  the  suburbs  of  Manila.] 
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"  So  far  as  any  promises  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  event  of 
a  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  con- . 
cerned,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me,  as  a  military  representative^ 
only  of  the  United  States,  to  make  any  promises  such  as  you  request.  ■ 
As  you  have  already  been  informed,  you   may   depend  upon   the 
good  will  of  Americans  out  here  and  the  Government  of  which  you 
already   know  the   beneficence,  to  determine  these  matters  in  the 
future. 

''  This  answer  to  your  communication  has  been  delayed  by  a  press 
of  business  which  could  not  very  well  be  neglected. 

''  I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  my  country,  for  the  good  will 
expressed  toward  it,  and  feel  assured  that  nothing  will  occur  to  mar 
the  friendly  feeling  that  now  exists.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  all  that 
the  good  feeling  which  now  exists  between  us  should  be  carefully 
fostered  and  maintained.  **  Very  respectfully, 

*^  Wesley  Merritt." 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  366,  367.] 

From  "  Stateme7it  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  October  4, 
1898,  before  the  United  States  Peace  Commission  at  Paris V 

*'  General  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Commission  will 
be  interested  in  that.  It  is  correspondence  between  General  Anderson 
and  Aguinaldo,  and  relates  largely  to  Aguinaldo's  growing  views. 
The  whole  correspondence  was  deprecated  by  Admiral  Dewey  before 
I  got  there,  and  1  suppressed  the  whole  thing  after  I  arrived,  because 
it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  make  any  promises  to  the 
insurgents  or  act  in  any  way  with  them. 

"  The  correspondence  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  \_See  pages  44 
to  55  of  this  pamphlet,] 

'*  Mr.  Frye.     In  obtaining  suppUes,  in  what  money  did  you  pay? 

^'  General  Merritt.    The  money  of  the  country. 

"■  Mr.  Frye.     Mexican  silver? 

"General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir.  With  reference  to  the  last  letter 
read,  that  letter  and  one  other  letter  received  from  Aguinaldo,  which 
has  been  mislaid  and  which  I  cannot  reproduce,  I  made  no  reply  to, 
except  to  tell  him  that  he  must  withdraw  his  forces  outside  those 
limits. 

''  The  commission  he  refers  to  was  brought  me  by  General  Anderson. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  talk  to  them,  and  I  said  I  would.  It  was  a 
few  days  after  the  surrender,  and  I  received  them  at  my  headquarters 
in  Manila,  and  they  agreed  the  insurgents  should  withdraw  outside 
any  lines  I  might  designate  I  detailed  two  officers.  General  Greene 
and  General  Mac  Arthur,  to  designate  a  line  in  red  pencil,  and  gave  it 
to  them  on  a  map,  and  told  them  I  should  insist  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  his  troops.     It  took  in  part  of  the  lines  Aguinaldo's  troops  had 
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occupied  previous  to  our  getting  there,  but  it  was  necessary  to  enforce 
a  proper  status  between  the  insurgents  and  our  own  forces  and  to  keep 
them  out  of  Manila. 

"  Before  that  time,  rather  early  after  my  arrival  there  at  Manila,  I 
had  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  of  the  possible  trouble  that 
might  arise  with  the  insurgents,  and  asked  for  instructions  as  to 
whether  I  should  consider  them  as  enemies  and  treat  them  accordingly 
in  such  case.  To  that  request  I  had  no  reply,  and  the  consequence 
was  I  had  to  mix  diplomacy  with  force  in  order  to  avoid  a  tilt  with 
them.  I  knew,  if  bloodshed  was  once  had,  that  would  be  the  end  of 
an  amicable  status  there,  and  to  that  end  I  was  careful  to  enforce  that 
which  was  proper  and  which  I  conceived  must  be  executed  in  order  to 
have  ray  troops  fully  occupy  the  ground  we  bad  taken.  In  his  letters 
to  General  Anderson,  he  speaks  of  concessions  they  made  there  in  the 
occupation  of  lines.  They  did.  I  told  General  Greene  —  gave  him 
the  instructions  —  to  try  to  get  these  positions  by  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment if  possible,  but,  if  necessary,  to  report  the  facts  to  me,  and  I 
should  use  force  to  secure  them.  At  the  time  I  went  there  I  found 
we  had  no  lines,  no  base  upon  which  to  approach  Manila,  The  insur- 
gents had  their  pickets  in  front  of  ours,  and  our  main  guard  was  in  the 
rear  of  their  main  guard,  and  I  gave  General  Greene  orders  to  change 
that  status,  which  he  did,  and  purely  by  arrangement  with  the 
general  of  whom  Major  Bell  speaks  as  being  a  very  sensible  fellow 
and  a  good  fellow.  It  appears  when  the  request  was  made  of  him, 
he  corresponded  with  Aguinaldo  and  the  latter  agreed  to  it." 

3.    Brigadier-Oeneral  Anderson's  Relations  with 
Aguinaldo. 

[Submitted  in  part  to  the  Peace  Coraraissioti  at  Paris  by  General  Mer- 
ritt.  See  Senate  Document  62,  Part  1.,  page  390  et  seq.  Given  more  fully 
in  Senate  Document  208,  Parti.,  from  which  the  following  quotations 
are  made.  As  the  complete  correspondence  is  of  great  interest,  letters 
omitted  here  for  lack  of  space  are  summarized.  We  keep  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  document,  which  sacrifices  chronological  order  for  the  sake 
of  having  letters  followed  directly  by  their  replies.] 

[Senate  Document  208,  pages  4,  5.] 

''  Headquarters  First  Brigade, 

"  United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 

''  Cavite  Arsenal,  Philippine  Islands,  July  ith,  1898. 

*'Senor  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

''  Commanding  Philippine  Forces,  Cavite,  Luzon: 
**  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  whose  land  forces  I  have  the  honor  to  command  in  this 
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vicinity,  being  at  war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  has  entire  sym- 
pathy and  most  friendly  sentiments  for  the  native  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

''For  these  reasons  I  desire  to  have  the  most  amicable  relations 
with  you,  and  to  have  you  and  your  people  co-operate  with  us  in  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  Spd,nish  forces. 

''  In  our  operations  it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  the 
town  of  Cavite  as  a  base  of  operations.  In  doing  this,  I  do  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  your  residence  here  and  the  exercise  by  yourself  and 
other  native  citizens  of  all  functions  and  privileges  not  inconsistent 
with  military  rule. 

"  I  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed  at  once  of  any  misconduct  of 
soldiers  under  my  command,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  my  Government 
to  maintain  order,  and  to  treat  all  citizens  with  justice,  courtesy,  and 
kindness. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  ask  your  Excellency  to  instruct 
your  officials  not  to  interfere  with  my  officers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  and  not  to  assume  that  they  cannot  visit  Cavite  without 
permission. 

*'  Assuring  you  again  of  my  most  friendly  sentiments  and  dis- 
tinguished consideration,  I  am,  with  all  respect, 

"  Thomas  M.  Akderson, 
''^  Brigadier- General  U.  S.  F.,  Commanding.''^ 

"  True  copy. 

*'  J.  F.  Bell,  Major  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  F.'' 

''  L.  R.  No.  34.  Received  July  5,  1898.  From  Aguinaldo,  Emilio.  No 
date  or  place. 

"  Brief.  —  Expresses  an  interpretation  of  sentiments  of  the  natives  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  toward  the  great  North  American  nation  and 
annonoces  his  agreeable  relations  with  the  United  States  military 
authorities,  etc. 

^'Action.  —  Forwarded  to  General  Merritt,  July  27,  as  an  inclosure  to 
L.  S.  46. 

^'  Brig. -Gen.  Thomas  M.  Anderson, 

"  Commanding  the  United  States  Volunteers  : 

"General, — Interpreting  the  sentiments  of  the  Philippine  people, 
I  have  the  honor  to  express  to  your  Excellency  my  most  profound 
gratefulness  for  the  sympathy  and  amicable  sentiments  which  the 
natives  of  these  islands  inspire  the  great  Korth  American  nation  and 
your  Excellency. 

"  I  also  thank  most  profoundly  your  desire  of  having  friendly  rela- 
tions with  us,  and  of  treating  us  with  justice,  courtesy,  and  kindness, 
which  is  also  our  constant  wish  to  prove  the  same,  and  special  satis- 
faction whenever  occasion  represents. 
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''  I  have  already  ordered  my  people  not  to  interfere  in  the  least  with 
your  officers  and  men,  orders  which  I  shall  reiterate  to  prevent  their 
being  unfulfilled  ;  hoping  that  you  will  inform  me  of  whatever  mis- 
conduct that  may  be  done  by  those  in  my  command,  so  as  to  reprimand 
them  and  correspond  with  your  wishes. 

"  I  beg  of  your  Excellency  to  accept  in  return  the  assurance  of  my 
most  respectable  consideration. 

"  I  remain,  respectfully, 

"Emilio  AaUINALDO." 


"  Headquarters  First  Brigade, 

''  U.  S.  Expeditioi^ary  Forces, 
''Cavite  Arsenal, P,  I.,  July  6,  1898. 
''  Seiior  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo  y  Famy, 

"  Commanding  Fhilippine  Forces  : 
"General,  —  I  am  encouraged  by  the  friendly  sentiment  expressed 
by  your  Excellency  in  your  welcome  letter  received  on  the  5th  instant 
to  endeavor  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding,  which  I  hope  will 
be  advantageous  to  both. 

*'  Yery  soon  we  expect  a  large  addition  to  our  forces,  and  it  must  be 
apparent  to  you  as  a  military  officer  that  we  will  require  much  more 
room  to  camp  our  soldiers,  and  also  storeroom  for  our  supplies.  For 
this  I  would  like  to  have  your  Excellency's  advice  and  co-operation, 
as  you  are  best  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  this  country. 

"  It  must  be  apparent  to  you  that  we  do  not  intend  to  remain 
here  inactive,  but  to  move  promptly  against  our  common  enemy. 
But  for  a  short  time  we  must  organize  and  land  supplies,  and  also 
retain  a  place  for  storing  them  near  our  fleet  and  transports. 

'^  I  am  solicitous  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  authority  which  may  result 
from  having  two  sets  of  military  officers  exercising  command  in  the 
same  place. 

*'  I  am  also  anxious  to  avoid  sickness  by  taking  sanitary  precaution. 
Your  own  medical  officers  have  been  making  voluntary  inspections 
with  mine,  and  fear  epidemic  diseases  if  the  vicinity  is  not  made 
clean. 

'*  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  prisoners  work  to  this  end  under  the 
advice  of  the  surgeons?  I  again  renew  my  assurances  of  distinguished 
consideration. 

"  I  am  with  great  respect, 

''Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier- General  J  U.S.  F.,  Commanding. 
"  True  copy. 

"  J.  F.  Bell,  Major  of  Engineers,  IT.  S.  F." 
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[Page  6.] 
Anderso7i  to  Aguinaldo,  July  14,  1898. 

ISumniary :  Request  that  ray  officers  on  reconnoissance  have  your 
assistance  and  advice.] 

**L.  R.  No.  122.  Received  July  20,  1898.  From  Aguinaldo,  Emilio, 
General  Philippine  forces.    Dated  at  Bacoor,  P.  I.,  July  15,  1898. 

'^Brief. — States  that  his  government  has  seen  necessity  of  adopting 
form  and  organization  more  adequately  popular.  Expresses  friendly  and 
harmonious  relations  with  '  the  great  North  American  nation.' 

**^c^zon. -—Forwarded  to  General  Merritt,  July  27,  as  an  inclosure  to 
L.  S.  No.  45." 

[Page  7.] 

Anderson^  per  Chief  Quartermaster  8,  B.  Jones^  to  Aguinaldo^ 
July  17, 1898. 

[Summary :  Supplies  and  transport  needed  from  Filipinos,  who  are  tardy 
in  giving  this  assistance.  Ready  to  pay  fair  prices  for  supplies  and  labor. 
Would  regret  to  seize  anything  by  force,  as  we  are  here  to  befriend  the 
Filipinos.] 

"L.  R.  No.  137.  Received  July  22,  1898.  From  Jones,  Sam  H.,  Chief 
Quartermaster,  First  Brigade.    Bated  at  Cavite,  P.  I.,  July  20,  1898. 

*'i?n6/.  —States  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  transportation  except 
upon  Senor  Aguinaldo's  order,  in  this  section,  who  has  an  inventory  of 
everything.     The  natives  have  removed  their  wheels  and  hid  them. 

'Action, —  mied," 

[Pages  8-13.] 
Anderson  to  Aguinaldo,  July  19,  1898. 
{Summary :  The  bearer,  Major  Bell,  was  sent  by  General  Merritt  to  get 
information.    Please  let  him  see  your  maps,  furnish  him  witji  Informa- 
tion, passes,  etc.] 

**L.  R.  No.  47  (new  s^ies).  Received  August  8,  1898.  From  Agui- 
naldo,  Emilio.     Dated  at  Bacoor,  P.  I.,  near  Manila,  July  18,  1898. 

'^ Brief.  —Relative  to  the  assistance  of  his  people  to  us  in  furnishing 
supplies  and  transportation.  Retains  his  great  admiration  for  the  great 
North  American  nation.     No  action  recorded. 

Anderson  to  Aguinaldo^  July  19,  1898. 

Summary :  Thanks  for  offer  of  assistance  and  assurances  of  good  will. 
Assure  your  people  that  there  will  be  no  confiscation  of  their  property 
without  compensation.] 
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*' L.  R.  No.  166.  Received  July  25,  1898.  From  Agulnaldo,  Emilio, 
General  Philippine  forces.     Dated  at  Bacoor,  F.  I.,  July  24,  1898. 

**  Brief.  —  Makes  a  statement  as  to  the  course  of  Osorio  in  Cavite,  and 
also  makes  full  statement  of  his  connection  with  the  revolution  and  the 
United  States  forces. 

'Mc^ion.  — Forwarded  to  General  Merritt,  July  27,  as  an  inclosure  to 
L.  S.  No.  45. 

"Headquarters  First  Brigade, 

"  U.  S.  Expeditionary  Forces, 

''  Cavite  Arsenal,  July  22,  1898. 
"  Seiior  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

''  Commanding  Philippine  Forces: 

"  General,  —  Replying  to  your  Excellency's  letter  iu  relation  to  the 
property  of  Don  Antonio  Osorio,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  if  he 
transferred  the  property  to  you  personally,  before  the  capture  of 
Cavite  by  our  forces,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  transfer  the 
property  to  you,  in  question.  If,  however,  the  property  was  not 
transferred  to  your  Excellency  until  after  the  capture  of  Cavite,  the 
property  would  appear  to  have  been  public  Spanish  property  or  contra- 
band of  war,  and  subject  to  capture. 

''This  property  will  be  held  subject  to  investigation,  but  Don 
Osorio  must  make  his  claim  and  offer  his  proof  to  llie  commanding 
officer  of  the  American  army. 

"  I  observe  that  your  Excellency  has  announced  yourself  as  a 
dictator  and  proclaimt;d  martial  law.  As  I  am  here  simply  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity,  I  have  no  authority  to  recognize  this  assumption.  I 
have  no  orders  from  my  Government  on  the  subject;  and  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  your  independent  status  has  not  been  recognized  by 
any  foreign  power.  Your  line  intellect  must  perceive  that,  happy  as 
I  am  to  see  you  fighting  so  bravely  and  successfully  against  a  common  ' 
enemy,  I  cannot,  without  orders,  recognize  your  civil  authority. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

''Thomas  M.  AndeRvSOn, 
^'  Brigadier- General  J  U.  S.  F.,  Commanding. 
"  True  copy. 

"  J.  F.  Bell,  Major  of  Engineers,  TJ.  8.  F." 

"  [Translation.] 

"Bacoor,  Jily  2i,  1898. 
"  Sefior  Don  Thomas  M.  Andersoini, 

"  Brigadier- General,  Commanding 

"  Expeditionary  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
"  General:  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  your  Excellency,  dated  the 
22d  of  the  current  month,  I  have  the  honor  to  manifest  to  you  the 
following: 
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^'  That  even  supposing  that  the  effects  existing  in  the  storehouse 
of  Don  Antonio  Osorio  were  subject  to  capture,  when  I  established 
myself  in  the  plaza  (town)  of  Cavite,  Admiral  Dewey  authorized  me 
to  dispose  of  everythino;  I  might  find  in  tlie  same,  including  the  arms 
which  the  Spaniards  left  in  the  arsenal.  But  I  was  aware  that  the 
said  effects  belouged  to  the  personal  property  of  a  Filipino,  who 
traded  in  them  by  virtue  of  the  paymeot  of  a  contribution  to  the 
Spanish  Government.  I  would  not  have  touched  them  if  the  owner 
had  not  placed  them  at  my  disposition  for  tlie  purposes  of  war. 

"  I  came  from  llongkoug  to  prevent  my  countrymen  from  makiog 
common  cause  with  the  Spanish  against  the  Kortli  Americans,  pledg- 
ing before  mv  word  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  not  give  place  [to  allow]  * 
to  any  internal  discord,  because  [being]  a  judge  of  their  desires,  I  had 
the  strong  convictions  that  I  would  succeed  in  both  objects,  establish- 
ing a  government  according  to  their  desires. 

^'  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  beginning  I  proclaimed  the  dictatorship,  and 
afterwards,  when  some  of  the  provinces  had  already  liberated  them- 
selves from  the  Spanish  domination,  I  established  a  revolutionary 
government  that  to-day  exists,  giving  it  a  democratic  and  popular 
character  as  far  as  the  abnormal  circumstances  of  war  permitted,  in 
order  that  they  [the  provinces]  might  be  justly  represented  and 
administered  to  their  satisfaction.  It  is  true  that  my  government  has 
not  been  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  foreign  powers,  but  we  expected 
that  the  great  North  American  nation,  whicti  struggled  first  for  its 
independence  and  afterwards  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  is  now 
actually  struggling  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  would  look  upon  it 
with  greater  benevolence  than  any  other  nation.  Because  of  this  we 
have  always  acknowledged  the  right  of  preference  to  our  gratitude. 

^  Debtor  to  the  generosity  of  the  ISTorth  Americans,  and  to  the  favors 
we  have  received  through  Admiral  Dewey,  and  [being]  more  desirous 
than  any  other  person  of  preventing  any  conflict  which  would  have  as 
a  result  foreign  intervention,  which  must  be  extremely  prejudicial,  not 
alone  to  my  nation  but  also  to  that  of  your  Excellency,  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  advise  you  of  the  undesirability  of  disembarking  North 
American  troops  in  the  places  conquered  by  the  Filipinos  from  the 
Spanish,  without  previous  notice  to  this  government,  because  as  no 
formal  agreement  yet  exists  between  the  two  nations  the  Philippine 
people  might  consider  the  occupation  of  its  territories  by  North 
American  troops  as  a  violation  of  its  rights. 

'^  I  comprehend  that  without  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  squad-, 
ron  the  Philippine  revolution  would  not  have  advanced  so  rapidly.' 
Because  of  this  I  take  the  liberty  of  indicating  to  your  Excellency  the 
necessity,  that,  before  disembarking,  you  should  communicatie   in 
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writing  to  the  government  the  places  that  are  to  be  occupied  and  also 
the  object  of  the  occupation,  that  the  people  may  be  advised  in  due 
form  and  [thus]  prevent  the  commission  of  any  transgression  against 
friendship. 

^'I  can  answer  for  my  people,  because  they  have  given  me  evident 
proofs  of  their  absolute  confidence  ia  my  government,  but  I  cannot 
answer  for  that  which  another  nation  wliose  friendship  is  not  well 
guaranteed  might  inspire  in  it  [the  people],  and  it  is  certain  that  I  do 
this  not  as  menace,  but  as  a  further  proof  of  the  true  and  sincere 
friendship  which  I  have  always  professed  for  the  North  American 
people,  in  the  complete  security  that  it  will  find  itself  completely 
identified  with  our  cause  of  liberty. 

''  With  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration, 

"  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

Anderson  lun signed']  to  Aguinaldo^  July  23,  1898. 
ISummcm/ :  As  you  represent  your  people,  I  have  the  honor  to  requisi- 
tion transport   from  you.     If    you   cannot  secure   it,   I  shall   have  to 
requisition  directly  on  the  people.] 

"  L.  K.  No.  167.  Received  July  25,  1898.  From  Aguinaldo,  Bmilio, 
General  Philippine  forces.     Dated  at  Bacoor,  P.  I.,  July  24,  1898. 

''  Brief^  —  States  that  he  misunderstood  the  desires  of  the  United  States 
forces  before,  but  now  he  will  assist  in  supplying  all  requisitions  for 
transportation  if  given  reasonable  notice  and  time. 

^'Action. — Forwarded  to  General  Merritt  July  27  as  an  inclosure  to 
K.  S.  No.  45." 

"  [Translation.] 

''  Bacoor,  July  24,  1898. 
"  >Senor  Don  Thomas  M.  Anderson, 

'^  Brigadier^- Geyieral J  Commander  of  the 

''  Expeditionary  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

'^General:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  the 
honor  to  manifest  to.  your  Excellency  that  I  am  surprised  beyond 
measure  at  that  which  you  say  to  me  in  it,  lamenting  the  non-receipt 
of  my  response  relative  to  the  needs  (or  aids)  that  you  have  asked 
of  me  in  the  way  of  horses,  buffaloes,  and  carts,  because  I  replied  in 
a  precise  manner,  through  the  bearer,  that  I  was  disposed  to  give 
convenient  orders  whenever  you  advised  me  of  the  number  of  these 
with  due  anticipation  (notice). 

"  I  have  circulated  orders  in  the  provinces  in  the  proximity  that  in 
the  shortest  time  possible  horses  be  brought  for  sale,  but  I  cannot 
assure  your  Excellency  that  we  have  the  number  of  five  hundred  that 
is  needed,  because  horses  are  not  abundant  in  these  vicinities,  owing 
to  deaths  caused  by  epizootic  diseases  in  January  and  March  last. 
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''  Whenever  we  have  them  united  (or  collected)  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  to  advise  your  Excellency. 

^'^I  have  also  ordered  to  be  placed  at  my  disposal  fifty  carts  that  I 
shall  place  at  your  disposition  whenever  necessary,  always  (premis- 
ing) that  you  afford  me  a  previous  advice  of  four  days  in  anticipation. 

'*  Remaining,  with  great  respect, 

''Emilio  Agttinat.do. 

Afiderson  to  Aguinaldo^  July  24,  1898. 
ISummary :  Pleased  to  think  there  was  a  misapprehension  by  the  people 
as  to  requisitions.    Depot  will  be  established  to  receive  and  pay  for 
supplies  a,nd  transact  business  with  your  people.] 

[Note.  —  The  following  letter,  while  not  to  Aguinaldo,  is  inserted  just 
as  it  occurs  in  Senate  Document  208.  It  may  be  found  useful  as  a  sum- 
mary in  the  midst  of  the  Aguinaldo  correspondence.] 

'^  [Extract.] 

'*  Headquarters  First  Brigade, 

*'  U.  S.  Expeditionary  Forces, 
''Cavite  Arsenal,  P.  I.,  July  21,  1898. 
**  Adjutant-General  United  States  Army, 

^^  Washington^  B.  G.  : 
"  Since  T  wrote  last,  Aguinaldo  has  put  in  operation  an  elaborate 
system  of  military  government,  under  his  assumed  authority  as  dic- 
tator, and  has  prohibited  any  supplies  being  given  us,  except  by  his 
order.  As  to  this  last,  I  have  written  to  him  that  our  requisitions  on 
the  country  for  horses,  ox-carts,  fuel,  and  bamboo  (to  make  scaling 
ladders)  must  be  Med,  and  that  he  must  aid  in  having  them  filled. 
His  assumption  of  civil  authority  I  have  ignored,  and  let  him  know 
verbally  that  I  could  and  would  not  recognize  it,  while  I  did  not 
recognize  him  as  a  military  leader. 

**  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  have  made  no  formal  protest  against 
his  proclamation  as  dictator,  his  declaration  of  martial  law,  and  publi- 
cation and  execution  of  a  despotic  form  of  government.  I  wrote  such 
a  protest,  but  did  not  publish  it,  at  Admiral  Dewey's  request,  and 
also  for  fear  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  Major-General 
Merritt,  but  I  have  let  it  be  known  in  every  other  way  that  we  do  not 
recognize  the  dictatorship. 

*'  These  people  only  respect  force  and  firmness.  I  submit  with  all 
deference,  that  we  have  heretofore  underrated  the  native.  They  are 
not  ignorant,  savage  tribes,  but  have  a  civilization  of  their  own;  and 
although  insignificant  in  appearance,  are  fierce  fighters,  and  for   a 
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tropical  people  they  are  industrious.  A  small  detail  of  natives  will 
do  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  *  *  *  * 
[Stars  as  in  Senate  Document.'] 

'^Thomas  M.  Anderson, 

"Brigadier-General  (7.  S.  V,.  Commanding, 
"  True  copy. 

"J.  F.  Bell,  Major  of  Engineers  ^  U>  S.  V. 

Anderson  to  Aguinaldo,  July  21,  1898. 

I  Summary :  Request  that  passes  and  other  assistance  be  given  to  Lieu- 
tenant Bryan,  on  reconnaissance.] 

"L.  R.  No.  138.  Received  July  22,  1898.  From  Aguinaldo,  Emilio, 
general  commanding  Philippine  forces.    No  date  or  place. 

"J5ne/. —  Objects  to  United  States  occupying  wharehonse  No.  1,  Calle 
Colon,  as  it  is  the  property  of  a  Filipino  named  Don  Antonio  Osorio,  and 
is  under  insurgents'  protection.    Requests  the  removal  of  same. 

''Action,  —  Forwarded  to  General  Merritt  July  27  as  an  enclosure  to 
L.  S.  No.  45.'* 

[Page  14.] 

A7iderson  to  Aguinaldo,  July  27, 1898 

[Summary:  Letter  regarding  the  property  of  Don  Antonio  Osorio  has 
been  forwarded  to  Major-General  Merritt.] 

[Pages  17-19.] 
''  [Telegram.] 

'^Camp  Dewey,  near  Manila,  8-10-*98. 
"  Gen.  Emilio  Agitinali>o, 

"  Commanding  Filipino  Forces,  Bacoor: 
"  Will  your  Excellency  consent  to  my  occupation  of  the  intrench- 
ment  facing  Blockhouse  l^o.  14,  on  the  road  from  Pasay  to  Cingalon? 
Our  object  is  to  place  artillery  to  destroy  the  blockhouse.  If  you  con- 
sent, please  issue  necessary  orders  to-night.  I  shall  highly  appreciate 
a  prompt  reply. 

"  Thomas  M.  Anderson, 

"  Brigadier- General,  Com/manding  Division. 
"  [Telegram.] 

''  Bacoor,  August  10, 1898 
"Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  U.  S.  V.,  Camp  Dewey, 

*'SiR,  —  Replying  to  your  note  of  this  date,  in  which  you  ask  me 
the  occupation  by  your  troops  of  theintrenchments  facing  Blockhouse 
iSTo.  14  only,  on  the  road  from  Pasay  to  Cingalon,  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  tell  you  that  I  [am]  giving  the  necessary  orders  so  that  your  troops 
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may  occupy  the  mentioned  intrenchmetits,  and  my  troops  will  pass  to 
the  immediate  intrenchraents  or  to  any  other  place  where  they  think 
convenient  to  intrench  themselves. 

^'  I  remain,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

*'E.  Agxjinaldo. 

'^  [Telegram.] 

"  Manila,  P.  I.,  August  13,  1898. 
^*  General  Aguihaldo, 

'^Oe7ieralin  Chiefs  Filipino  Forces: 
''  Serious   trouble  threatening  between  our  forces.     Try  and  pre- 
vent it.  Your  forces  should  not  force  themselves  into  the  city  until  we 
have  i:eceived  the  full  surrender.     Then  we  will  negotiate  with  you . 

"Anderson. 

*^  [Most  urgent  —  Pineda  received  from  Bacoor  10.50  A.  m.  13th.] 

^^ General  Aguinaldo^  Ermita^  presidemt  of  revolutionary  gocern- 
ment^  to  General  Anderson,  Ermita. 

**  I  received  a  telegram.  My  interpreter  is  in  Cavite.  Inconse- 
quence of  this  I  have  not  answered  until  now.  My  troops  are  forced 
by  yours,  by  means  of  threats  of  violence,  to  retire  from  positions 
taken.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  conflict,  which  I  should  lament,  that 
you  orderyour  troops  that  they  avoid  difficulty  with  mine,  as  until  now 
they  have  conducted  themselves  as  brothers  to  take  Manila.  I  have 
given  strict  orders  to  my  chiefs  that  they  preserve  strict  respect  to 
American  forces  and  to  aid  them  in  case  they  are  attacked  by  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

''^Ido  not  doubt  that  the  good  relations  and  friendship  which  unite 
us  will  be  continued  if  your  soldiers  correspond  to  the  conduct  im- 
posed upon  mine.  E.  Aguinaldo 

*' [Telegram.] 

"  Bacoor,  August  14,  1898. 
''  General  Anderson  : 

"  My  troops  who  have  been  for  so  long  beseigiug  Manila,  have 
always  been  promised  that  they  could  appear  in  it,  as  you  know  and 
cannot  detiy,  and  for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  many  sacri- 
fices made  of  money  and  lives,  I  do  not  consider  it  prudent  to  issue 
orders  to  the  contrary,  as  they  might  be  disobeyed  against  my  author- 
ity. Besides,  1  hope  that  you  will  allow  the  troops  to  enter  because 
we  have  given  proofs  many  times  of  our  friendship,  ceding  our  posi- 
tions at  Paranaque,  Pasay,  Cingalon,  and  Mytubig.  Nevertheless ,  if  it 
seems  best  to  you,  and  in  order  to  enter  Into  a  frank  and  friendly 
understanding  and  avoid  any  disagreeable  conflict  before  the  eyes  of 
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the  Spaniards,!  will  commission  Don Filepe Buen  Camino  and  others, 
who  will  to-day  go  out  from  our  lines  to  hold  a  conference  with  you, 
and  that  they  will  be  safe  during  the  conference. 

"  E.  Aguinaldo. 

''  [Memoranda,  without  date,  in  General  Anderson's  handwriting.] 

"  If  you  apparently  have  been  treated  harshly,  it  is  from  military 
necessity,  and  not  for  want  of  confidence.  We  had  to  take  Manila 
to  etfect  the  purpose  of  our  war. 

"  While  we  may  admit  the  justice  of  your  insurrection,  to  prevent 
all  possible  complications,  still  it  is  thought  judicious  and  necessary  to 
liave  only  one  army  in  Manila  at  once. 

''  [In  General  Merritt's  handwriting.] 
*'  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  you  may  be  assured,  which 
[while?]  as  its  agent  I  can  make  no  promises,  will  deal  fairly  with  the 
Filipinos,  but  we   must   now  insist,  for  the  good  of  all,    that   there 
shall  be  no  joint  occupation  of  Manila." 

''  KoTE.  —  This  is  apparently  the  draft  of  a  tulegram  sent  in  reply 
to  General  Aguinaldo's  message,  dated  10.50  A.  M.,  August  13,  and 
marked  '  Most  urgent.' 

''[Telegram.] 

*'  Bacoor,  August  14,  1898. 
"  General  Ajstdekson,  Manila. 

"Dear  GEisrp:RAL:  Not.being  able  to  leave  government,  have  con- 
ferred special  powers  to  Buen  Camino,  Araneta,  and  others,  who  left 
here  for  you  at  8  o'clock  this  morning. 

''E.  Aguiistaldo. 

"From  Aguinaldo,  Emilio.     Dated  at  Bacoor,  P.  I.,  August  15,  1898. 

''Brief.  —  Mis  comisionadas  me  diceu  que  v  ha  promitiss  enviarme  antes 
el  plans  del  radio  que  quiiren  ustedes  solos  occupar  sin  embargo  Iran  alii 
maaana  misnao  rais  comislonados  para  hacer  arreglos  despues  de  los 
enales  vere  si  conviene  la  ritirado  de  mis  tropas  desersco  siempo  de 
conservar  la  araistad  y  un  a  burao  intelligencio. 

"[Memorandum.] 

"  General  Merritt  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  telegrams  you  sent  us, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  inform  General  Aguinaldo  as  follows: 

"  We  can  not  permit  joint  occupation  of  the  city.  The  city  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States  forces,  and  all  the  headway  that  you  have 
been  able  to  make  was  due  entirely  to  the  assistance  furnished  you  by 
the  United  States.  We  now  hold  the  city,  which  includes  all  the  out- 
lying districts  of  the  city  properly  within  the  city  limits.  We  most 
earnestly  and  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  there  may  be  no  conflict 
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between  us,  but  we  are  prepared  to  enforce  our  orders  in  this  matter 
and  expect  from  time  to  time  large  additions  to  our  strength.  We 
desire  most  sincerely  to  remain  friendly  with  the  Filipinos,  and  have 
nothing  but  their  best  interests  at  heart  in  all  our  dealings  with  them. 

^^  We  have  given  orders  to  our  troops  as  well  as  to  General  Aguin- 
aldo  that  there  shall  be  no  violence  whatsoever. 

''  Note.  — Apparently  a  memorandum  prepared  for  General  Ander- 
son by  General  Babcock. 
''  True  copy. 

**  J.    F.  Bell,  Major  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  F." 

[Refout  of  the  Secretary  of  War  fob  1898,  page  678.] 

[Note.  —  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  a  letter  from  Major-General 
Anderson  to  the  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  headed, 
"  Through  Official  Channels,"  and  dated  "  Dec.  24, 1898,"  are  as  follows] : 

''  I  omitted  to  mention  in  my  first  report  a  matter  that  has  since 
evolved  a  question  of  importance. 

''  Major-General  Merritt's  demand  that  Aguinaldo  should  not  permit 
his  insurgent  forces  to  participate  in  our  attack  or  enter  the  city  had 
not  been  regarded,  as  several  thousand  armed  Filipinos  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  Paco  and  Malate  suburbs.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Fasig  River  the  Spaniards  still  held  their  lines  and  kept  out  the  insur- 
gents from  tliat  direction,  but  on  the  south  side  the  conditions  were 
critical.  The  insurgents  were  excited  aud  hostile,  because  not  only 
bad  we  not  inviivjd  them  to  co-operate,  but  had  tried  to  prevent  them 
fmm  crossing  the  Spanish  lines.  It  is  even  probable  that  some  of  the 
street-firing  upon  our  troops  came  from  the  Filipinos  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Paco. 

''About  7  o'clock  I  received  a  message  from  the  general  com- 
manding to  get  the  insurgents  out  of  the  city,  if  I  could  possibly  do 
so.  The  best  1  could  do  at  that  time  was  to  segregate  the  insurgent 
detachments  by  interposing  our  troops  and  placing  artillery  to  com- 
mand their  positions  It  was  feared  that  they  would  break  loose  and 
loot  the  city.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  they  maintained  good 
discipline.  I  telegraphed  General  Aguinaldo  that  night,  demanding 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops.  I  received  an  answer  that  he  would 
send  commissioners  to  meet  me  the  next  da}.  They  came  the  next 
afternoon,  and  the  negotiations  which  followed  averted,  for  a  time,  a 
conflict  between  our  forces  and  the  insurgent  Philippines. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"•  Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
'''-Major-General  United  States  Volunteers, 

^^ Commanding  Second  Division,  August  13, 1898.'' 
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4.    Commander  R.  B.  Bradford,  U.  S.  N. 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  488,  489.] 

From  ^'Statement  of  Commander  E.  B.  Bradford,  U.  S.  JV.,  Octoher 
14,  1898,  before  the  United  States  Peace  Commission  at  Paris.^' 

*'  Q.  Now,  Commander,  as  you  said  somethiDg  about  the  moral 
point  of  view,  you  consider  that  we  have  a  moral  duty,  unless  I  mis- 
understood you,  to  take  the  whole  of  the  Philippine  Group?— -JL, 
That  is  quite  correct. 

'*  Q.  I  suppose  you  would  recognize  that  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
moral  obligation  is  an  adherence  to  declarations  which,  from  a 
national  standpoint,  amount  to  promises,  would  you  not?  —  A.  Yes, 
sir,  certainly. 

*'  Q.  Good  morals  require  adherence?  — -^1.  Certainly. 

'*•  Q.  Having  undertaken  a  war  with  a  specific  declaration  that  it  was 
undertaken  with  an  utter  absence  of  intention  to  acquire  territory, 
with  a  definite  object  defined  and  declared,  and  having  accomplished 
that  object  so  defined  and  declared,  would  not  you  believe  there  is 
some  moral  obligation  to  adhere  to  that  declaration?  — ^4.  iNTations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  have  a  right  to  change  their  minds. 

"  Q.  Having  made  in  the  present  war  just  such  a  declaration  as  I 
have  described,  and  having  in  the  course  of  that  war  carried  it  on  as 
a  civilized  nation  is  entitled  to  carry  it  on,  by  st^'^king  the  enemy 
wherever  we  can  find  him,  we  struck  Spain  in  h6r  territory  in  the 
Philippines,  did  we  not?  — -A.  Yes,  sir. 

''  Q.  Now,  the  war  having  been  accomplished  and  the  declared  end 
in  view  achieved,  are  we  not  pledged  morally  by  the  declaration  we 
have  made  to  content  ourselves  with  that  achieved  object  and  to  relin- 
quish the  territory  we  occupied  merely  as  an  act  of  war?  If,  for 
instance,  we  might  have  attacked  and  seized  as  an  act  of  war  the  city 
of  Barcelona,  on  the  peninsula,  would  we  not,  when  we  achieved  the 
object  of  the  war,  in  morality  have  been  bound  by  the  position  we 
took  at  the  outset  to  abandon  Barcelona? —  JL.  No,  sir;  not  by  the 
rules  of  war. 

*'  Q.  I  am  speakitfg  of  the  rules  of  morality  now.  —  A.  Nor  by  the 
rules  of  morality  either.  We  had  a  right  to  take  it,  and  it  is  not 
immoral  to  keep  what  is  our  own.  Besides,  even  when  a  contract  is 
broken,  the  law,  founded  on  justice  and  morality^  requires  a  loss  by 
one  party  to  be  shown  before  damages  can  be  awarded.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Spain  relaxed  her  efforts  to  defeat  us  on  account  of  the 
declaration  you  refer  to.  Spain,  by  her  oppression  and  misrule,  has 
lost  most  of  the  vast  colonial  territory  she  once  possessed.    History 
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has  applauded  those  who  brought  about  the  separation  and  inscribed 
their  names  among  the  benefactors  of  the  world. 

*'Mr.  Fkye. 

"  Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question  in  that  line.  Suppose  the 
United  States  in  the  progress  of  that  war  found  the  leader  of  the 
present  Philippine  rebellion  an  exile  from  his  country  in  Hongkong, 
and  sent  for  him  and  brought  him  to  the  islands  in  an  American  ship, 
and  then  furnished  him  4,000  or  6,000  stands  of  arms,  and  allowed 
him  to  purchase  as  many  more  stands  of  arms  in  Hongkong,  and 
accepted  his  aid  in  conquering  Luzon,  what  kind  of  a  nation,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  we  would  appear  to  be  to  surrender  Aguinaldo  and 
his  insurgents  to  Spain  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  please?  —  A.  We 
become  responsible  for  everything  he  has  done;  he  is  our  ally  and  we 
are  bound  to  protect  him. 

^*The  Chaikmak. 

*'  Q.  Supposing  that  co-operation,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  was 
limited  to  the  island  of  Luzon,  where  the  insurrection  of  the  Tagalos, 
a  separate  class  of  people  inhabiting  the  other  islands,  existed,  and  we 
bound  the  United  States  in  the  forum  of  morals  not  to  leave  those 
people  and  not  to  leave  a  condition  of  warfare  and  chaos  on  that 
island,  if  we  take  that  island,  compose  everybody  on  that  island,  great 
and  small  and  protect  them  —  does  not  that  discharge  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  the  people  we  have  had  as  so-called  allies?  —  A.  I  do  not 
think  I  quite  understand  the  question. 

**  Q.  (Question  repeated.) —A.  ]^o,  for  this  reason.  During  the 
course  of  our  naval  operations  at  Manila,  we  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless  all  forces  subject  to  the  control  of  the  representative  of  Spain 
at  the  capital  of  the  islands.  The  power  of  Spain  having  become 
largely  paralyzed,  the  native  people  of  the  southern  islands  have  been 
enabled  to  practically  take  charge.  We,  therefore,  are  responsible, 
in  a  more  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  amount  of  power  in  Spanish 
hands  before  being  attacked  by  us,  for  what  has  since  taken  place  in 
the  southern  islands  and  what  is  taking  place  there  now. 

^'  Q.  We  have  simply  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  islands 
in  a  better  condition,  so  far  as  overcoming  the  objectionable  power  of 
Spain  is  concerned,  than  they  were  before;  is  not  that  true?  —  A, 
Possibly,  if  they  succeed.  But  there  are  interests  in  southern  islands 
affecting  civilized  people  of  different  nationalities  which  have  suffered. 
Again,  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  native  government  is  better  than  the 
Spanish  Government  was. 

"  Q.  There  you  are  getting  outside  of  the  moral  obligation  to 
relieve  them  from  an  oppressive  power.  —  A.  I  intended  to  confine 
myself  to  the  indirect  results  of  our  action  at  Manila." 
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THE  Philippine  Information  Society  is  preparing  a  series  of  publications 
in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  for  whicli  the  Society  was  formed,  that, 
namely,  of  placing  within  reach  of  the  American  people  the  most  reliable 
and  authoritative  evidence  attainable  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  our  relations  to  them. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,  even  the  whole  of  the  official  evidence,  is 
more  voluminous  than  a  busy  people  can  be  expected  to  read.  Some  selec- 
tion on  our  part  has,  therefore,  been  a  necessary  condition  of  the  accom- 
plishing of  our  object.  This  selection  by  us,  has,  however,  been  confined 
so  far  as  possible  to  the  choosing  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Upon  each 
subject  chosen  we  have  given  in  some  cases  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  in 
all  other  cases  as  much  of  the  evidence  as  the  setting  of  reasonable  limits  to 
the  length  of  these  publications  would  permit,  and  ample  references  to  the 
remainder.  In  these  cases  we  have  endeavored  to  include  the  evidence  that 
is  most  authoritative  and  important. 

If  those  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion  who  find  our  mediation  unsatis- 
factory, or  who  are  not  convinced  of  our  success  in  getting  the  whole  story, 
will  appeal  from  us  to  the  original  sources  of  information,  our  object  of  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  be  only  the  more  effectively  secured. 
We  shall  be  grateful  for  any  criticism  or  information  convicting  us  of  the 
omission  of  any  important  evidence,  or  of  any  appearance  of  unfairness  in 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  thereby  in  future 
editions. 

The  subject  of  the  present  series  of  papers  has  seemed  to  us  as  impor- 
tant as  any  that  could  be  selected.  It  comprises  the  principal  episodes  in  the 
history  of  our  relation  to  the  Filipinos,  chiefly  as  that  history  is  contained 
in  our  state  papers.  We  have  been  careful  to  include  the  evidence  which 
tells  of  the  Filipinos'  share  in  that  history,  as  well  as  our  own.  Whatever 
view  one  may  hold  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  us  to  pursue  toward  the  Fil- 
ipinos, it  is  evident  that  no  policy  can  be  intelligently  chosen  nor  success- 
fully carried  out  unless  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of  these  people, 
and  of  their  present  attitude  toward  us,  and  toward  the  question  of  our 
relation  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  account  we  shall  offer  of  the  develop- 
ment of  that  attitude  may  prove  a  help  toward  such  an  understanding. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  FILIPINOS 

As  Told  in  United  States  Documents  and  Other  Authentic 

Sources. 


I.  Jose  liizal,  tlie  Filipino  Patriot :  together  with  an  account 
of  the  Insurgent  Movement  of  1896. 

II.  Aguinaldo :  a  Selection  from  liis  Official  Documents, 
together  with  the  Authorized  Accounts  of  the  alleged  "  Spanish 
Bribe." 

III.  The  Insurgent  Government  of  1898. 

IV.  Our  Relations  with  the  Insurgents  prior  lo  the  Fall  of 
Manila,  August,  1898. 

V.  Aguinaldo  and  the  American  Generals,  August,  1898,  to 
January,  1899. 

VI.  Uoilo  :  An  episode  of  January,  1899,  and  Incidents  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Outbreak  of  Hostilities. 

VII.  Outbreak  of  Hostilities,  February  4, 1899,  and  Efforts  to 
secure  an  Armistice. 

VIII.  Kfforte  at  Recognition,  October  and  Kovember,  1899. 

IX.  Present  Condition  and  Attitude. 


KoTE.  It  will  be  impossible  to  bring  out  the  circulars  in  their  chrono- 
logical order  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  delay  in  securing  certain  of  the 
necessary  official  documents,  some  of  wliich,  indeed,  are  not  yet  in  our  liands. 
Every  effort  will  be  made,  however,  consistent  with  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  to  issue  them  as  soon  as  possible. 


OFFICIAL   ACCOUKTS   OF  THE  TREATY   OF 
BIAC-NA-BATO. 

[Emilio  Aguinaldo  was  born  March  22, 18G9,  at  Cavite,  Viejo.  He 
was  educated  at  the  country  schools  of  his  town.  He  was  in  business 
until  his  twenty-fifth  year,  when  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Cavite. 
In  1896  he  was  the  prime  leader  of  the  insurrection  against  Spain. 
December  24,  1897,  peace  was  established  between  Spain  and  the 
insurgent  forces  by  the  treaty  of  Biac-na-Bato,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  being  that  Aguinaldo  and  his  chief  followers  should 
leave  the  Philippines.  In  May,  1898,  Aguinaldo  returned  to  Cavite 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  forces.] 

Unauthentic  statements  concerning  the  character  and  ability  of 
Aguinaldo  have  been  made  so  constantly  by  the  press  and  by  public 
speakers  that  it  seems  desirable  to  put  before  the  public,  on  this  sub- 
ject, some  evidence  of  a  more  trustworthy  sort,  taken  from  United 
States  official  documents.  Under  such  an  impartial  light,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  examine  some  of  the  acts  of  Aguinaldo  that  have  been 
oftenest  called  in  question,  for  example,  his  acceptance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Biac-ua-Bato.  Among  our  government  papers,  at  present  available, 
the  only  accounts  of  this  treaty  are  to  be  found  in  Senate  Document 
62,  3d  Session,  5oth  Congress,  ordered  printed  January  13,  1899,  con- 
taining the  Treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
treaty  commissioners;  and  in  the  Keport  of  the  Philippine  Commission 
appointed  January  20,  1899,  with  Jacob  G.  Schurman  as  its  president, 
who  reported  on  January  31,  1900. 

With  the  exception  of  the  detailed  defense  of  Aguinaldo  by 
Senor  Agoncillo  (to  be  found  on  pages  230  and  281  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 62),  which  might  be  thought  prejudiced,  all  the  accounts  of  the 
treaty  in  the  above  documents  are  reproduced  below  verbatim.  Para- 
graphs not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  are  summarized  in 
small  type,  and  in  no  case  alter  the  sense  of  the  quotations. 

[Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  Pages    170    and    171.] 

''TREATY  OF  BIAC-lN^A-BATO.'' 

"This  celebrated  treaty  was  signed  December  14,  1897.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  Filipino  forces  from  Cavite,  Bulacan,  and  elsewhere, 
were  concentrated  at  Biac-na-Bato.  There  were  a  great  many  soldiers 
there,  but  they  were  badly  armed.  They  had  only  about  eight  hun- 
dred small  arms  consisting  of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  also  a  few  cannon 


of  antiquated  models.  Very  exaggerated  notions  of  this  force  were 
current  among  the  Spanish  troops.  The  idea  circulated  that  it  would 
require  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  take  the  position.  So  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, Primo  de  Rivera,  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  money.  It  was  agreed  by  Governor-General 
Primo  de  Rivera  that  certain  concessions  should  be  made  by  the  Span- 
iards, among  which  were  representation  in  the  Cortez  of  Spain,  the 
sending  away  of  the  friars  —  which  was  the  principal  question  —  the 
right  of  association,  and  a  free  press.  ' 

'^  Primo  de  Rivera  stated  that  he  had  authority  from  Madrid  to  give 
two  million  dollars,  Mexican,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  ;  the  amount  agreed  upon,  however,  as  accept- 
able to  the  Filipinos,  was  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  money  was  to  be  paid  when  Aguinaldo  and  his  cabinet  and  his 
leading  officers  arrived  in  Hong  Kong.  No  definite  time  was  fixed 
during  which  these  men  were  to  remain  away  from  the  Philippines ; 
and  if  the  promises  made  by  Spain  were  not  fulfilled  they  had  the 
right  to  return. 

"  It  appears  that  Paterno,  who  served  as  mediator,  only  offered 
Aguinaldo  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Two  hundred  thousand''^ 
dollars  was  paid  to  Aguinaldo  when  he  arrived  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
balance  of  the  money  was  to  be  paid  when  ttie  Filipinos  had  delivered 
up  their  arms.  The  whole  arrangement  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
people.  They  were  angry  because  a  matter  of  business  had  been  made 
of  the  revolution,  and  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  Spaniards. 

*'  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  promises  were  never  carried  out.  The 
civil  guard  began  to  whip  and  to  shoot  and  abuse  the  people  as  before; 
and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  province  of  Manila  more  than  two  hundred 
men  were  executed." 

[Senate  Document  62,  Pages  337,  338.] 

Letter  of  the  Consul- General  of  the  United  States  at  Hong  Kong 
to  J.  B.  Moore^  Acting  Secretary^  Department  of  State,  Washington. 

"No,  63.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Hong  Kong,  July  18.  1898. 

*'Sir:  {Summary  of  omitted  paragraphs :  Spain  cannot  regain  the  Phil- 
ippines.    Superior  character  of  Filipino  leaders.    Their  object  in  fighting.] 

*  According  to  other  authorities,  $400,000.     See  below. 
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"There  has  been  a  systematic  attempt  to  blacken  the  name  of 
Aguinaldo  and  his  cabinet,  on  account  of  the  questionable  terms  of  their 
surrender  to  Spanish  forces  a  year  ago  this  month.  It  has  been  said 
that  they  sold  their  country  for  gold,  but  this  has  been  conclusively 
disproved,  not  only  by  their  own  statements  but  by  the  speech  of  the 
late  Governor  General  Rivera  in  the  Spanish  Senate,  June  11th,  1898. 
He  said  that  Aguinaldo  undertook  to  submit  if  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  give  a  certain  sum  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  insur- 
gents. He  then  admits  that  only  a  tenth  part  of  this  sum  was  ever 
given  to  Aguinaldo,  and  that  the  other  promises  made  he  did  not  find 
it  expedient  to  keep.  ^ 

"I  was  in  Hong  Kong  September,  1897,  when  Aguinaldo  and  his 
leaders  arrived  under  contract  with  the  Spanish  Government.  They 
waited  until  the  first  of  November  for  the  payment  of  the  promised 
money  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  reforms.  Only  $400,000 
Mexican  was  ever  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  banks. 

[Summary  of  omissions  :  Interviews  with  insurgent  delegations.] 

"  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Aguinaldo  at  Cavite  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  which  I  had  outlined  for  him  before  he  left, 
forbidding  pillage,  and  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  maltreat  neu- 
trals. He,  of  course,  organ^'.ed  a  government  of  which  he  was  dic- 
tator, an  absolutely  necessary  step  if  he  hoped  to  maintain  control  over 
the  natives;  and  from  that  date  until  the  present  time  he  has  been 
uninterruptedly  successful  in  the  field,  and  dignified  and  just  as  the 
head  of  his  government.  According  to  his  own  statements  to  me  by 
letter,  he  has  been  approached  by  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Ger- 
mans, and  has  had  tempting  offers  made  to  him  by  the  Catholic  Churcli. 
He  has  been  watched  very  closely  by  Admiral  Dewey,  Consul  Williams, 
and  his  own  junta  here  in  Hong  Kong,  and  nothing  of  moment  has 
occurred  which  would  lead  any  one  to  believe  that  he  was  not  carrying 
out  to  the  letter  the  promises  made  to  me  in  this  consulate. 

"  The  insurgents  are  fighting  for  freedom  from  the  Spanish  rule,  and 
rely  upon  the  well-known  sense  of  justice  that  controls  all  actions  of 
our  government  as  to  their  future. 

"  In  concluvsion,  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record  as  stating  that  the 
insurgent  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  cannot  be  dealt  with 
as  though  they  were  North  American  Indians,  willing  to  be  removed 
from  one  reservation  to  another  at  the  whim  of  their  masters.  If  the 
United  States  decides  not  to  retain   the    Philippine   Islands,  its  ten 


million   people    will    demand   inde^x-ndence,  and  the   attempt   of  any 
foreign  nation  to  obtain   territory  or  coaling  stations  will   be  resisted 
with  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  fought  the  Spaniards. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

ROUNSEVELLE   WILDMAN, 

Consul-General.^' 

[Senate    Document  62,  Page  328.] 

Leffer  of  (he  United  States  Consul  at  Manila  to  William  R.  Day^ 
Serretitry  of  State,   Washington. 

*' Special.]  U.  S.  S.  Baltimobe, 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 
Manila  Bay,  off  Cavite. 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  May  24,  1898. 
*'  Sik:  [Summary  of  ommitted  paragraphs  :    Increased  strength  of  insur- 
gents.    Their  supply  of  ammunition.] 

*'  To-day  I   have  executed  a  power  of  attorney  whereby  General 
Aguinaldo  releases  to  his  attorneys  in  fact  $400,000,  now  in  bank  in 
Hong  Kong,  so  that  money  therefrom  can  pay  for  3,000  stand  of  arms 
bought  there  and  expected  here  to-morrow. 
[37,000  insurgents  ready  to  aid  IJ.  S.  forces.] 

I  am.  Sir,  OSCAR  F.  WILLIAMS, 

United  States  Consul.' ' 

[Senate  Document  62,  Page  421.] 

From  ^^ Memoranda,  concerning  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  on 
Aug.  30,  1898,  by  F.  V.  Greene,  3Iaj or- General  Volunteers,  and  accom- 
panying papers  J^ 

[Presented  to  the  Treaty  Coraniissioners  by  (jreneral  Merritt.] 

''In  August,  1896,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cavite  under  the 
leadership  of  Emiho  Aguinaldo,  and  soon  spread  to  other  provinces  on 
both  sides  of  Manila.  It  continued  with  varying  successes  on  both  sides, 
and  the  trial  and  execution  of  numerous  insurgents,  until  December, 
1897,  when  the  Governor-General,  Primo  de  Rivera,  entered  into 
written  agreement  with  Aguinaldo,  the  substance  of  the  document, 
which  is  in  possession  of  Senor  Felipe  Agoncillo,  who  accompanies  me 
to  Washington,  being  attached  hereto,  and  marked  A.  In  brief,  it 
required  that  Aguinaldo  and  the  other  insurgent  leaders  should  leave 
the  country,  the  Government  agreeing  to  pay   them   eight   hundred 


thousand  dollars  in  silver  and  promising  to  introduce  numerous  reforms, 
including  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cortez,  freedom  of  the  press, 
general  amnesty  for  all  insurgents,  and  the  expulsion  or  secularization 
of  the  monastic  orders. 

"  Aguinaldo  and  his  associates  went  to  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 
A  portion  of  the  money,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  deposited 
in  banks  at  Hong  Kong,  and  a  lawsuit  soon  arose  between  Aguinaldo 
and  one  of  his  subordinate  chiefs  named  Artacho,  which  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  very  honorable  position  taken  by  Aguinaldo. 
Artacho  sued  for  a  division  of  the  money  among  the  insurgents  accord- 
ing to  rank.  Aguinaldo  claimed  that  the  money  was  a  trust  fund,  and 
was  to  remain  on  deposit  until  it  was  seen  whether  the  Spaniards 
would  carry  out  their  promised  reforms,  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  it 
was  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  new  insurrection.  The 
suit  was  settled  out  of  court  by  paying  Artacho  $5,000. 

"  No  steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  reforms,  more  than  two 
thousand  insurgents,  who  had  been  deported  to  Fernando  Po  and  other 
places,  are  still  in  confinement,  and  Aguinaldo  is  now  using  the  money 
to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  present  insurrection." 

[Senate  Document  62,  Page  462.] 

From  ^^ Statement  of  Mr.  John  Foreman^^  October  %]  1898,  before  the 
United  States  Peace  Commission  at  Paris," 

"  They  [the  Spaniards]  said,  '  The  Cubans  have  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  everything  is  quiet;  why  should  we  do  anything  more  ;  we 
have  accomplished  what  we  wanted.'  He  [Martinez  Campos]  said,  *  I 
have  given  my  word  of  honor  ;  my  personal  honor  is  affected.*  But  they 
said,  '  Oh,  you  have  fallen  out  of  power,  and  you  will  never  come  in 
again.  It  is  a  very  good  trick.  You  have  got  each  one  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  go  to  his  house,  and  now  let  the  reforms  go ;  never  mind  the 
engagement.'  They  had  done  the  same  with  the  treaty  or  agreement  of 
Biac-na-Bato  made  with  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  rebel  general.  They 
paid,  of  course,  the  first  instalment,  which  had  to  be  paid  simultaneously 
with  the  exile  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  thirty-two  rebel  leaders,  and  which 
was  deposited  in  the  Shanghai  bank,  but  they  paid  no  more.  One  of 
the  conditions  was  that  the  families  and  others  connected  with  the  re- 
bellion should  not  be  molested  in  any  form  or  sense  whatever ;  but 

*  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  author  of  *'  The  Philippine 
Islands,'^  etc. 
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immediately  that  Aguirialdo  left  for  Hong  Kong  the  priests  started  to 
persecute  those  left  behind,  and  the  result  was  that  another  chief 
turned  up  —  I  knew  his  father  well  —  Alejandrino.  He  had  fled,  but 
returned,  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  now." 

[The  above  quotations  tend  to  show:  1.  That  the  $400,000  was 
accepted  by  Aguinaldo  as  a  guarantee  of  good  ftiith  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  Government  that  certain  reforms  should  be  accorded  the  Fil- 
ipinos ;  2.  That  the  money  was  at  once  deposited  in  bank  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  spent  for  the  Filipino  cause  in  the 
event  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment ;  3.  That  the  reforms  not  being  carried  out,  the  money  was 
spent,  as  intended,  for  the  Filipino  cause  ;  and  4.  That  since  Spain 
refused  to  fulfil  her  half  of  the  contract,  Aguinaldo,  in  returning  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  was  guilty  of  no  breach  of  faith.] 

AGUINALDO' S  POLICY. 

April  24,  1898,  an  interview  occurred  between  Aguinaldo  and  E.  S. 
Pratt,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Singapore.  In  this  interview 
Mr.  Pratt  says  (Senate  Document  62,  page  342)  that  he  learned 
''  from  General  Aguinaldo  the  state  of  and  object  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  the  present  insurrection  movement,"  but  does  not,  in  this  letter, 
state  details.  On  May  5,  1898,  Mr.  Pratt  writes  to  William  R.  Day, 
Secretary  of  State  (letter  to  be  found  on  page  343  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 62)  that  this  interview,  which  he  had  "  endeavored  so  hard  to 
prevent  being  disclosed,"  was  "  in  substance  made  public  in  yesterday's 
edition  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press,  from  the  enclosed  copy  of  which,'' 
etc.  "  The  facts  "  he  says,  "  are  in  the  main,  correctly  given."  The 
enclosed  article  contains  (page  345)  the  statement  of  Aguinaldo's  pol- 
icy, which  is  reprinted  below.  The  date  of  the  statement,  it  will  be 
observed  above,  is  April  24,  two  days  before  the  war  was  declared  be- 
tween Spain  and  America,  and  also  before  Agumaldo^s  return  to  the 
Philippines  to  renew  his  leadership  of  the  revolt  against  Spain. 

''  General  Aguinaldo's  policy  embraces  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines,  whose  internal  affairs  would  be  controlled  under  Euro- 
pean and  American  advisers.  American  protection  would  be  desir- 
able temporarily,  on  the  same  lines  as  that  which  might  be  instituted 
hereafter  in  Cuba.  The  ports  of  the  Philippines  would  be  free  to  the 
trade  of  the  world,  safeguards  being  enacted  against  an  influx  of 
Chinese  aliens  who  w^ould  compete  with  the  industrial  population  of 
the  country.  There  would  be  a  complete  reform  of  the  present  cor- 
rupt Judicature  of   the   country  under  experienced  European  law 
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officers.  Entire  freedom  of  the  press  would  be  established,  as  well  as 
the  right  of  public  meeting.  There  would  be  general  religious  toler- 
ation, and  steps  would  be  taken  for  the  abolition  and  expulsion  of  the 
tyrannical  religious  fraternities  who  have  laid  such  strong  hands  on 
every  branch  of  civil  administration.  Full  provision  would  be  given 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  and  wealth  of  the  country 
by  roads  and  railways,  and  by  the  remov;d  of  hindrances  to  enterprise 
and  investment  of  capital.  Spanish  officials  would  be  removed  to 
a  place  of  safety  until  opportunity  offered  to  return  them  to  Spain. 
The  preservation  of  public  safety  and  order,  and  the  checking  of 
reprisals  against  Spaniards  would,  naturally,  have  to  be  the  lirst  care 
of  the  government  in  the  new  state  of  things.'" 

[The  following  statement  by  Brigadier-General  Anderson,  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  expeditionary  land  force  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Philippines,  is  made  on  page  277  of  the  North  American  lieview 
for  February,  1900.  While  not  a  quotation  from  a  government  docu- 
ment, it  is  inserted  here  on  account  of  the  high  official  position  of  its 
author: 

^*  Aguinaldo  asked,  if  we,  the  North  Americans,  as  he  calls  us, 
intended  to  hold  the  Philippines  as  dependencies.  I  said  I  could  not 
answer  that,  but  that  he  could  trust  the  lionor  of  the  United  States; 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  we  had  established  no  colonies.  He 
then  made  this  remarkable  statement,  '  I  have  studied  attentively 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  find  in  it  no  authority 
for  colonies,  and  I  have  no  fear.'  "] 

SOME  OFFICIAL   PAPERS   OF   AGUINALDO. 

The  great  amount  of  confiicting  evidence  already  before  the 
public  as  to  Aguinaldo's  ability  to  govern  the  L^hiiippines  makes  it 
impossible  to  take  up  this  question  at  present,  further  than  to  offer  the 
following  ofRcial  translations  of  letters  and  proclamations  by  him  and 
his  advisers.  They  are  taken  from  the  government  sources  already 
given  and  from  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Congress,  1st  session, 
ordered  printed  March  o,  1900. 

[Senate  Document  62,  Page  346.] 
''  Amei'ica^s  Allies — The  Mayiifesto  of  the  Filipifios. 
^^  The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  rebel  leaders  in  Hong  Kong,  sent  over  to  the  Philippines 
in  advance  of  the  American  squadron. 

''  Compatriots:  Divine  Providence  is  about  to  place  independence 
within  our  reach,  and  in  a  way  the  most  free  and  independent  nation 
could  hardly  wish  for. 
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''  The  Americans,  not  from  mercenary  motives,  but  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  the  lamentations  of  so  many  persecuted  people,  have 
considered  it  opportune  to  extend  their  protecting  mantle  to  our 
beloved  country,  now  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  sever  relations 
with  Spain,  owing  to  the  tyranny  this  nation  is  exercising  in  Cuba, 
causing  enormous  injury  to  the  Americans,  who  have  such  large  com- 
mercial and  other  interests  there. 

[Summary  of  omitted  j)aragraphs :  Do  not  fire  on  Americans,  but  on 
the  Spaniards,  who  have  sacrificed  us  on  all  occasions.] 

"  Take  note,  the  Americans  will  attack  by  sea  and  prevent  any  rein- 
forcements coming  from  Spain;  therefore  we  insurgents  must  attack 
by  land.  Probably  you  will  have  more  than  sufficient  arms,  because 
the  Americans  have  arms,  and  will  find  means  to  assist  you. 

''  There,  where  you  see  the  American  flag  flying,  assemble  in  num- 
bers; they  are  our  redeemers. 

''  Our  unworthy  names  are  nothing;  but  one  and  all  of  us  invoke 
the  name  of  the  greatest  patriot  our  country  has  seen,  in  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  that  his  spirit  will  be  with  us  in  these  moments  and 
guide  us  to  victory,  —  our  immortal  Jose  liizal." 

[Senate  Document  62,  Page  431.] 

^'Proclamation  of  General  Aguinaldo^  May  24, 1898. 

''  Filipinos  :  The  great  nation  North  America,  cradle  of  true 
liberty,  and  friendly  on  that  account  to  the  liberty  of  our  people, 
oppressed  and  subjugated  by  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  those  who 
have  governed  us,  has  come  to  manifest  even  here  a  protection  which 
is  decisive  as  well  as  disinterested  toward  us,  considering  us  endowed 
with  sufficient  civilization  to  govern  by  ourselves  this  our  unhappy 
land.  To  maintain  this  so  lofty  idea,  which  we  deserve  from  the  now 
very  powerful  nation,  North  America,  it  is  our  duty  to  detest  all  those 
acts  which  belie  such  an  idea,  as  pillage,  robbery,  and  every  class  of 
injury  to  persons  as  well  as  things.  With  a  view  to  avoiding  inter- 
national conflicts  during  the  period  of  our  campaign,  I  order  as 
follows  : 

'^Article  I.  The  lives  and  property  of  all  foreigners,  including 
Chinese  and  all  Spaniards,  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  have 
joined  in  taking  arms  against  us,  are  to  be  respected. 

'^ Article  II.  The  IJves  and  property  of  all  who  lay  down  their  arms 
are  also  to  be  respected. 

'' Article  III.  Also  -are  to  be  respected  all  sanitary  establishments 
and  ambulances,  and  likewise  the  persons  and  things  which  may  be 
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found  in  either  one  or  the  other,  including  the  assistants  in  this  ser- 
vice, unless  they  show  hostility. 

''Article  IV.  Those  who  disobey  what  is  prescribed  in  the  preced- 
ing articles  will  be  tried  by  summary  court  and  put  to  death,  if  such 
disobedience  shall  cause  assassination,  fire,  robbery,  and  violation. 

*'  Given  at  Cavite  the  24th  of  May,  1898. 

EMILIO   AGUINALDO.*' 

[From  Senate  Document  62,  Page  360.] 

''  Cavite,  June  10,  1898. 

'*  To  the  President  of  the  Bepuhlic  of  the  Great  North  American 
Nation. 

*'  Dear  and  Honored  Sir,—  I  come  to  greet  you  with  the  most 
tender  effusion  of  my  soul,  and  to  express  to  you  my  deep  and  sincere 
gratitude,  in  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  J^hilippine  people,  for  the 
efficient  and  disinterested  protection  which  you  have  decided  to  give  it, 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  cruel  and  corrupt  Spanish  domination,  as 
you  are  doing  to  the  equally  unfortunate  Cuba,  which  Spain  wishes  to 
fciee  annihilated  rather  than  free  and  independent,  giving  her,  to  quiet 
her  and  to  cicatrize  the  deep  wounds  made  in  her  heart  by  the  iniqui- 
ties committed  upon  her  children,  a  false  autonomy,  of  which  one 
bold  blow  of  the  Governor  General  may  deprive  her  immediately,  as 
she  has  no  colonial  army  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  almost  sov- 
ereign powers  of  that  supreme  authority. 

*^At  the  same  time,  as  I  am  always  frank  and  open,  I  must  express 
to  you  the  great  sorrow  which  all  of  us  Filipinos  felt  on  reading  in 
the  Times,  a  newspaper  of  the  greatest  circulation  and  reputation  in 
the  whole  world,  in  its  issue  of  the  fifth  of  last  month,  the  astounding 
statement  that  you,  sir,  will  retain  these  islands  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  and,  if  Spain  fails  to  pay  the  indemnity,  will  sell  them  to  a  Euro- 
pean power,  preferably  Great  Britain.  But  we  found  a  palliative  to 
our  sorrows  in  the  improbability  and  suddenness  of  that  statement,  as 
common  sense  refuses  to  believe  that  so  sensible  a  public  man  as  you 
would  venture  to  make  an  assertion  so  contrary  to  common  sense, 
before  events  are  entirely  consummated,  as  you  well  know  that  if  God 
favors  the  triumph  of  your  arms  to-day,  to-morrow  he  may  defeat 
them  and  give  the  victory  to  Spain,  and  because  such  an  assertion  is 
not  consistent  with  the  protection  of  which  you  make  a  boast  toward 
this  unfortunate  people,  which  has  been  groaning  for  more  than  three 
centuries  in  the  clutches  of  a  nation  which  has  for  its  shield  (emblem) 
the  lion,  one  of  the  ferocious  animals,  although  she  displays  it  as  an 
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emblem  of  nobility,  which  she  certainly  does  not  possess,  besides  the 
fact  that  it  is  opposed  to  your  noble  and  generous  sentiments  to  wish 
to  sell  these  islands  to  a  European  power  sucli  as  England,  thereby 
making  us  pass  under  the  domination  of  that  nation,  which,  although 
it  has  a  truly  liberal  government,  partakes  none  the  less  of  the  nature 
of  a  tyranny  that  is  monarchical. 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  greatly  injured  by  this  statement,  which  ought  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  diplomatic  trick  invented  by  the  friends  of 
Spain  to  induce  us  to  help  her  by  using  this  vile  slander  which  has 
been  hurled  against  you  to  arouse  our  hostility  to  tliat  powerful  nation 
over  whose  destinies  you  happily  preside. 

*'The  Philippine  people,  however,  have  not  given  credit  to  that 
awkwardly  invented  fable,  and  have  seen  in  your  nation,  ever  since 
your  fleet  destroyed  in  a  moment  the  Spanish  fleet  which  was  here,  in 
spite  of  its  being  assisted  by  the  guns  of  their  two  forts,  the  angel 
who  is  the  harbinger  of  their  liberty;  and  they  rose  like  a  single  wave 
when,  as  soon  as  I  trod  these  shores,  I  addressed  them  to  gain  them 
over;  and  they  captured  within  the  period  of  ten  days,  nearly  the 
whole  garrison  of  this  Province  of  Cavite,  in  whose  port  I  have  my 
government  —  by  the  consent  of  the  admiral  of  your  triumphant 
fleet  —  as  well  as  the  garrison  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Bataan, 
together  with  the  governors  and  officials  of  both  provinces;  and  my 
valiant  hosts  are  now  besieging  Manila,  the  capital,  on  the  south  and 
east,  while  my  force  in  the  province  of  Bulacan,  which  adjoins  this 
province  on  the  north,  and  the  chief  town  of  which  is  likewise  being 
besieged  by  them,  nearly  surround  Manila  on  the  north. 

"  Such  is  the  astonishing  triumph  which  this  suffering  people  has 
gained  in  a  few  days  over  the  conquering  race  whose  traditional  valor, 
of  which  it  is  continually  bragging,  has  been  humbled  on  these  battle 
fields  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  great  terror;  and  a  people  of  such 
warlike  qualities,  which  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  civilized,  as  nearly 
two-thirds  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  as  they  have  in  their  midst 
many  men  of  high  attainments  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  should  not  be 
sold  as  if  it  were  a  lamb  to  be  sacrificed  and  exploited  for  the  greed 
of  another  nation. 

"  I  close  by  protesting  once  and  a  thousand  times,  in  the  name  of 
this  people,  which  knows  how  to  fight  for  its  honor  by  means  of  its 
improvised  warriors  and  artillery  men,  against  the  statement  published 
in  the  Times,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  casting  a  blot  in  history  upon 
its  glorious  name,  a  people  which  trusts  blindly  in  you  not  to 
abandon  it  to  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  but  to  leave  it  free  and  independ- 
ent, even  if  you  make  peace  with  Spain,  and  I  offer  fervent  prayers 
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for  the  ever  increasing  prosperity  of  your  powerful  nation,  to  which 
and  to  you  I  shall  show  unbounded  gratitude,  and  shall  repay  with 
interest  that  great  obligation. 

Your  humble  servant, 

ExMILIO  AGUINALDO." 

[Senate  Document  208,  56th  Congkess,  1st  Session,  Page  15.] 
From  General  Aguinaldo  to  Mr.  Williams j  U.  8.  Consul: 

''August  1,  1898. 
^'  Mil.  Williams, 

''Dear  Sir  and  Distinguished  Friend,— Impressed  by  the 
note  of  July  8th,  past,  I  can  only  confess  that  the  people  of  I^orth 
America  have  excited,  and  now  excite,  the  universal  admiration  not 
only  for  the  grade  of  progress  and  culture  to  which  they  have  arrived 
in  a  very  short  time,  but  also  for  their  political  constitution,  so  admir- 
able and  inimitable,  and  for  the  generosity,  honesty,  and  industry  of 
the  men  of  the  Government  who  have  so  far  ruled  the  destinies  of 
that  great  people  without  an  equal  in  history. 

''  Above  all  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  kind  words  which  you 
express  in  your  note  quoted  above,  and  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
sincerity  on  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  you  have  displayed  in 
it  in  painting  in  an  admirable  manner  the  benefits  which,  especially 
for  me  and  my  leaders,  and,  in  general,  for  all  my  compatriots,  would 
be  secured  by  the  union  of  these  islands  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  Ah!  that  picture,  so  happy  and  so  finished,  is  capable  of 
fascinating  not  only  the  dreamy  imagination  of  the  impressionable 
Oriental,  but  also  the  cold  and  calculating  thoughts  of  the  sons  of  the 
H^orth. 

'*  This  is  not  saying  that  I  am  not  of  your  opinion.  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  Filipinos  will  arrive  at  the  height  of  happiness  and 
glory  if  in  future  they  can  show  with  raised  heads  the  rights  which 
to-day  are  shown  by  the  free  citizens  of  North  America.  These 
islands  will  be  in  effect  one  of  the  richest  and  pleasantest  countries  of 
the  globe  if  the  capital  and  industry  of  North  Americans  come  to 
develop  the  soil. 

''  You  say  all  this  and  yet  more  will  result  from  annexing  our- 
selves to  your  people,  and  I  also  believe  the  same  since  you  are  my 
friend  and  the  friend  of  the  Filipinos  and  have  said  it.  But  why 
should  we  say  it?    Will  my  people  believe  it? 

"I,  with  true  knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  these 
people,  do  not  dare  assure  you  of  it,  since  I  have  only  wished  to 
establish  a  government  in  order  that  none  of  those  powers  which  you 
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call  ambitious  should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  our  good  faith,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past  by  the  Spaniards.  I  have  done  what  they 
desire,  establishing  a  government  in  order  that  nothing  important 
may  be  done  without  consulting  fully  their  sovereign  will,  not  only 
because  it  was  my  duty,  but  also  because  acting  in  any. other  manner 
they  would  fail  to  recognize  me  as  the  interpreter  of  their  aspirations 
and  would  punish  me  as  a  traitor,  replacing  me  by  another  more  care- 
ful of  his  honor  and  his  dignity. 

'^  I  have  said  always,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  we  recognize  the 
right  of  the  North  Americans  to  our  gratitude,  for  we  do  not  forget 
for  a  moment  the  favors  we  have  received  and  are  now  receiving;  but 
however  great  those  favors  may  be,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
remove  the  distrust  of  my  compatriots, 

''  These  say  that  if  the  object  of  the  United  States  is  to  annex 
tliese  islands,  why  not  recognize  the  government  established  in  them, 
in  order  in  that  manner  to  join  with  it  the  same  as  by  annexation? 

''  Why  do  not  the  American  generals  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  Filipino  generals  and,  uniting  their  forces,  render  the  end  more 
decisive? 

''Is  it  intended,  indeed,  to  carry  out  annexation  against  the  wish 
of  these  people,  distorting  the  legal  sense  of  that  word?  If  the  revo- 
lutionary government  is  the  genuine  representative  by  right  and  deed 
of  the  Filipino  people,  as  we  have  proved  when  necessary,  wliy  is  it 
wished  to  oppr3Ss  instead  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  friendship? 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  present  to  my  compatriots  the  favors 
received  through  Admiral  Dewey,  for  they  assert  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  American  forces  have  shown  not  an  active,  only  a  passive  co- 
operation, from  which  they  suppose  that  the  intentions  of  these  forces 
are  not  for  the  best.  They  assert,  besides,  that  it  is  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  I  was  brought  from  Hong  Kong  to  assure  these  forces  by 
my  presence  that  the  Filipinos  would  not  make  common  cause  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  have  delivered  to  the  Filipinos  the  arms 
abandoned  by  the  former  in  the  Cavite  Arsenal,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  much  labor,  fatigue,  blood  and  treasure  that  a  war  with 
Spain  would  cost. 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  these  unworthy  suspicions.  I  have  full 
contidence  in  the  generosity  and  philanthropy  which  shine  in  charac- 
ters of  gold  in  the  history  of  the  privileged  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  that  reason,  invoking  the  friendship  which  you  profess 
for  me  and  the  love  which  you  have  for  my  people,  I  pray  you 
earnestly,  as  also  the  distinguished  generals  who  represent  your 
country  in  these  islands,  that  you  entreat  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington to  recognize  the  revolutionary  government  of  the  Filipinos, 
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and  I,  for  my  part,  will  labor  with  all  my  power  with  my  people  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  repent  their  sentiments  of  humanity  in 
coming  to  the  aid  of  an  oppressed  people. 

''  Say  to  the  Government  at  Washington  that  the  Filipino  people 
abominate  savagery;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  their  past  misfortunes 
they  have  learned  to  love  liberty,  order,  justice,  and  civil  life,  and 
that  they  are  not  able  to  lay  aside  their  own  wishes  when  their  future 
lot  and  history  are  under  discussion.  Say  also  that  I  and  my  leaders 
know  what  we  owe  to  our  unfortunate  country;  and  that  we  know 
how  to  admire  and  are  ready  to  imitate  the  disinterestedness,  the  abne- 
gation, and  the  patriotism  of  the  grand  men  of  America,  among  whom 
stands  pre-eminent  the  immortal  General  Washington. 

"  Yon  and  I  both  love  the  Filipinos;  both  see  their  progress,  their 
prosperity,  and  their  greatness.  For  this  we  should  avoid  any  conflict 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  both  people,  who  should 
always  be  brothers.  In  this  you  will  acquire  a  name  in  the  history  of 
humanity  and  an  ineradicable  aifection  in  the  hearts  of  the  Filipino 
people." 

[Senate  Document  208,  Page  103.] 

*'  General  Aguinaldo^s  Second  Proclamation^  the  One  Publicly 
Posted.'' 

[The  following  proclamation  was  issued  as  a  counter-proclamation 
to  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  amended  by  General 
Otis  and  published  January  4,  1899.  That  proclamation  was  the  first 
which  explicitly  claimed  American  sovereignty  over  tlie  Archipelago, 
and  the  first  signed  by  General  Otis  as  ''  Military-Governor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands."] 

(Supplement  to  the  Herald  of  the  Revolution — Official.) 

''  Proclamation  from  the  president  of  the  revolutionary  government 
to  my  brothers^  the  Filipinos^  all  the  honorable  consids,  and  other  for- 
eigners.'' 

*'  Maj.  Gen.  E.  S.  Otis's  proclamation  published  yesterday  in  the 
Manila  papers  obliges  me  to  circulate  the  present  one,  in  order  that  all 
who  read  and  understand  it  may  know  of  my  most  solemn  protest 
against  said  proclamation,  for  I  am  moved  by  my  duty  and  my  con- 
science before  God,  by  my  political  obligations  with  my  beloved 
country,  by  my  official  and  private  relations  to  the  I^orth  American 
nations. 

*'  In  the  above  mentioned  proclamation.  General  Otis  calls  himself 
'  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippines,'  and  I  protest  once  and  a 
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thousand  times,  with  all  the  energy  in  my  soul,  against  such  an  auth- 
ority. I  solemnly  proclaim  that  I  have  never  had,. either  at  Singapore 
or  here  in  the  Philippines,  any  verbal  or  written  contract  for  the 
recognition  of  American  sovereignty  over  this  cherished  soil. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  say  that  I  returned  to  these  islands,  conveyed 
by  an  American  man-of-war,  on  the  19th  of  May  of  last  year,  with  the 
firm  and  clear  purpose  of  fighting  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  reconquer 
our  liberty  and  independence,  and  so  I  expressed  myself  in  the  decla- 
ration made  on  the  24th  of  said  month  of  May.  Thus  I  published  it 
in  a  proclamation  directed  to  the  Philippine  people  on  the  12th  of  last 
June,  when  in  my  natal  town,  Kawit,  I  for  the  first  time  unfurled 
our  sacred  national  flag,  as  a  holy  emblem  of  that  sublime  aspiration; 
and  lastly,  the  American  general,  Merritt,  predecessor  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Otis,  has  confirmed  the  same  thing  in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
Philippine  people  days  before  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Manila 
was  proposed  to  General  Jaudenes,  which  proclamation  clearly  and 
decisively  states  that  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
came  to  give  us  our  freedom  and  to  displace  the  bad  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. 

'*  In  a  word,  our  countrymen  and  foreigners  are  witnesses  that  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  existing  here  have  recog- 
nized by  act  the  belligerency  of  the  Philippines,  not  only  respecting 
but  also  doing  public  honor  to  the  Filipino  banner,  which  triumphantly 
traversed  our  seas  in  view  of  foreign  nations  represented  here  by  their 
respective  consuls. 

''  As  in  his  proclamation  General  Otis  alludes  to  some  instructions 
issued  by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines,  1  solemnly  protest 
in  the  name  of  God,  root  and  source  of  all  justice  and  all  right,  who 
has  visibly  acceded  me  the  power  to  direct  my  dear  brethren  in  the 
difiicult  task  of  our  regeneration,  against  this  intrusion  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  administration  of  these  islands. 

''  In  the  same  manner  I  protest  against  such  an  unexpected  act 
which  treats  of  American  sovereignty  in  these  islands  in  the  face  of  all 
antecedents  that  I  have  in  my  possession  referring  to  my  relations 
with  the  American  authorities,  which  are  unequivocal  testimony  that 
the  United  States  did  not  take  me  out  of  Hong  Kong  to  make  war 
against  Spain  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  liberty 
and  independence,  to  which  end  said  authorities  verbally  promised  me 
their  active  support  and  efficacious  co-operation. 

"  So  that  you  all  may  understand  it,  my  beloved  brothers,  it  is  the 
principle  of  liberty  and  absolute  independence  that  has  been  our  noble 
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ambition  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  object,  with  a  force 

given  by  the  conviction,  now  very  widespread,  not  to  retrace  the  path 

of  glory  that  we  have  passed  over. 

"EMILIO   AGUINALDO. 
'*  Malolos,  January  5,  1899." 

[Senate  Document  62,  Pages  432-437.] 

^^  AGUIKALDO'S   PROCLAMATIOK   OF   JUNE   23,  1898, 
ESTABLISHING  THE  UEYOLUTIOKARY  GOVERNMENT. 

No.  3. 

"  Don  Emilio  Agiunaldo  y  Famy,  president  of  the  revolutionary 
government  of  the  Philippines  and  general  in  chief  of  its  army. 

''  This  Government  desiring  to  demonstrate  to  the  Philippine  people 
that  one  of  its  ends  is  to  combat  with  a  firm  hand  the  inveterate  vices 
of  the  Spanish  administration,  substituting  for  personal  luxury  and 
that  pompous  ostentation  which  have  made  it  a  mere  matter  of 
routine,  cumbrous  and  slow  in  its  movements,  another  administration 
more  modest,  simple,  and  prompt  in  performing  the  public  service, 
I  decree  as  follows: 

"  Chapter  I.    Of  the  Reyolutionaky  Goveristmekt. 

^'Article  I.  The  dictatorial  government  will  be  entitled  hereafter  the 
revolutionary  government,  whose  object  is  to  struggle  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines  until  all  nations,  including  the  Spanish, 
shall  expressly  recognize  it,  and  to  prepare  the  country  so  that  a  true 
republic  may  be  established. 

''  The  dictator  will  be  entitled  hereafter  president  of  the  revolution- 
ary government. 

^^ Article  II.  Four  secretaryships  of  the  government  are  created  — 
one  of  foreign  affairs,  navy  and  commerce;  another  of  war  and  public 
works;  another  of  police  and  internal  order,  justice,  education  and 
hygiene;  and  another  of  finance,  agriculture  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

"  The  government  may  increase  this  number  of  secretaryships  when 
it  shall  find  in  practice  thai  this  distribution  is  not  sufiicient  for 
the  multiplied  and  complicated  necessities  of  the  public  service. 

'^Article  III.  Each  secretaryship  shall  aid  the  president  in  the 
administration  of  questions  concerning  the  different  branches  which 
it  comprises. 

'*  At  the  head  of  each  one  shall  be  a  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  decrees  of  the  presidency,  but  shall  sign  them  with 
the  president  to  give  them  authority. 

"■  But  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  decree  has  been  promulgated  on  the 
proposition  of  the  secretary  of  the  department,  the  latter  shall  be 
responsible  conjointly  with  the  president. 

^'Article  IV.  The  secretaryship  of  foreign  affairs  will  be  divided 
into  three  bureaus  —  one  of  diplomacy,  another  of  navy,  and  another 
of  commerce. 

"  The  first  bureau  will  study  and  dispose  of  all  questions  pertaining 
to  management  of  diplomatic  negotiations  with  other  powers  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  government  with  them,  the  second  will  study 
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all  questions  relating  to  the  foruialion  and  organization  of  our  navy, 
and  the  fitting  out  of  such  expeditions  as  the  necessities  of  the  revo- 
lution may  require;  and  the  third  will  have  charge  of  everything 
relating  to  internal  and  external  commerce,  and  the  preliminary 
work  which  may  be  necessary  for  making  treaties  of  commerce  with 
other  nations. 

'' Article  V.  The  secretaryship  of  war  will  be  divided  into  two 
bureaus—  one  of  war,  properly  speaking,  and  the  other  of  public  works. 

''The  first  bureau  will  be  sub-divided  into  four  sections  — one  of 
campaigns,  another  of  military  justice  and  another  of  military  adminis- 
tration, and  another  of  military  health. 

''  The  section  of  campaigns  will  have  charge  of  the  appointment  and 
formation  of  the  certificates  of  enlistment  and  service  of  all  who  serve 
in  the  revolutionary  militia;  of  the  direction  of  campaigns,  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans,  works  of  fortification  and  preparing  reports  of  battles: 
of  the  study  of  military  tactics  for  the  army  and  the  organization  of 
the  general  staff,  artillery  and  cavalry;  and,  finally,  of  the  determi- 
nation of  all  questions  concerning  the  business  of  campaigns  and  mili- 
tary operations. 

"The  section  of  military  justice  will  have  charge  of  everything 
relating  to  courts  of  war  and  military  tribunals,  the  appointment  of 
judges  and  counsel,  and  the  determination  of  all  questions  of  military 
justice.  The  section  of  military  administration  will  be  charged  with 
the  furnishing  of  food  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  and  the  section  of  military  health  will  have  charge  of  everything 
relating  to  the  hygiene  and  healthfulness  of  the  militia. 

"■^ Article  VI.  The  other  secretaryships  will  be  divided  into  such 
bureaus  as  their  branches  may  require,  and  each  bureau  will  be  sub- 
divided into  sections  according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
work  it  has  to  do. 

^'■Article  VII.  The  secretary  will  ins{)ect  and  supervise  all  the  work 
of  his  secretaryship  and  will  determine  all  questions  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  government. 

"At  the  head  of  each  bureau  will  be  a  director,  and  in  each  section 
an  officer  provided  with  such  number  of  assistants  and  clerks  as  may 
be  specified. 

''Article  VIII.  The  president  will  appoint  the  secretaries  of  his 
own  free  choice,  and  in  concert  with  them  will  appoint  all  the  sub- 
ordinate officials  of  each  secretaryship. 

"  In  order  that  in  the  choice  of  persons  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid 
favoritism  it  must  be  fully  understood  that  the  good  name  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  require  the  services  of  persons 
truly  capable. 

'^ Article  IX.  The  secretaries  may  be  present  at  the  revolutionary 
congress,  in  oider  that  they  may  make  any  motion  in  the  name  of  the 
president  or  may  be  interpolated  publicly  *^by  any  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives; but  when  the  question  which  is  the  object  of  the  motion  shall 
be  put  to  vote,  or  after  the  interpolation  is  ended,  they  shall  leave  and 
shall  not  take  part  in  the  vote. 

'^ Article  X.  The  president  of  the  government  is  the  personification 
of  the  Philippine  people,  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  shall  not 
be  possible  to  hold  him  responsible  while  he  fills  the  office. 

"  His  term  of  office  shall  last  until  the  revolution  triumphs,  unless 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  he  shall  feel  obliged  to  offer  his 
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resignation  to  con£jress,in  which  case  congress  will  elect  whomsoever 
it  considers  most  fit. 

^'  Chapter  II.  Of  the  Revolutionary  Congress. 

^^ Article  XI.  The  revolutionary  congress  is  the  body  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  provinces  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  elected  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  decrees  of  the  18th  of  the  present 
month. 

''Nevertheless,  if  any  province  shall  not  be  able  as  yet  to  elect 
representatives  because  the  greater  part  of  its  towns  shall  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  liberate  themselves  from  Spanish  domination,  the 
government  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  as  provisional  represen- 
tatives for  this  province  those  persons  who  are  most  distinguished  for 
high  character  and  social  position  in  such  numbers  as  are  prescribed 
by  the  above  named  decree,  provided  always  that  they  are  natives  of 
the  province  which  they  represent  or  have  resided  therein  for  a  long 
time. 

''Article  XII.  The  representatives  having  met  at  the  town  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  government,  and  in  the  building  which 
may  be  designated,  will  proceed  to  its  preliminary  labors,  designating 
by  plurality  of  votes  a  commission  composed  of  five  individuals  charged 
with  examining  documents  accrediting  each  representative,  and 
another  commission  composed  of  three  individuals  who  will  examine 
the  document  which  the  five  of  the  former  comniission  exhibit. 

''Article  XIII,  On  the  following  day  the  above  named  representa- 
tives will  meet  again,  and  the  two  commissions  will  read  their  respec- 
tive reports  concerning  the  legality  of  said  documents,  deciding  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes  on  the  character  of  those  which  appear 
doubtful. 

"  This  business  completed,  it  will  proceed  to  designate,  also  by  abso- 
lute majority,  a  president,  vice-president,  and  two  secretaries  who 
shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  representatives,  whereupon  the  con- 
gress shall  be  considered  organized  and  shall  notify  the  government 
of  the  result  of  the  election. 

"Article  XIV.  The  place  where  congress  deliberates  is  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  no  armed  force  shall  enter  therein  unless  the  president 
thereof  shall  ask  therefor  in  order  to  establish  internal  order  disturbed 
by  those  who  can  neither  honor  themselves  nor  its  august  functions. 

"Article  XV.  The  powers  of  congress  are:  To  watch  over  the 
general  interest  of  the  Philippine  people  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
revolutionary  laws;  to  discuss  and  vote  upon  said  laws;  to  discuss 
and  approve  prior  to  their  ratification  treaties  and  loans;  to  examine 
and  approve  the  accounts  presented  annually  by  the  secretary  of 
finance  as  well  as  extraordinary  and  other  taxes  which  may  hereafter 
be  imposed. 

"Article  XVI.  Congress  shall  also  be  consulted  in  all  grave  and 
important  questions  the  determination  of  which  admit  of  delay  or 
adjournment;  but  the  president  of  the  government  shall  have  the 
power  to  decide  questions  of  urgent  character,  but  in  that  case  he 
shall  give  account  by  message  to  said  body  of  the  decision  which  he 
has  adopted. 

"Article  XVII.  Every  representative  shall  have  the  power  to 
present  to  congress  any  project  of  a  law,  and  every  secretary  on  the 
order  of  the  president  of  the  government  shall  have  similar  power. 
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'^ Article  XVIIL  The  sessions  of  congress  shall  be  public,  and 
only  in  cases  which  require  reserve  shall  it  have  the  power  to  hold 
secret  sessions. 

''Article  XIX.  In  the  order  of  its  deliberations  as  well  as  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  body,  the  instructions  which  shall  be 
formulated  by  the  congress  itself  shall  be  observed. 

"  The  president  shall  direct  the  deliberations  and  shall  not  vote 
except  in  case  of  a  tie,  when  he  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

''Article  XX.  The  president  of  the  government  shall  not  have 
power  to  interrupt  in  any  manner  the  meetings  of  congress  nor 
embarrass  its  sessions. 

''Article  XXI.  The  congress  shall  designate  a  permanent  commis- 
sion of  justice,  which  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  auxiliary  vice- 
president  or  each  of  the  secretaries,  and  shall  be  composed  of  those 
persons  and  seven  members  elected  by  plurality  of  votes  from  among 
representatives.  This  commission  shall  judge,  on  appeal,  the  criminal 
cases  tried  by  the  provincial  courts,  and  shall  take  cognizance  of  and 
have  original  jurisdiction  in,  all  cases  against  the  secretaries  of  the 
government,  the  chiefs  of  provinces  and  towns,  and  the  provincial 
judges. 

"Article  XXII.  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  congress  shall  be 
kept  a  book  of  honor,  wherein  shall  be  recorded  special  services 
rendered  the  country  and  considered  as  such  by  said  body.  Every 
Filipino,  whether  in  the  military  or  civil  service,  may  petition  congress 
for  notation  in  said  book,  presenting  duly  accredited  documents 
describing  the  service  rendered  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  revolution.  For  extraordinary  services 
which  may  be  rendered  hereafter,  the  government  will  propose  said 
notation,  accompanying  the  proposal  with  the  necessary  documents, 
justifying  it. 

"Article  XXIII.  The  congress  will  also  grant  on  the  proposal  of 
the  government,  rewards  in  money,  which  can  be  given  only  once,  to 
the  famines  of  those  who  were  victims  of  their  duty  and  patriotism  as 
a  result  of  extraordinary  acts  of  heroism. 

"Article  XXIV.  The  acts  of  congress  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  president  of  the  government  orders  their  fulfilment  and  execution. 
Whenever  the  said  president  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  act  is 
unsuitable,  or  against  public  policy,  or  pernicious,  he  shall  explain 
to  congress  the  reasons  against  its  execution,  and  if  the  latter  shall 
insist  on  its  passage,  the  president  shall  have  the  power  to  oppose 
veto  under  his  most  rigid  responsibility. 

Chaptek  III.     Of  Mimtary  Courts  and  Justice. 

"Article  XXV.  When  the  chiefs  of  military  detachments  have 
notice  that  any  soldier  has  committed  or  has  perpetrated  any  act  of 
those  commonly  considered  as  military  crimes,  he  shall  bring  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  commandant  of  the  zone,  who  shall  appoint  a  judge 
and  a  secretary  who  shall  begin  suit  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
instructions  dated  the  20th  of  the  present  month.  If  the  accused 
shall  be  of  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  or  higher,  the  said  commandant 
shall  himself  be  the  judge,  and  if  the  latter  shall  be  the  accused,  the 
senior  commandant  of  the  province  shall  name  as  judge  an  officer 
who  holds  a  higher  grade,  unless  the  same  senior  commandant  shall 
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himself  have  brought  the  suit.  The  judges  shall  always  belong  to 
the  class  of  chiefs. 

^^ Article  XXVI.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  hearing  the 
senior  commandant  shall  designate  three  officers  of  equal  or  higher 
rank  to  the  judge,  and  the  military  court  shall  consist  of  the  said 
officers,  the  judge,  the  councillor,  and  the  president.  The  latter  shall 
be  the  commandant  of  the  zone  if  the  accused  be  of  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  or  higher.  This  court  shall  conduct  the  trial  in  the  form 
customary  in  the  provincial  courts,  but  the  judgment  shall  be  appeal- 
able to  the  higher  courts  of  war. 

^'Article  XXVII.  The  superior  court  shall  be  composed  of  six 
members,  who  shall  hold  rank  not  less  than  brigadier-generals,  and 
the  judge-advocate.  If  the  number  of  generals  present  in  the  capital 
of  the  revolutionary  government  shall  not  be  sufficient,  the  deficiency 
shall  be  supplied  by  representatives  designated  and  commissioned  by 
congress.  The  president  of  the  court  shall  be  the  general  having  the 
highest  rank  of  all;  and  should  there  be  more  than  one  having  equal 
rank  the  president  shall  be  elected  from  among  them  by  absolute 
majority  of  votes. 

'  'Article  XXVIII.  The  superior  court  shall  have  the  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  affecting  the  higher  commandants,  the  commandants  of 
zones,  and  all  officers  of  the  rank  of  major  or  higher. 

''Article  XXIX-  Commit  military  crime:  first,  those  who  fail  to 
grant  the  necessary  protection  to  foreigners,  both  in  their  persons  and 
property,  and  those  who  similarly  fail  to  afford  protection  to  hospitals, 
ambulances,  including  persons  and  effects  which  may  be  found  in 
possession  of  one  or  the  other,  and  those  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  same,  provided  always  they  commit  no  hostile  act;  second,  those 
who  fail  in  the  respect  due  to  the  lives,  money,  and  jewels  of  enemies 
who  lay  down  their  arms,  and  of  prisoners  of  war;  third,  Filipinos 
who  place  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  acting  as  spies,  or 
disclosing  to  them  secrets  of  war  and  the  plans  of  the  revolutionary 
positions  and  fortifications,  and  those  who  present  themselves  under 
a  flag  of  truce  without  justifying  properly  their  office  and  their  per- 
sonality; and  fourth,  those  who  fail  to  recognize  a  flag  of  truce  duly 
accredited  in  the  form  prescribed  by  international  law. 

''  Will  commit  also  military  crimes  :  Those  who  conspire  against  the 
unitj^  of  the  revolutionists,  provoking  rivalry  between  chiefs,  and 
forming  divisions  and  armed  bands  ;  second,  those  who  solicit  contri- 
butions without  authority  of  the  Government  and  misappropriate  the 
public  funds  ;  third,  those  who  desert  to  the  enemy,  or  are  guilty  of 
cowardice  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  being  armed;  and  fourth, 
those  who  seize  the  property  of  any  person  who  lias  done  no  harm  to 
the  revolution,  violate  women,  and  assassinate  or  inflict  serious  wounds 
on  unarmed  persons,  and  who  commit  robberies  and  arson. 

''Article  XXX'  Those  who  commit  ihe  crimes  enumerated  will  be 
considered  as  declared  enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  will  incur  the 
penalties  prescribed  in  the  Spanish  Penal  Code,  and  in  the  highest 
degree. 

''  If  the  crime  shall  not  be  found  in  the  said  code,  the  oft'ender  shall 
be  imprisoned  until  the  revolution  triumphs,  unless  the  result  of  this 
shall  be  an  irreparable  damage  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  tribu- 
nalj  shall  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  imposing  the  penalty  of  death. 
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''Additional  Clauses. 

"  The  government  will  establish  abroad  a  revolutionary  committee 
CO  mposed  of  a  number  not  yet  determined,  of  persons  most  competent 
in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  This  committee  will  be  divided  into 
three  delegations  :  one  of  diplomacy,  another  of  the  navy,  and  another 
of  the  army. 

''The  delegation  of  diplomacy  will  arrange  and  conduct  negotiations 
with  foreign  cabinets  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  tfie  bellig- 
erency and  independence  of  the  Philippines. 

"  Tlie  delegation  of  the  navy  will  be  charged  with  the  studying  and 
organizing  of  the  Philippine  navy  and  preparing  the  expenditures 
which  the  necessities  of  the  revolution  may  require. 

"  The  delegation  of  the  army  will  study  military  tactics  and  the  best 
form  of  organization  for  the  general  staff,  artillery,  and  engineers,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  fit  out  the  Philippine  army 
under  the  conditions  required  by  modern  progress. 

'^ Article  XXXII.  The  government  will  issue  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  the  proper  execution  of  the  present  decrees. 

''Article  XXXIII.  All  the  present  decrees  of  the  dictatorial  govern- 
ment in  conflict  with  the  foregoing  are  hereby  annulled. 

"  Given  at  Cavite  the  23rd  of  June,  1898. 
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This  pamphlet  may  be  obtained 
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^HE  Philippine  Information  Society  is  preparing  a  series  of  publications 
-*  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  formed,  that, 
namely  of  placing  within  reach  of  the  American  people  the  most  reliable 
and  authoritative  evidence  attainable  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  our  relations  to  them. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,  even  the  whole  of  the  official  evidence,  is 
more  voluminous  than  a  busy  people  can  be  expected  to  read.  Some  selec- 
tion on  our  part  has,  therefore,  been  a  necessary  condition  of  the  accom- 
plishing of  our  object.  This  selection  by  us  has,  however,  been  confined, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  the  choosing  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Upon  each 
subject  chosen  we  have  given  in  some  cases  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  in 
all  other  cases  as  much  of  the  important  and  authoritative  evidence  as  is 
possible  within  reasonable  limits,  with  ample  references  to  the  remainder. 
In  these  cases  we  have  endeavored  to  include  tlie  evidence  that  is  most 
authoritative  and  important. 

If  those  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion  who  find  our  mediation  unsatis- 
factory, or  who  are  not  convinced  of  our  success  in  getting  the  whole  story, 
will  appeal  from  us  to  the  original  sources  of  information,  our  object  of  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  be  only  the  more  eff'ectlvely  secured. 
We  shall  be  grateful  for  any  criticism  or  information  convicting  us  of  the 
omission  of  any  important  evidence,  or  of  any  appearance  of  unfairness  in 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  thereby  in  future 
editions. 

The  subject  of  the  present  series  of  papers  has  seemed  to  us  as  impor- 
tant as  any  that  could  be  selected.  It  comprises  the  principal  episodes  in 
the  history  of  our  relation  to  the  Filipinos,  chiefly  as  that  history  is  con- 
tained in  our  State  papers.  We  have  been  careful  to  include  the  evidence 
which  tells  of  the  Filipinos'  share  in  that  history  as  well  as  our  own. 
Whatever  view  one  may  hold  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  us  to  pursue 
toward  the  Filipinos,  it  is  evident  that  no  policy  can  be  intelligently  chosen 
nor  successfully  carried  out  unless  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
these  people,  and  of  their  present  attitude  toward  us,  and  toward  the 
question  of  our  rehition  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  account  we  shall 
offer  may  prove  a  help  toward  an  understanding  of  the  present  situation. 

For  Outline  of  Series  see  page  63 . 
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PART  I. 


THE   mSURGENT   G0VERNME:NT  OF  1898. 

Although  amono^  the  many  vexed  questions  relating  to  the  Philip- 
pines, none  has  been  more  discussed  than  the  capacity  of  the  natives 
for  self-government,  yet,  for  lack  of  available  evidence,  none  has  been 
so  completely  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  a  priori  reasoning.  Obviously 
the  most  valuable  evidence  would  relate  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
already  by  these  people  in  the  way  of  self-government.  While  it 
has  been  generally  understood  that  Aguinaldo  did  set  up  some  form 
of  government  early  in  1898,  authentic  information  as  to  its  nature^ 
success,  and 'duration  has  been  peculiarly  hard  to  get.  It  is  felt, 
therefore,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  setting  before  the  public  the 
accounts  of  this  government  to  be  found  in  the  published  documents 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  recitals  of  various  United  States 
officials.  A  summary  of  the  events  which  the  evidence  tends  ta 
show  is  substantially  as  follows:  — 

Aguinaldo,  immediately  after  his  return  to  the  Philippines,  in 
May,  1898,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  Filipinos  to  rally 
about  him,  and  stating  that  he  proposed,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  set 
up  a  temporary  dictatorial  government,  which  should  be  in  force 
until  a  regular  constitutional  government  could  be  organized.  (See 
Appendix  A.)  This  dictatorial  government  was  established  by  procla- 
mation, June  18,  1898.  (See  Senate  Document  62,  page  432.)  He 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  good  his  promises  for  a  representative 
government  by  sending  out,  on  the  20th,  instructions  for  the  holding 
of  elections  (see  Senate  Document  62,  page  433),  and  on  the  23d  ^ 
established  by  proclamation  the  "  Revolutionary  Government "  with 
regular  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments.  (See  Senate 
Document  62,  pages  432-437,  quoted  in  Pamphlet  II.,  page  18,  of  thi& 
series.)  This  government  was  in  force  during  the  period  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Spanish  rule  and  before  the  Americans  definitely 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Islands;  in  other  words,  when  the 
Filipinos  were  in  a  condition  more  free  from  outside  influences  than 
at  any  time  for  centuries.  In  August,  it  asked  for  recognition  from 
other  governments  (see  Senate  Document  62,  page  438)  but  in  vain. 
On  January  23,1899,  the  election  of  delegates  having  been  completed, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Filipino  Republic  was  adopted,  and  General 
Otis  was  requested  to  inform  the  Government  at  Washington  accord- 
ingly. (See  page  33,  below.)  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Insur- 
gent Government  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet. 


Two  chief  questions  to  be  asked  with  regard  to  this  government 
are:  (1)  Was  it  effective  in  maintaining  law  and  order?  (2)  Was  it 
popular  with  the  people  V  For  the  answers  to  these  questions,  readers 
are  referred  o  the  quotations  below. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EYE   WITNESSES. 

Among  the  few  Americans  who  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
conditions  while  the  Filipino  government  was  in  force,  in  provinces 
remote  from  Manila,  first  place  must  be  given  to  Cadet  Leonard  R. 
Sargent  and  Paymaster  W.  B.  Wilcox  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who, 
under  the  authority  of  Admiral  Dewey,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
October  and  November,  1898,  in  travelling  through  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  covering  more  than  six 
hundred  miles.  Nov.  23, 1898,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  Admiral 
Dewey  (see  Senate  Document  66,  66th  Congress,  1st  Session,  page 
24),  they  submitted  a  report  of  their  tour  of  observa,tion.  This  report 
was  forwarded  to  Washington,  by  Admiral  Dewey,  Dec.  1,  1898,  with 
the  following  indt)rsement:  — 

[Senate  Document  66,  page  44.] 
'^(Indorsement.) 

''  Flagship  Olympia, 
"  Cavite,  p.  I.,  December  1, 1898. 
'* Approved  and  respectfully  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

^'Especial  attention  is  invited  to  this  interesting  and  carefully  pre- 
pared report,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contains  the  most  complete  and 
reliable  information  obtainable  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the 
northern  part  of  Luzon  Island. 

"  George  Dewey,  Bear  Admiral,  TJ.  S,  JY., 

^ '  Commanding  A  sialic  Station. ' ' 

This  report,  together  with  reprints  of  articles  prepared  by  its 
authors  and  originally  published  in  the  "Outlook"  for  Sept.  2  and 
23,  1899,  and  the  "Independent,"  for  Sept.  14, 1899,  is  printed  in 
Senate  Document  66,  56th  Congress,  1st  Session,  from  which  the 
following  quotations  are  taken.  The  whole  document  is  of  exceptional 
value.  Headers  are  strongly  urged  to  obtain  it  by  applying  to  their 
respective  senators,  and  from  it  to  supply  for  themselves  the  omissions 
which,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  editors,  lack  of  space  in  the  present 
pamphlet  makes  imperative.  The  editors  believe  that  any  one  who 
does  so  supplement  these  quotations  will  realize  that  the  omissions  do 
not  affect  the  estimate  given.  This  estimate,  being  for  the  most  part 
favorable,  we  have,  in  especial,  been  careful  to  include  everything  of 
an  unfavorable  or  qualifying  tendency. 


TESTIMONY  OF  W.  B.  WILCOX,  U.  S.  N.,  AND  L.  R.  SARGENT,  U.  S.  N. 

[Senate  Document  66,  pages  1-3.] 
(From  L.  B.  SargenVs  article  in  the  ^^Outlookj^^  Sept.  2,  1899.) 

*'  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that  date  [October  and  November, 
1898J,  the  United  States  had  not  yet  announced  its  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Philippines.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  were  being 
negotiated  by  our  Commissioners  in  Paris,  and  the  fate  of  the  islands 
hung  in  the  balance.  In  the  meantime  the  native  population,  taking 
matters  in  their  own  hands,  had  declared  their  independence  from  all 
foreign  jurisdiction  and  had  set  up  a  provisional  government  with 
Aguinaldo  at  its  head. 

^'  Although  this  government  has  never  been  recognized,  and  in  all 
probability  will  go  out  of  existence  without  recognition,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  in  a  region  occupied  by  many  millions  of  inhabitants, 
for  nearly  six  months  it  stood  alone  between  anarchy  and  order. 
The  military  forces  of  the  United  States  held  control  only  in  Manila, 
with  its  environs,  and  in  Cavite,  and  had  no  authority  to  proceed  fur- 
ther; while  in  the  vast  remaining  districts  the  representatives  of  the 
only  recognized  power  q^  the  held  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
their  despised  subjects^  It  was  the  opinion  at  Manila  during  this 
anomalous  period  in  our  Philippine  relations,  and  possibly  in  the 
United  States  as  well,  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  must  breed  some- 
thing akin  to  anarchy. 

*^  I  can  state  unreservedly,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilcox  and  I  found 
the  existing  conditions  to  be  much  at  variance  with  this  opinion. 
During  our  absence  from  Manila  we  travelled  more  than  600  miles 
in  a  very  comprehensive  circuit  through  the  nortliern  part  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  traversing  a  characteristic  and  important  district. 
In  this  way  we  visited  seven  provinces,  of  which  some  were  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  central  government  at  Malolos,  while 
others  were  remotely  situated,  separated  from  each  other  and  from 
the  seat  of  government  by  natural  divisions  of  land,  autl  accessible 
only  by  lengthy  and  arduous  travel.  As  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
Aguinaldo's  government  and  to  the  law-abiding  character  of  his  sub- 
jects, I  oifer  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilcox  and  I  pursued  our  journey 
throughout  in  perfect  security,  and  returned  to  Manila  with  only  the 
most  pleasant  recollections  of  the  quiet  and  orderly  life  which  we 
found  the  natives  to  be  leading  under  the  new  regime. 

"  Some  years  ago,  at  an  exposition  held  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  a 
man  and  woman  were  exhibited  as  representative  types  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Luzon.  The  man  wore  a  loin  cloth  and  the  woman  a  scanty 
skirt.  It  was  evident  that  they  belonged  to  the  lowest  plane  of  sav- 
agery.    I  think  no  deeper  wound  was  ever  inflicted  upon  the  pride  of 


the  real  Filipino  population  than  that  caused  by  this  exhibition, 
the  knowledge  of  which  seems  to  have  spread  throughout  the  island. 
The  man  and  woman,  while  actually  natives  of  Luzon,  were  captives 
from  a  tribe  of  wild  Igorrotes  of  the  hills,  a  tribe  as  hostile  to  the 
Filipinos  as  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  equally  alien  to  both. 
It  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  such  islanders  are  responsible  for  the 
low  esteem  in  which  the  Filipino  is  held;  his  achievements  certainly 
have  never  been  well  advertised,  while  his  shortcomings  have  been 
heralded  abroad.  The  actual,  every-day  Filipino  is  not  as  picturesque 
a  creature  as  the  Igorrote.  The  average  human  imagination  has  a 
remarkable  affinity  for  the  picturesque,  and  the  commonplace  citizen 
of  Luzon  is  too  often  overlooked  in  the  presence  of  the  engrossing 
savage.  If  the  observer's  attention  can  be  drawn  to  the  former,  how- 
ever, much  that  is  of  interest  will  be  found  in  his  comparatively 
homely  life. 

''  In  our  journey  we  travelled  first  across  the  province  of  E'ueva 
Icija,  by  far  the  poorest  and  least  intercvsting  of  all  the  provinces  we 
visited.  And  yet,  even  here,  we  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  intel- 
ligence and  refinement  of  the  inhabitants.  While  our  entertainment 
at  first  was  meagre,  —  for  want  of  the  wherewithal  to  provide  a  more 
generous  one,  — we  could  nevertheless  detect  the  same  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality that  found  vent  in  elaborate  manifestations  in  the  richer  towns 
which  we  visited  later.  We  were  particularly  struck  by  the  dignified 
demeanor  of  our  hosts,  and  by  the  graceful  manner  in  which  they 
extended  to  us  their  welcome.  We  had  unlimited  opportunities  for 
conversation  with  the  citizens  of  towns,  and  we  found  everywhere  a 
class  that  gave  evidence  of  considerable  culture  and  a  certain  amount 
of  education.  Their  education  included  those  branches  only  which 
were  taught  at  the  schools  conducted  by  the  priesthood  at  the  capital 
towns  of  the  provinces,  and  was  of  rather  an  impracticable  nature. 
The  Spanish  language,  Spanish  history  (appropriately  garbed),  church 
history  and  the  dead  languages,  evidently  formed  its  leading  features. 

''  The  natives  of  this  class  seemed  to  have  made  the  most  of  oppor- 
tunities offered  them,  and  they  had  the  subjects  above  mentioned 
completely  at  command.  This  enabled  them  to  give  a  trend  to  their 
conversation  that  served  at  least  to  indicate  their  aspirations.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  ignorance  of  modern  history  and  politics,  and  par- 
ticularly of  current  events,  was  astonishing.  What  they  knew  of  the 
United  States  had  been  learned  like  the  Latin,  from  Spanish  teachers, 
but  was  not  equally  reliable.  'Not  only  in  the  backward  province  of 
Kueva  Icija,  but  elsewhere  throughout  our  journey,  we  found  the 
same  fund  of  misinformation  on  the  subject.  This  related  in  great 
measure  to  the  attitude  of  our  Government  toward  the  two  races  of 
people  that  have  come  under  its  jurisdiction  with  an  inferior  politica 
status,  namely,  the  Indians  and  the  negroes.     Of  the  condition  of  the 


negroes  since  the  war,  the  Filipinos  seem  not  to  be  aware.  They 
express  great  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  question,  and 
have  evidently  been  taught  to  see  in  the  unhappy  condition  of  that 
race,  the  result  of  deliberate  oppression,  and  a  warning  of  what  they 
may  expect  from  our  Government  if  they  submit  themselves  to  its 
legislation.  Of  ourselves,  —  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  —  they 
have  been  told  that  we  possess  neither  patriotism,  honor,  religion,  nor 
any  other  restraining  or  refining  influence.  A  character  has  been 
given  us  consistent  with  the  acts  attributed  to  our  nation.  The 
natives  are  now  undoubtedly  becoming  enlightened  as  to  our  true 
character,  but  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  their  last 
suspicions  are  removed.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  good  faith  of  our  government  in  any  proposition  it  may  make  to 
the  Filipino  people  will  be  accepted  in  advance.  When  it  becomes  a 
question  of  our  fairness  and  our  honest  intentions  toward  them,  the 
burden  of  the  proof  must  rest  on  us." 

[Page  8.] 

''  The  dangers  incident  to  travel  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  con- 
fusion of  dialects  that  prevails  on  the  island,  and  this  confusion  is 
consequently  more  marked  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  prov- 
inces. The  educated  class  of  Filipinos  can  speak  two  languages  that 
are  universal  throughout  the  island  in  their  own  class;  these  are 
Spanish  and  Tagalog.  The  ignorant  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
only  their  own  provincial  dialect.  These  dialects  are  so  different  one 
from  another  that  they  must  be  separately  studied  to  be  under- 
stood. Dictionaries  of  many  of  them  have  been  made  by  the  Jesuit 
priests.  Through  the  servants  of  our  party,  we  had  at  command  five 
dialects  in  addition  to  the  Spanish  and  Tagalog,  yet  in  passing 
through  one  province  we  failed  utterly  to  make  ourselves  understood 
by  a  native  whom  we  accosted,  although  we  plied  him  patiently  with 
these  seven  languages. 

"  There  is  but  one  individual  who  seems  never  to  be  daunted  by 
the  obstacles  and  dangers  that  separate  him  from  the  provinces 
toward  which  he  sees  fit  to  direct  his  footsteps.  I  refer  to  the  China- 
man. In  almost  every  village  we  visited  we  found  at  least  one  of 
that  race,  and  in  the  larger  towns  there  were  many.  They  are  the 
merchants  of  the  island,  presiding  over  every  shop,  and  drawing 
money  from  every  village.  They  are  deeply  hated  by  the  Filipinos, 
and  were  the  object  of  a  strict  immigration  law  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Aguinaldo's  provisional  government." 

[Page  10.] 
^' Freedom  of  thought  marked  the  views  of  every  Filipino  that  I 
have  heard  express  himself  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  although  I 
oertainly  have  met  devout  Catholics  among  them,  I  judge  that  that 
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church,  on  account  of  the  abuses  with  which  it  has  been  associated  on 
the  island,  has  failed  on  the  whole  to  secure  an  exclusive  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives.  In  speaking  of  the  Filipino  people  I  have 
had  reference  throughout  principally  to  one  class  of  their  society, 
which  I  have  called  the  cultured  class.  If  my  observations  of  that 
class  are  just,  however,  I  think  that  inferences  can  be  safely  drawn 
from  thera  that  extend  their  application  over  the  entire  Tagalog 
population.  The  great  mass  of  this  population  has  been  kept  in  an 
unenlightened  state  by  deliberate  legislation,  which  has  effectually 
deprived  them  of  every  possible  opportunity  for  advancement.  Those 
who  have  acquired  education  have  acquired  it  at  an  extravagant 
cost  that  has  placed  it  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
wealthy.  There  are  few,  if  any,  among  the  number,  however,  who, 
while  possessing  the  price  of  a  schooling,  have  neglected  to  apply  it 
to  that  end.  I  cannot  see  what  better  gauge  we  can  obtain  at  present 
of  the  intelligence  and  ambition  of  the  whole  Filipino  race  than  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  its  favored  members  with  the  limited 
opportunities  at  their  command.  Throughout  the  islands  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  manifested,  and  an  extravagant  respect  for  those 
who  possess  it. 

'*  I  have  seen  a  private  native  citizen  in  a  town  in  the  interior  exer- 
cise a  more  powerful  influence  than  all  the  native  officials  over  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  simply  because  he  was  known  to  have  been 
educated  in  the  best  schools  at  Manila,"  and  was  regarded  for  that 
reason  as  a  superior  man.  The  heroes  of  these  people  are  not  heroes 
of  war,  but  of  science  and  invention.  Without  rival,  the  American 
who  is  best  known  by  reputation  in  Luzon  is  Mr.  Edison,  and  any 
native  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  education  whom  you  may 
question  on  the  subject  will  take  delight  in  reciting  a  list  of  his 
achievements.  The  ruling  Filipinos,  during  the  existence  of  their 
provincial  government,  appreciated  the  necessity  of  providing  public 
schools  to  be  accessible  to  the  poorest  inhabitants.  Had  events  so 
shaped  themselves  as  to  have  provided  an  opportunity  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  plans  formed  on  this  point,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
mental  plane  of  the  entire  population  might  have  been  raised  gradu- 
ally to  a  surprising  height. 

*'  Out  of  respect  to  the  statements  of  other  people  which  the  narra- 
tive of  my  experience  may  seem  to  contradict,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  found  the  native  of  the  interior  of  Luzon  an  astonishingly  differ- 
ent character  from  the  one  ordinarily  met  in  Manila.  Previous  to  my 
journey,  I  regarded  those  whom  I  had  encountered  in  that  city  with 
great  dislike,  and  after  my  return  I  was  unable  to  overcome  that  feeling. 
They  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  race,  and  I  cannot  expect  any  one  who 
has  formed  his  judgment  on  the  subject  merely  from  observations  of 
that  type  to  express  an  opinion  similar  to  mine,  as  recorded  above." 
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[Pages  11-14.] 

(From  L.  B.  Sargent's  article  in  the  "Outlook,'''  Sept,  23,  1899.) 

"  The  provisional  government  which  assumed  control  of  Filipino 
affairs  in  Luzon  Island  after  the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  power  was 
a  military  one.  The  president  of  the  so-called  republic  was  general  of 
the  army  and  had  at  his  command  all  the  forces  of  the  state,  while 
military  officers  filled  the  high  positions  throughout  the  provinces. 
It  was  continually  asserted  by  those  in  power  that  this  disposition  of 
the  control  of  affairs  had  been  resorted  to  merely  to  tide  over  the 
existing  emergency  and  that  it  should  continue  only  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  peace.  As  long  as  it  remained  in  force, 
however,  the  concentration  of  power  was  absolute,  and,  moreover,  no 
change  of  government  could  be  contemplated  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  controlhng  class.  In  the  event  of  peace  the  population  hoped 
to  see  the  reins  of  the  government  placed  in  their  hands,  but  if  oppo- 
sition were  offered  they  certainly  had  not  the  power  to  seize  them. 
The  military  class  controlled  the  situation,  and  with  it,  in  great 
measure,  the  destiny  of  the  people.  Accordingly  as  they  were 
actuated  by  motives  of  patriotism  or  of  personal  ambition  they  could, 
if  unmolested,  inaugurate  a  just  and  liberal  government  or  they 
could  set  upon  the  galled  shoulders  of  their  race  a  yoke  as  cruel  as  that 
they  had  just  cast  off. 

"  It  will  never  be  known  how  they  would  have  stood  this  crucial 
test.  The  peace  they  had  anticipated  is  further  from  them  now  than 
ever,  and  it  has  been  decreed  to  a  stronger  power  to  relieve  them  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  vital  decision.  Yet  they  have  not  been 
deprived  of  importance.  They  still  retain  the  official  voice  of  their 
people,  and  it  is  with  them  that  our  nation  is  now  at  war.  In  view 
of  their  pre-eminent  position  in  Luzon  affairs,  past,  present,  and 
future,  some  interest  must  attach  to  every  observation  of  their  char- 
acter, especially  to  such  as  tend  to  show  to  what  extent  they  represent 
the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Filipino  popula- 
tion, and  in  what  measure  they  have  at  heart  the  truest  interests  of 
their  race. 

**The  leaders  of  the  military  element  have  been  drawn,  almost 
without  exception,  from  the  younger  generation  of  that  enlightened 
class  of  Filipinos  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  previous  article  as 
existing  everywhere  throughout  Luzon  Island.  They  possess,  of 
course,  many  qualities  in  common  with  their  older  kinsfolk,  in  whose 
charge  they  have  been  reared;  and  yet  they  differ  from  them  so 
significantly  on  many  points  as  to  deserve  particular  attention.  The 
characters  of  men  are  not  set  to  such  rigid  lines  as  to  remain  unchanged 
by  the  sudden  attainment  of  authority,  and  the  Filipino,  like  his 
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brother  of  every  other  land,  assumes  a  new  demeanor  with  his  uni- 
form of  office. 

"Throughout  the  period  of  my  association  with  both  classes,  I 
found  the  distinction  apparent  between  civilians  and  military  officers. 
Had  Mr.  Wilcox  and  I  been  provided  for  our  journey  with  the  custo- 
mary credentials  required  of  travellers  in  that  country,  many  of  the 
evidences  of  this  difference  which  came  to  our  notice  would  have 
been  missing.  Starting  without  passports,  however  (in  fact,  after 
having  been  refused  them  by  Aguinaldo),  our  status  was  such  as  to 
invite  all  possible  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  while  throw- 
ing the  most  favorable  light  on  the  hospitality  of  the  natives.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  surprising 
lack  of  arrogance  in  the  attitude  which  the  officials  assumed  toward 
us.  Yet  there  was  a  dignity  in  their  bearing,  and  in  some  cases  a 
coldness,  caused  by  their  suspicions  of  the  motive  of  our  journey, 
which  were  entirely  lacking  in  their  civilian  countrymen.  '  Armor  is 
heavy,  but  it  is  a  proud  burden,  and  a  man  standeth  straight  in  it.' 
So  these  young  Filipinos,  vested  with  the  authority  of  their  office 
and  supporting  the  responsibility  of  their  duty  toward  the  state, 
assumed  a  manlier  and  more  independent  bearing  than  the  genial  and 
conciliatory  one  of  the  older  men. 

"  In  the  opposition  which  they  frequently  offered  to  our  plans  we 
found  much  that  was  inconvenient,  but  nothing  that  was  unreasonable 
from  their  point  of  view.  We  found  them  hard  to  cajole  or  to  '  bluff,' 
or  to  move  by  any  means  other  than  a  fair  and  open  statement  which 
they  could  clearly  understand.  Before  the  end  of  the  journey,  we 
came  to  regard  the  military  Filipino  as  the  only  stumbling-block  to 
our  progress.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  annoyance  he  caused  us  and  of 
the  frequent  changes  in  our  itinerary  induced  by  his  persistent  oppo- 
sition, we  learned  to  admire  him  far  beyond  his  simpler  and  more 
amiable  countrymen. 

"  It  could  easily  be  seen  that  we  did  not  control  a  monopoly  of  the 
admiration  expended  on  this  subject.  The  older  men  looked  with 
manifest  pride  on  the  evidence  of  the  firm  purpose  and  quick  decision 
of  their  sons  and  nephews,  even  while  endeavoring,  in  many  instances, 
to  mollify  the  rigor  of  their  methods;  and  the  young  officers  them- 
selves evinced  great  complacency  when  they  dwelt  upon  the  subject 
of  their  past  achievements  in  the  field  and  of  the  efficiency  of  their 
subsequent  administration  of  affairs.  The  experience  through  which 
they  had  passed  had  imparted  to  their  character  a  respect  for  their 
own  ability  and  confidence  in  their  own  resources  that  is  woefully 
lacking  in  the  untried  Filipino. 

"  Prior  to  my  departure  from  Manila  I  had. witnessed  many  exam- 
ples of  this  deficiency  in  the  national  character,  and  had  considered 
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them  of  considerable  significance.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  hav- 
ing observed  a  native  coachman,  whose  carriage  had  been  overturned 
by  a  collision,  standing  helplessly  in  the  road  regarding  the  wreck  with 
an  expression  of  utter  despair,  while  he  wrung  his  hands  together  and 
repeated  in  tones  of  the  most  agonized  self-pity  the  expression, '  Pobre 
Filipino!  Pobre  Filipino!'  He  was  still  in  this  attitude  when  an 
American  soldier  near  by  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  had  the  horse  on  his  feet,  the  carriage  right  side  up,  and  the 
harness  readjusted.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  if  the  Filipino  race 
possessed  no  more  stamina  than  that  displayed  by  this  coachman  and 
no  more  readiness  and  resource  to  assist  them  in  confronting  unfore- 
seen situations  they  would  be  indeed  fortunate  to  have  always  at  hand 
the  ready  support  of  a  stronger  power. 

'*!  was  not  aware  of  the  hardening  effect  upon  the  national  character 
of  the  events  even  then  occurring,  and  did  not  guess  that  the  identical 
qualities  whose  absence  1  had  noticed  were  being  rapidly  inculcated 
by  the  first  phases  of  that  experience  to  whose  success  I  had  consid- 
ered their  presence  indispensable. 

"  Other  qualities  than  these,  moreover,  are  awakening  from  a  dor- 
mant state.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  great  incentive  of  his  life  that 
came  with  the  revolution,  the  native  displayed  in  all  his  undertakings 
but  little  endurance  and  less  perseverance.  His  existence  was  so 
ordered  that  no  permanent  good  could  come  to  him  or  his  family  from 
even  the  most  continued  endeavor,  and  he  labored,  therefore,  for 
some  temporary  emolument  only.  He  never  had  at  stake  a  prize  really 
worth  the  winning,  and  there  was  nothing  within  his  horizon  that 
appealed  to  him  as  deserving  of  as  much  attention  as  his  own  physi- 
cal comfort. 

^*  It  was  this  that  he  considered  first  when  set  to  any  task,  and  he 
refused  always  to  work  under  a  strain.  He  recognized  the  limit  to 
his  powers  within  which  he  could  work  at  ease,  and,  if  forced  beyond 
this  limit,  he  promptly  '  threw  up  the  sponge.'  In  our  party,  at  one 
time,  among  the  number  of  our  packmen  were  several  old  natives 
whom  we  had  picked  up  at  a  little  inland  town.  They  belonged  to 
the  '  ante  bellum  '  type  of  Filipino,  and  seemed  scarcely  cognizant  of 
recent  events.  One  day,  toward  nightfall,  noticing  that  one  of  these 
packmen  was  missing,  we  sent  back  over  the  trail  to  ascertain  what 
had  become  of  him.  He  was  found  about  five  miles  in  the  rear,  rest- 
ing by  the  roadside,  the  picture  of  ease  and  indifference.  In  answer 
to  our  indignant  inquiries,  he  merely  replied  that  he  had  felt  tired  and 
stopped  to  rest.  When  ordered  to  proceed,  and  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment if  he  loitered,  he  made  the  distance  to  camp  in  good  time. 
It  was  not  a  case  of  exhaustion,  of  physical  inability,  but  merely  of  an 
inconvenient  weariness  and  entire  absence  of  grit.    Such  was  the  old, 
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purposeless,  unawakened  Filipino,  and  he  bears  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  young  insurgent  soldier,  whose  every 
energy  is  at  the  service  of  the  cause  he  has  espoused,  and  who  has 
endured  every  hardship  and  braved  every  danger  in  its  support. 

"  We  heard  many  tales,  and  were  in  a  position  to  authenticate  them 
to  a  great  extent,  of  deeds  that  told  in  glowing  terms  of  the  endur- 
ance and  courage  the  Filipinos  could  display  when  impelled  by  a 
sufficient  motive.  The  revolution  in  Luzon  Island  was  by  no  means 
a  simultaneous  uprising  of  the  population,  and  in  its  early  stages  the 
force  that  opposed  the  Spanish  power  was  not  overwhelming  in  its 
numbers.  In  the  provinces  far  in  the  interior,  particularly,  the  earlier 
encounters  found  the  advantage  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  whose 
opponents  were  but  small  bands  of  the  most  daring  and  desperate 
natives  of  the  vicinity,  poorly  armed  and  entirely  without  organiza- 
tion or  discipline.  Yet  these  pioneers  of  rebellion  did  win  brilliant 
and  surprising  victories,  and,  by  their  success,  encouraged  their  more 
timid  neighbors  to  join  their  fortunes  to  the  cause. 

"  In  a  district  embracing  the  capital  city  of  Nuroa  Yizcaya,  a  band 
of  twenty  Filipinos  were  for  several  days  the  only  natives  in  open 
rebellion,  and  they  conducted  hostilities  unaided  against  a  force  of 
Spaniards  ten  times  their  number.  The  Spanish  commander,  alarmed 
at  the  signs  of  discontent  among  the  population,  undertook  to  proceed 
with  his  troops  to  a  neighboring  town  possessed  of  stronger  defences. 
He  was  ambushed  three  separate  times  on  the  march  by  the  little 
band  of  rebels,  and  suffered  a  large  loss.  Reports  immediately  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  and  before  the  week  was  out  the  entire 
province  was  in  their  hands  The  leader  of  the  gallant  little  band  of 
patriots.  Lieutenant  Navarro,  is  one  of  the  very  few  officers  whom  I 
have  met  who  represent  the  more  ignorant  class  of  the  population. 
He  could  not  speak  Spanish,  nor  read  nor  write  his  own  language,  and 
on  that  account,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  had  not  risen  above  the  rank 
of  lieutenant. 

''  In  many  of  the  provinces  the  revolution  received  its  start  from 
detachments  of  Aguinaldo's  expeditionary  forces,  which  were  sent 
across  the  island  from  the  more  populous  districts  on  the  western 
coast.  These  detachments  —  in  some  cases  mere  squads  —  performed 
remarkable  service." 

[Pages  15,  16.] 

"  At  the  time  of  our  journey  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  popu- 
lation was  everywhere  at  its  height.  The  boast  of  every  inhabitant 
was  the  national  army  whose  organization  was  then  being  rapidly 
perfected.  Commissions  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  young  men  of 
the  higher  class,  and  there  were  more  volunteers  for  service  in  the 
ranks  than  could  be  armed  or  uniformed. 
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"  It  was  universally  asserted  that  every  preparation  should  be  made 
to  defend  the  newly- won  independence  of  the  island  against  all  foreign 
aggression.  The  older  Filipinos,  especially  those  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, declared  their  desire  to  give  every  support  in  their  power  to  the 
cause,  and  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  warlike  movement  as  those  who 
actually  took  up  arms.  The  great  majority  of  the  latter,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  were  extremely  young.  I  have  met  a  brigadier- 
general  of  21  years  of  age,  many  captains  of  18,  and  lieutenants  of  15 
and  16.  Captain  Natioidad,  a  particularly  young  officer  of  that  rank 
and  a  member  of  a  prominent  Luzon  family,  explained  that  it  was  the 
aim  of  his  government  to  rest  its  defence  in  the  field  in  the  hands  of 
those  of  its  supporters  who  w^ere  at  that  age  that  is  most  forcibly 
swayed  by  the  love  of  military  glory.  For  the  desperate  encounters 
that  might  await  its  army  in  the  future,  it  desired  that  sort  of  valor  of 
which  discretion  is  not  the  better  part. 

"  That  the  civil  powder  should  be  placed  in  the  same  hands  was  a 
dangerous  experiment,  but  at  the  same  time  a  necessary  one.  The 
first  object  of  the  Filipinos  had  been  to  win  their  independence:  the 
next  to  defend  it.  For  both  these  purposes  they  had  need  of  their 
best  fighting  material,  and  the  selection  was  made  accordingly.  The 
result  proved  more  fortunate  than  they  had  any  reason  to  hope. 
While  exercising  absolute  authority  throughout  the  island  and  govern- 
ing entirely  by  military  law,  the  leaders  of  the  army  appeared,  never- 
theless, to  endeavor  to  mete  out  justice  to  all  classes  alike.  They 
continued,  moreover,  to  assert  their  intention  to  relinquish  their 
temporary  power  when  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace 
should  make  such  a  step  possible,  and  gave  most  encouraging  proofs 
of  the  good  faith  with  which  they  spoke. 

*'  A  tendency  was  apparent  in  many  individual  instances  to  treat 
the  entire  civilian  population  with  contempt,  and  the  lower  element 
of  it  with  oppression  and  abuse.  In  one  or  two  districts  through 
which  we  passed  this  spirit  was  particularly  marked,  but  it  was  not 
countenanced  as  a  rule,  and  had  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
order  from  the  authorities  at  Malolos.  On  the  whole,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  tendency  was  upward.  The  young  officers  displayed  an 
earnest  desire  to  improve  their  minds  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and 
seemed  to  be  impelled  by  the  ambition  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
the  trust  that  had  been  confided  in  them. 

**  I  passed  one  evening,  about  the  middle  of  November,  in  the 
^Comandancia^  at  San  Fernando,  in  the  province  of  Union,  where 
were  quartered  over  forty  officers  belonging  either  to  companies 
stationed  at  the  town  or  to  the  staff  of  General  Fina,  the  commander 
of  the  northwestern  district.  Our  conversation  was  confined,  as  usual, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  professional  subjects:  but  I  remember  the  visit 
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particularly  on  account  of  the  presence  ef  a  number  of  Spanish  text- 
books on  infantry  tactics,  which  were  distributed  among  the  officers 
and  were  evidently  in  almost  constant  service.  *  *  *  *  [Stars  are  as 
given  in  the  Senate  Document.}  How  many  of  these  eager  young  stu- 
dents of  the  rudiments  of  military  science  have  since  learned  their 
final  lesson  of  war  ?  " 

[Page  23.] 
(From  L.  B.  Sargenfs  article  in  the  ^^ Independent^'^''  Sept.  14,  1899.) 

''  We  wished  to  see  the  interior  provinces  on  this  side  of  the 
island,  but  were  prevented  by  the  authorities.  Already  the  hope  was 
fading  that  freedom  from  Spain  meant  freedom  for  government. 
The  feeling  toward  Americans  was  changing,  and  we  saw  its  effect  in 
the  colder  manner  of  the  people  and  in  their  evident  desire  to  hustle 
us  along  by  the  most  direct  road  to  Manila. 

^'Although  the  spirit  was  evidently  missing,  we  were  nominally 
treated  with  every  distinction.  A  mounted  escort  was  furnished  us, 
which  rode  ahead  with  guidons  to  clear  the  road.  The  towns  in  these 
western  coast  provinces  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  military  element  is  much  more 
in  evidence,  as  well  as  the  native  religious  element  which  has  succeeded 
the  Spanish  priests."  * 

*'  In  the  latter  part  of  November  Paymaster  Wilcox  and  I  returned  to 
Manila.  A  few  minutes  after  our  arrival  I  attempted  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Filipino  coachman,  and  found  him  sullen  and  insolent  almost 
beyond  belief.  I  thought  of  the  courteous  gentleman  and  respectful 
servant  1  had  met  in  the  interior,  and  wondered  where  among  them  I 
should  class  this  brute.  Yet  they  are  all  three  one;  and  together  they 
make  up  the  Filipino.  Good  treatment  makes  of  him  the  respectful 
servant,  education  makes  of  him  a  gentleman  that  no  man  need  be 
ashamed  to  greet;  but  anything  that  he  interprets  as  injustice  arouses 
something  in  his  nature  that  makes  of  him  a  stubborn  and  intractable 
brute.  If  all  were  known  about  the  Filipino,  public  sentiment  about 
him,  while  it  might  not  be  changed,  would  at  least  be  softened. 
There  are  qualities  in  him  too  fine  to  be  wantonly  destroyed.  If 
the  brute  must  be  broken,  let  us  hope  that  the  respectful  servant  and 
the  gentleman  will  be  encouraged." 

[Page  27.] 
(From  ''  Official  Beport  of  Tour  through  Island  of  Luzon. ^^) 
"11.   In  the  villages  of  Humingan  and  Lupao  there  are  a  few  Span- 
ish prisoners, —  priests,  soldiers,  and  civil   officials.     We  have  seen 
representatives  of  each  of  these   three  classes  in  these  towns.     We 
could  detect  no  signs  of  previous  ill  treatment  nor  of  undue  restric- 


[*  Omissions  :  Youth  of  the  ofl&cers.] 
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tion.    On  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  possess  the  freedom  of  the 
town  in  which  they  lived. 

"12.  The  towns  in  this  section  are  neither  large  nor  important. 
Humingan,  the  largest,  has  not  over  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  church,  with  the  convent  attached,  is  the  largest  building  in 
each  town  ;  it  is  built  of  planed  wood,  whitewashed.  There  are 
three  or  four  houses  of  planed  wood  in  each  town,  the  rest  of  the 
village  consisting  of  grass  huts.  The  presidente  locale  and  other  local 
officers  are  native  Filipinos.  Most  of  them  have  received  a  certain 
amount  of  education  at  religious  schools  in  Manila.  They  are  intel- 
ligent men  and  extremely  eager  to  learn  news  from  the  outside 
world.  Their  knowledge  of  modern  history  and  geography,  however, 
is  extremely  limited,  and  their  ignorance  of  current  events  is  surpris- 
ing. We  brought  them  their  first  definite  information  with  regard 
to  Cuba,  and  to  their  own  present  status.  One  or  two  of  them  had 
heard  of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  but  no  one  had  any  ideas  as  to  its 
object,  nor  as  to  its  relation  to  themselves.  They  were  well  grounded 
on  only  three  points,  —  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila 
Harbor,  the  surrender  of  Manila,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Philip- 
pine Government  at  Malolos  of  the  independence  of  the  islands 
and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  with  Senor 
Aguinaldo  as  president.  Even  on  these  points  the  details  they  had 
received  were  very  inaccurate." 

[Page  35.] 
'^  37.  There  are  many  Spanish  prisoners  in  this  town  —  civil,  office, 
priests ,  soldiers.  Eighty -four  priests  were  paraded  in  the  street  for 
our  inspection.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  dressed  in  civil- 
ian garb,  only  four  or  five  of  them  wearing  the  robes  of  their  office. 
Hearly  all  of  them  wore  long  hair  and  beards.  They  appeared  in  good 
health,  and  we  could  detect  no  evidence  of  maltreatment.  These 
priests  had  been  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  province. 
They  are  kept  under  stricter  guard  than  either  of  the  other  two 
classes  of  prisoners,  for  the  reason  that  the  native  officials  fear  that 
if  permitted  to  go  among  the  people  they  will  use  the  influence  they 
possess  through  their  position  in  the  church  to  incite  them  against 
the  Philippine  government.  We  also  met  Don  Josd  Perez,  a  Spaniard 
who  had  previously  been  governor  of  the  island.  He  was  well-dressed 
and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  all  the  ordinary  comforts." 

[Pages  36,  37.] 
**  42.  .  The  steamer  '  Saturnas,'  which  had  left  the  harbor  the  day 
before  our  arrival,  brought  news  from  Hong  Kong  papers  that  the 
senators  from  the  United  States  at  the  Congress  at  Paris  favored  the 
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independence  of  the  islands  with  an  American  protectorate.  Colonel 
Tirona  considered  the  information  of  sufficient  reliability  to  justify 
him  in  regarding  the  Philippine  independence  as  assured  and  warfare 
in  the  island  at  an  end.  For  this  reason  he  proceeded  to  relinquish 
the  military  command  he  held  over  the  i^rovinces  and  to  place  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  officer  elected  by  the  people.  On  the 
day  following  our  arrival  in  Aparri  the  ceremony  occurred  which 
solemnized  this  transfer  of  authority  in  the  province  of  Cagayan. 
The  presidentes  locales  of  all  the  towns  in  the  province  were  present 
at  the  ceremony  conducted  by  a  native  priest.  After  the  priest  had 
retired  Colonel  Tirona  made  a  short  speech,  stating  that,  since  in  all 
probability  permanent  peace  was  at  hand,  it  became  his  duty  to 
relinquish  the  authority  he  had  previously  held  over  the  province  and 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  officer  elected  by  the  people.  He 
then  handed  the  staff  of  office  to  a  man  who  had  been  elected  '/e/e- 
provincial. '  This  officer  also  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  thanked 
the  disciplined  military  forces  and  their  colonel  for  the  service  they 
had  rendered  the  province,  and  assured  them  that  the  work  they 
had  begun  would  be  perpetuated  by  the  people  of  the  province,  where 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  stood  ready  to  take  up  arms  to  defend 
their  newly- won  liberty,  and  to  resist  with  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
the  attempt  of  any  nation  whatever  to  bring  them  back  to  their  for- 
mer state  of  dependence.  His  speech  was  very  impassioned.  He  then 
knelt,  placed  his  hand  on  an  open  Bible,  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 
He  was  followed  by  the  three  other  officers  who  constitute  the  pro- 
vincial government,  the  heads  of  the  three  departments,  — justicsy 
police,  and  internal  revenue.  Every  town  in  this  province  has  this 
same  organization.  At  the  time  of  our  departure  Colonel  Tirona 
planned  to  go  within  a  few  days  to  Ilagan  and  from  there  to  Bayom 
bong,  repeating  the  ceremon^^^  in  the  capital  of  each  province. 

"  43.  We  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  Aparri;  two  balls  were 
given  in  our  honor.  The  town  has  a  population  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  many  handsome  houses  and  several  well-defined 
streets.  The  military  force  stationed  here  consists  of  300  soldiers^ 
in  addition  to  which  the  harbor  has  the  protection  of  the  gun  boat 
^Philippina,'  which  carries  two  guns  of  a  calibre  of  about  thr 
inches.  There  are  several  officers  here,  three  captains,  and  five  or  six 
lieutenants.  The  colonel  goes  from  town  to  town  in  his  district,  and 
Commandante  Leyba  spends  part  of  his  time  at  Tuguegarno.  There 
are  no  Spaniards  here,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  merchants: 
one  of  these  representing  the  company  of  the  steamer  '  Saturnas,'  we 
have  met.     He  is  pursuing  his  business  entirely  unmolested."  . 
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[Page  38.] 
"  46.  We  remained  at  Vigan  all  next  day,  November  12.  It  had 
rained  during  the  night,  rendering  impassable  a  part  of  the  road  to 
the  next  town.  We  walked  through  the  town*and  visited  the  houses 
of  several  tradespeople.  At  one  of  these  houses  we  heard  the  first 
and  only  definite  complaint  which  came  to  our  ears  during  the  entire 
journey  on  the  part  of  the  natives  against  the  present  government. 
These  people  complained  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  preferred  the  Spanish  government. 
This  statement  was  made  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of  six  natives, 
and  was  acquiesced  in  by  all;  they  were  all,  however,  of  the  same 
family.'' 

[Pages  41-44.] 

*'  52.  The  foregoing  narrative  of  our  journey  is  designed  to  give  a 
general  description  of  the  country  we  passed  through  and  of  the 
methods  of  travel,  and  to  illustrate  by  its  incidents  the  character  and 
grades  of  intelligence  of  its  people  and  their  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
cans, especially  toward  ourselves  as  military  officers.  The  informa- 
tion we  have  acquired  on  certain  points  is  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  :  — 

''  Intelligence  and  Education  of  the  Katives. 
''  53.  The  Philippine  oflicers,  both  military  and  civil,  that  we  have 
met  in  all  the  provinces  we  have  visited,  have,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, been  men  of  intelligent  appearance  and  conversation.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  those  men  who  form  the  upper  class  in  each  town. 
The  education  of  most  of  them  is  limited,  but  they  appear  to  seize 
every  opportunity  to  improve  it.  They  have  great  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  learning.  Yery  many  of  them  desire  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  Many  men  of  importance 
in  different  towns  have  told  us  that  the  first  use  to  be  made  of  the 
revenues  of  their  government,  after  there  is  no  more  danger  of  war, 
will  be  to  start  good  schools  in  every  village.  The  poorer  classes 
are  extremely  ignorant  on  most  subjects,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
them  can  read  and  write. 

"Relation  between  Rich  and  Pook. 
*'54.  There  is  a  very  marked  line  between  these  two  classes,  and 
this  has  been  broadened  by  the  insurrection  for  the  reason  that  mili- 
tary officers  must  equip  themselves  without  pay,  and  that  civil  officers 
have  numerous  expenses  for  which  they  receive  no  return.  All 
officers,  civil  and  military,  have  therefore  been  chosen  from  the  richer 
class;  and  the  political  and  military  power  of  the  provinces  is  in  the 
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hands  of  that  class.  The  private  soldiers  are  fed  and  clothed  by  the 
government  and  allowed  a  very  small  amount  of  spending  money  — 
in  the  western  provinces,  thirty  cents  in  silver  per  week. 

'^  Attitude  of  the  Militaby  toward  the  Civil  Class. 
''  55.  In  the  provinces  of  the  East  that  we  have  visited,  there 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  friction  between  the  civil  and  military  classes. 
Officers  and  privates,  as  far  as  we  could  observe,  treat  civilians  with 
consideration.  In  the  provinces  of  Ilocos,  Sur,  and  Union  there  is  a 
marked  difference.  The  officers  are  more  domineering.  In  travelling 
in  these  provinces  we  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  this  attitude. 
When  accidents  happened  to  our  carriage,  the  officer  commanding 
our  escort  called  to  our  assistance  every  native  in  sight.  When  they 
did  not  answer  to  his  call  promptly  we  have  seen  him  strike  them  with 
his  riding  whip.  One  man  had  a  serious  wound  on  his  face  where  an 
officer  had  struck  him  with  his  pistol  butt.  He  came  to  us  for  redress, 
after  having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  military  officer  in  command  of 
the  town.  An  order  from  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  dated  October  18, 
1898,  calls  the  attention  of  his  officers  to  the  evils  of  this  practice,  and 
orders  them  to  correct  it  in  themselves  and  instruct  all  sergeants,  cor- 
porals, and  privates  on  the  attitude  that  they  should  maintain  towards 
civilians. 

'*  Dominion  of  the  Church. 

''56.  In  the  provinces  of  Xueva  Icija,  Kueva  Vizcaya,  Isabella, 
and  Cagayan,  the  native  priests  have  no  voice  whatever  in  civil 
matters. 

'' The  Catholic  Church  itself  seems  to  have  very  little  hold  on  the 
people  of  these  provinces.  Many  men  have  expressed  to  us  their 
preference  for  the  Protestant  Church.  In  Ilocos,  Sur,  and  Union  there 
are  many  more  priests  than  in  the  other  provinces  mentioned.  Every 
pueblo  and  harrio  has  its  cwra,  and  there  are  higher  officers  of  the 
church  in  the  larger  towns.  They  appear  to  have  an  important 
influence  in  all  civil  matters. 

''Popular  Sentiment  Kegarding  Independence. 
"  57.  Of  the  large  number  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  of  the 
leading  townspeople  we  have  met,  nearly  every  man  has  expressed 
in  our  presence  his  sentiment  on  this  question.  It  is  universally  the 
same.  They  all  declare  that  they  will  accept  nothing  short  of  inde- 
pendence. They  desire  the  protection  of  the  United  States  at  sea, 
but  fear  any  interference  on  land.)  The  question  of  the  remuneration 
of  our  government  for  the  experitse  of  establishing  a  protectorate  is 
never  touched  upon.  On  the  subject  of  independence  there  is,  again, 
a  marked  difference  between  the  four  provinces  first  visited  and  those 
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of  IlocQS,  Sur,  and  Union.  In  the  former  there  is  more  enthusiasm,— 
the  sentiment  is  more  of  the  people ;  in  the  latter,  is  more  of  the  higlier 
class  and  of  the  army.  In  these  provinces  we  have  seen  signs  of 
actual  discontent  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

''  Attitude  towards  the  United  States. 
'^  68.  There  is  much  variety  of  feeling  among  the  Philippines  with 
regard  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  the  United  States.  In  every 
town  we  found  men  who  said  that  our  nation  had  saved  them  from 
slavery,  and  others  who  claimed  that  without  our  interference  their 
independence  would  have  been  recognized  before  this  time.  On  one 
point  they  are  united,  however,  viz.,  that  whatever  our  Government 
may  have  done  for  them  it  has  not  gained  the  right  to  annex  them. 
They  have  been  prejudiced  against  us  by  the  Spaniards.  The  charges 
made  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  severe  that  what  the  natives 
have  since  learned  has  not  sufficed  to  disillusion  them.  With  regard 
to  the  record  of  our  policy  toward  a  subject  people,  they  have  received 
remarkable  information  on  two  points,  —  that  we  have  mercilessly  slain 
and  finally  exterminated  the  race  of  Indians  that  were  natives  of  our 
soil,  and  that  we  went  to  war  in  1861  to  suppress  an  insurrection  of 
negro  slaves,  whom  we  also  ended  by  exterminating.  Intelligent  and 
well-informed  men  have  believed  these  charges.  They  were  rehearsed 
to  us  in  many  towns  in  different  provinces,  beginning  at  Malolos. 
The  Spanish  version  of  our  Indian  problem  is  particularly  well  known. 

'^  Preparedness  for  War. 
"59.  The  Philippine  government  has  an  organized  military  force 
in  every  province  we  have  visited.  They  claim  it  extends  also  in 
Ilocos  Norte,  Abra,  Lepanto,  Bontoc,  and  Benguet.  With  regard  to 
its  existence  in  Ilocos  and  Benguet  we  can  speak  with  assurance. 
We  have  met  two  officers  with  the  rank  of  captain  who  are  regularly 
stationed  at  Laoag,  the  capital  city  of  Ilocos  Norte,  an^  also  the  com- 
mandante  of  the  province  of  Benguet.  The  latter  officer  had  come  to 
San  Fernando  to  obtain  instructions  from  General  Tino,  and  was 
about  to  return  io  Trinidad,  the  capital  of  that  province.  The  number 
of  troops  under  arms  can  only  be  given  approximately.  There  are 
comparatively  few  in  Nueva  Icija  ;  an  estimate  number  of  not  over 
300.  In  the  military  district  embracing  the  provinces  of  Nueva  Yiz- 
caya,  Isabell,  and  Cagayan,  Colonel  Tirona,  Commandante  Leyba, 
and  Commandante  Yilla  agreed  in  giving  the  number  of  soldiers 
under  arms  actually  as  'iOOO.  An  estimate,  founded  on  the  size  of 
the  garrisons  in  the  towns  we  visited  would  bring  the  number  nearly 
up  to  that  figure.  In  the  western  military  districts  the  number  of 
forces  is  about  double  that  number,  leaving  out  those  stationed  in  the 
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interior  provinces  of  Abra,  Lepanto,  Bontoc,  and  Benguet,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  positively.  In  the  coast  provinces  of  Ilocos  JSTorte, 
Ilocos  Sur,  and  Union,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  forces  is  3500. 
In  most  of  the  pueblos  the  garrison  is  but  little  larger  than  those  in 
the  towns  of  the  western  districts  ;  but  there  are  many  barrios,  each 
one  of  which  has  its  guard  of  soldiers,  never  less  than  12.  In  the 
eastern  military  district  we  met  not  more  than  25  officers,  and  in  the 
western  district  over  60.  There  are  rifles  enough  for  all,  principally 
Remingtons,  but  many  Mausers.  In  every  cuartek  there  are  at  least 
as  many  rifles  as  there  are  soldiers  in  the  garrison.  The  arms  are 
more  numerous  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  provinces.  It  is 
safe  to  estimate  the  number  of  rifles  in  the  eastern  district  as  at  least 
twice  the  number  of  the  soldiers.  Commandante  Villa  and  other 
officers  made  the  statement  that  40,000  rifles  were  being  distributed 
among  the  people  of  that  district.  We  have  seen  no  proof  of  this 
statement.  Ammunition  is  said  to  be  plentiful,  and  it  appears  so 
from  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  use  it  freely  hunting  deer.  With 
regard  to  the  total  force  of  the  Philippine  army,  actual  and  reserve, 
we  cannot  speak  from  our  own  knowledge. 

"Colonel  Tirona  claimed  that  200,000  men  from  all  the  islands 
could  be  put  on  the  field  well  armed;  and  several  other  officers  have 
independently  given  the  same  statement.  Every  officer  that  we  have 
seen  carried  a  Spanish  sword  and  revolver.  They  wear  these  weapons 
constantly,  but  regard  them  with  contempt,  preferring  the  bola  at 
close  quarters.  The  '  Philippiua,'  which  was  at  Aparri  during  our 
visit,  carries  two  guns  of  a  calibre  of  about  three  inches.  These  are 
the  only  guns  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  two  revolving 
cannons  in  the  palacio  at  Malolos.  We  saw  no  fortifications.  The 
Spaniards  have  left  numerous  stockades  in  the  wilder  regions,  and  the 
natives  have  built  a  few  others.  There  are  also  numerous  barricades, 
thrown  up  during  the  insurrection.  In  the  towns  the  Spaniards 
defended  themselves  in  the  houses  for  want  of  protection.  The 
military  spirit  pervades  the  eastern  district,  where  every  town  and 
barrio  has  organized  companies  of  its  children,  which  are  drilled  every 
day.  In  the  western  district  we  did  not  see  any  children  under  arms . 
The  officers  have  had  no  military  education  except  that  which  they 
gained  during  the  insurrection.  Spanish  drill  tactics  are  used,  and 
most  of  the  officers  are  still  studying  the  elementary  text-book. 

''  Respectfully  submitted, 

"  VV.  B.  WILCOX, 

'*  Paymaster,  U.  6\  iV. 

"  LEONARD   R.  SARGENT, 

"  Naval  Cadet,  U.  S.  A"." 
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TESTIMONY    OF    HON.     JOHN    BARRETT,    FORMER    UNITED 
STATES  MINISTER  TO  STAM. 

[Note.  —  The  Honorable  John  Barrett,  formerly  United  States  minister 
to  Slam,  and  well  known  during  the  recent  Presidential  campaign  as  an 
able  public  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  contributed  an  article 
on  *' Some  Phases  of  the  Philippine  Situation"  to  the  '*  Review  of 
Reviews"  for  July,  1899,  page  65,  and  an  article  on  "America  in  the 
Pacific  and  Far  East "  to  ''  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  November,  page  917. 
These  articles  are  not  quoted  here  at  length  as  they  are  so  readily  accessi- 
ble, but  a  few  paragraphs  are  inserted  verbatim.] 


[Review  of  Reviews,  July,  1899.] 
[Page  68.] 

''  The  government  which  was  organized  by  Aguinaldo  at  Cavite 
and  continued  first  at  Bakoor  and  later  at  Malolos  developed  into 
a  much  more  elaborate  affair  than  its  most  ardent  supporters  had 
originally  expected.  By  the  middle  of  October,  1898,  he  had  assem- 
bled at  Malolos  a  congress  of  one  hundred  men  who  would  compare 
in  behavior,  manner,  dress,  and  education  with  the  average  men  of 
the  better  classes  of  other  Asiatic  nations,  possibly  including  the 
Japanese.  These  men,  whose  sessions  I  repeatedly  attended,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  great  decorum  and  showed  a  knowledge  of 
debate  and  parliamentary  law  that  would  not  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  Japanese  parliament.  The  executive  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment was  made  up  of  a  ministry  of  bright  men  who  seemed  to  under- 
stand their  respective  positions.  Each  general  division  was  subdi- 
vided with  reference  to  practical  work.  There  was  a  large  force  of 
under  secretaries  and  clerks,  who  appeared  to  be  kept  very  busy  with 
routine  labor.-' 

[Page  70.] 

*^  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of 
the  Filipino  adults,  who  reside  in  the  great  populous  sections  to  the 
north  and  south  of  Manila  can  read  and  write,  and  that  according  to 
the  statement  of  reliable  members  of  Aguinaldo's  staff  fully  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  Filipino  army  could  likewise 
read  and  write.' 

^  [Page  73.] 

*'In  the  matter  of  native  participation  I  am  a  believer  that  they  are 
capable  of  a  much  larger  degree  of  responsibility  than  that  for  which 
they  are  commonly  given  credit.  When  I  consider  how  well  in  view 
of  all  conditions  the  Siamese  are  governing  their  little  country  and  are 
really  making  decided  progress,  and  when  again  1  see  how  prosperous 
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the  Malay  Protected  States  are,  judging  from  my  own  personal  study 
of  these  countries,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  large  proportion  of 
the  responsible  positions  should  not  be  held  by  the  leading  Filipinos. 
''There  are  a  group  of  capable,  educated  men,  at  the  head  of  whom 
is  Arrelano,  who  can  compare  very  favorably  with  a  similar  group  of 
governing  men  not  only  in  Slam  and  in  the  Malay  states,  but  even  in 
Japan.  Associated  with  Aguinaldo  also  are  a  number  of  men  who, 
never  favoring  a  new  policy  in  dealing  with  the  United  States,  but 
following  him  rather  than  desert  the  Filipino  cause,  will  be  eventu- 
ally faithful  servants  to  our  Government.  The  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Filipinos  have  fought  against  us  does  not  mean  that  they 
may  not  possess  some  qualities  of  self-government,  well  guided.  This 
fighting  may  have  rather  proved  that  they  have  an  executive  capacity, 
a  power  of  organization,  and  a  persistency  of  effort  for  which  other- 
wise we  would  probably  never  have  given  them  credit.  We  must 
remember,  also,  that  actual  government  that  existed  at  Malolos.  While 
in  many  respects  the  Filipinos'  management  of  their  affairs  reminded 
one  of  a  child  with  anew  toy,  yet  every  observer,  military,  civil, or 
naval,  who  went  to  Malolos,  or  who  in  the  earlier  days  saw  the  devel- 
opment of  the  government  at  Cavite  or  Bakoor  was  impressed  with  the 
apparent  order,  system,  and  formality  with  which  everything  was  done. 
These  are  qualities  that  count  in  organizing  government.  There  were 
at  the  same  time  numerous  tendencies  to  display,  superficial  consider- 
ation, and  insincerity  of  action  that  showed  the  necessity  of  a  steady- 
ing hand  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  essence  of  government.'' 

[IlAEPEirs    MAGAZikE,   NOVEMBER,  1899.] 

[Page  925.] 
''  The  best  comparison  I  can  make  is  to  repeat  the  one  I  have  given 
before:  compared  to  Nipon,  the  principal  island  of  Japan,  through 
the  interior  of  which  I  have  travelled  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
advantage,  except  in  area  and  population,  is  much  in  favor  of  Luzon, 
the  chief  island  of  the  Philippine  group.  What  is  true  of  Luzon  is 
true  of  the  other  islands  in  a  lesser  degree,  with  a  few  exceptions.  " 

[Page  926.] 
"  In  times  of  peace  there  is  more  to  commend  than  to  censure  in 
the  character  of  the  Filipino,  and  he  stands  well  the  test  of  compari- 
son with  Siamese,  Japanese,  Annamese,  and  Malays,  to  whom  he  is 
related.  There  are  sufficient  able  and  educated  men  among  them  to 
develop  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  or  self-government.  With  high- 
class  Americans  exercising  a  guiding  and  encouraging  hand  there  is 
no  reason  why,  eventually,  with  training  and  experience,  the  Filipinos 
should  not  attain  all  the  privileges  of  absolute  independence,  and  be 
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protected  from  the  dangers  and  limitations  that  its  actual  trial  would 
entail*  The  more  autonomy  earned  and  merited  by  the  Filipinos  the 
better  for  us,  as  we  shall  escape  the  responsibility  and  evils  of  a  large 
colonial  staff  appointed  by  political  influence.  If  we  have  good  and 
wise  men,  prompted  by  patriotic  and  unselfish  motives,  to  advise  the 
Filipinos  and  steady  them  during  the  first  four  years  of  our  adminis- 
tration, we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  result  of  our  efforts,  and  shoulder 
successfully  our  share  of  the  '  white  man's  burden.'  " 

ACCOUNTS  OF   GENERALS  AND   CONSULS. 

[Note.  —  The  foregoing  accounts  of  the  workings  of  the  insurgent 
government  are  statements  of  eye  witnesses.  The  following  reports  from 
generals  and  consuls  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  spoke  on  this 
subject  from  hearsay,  are  inserted  for  the  sake  of  completing  as  far  as 
possible  the  information  on  this  topic.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  all 
these  accounts,  with  the  exception  of  General  Otis's,  are  of  a  much  earlier 
date  than  the  accounts  of  eye  witnesses  given  above,  being  written  before 
the  Malolos  Congress  had  assembled.] 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  337.] 

^^Mr.  Wildman  to  Mr.  Moore. 

^'  No.  63.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

''Ho7jg  Kong,  July  18,  1898. 
[Summary  of  omitted  paragraphs :  Spain  cannot  regain  the  Philippines. 
Superior  character  of  the  native  leaders  over  both  Malays  and  Cubans. 
They  want  United  States  citizenship.     Falsity  of  statement  that  Aguinaldo 
sold  his  country  for  gold.     Interviews  with  insurgent  leaders.] 

''  On  May  2,  Aguinaldo  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  and  immediately 
called  on  me.  It  was  May  16  before  I  could  obtain  permission  from 
Admiral  Dewey  to  allow  Aguinaldo  to  go  by  the  United  States  ship 
*  McCulloch,'  and  I  put  him  aboard  in  the  night,  so  as  to  save  any  com- 
plications with  the  local  government.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival 
of  Aguinaldo  at  Cavite,he  issued  a  proclamation,  which  I  had  outlined 
for  him  before  he  left,  forbidding  pillage,  and  making  it  a  criminal 
offence  to  maltreat  neutrals.  He,  of  course,  organized  a  government 
of  which  he  was  dictator j  —  an  absolutely  necessary  step,  if  he  hoped 
to  maintain  control  over  the  natives,  —  and  from  that  date  until  the 
present  time,  he  has  been  uninterruptedly  successful  in  the  field,  and 
dignified  and  just  as  the  head  of  his  government.  According  to  his 
own  statements  to  me  by  letter,  he  has  been  approached  by  both  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Germans,  and  has  had  tempting  offers  made  him 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  He  has  been  watched  very  closely  by  Adipiral 
Dewey,  Consul  Williams,  and  his  own  junta  here  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
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nothing  of  moment  has  occurred  which  would  lead  any  one  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  promises  made  to  me  in 
this  consulate. 

''  The  insurgents  are  fighting  for  freedom  from  the  Spanish  rule 
and  rely  upon  the  well-known  sense  of  justice  that  controls  all  the 
actions  of  our  government  as  to  their  future. 

*'  l077iissio7is :  Insurgent  government  of  Philippines  cannot  be  dealt 
with  capriciously.] 

''  I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

"  RouNSEVELLE  WiLDMAN,  Gonsul-Oeneral.'^^ 

[Senate  Document  208,  pages  12,  13.] 
"  lExtract.} 
''  Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
"U.  S.  Expeditionary  Forces, 

''Cavite  Arsenal,  P.  J.,  July  21,  1898. 
^'Adjutant-General  United  States  Army, 
^ 'Washing  ton  J  D.  C.: 
'^  Since  I  wrote  last,  Aguinaldo  has  put  in  operation  an  elaborate 
system   of  military  government,   under   his    assumed    authority   as 
dictator,  and  has  prohibited  any  supplies  being  given  us,  except  by 
his  order.     As  to  this  last,  I  have  written  to  him  that  our  requisitions 
on  the  country  for  horses,  ox  carts,  fuel  and  bamboo  (to  make  scaling 
ladders)  must  be  filled,  and  that  he  must  aid  in  having  them  filled. 
His  assumption  of  civil  authority  I  have  ignored,  and  let  him  know 
verbally  that  I  could,  and  would,  not  recognize  it,  while  I  did  not 
recognize  him  as  a  military  leader. 

**  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  have  made  no  formal  protest  against 
his  proclamation  as  dictator,  his  declaration  of  martial  law,  and  pub- 
lication and  execution  of  a  despotic  sort  of  government.  I  wrote  such 
a  protest  but  did  not  publish  it  at  Admiral  Dewey's  request,  and  also 
for  fear  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  Major-General  Merritt, 
but  I  have  let  it  be  known  in  every  other  way  that  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  dictatorship. 

"  These  people  only  respect  force  and  firmness.  I  submit,  with  all 
deference,  that  we  have  heretofore  underrated  the  native.  They  are 
not  ignorant,  savage  tribes,  but  have  a  civilization  of  their  own;  and 
although  insignificant  in  appearance,  are  fierce  fighters,  and  for  a 
tropical  people  they  are  industrious.  A  small  detail  of  natives  will  do 
more  work  in  a  given  time  than  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  *  *  ^  *  * 
IStars  are  as  given  in  the  Senate  Document.'] 

"  Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
'' Brigadier- General^  U.  S.  F.,  Commanding. 
'*  True  copy: 

''  J.  F.  Bell,  Major  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  F.'' 
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[Eeport  of  Rear- Admiral  George  Dewey,  from  May  1  to 
August  18,  1898.     Page  57.] 

'^  Hongkong,  July  22,  1898. 
''  Secretary  of  Navy,  Washington: 

"The  following  is  for  the  Secretary  of  War:  Aguinaldo  declares 
dictator  (ship)  and  martial  law  over  all  the  islands.  The  people 
expect  independence.     Recommend  China  ponies. 

''  AisDERSON,  Commanding. 

"Dewey." 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  422  to  425.] 

From  "  Memoranda  concerning  the  Situation  in  the  Philippines  on 
August  30,1898,  hy  F.  V.  Greene^  Major-General  Volunteers,  and  ac- 
companying p  ap  ers. ' ' 

"  On  the  18th  of  June  Aguinaldo  issued  a  proclamation  from  Cavite 
establishing  a  dictatorial  government,  with  himself  as  dictator.  In  each 
village  or  pueblo  a  chief  (jefe)  was  to  be  elected,  and  each  ward  a 
headman  (cabeza);  also  in  each  pueblo  three  delegates,  —  one  of 
police,  one  of  justice,  and  one  of  taxes.  These  were  to  constitute 
the  junta  or  assembly,  and  after  consulting  the  junta  the  chiefs  of 
pueblos  were  to  elect  a  chief  of  province  and  three  counsellors,—  one 
of  police,  one  of  justice,  and  one  of  taxes.  They  were  also  to  elect 
one  or  more  representatives  from  each  province  to  form  the  revolu- 
tionary congress. 

*'  This  was  followed,  on  June  20,  by  a  decree  giving  more  detailed 
instructions  in  regard  to  the  elections.  On  June  23,  another  decree  fol- 
lowed changing  the  title  of  the  government  from  dictatorial  to  revolu- 
tionary, and  of  the  chief  officer  from  dictator  to  president;  announcing 
a  cabinet,  with  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  marine,  and  commerce, 
another  of  war  and  public  works,  another  of  police  and  internal  order, 
justice,  instruction,  and  hygiene,  and  another  of  taxes,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures;  the  powers  of  the  president  and  congress  were 
defined,  and  a  code  of  military  justice  w^as  formulated. 

^*  At  the  same  date  a  manifesto  was  issued  to  the  world  explaining 
the  reasons  and  purposes  of  the  revolution.  On  June  27,  another 
decree  was  issued  containing  instructions  in  regard  to  elections.  On 
August  6,  an  address  was  issued  to  foreign  governments  stating  that 
the  revolutionary  government  was  in  operation  and  control  in  fifteen 
provinces,  and  that  in  response  to  a  petition  of  the  duly  elected  chiefs 
of  these  provinces  an  appeal  is  made  for  recognition  of  belligerency 
and  independence.  Translations  of  these  various  documents  all  ap- 
pended [omitted  in  this  pamphlef],  marked,  '  B,'  'C,'  '  D,'  '  E,'  '  F,' 
'  G,'  and  '  H.' 
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"  The  scheme  of  government  is  set  forth  in  the  decree  of  June  23 
marked  '  D.'  An  examination  of  this  document  shows  that  it  provides 
for  a  dictatorship  of  the  familiar  South  American  type.  All  power 
is  centred  in  the  president,  and  he  is  not  responsible  to  any  one  for 
his  acts.  He  is  declared  to  be  '  the  personification  of  the  Philippine 
public,  and  in  this  view  cannot  be  held  responsible  while  he  holds 
office.  His  term  will  last  until  the  Eevolution  triumphs.'  He  ap- 
points not  only  the  heads  of  departments,  but  all  their  subordinates, 
and  without  reference  to  Congress.  This  body  is  composed  of  a  single 
chamber  of  representatives  from  each  province.  The  election  is  to 
be  conducted  by  an  agent  of  the  President,  and  the  qualifications  of 
electors  are  '  those  inhabitants  most  distinguished  for  high  character, 
social  position,  and  honorable  conduct.' 

"  If  any  province  is  still  under  Spanish  rule  its  representative  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  Congress  is  to  deliberate  on  '  all 
grave  and  transcendental  questions  whose  decision  admits  of  delay 
and  adjournment,  but  the  President  may  decide  questions  of  urgent 
character,  giving  the  reasons  for  his  decision  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress.' The  acts  of  Congress  are  not  binding  until  approved  by  the 
President,  and  he  has  the  power  of  absolute  veto. 

"  Congress  was  to  hold  its  first  session  at  Malolos  about  Septem- 
ber 20. 

"  While  this  scheme  of  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  yet  it  claims 
to  be  only  temporary,  and  intended  to  '  prepare  the  country  so  that 
a  true  republic  may  be  established.'  *  It  also  provides  a  rude  form  of 
governmental  machinery  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
To  what  extent  it  has  actually  gone  into  operation  it  is  difficult  to 
say.f  Aguinaldo  claims  in  his  address  of  August  6,  that  it  is  in 
force  in  fifteen  provinces,  whose  aggregate  population  is  about 
2, 090,000.  They  include  tlie  island  of  Mindoro  and  about  one  half 
of  Luzon.  None  of  these  (except  Cavite)  have  yet  been  visited  by 
Americans,  and  all  communication  with  them  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment at  Manila  has  been  cut  off  since  May  1. 

'^  In  the  province  of  Cavite  and  that  portion  of  the  province  of 
Manila  outside  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
insurgent  troops,  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States,  their  military 
forces,   mihtary  headquarters,   etc.,  were   very   much  in   evidence, 


*TMs  claim  that  the  purely  despotic  government  should  be  only  tem- 
porary is  borne  out  by  later  events.  See  Report  of  Wilcox  and  Sargent 
above.  See,  also,  General  Otis's  Report,  page  33,  below.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Philippine  Republic  was  adopted  January  23,  1899. 

t  For  evidence  on  this  point,  see  Report  of  Wilcox  and  Sargent  above. 
Their  tour  was  made  about  two  months  later  than  this,  when  the  ma- 
chinery had  had  a  little  more  chance  to  get  into  running  order. 
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occupying  the  principal  houses  and  churches  in  every  village  and 
hamlet,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  civil  government  or  administra- 
tion. It  was  reported,  however,  that  Aguinaldo's  agents  were  levying 
taxes  or  forced  contributions  not  only  in  the  outside  villages  but 
(after  we  entered  Manila)  by  means  of  secret  agents  in  the  market 
places  of  the  city  itself.  At  Aguinaldo*s  headquarters,  in  Bacoor, 
there  were  signs  of  activity  and  business,  and  it  was  reported  that  his 
cabinet  ofRcers  were  in  constant  session  there.  Aguinaldo  himself 
never  failed  to  claim  all  the  prerogatives  due  to  his-alleged  position  as 
the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  country. 

'*The  only  general  officer  who  saw  him  or  had  any  direct  communi- 
cation with  him  was  General  Anderson.  He  did  much  to  thwart  this 
officer  in  organizing  a  native  wagon  train  and  otherwise  providing 
for  his  troops,  and  he  went  so  far  in  a  letter  of  July  23  (copy  herewith 
marked  '  J  '*)  as  to  warn  General  Anderson  not  to  land  American 
troops  on  Philippine  soil  without  his  consent  —  a  notice  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  was  ignored.  The  day  after  the  attack  on 
Manila  he  sent  staff  officers  to  the  same  general  asking  for  our  plans 
of  attack  so  that  their  troops  could  enter  Manila  with  us.  The  same 
request  had  previously  been  made  to  me  by  one  of  his  brigade  com- 
manders, to  which  I  replied  that  I  was  not  authorized  to  give  the 
information  desired. 

''  Aguinaldo  did  not  call  upon  General  Merritt  upon  his  arrival,  and 
this  enabled  the  latter  to  avoid  any  communication  with  him,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  until  after  Manila  had  been  taken.  General  Merritt 
then  received  one  of  Aguinaldo's  staff  officers  in  his  office  as  military 
governor.  The  interview  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  General  Merritt 
referred  to  his  proclamation  as  showing  the  conditions  under  which 
the  American  troops  had  come  to  Manila  and  the  nature  of  the  military 
government  which  would  be  maintained  until  further  orders  from 
Washington.  He  agreed  upon  the  lines  outside  of  the  city  of  Manila 
up  to  which  the  insurgent  troops  could  come,  but  no  farther,  with 
arms  in  their  hands;  he  asked  for  possession  of  the  water  works, 
which  was  given;  and  while  expressing  our  friendship  and  sympathy 
for  the  Philippine  people,  he  stated  very  positively  that  the  United 
States  government  had  placed  at  his  disposal  an  ample  force  for 
carrying  out  his  instructions,  and  even  if  the  services  of  Aguinaldo's 
forces  had  been  needed  as  allies  he  should  not  have  felt  at  liberty  to 
accept  them. 

'•'  The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  Aguinaldo's  government  and 
troops  will  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  embarrassment  and 
difficulty,  and  will  require  much  tact  and  skill  in   solution.      The 

*This  letter  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  B,  page  57,  and  should  be 
compared  with  the  above  statement  of  its  contents. 
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United  States  government,  through  its  naval  commander,  has  to  some 
extent  made  use  of  them  for  distinctly  military  purposes,  viz.,  to 
harass  and  annoy  the  Spanish  troops,  to  wear  them  out  in  the  trenches, 
to  blockade  Manila  on  the  land  side,  and  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
possible  to  the  Spanish  government  prior  to  the  arrival  of  our  troops; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  admiral  allowed  them  to  take  arms  and 
munitions  which  he  had  captured  at  Cavite,  and  their  ships  to  pass 
in  and  out  of  Manila  Bay  in  their  expeditions  against  other  provinces. 
But  the  admiral  has  been  very  careful  to  give  Aguinaldo  no  assurance 
of  recognition  and  no  pledges  or  promises  of  any  description.  The 
services  which  Aguinaldo  and  his  adherents  rendered  in  preparing 
the  way  for  attack  on  Manila  are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration ; 
but,  after  all,  they  were  small  in  comparison  with  what  was  done  b}^ 
our  own  fleet  and  army. 

'*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Aguinaldo's  government  has  any 
elements  of  stability.  In  the  first  place,  Aguinaldo  is  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  years:  prior  to  the  insurrection  of  1896  he  had  been  a 
schoolmaster  and  afterwards  a  gobernadorcillo  and  municipal  captain 
in  one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  Province  of  Cavite.  He  is  not  devoid  of 
ability,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  clever  writers.  But  the  educated  and 
intelligent  Filipinos  of  Manila  say  that  not  only  is  he  lacking  in  ability 
to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  if  an  election  for  president  were  held 
he  would  not  even  be  a  candidate.  He  is  a  successful  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  has  the  confidence  of  young  men  in  the  country  districts, 
prides  himself  on  his  military  ability,  and  if  a  republic  could  be  estab- 
lished the  post  he  would  probably  choose  for  himself  would  be  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army. 

*'  In  the  next  place,  Aguinaldo's  government,  or  any  entirely  inde- 
pendent government,  does  not  command  the  hearty  support  of  the 
large  body  of  Filipinos,  both  in  Manila  and  outside,  who  have  property, 
education ,  and  intelligence.  Their  hatred  of  Spanish  rule  is  very  keen, 
and  they  will  co-operate  with  Aguinaldo  or  any  one  else  to  destroy  it. 
But  after  that  is  done  they  fully  realize  that  they  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  some  strong  nation  for  many  years  before  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  manage  their  own  affairs  alone.  The  nation  to  which  they 
all  turn  is  America,  and  their  ideal  is  a  Philippine  republic  under 
American  protection,  such  as  they  have  heard  is  to  be  granted  in 
Cuba.  But  when  it  comes  to  defining  their  ideas  of  protection  and 
the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  each  under  it  —  what  portion  of  the 
government  is  to  be  administered  by  them  and  what  portion  by  us, 
how  the  revenues  are  to  be  collected,  and  in  what  proportion  the 
expenses  are  to  be  divided  —  they  have  no  clearly  defined  ideas  at  all; 
nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  have,  after  generations  of 
Spanish  rule,  without  any  experience  in  self-government.     The  senti- 
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ment  of  this  class  —  the  educated  natives  with  property  at  stake  — 
looks  upon  the  prospect  of  Aguinaldo's  government  and  forces  enter- 
ing Manila  with  almost  as  much  dread  as  the  foreign  merchants  or  the 
Spaniards  themselves. 

"  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  purely  a  Tagalo*  insur- 
rection. There  are  upwards  of  thirty  races  in  the  Philippines,  each 
speaking  a  different  dialect,  but  five  sixths  of  the  entire  Christian 
population  is  composed  of  the  Tagalos  and  Yisayas.  The  former  live 
in  Mindoro  and  the  southern  half  of  Luzon,  and  the  latter  i  n  Cebu, 
Uoilo,  and  other  islands  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  The  Tagalos  are 
more  numerous  than  the  Yisayas,  but  both  races  are  about  equal  in 
civilization,  intelligence,  and  wealth.  It  is  claimed  by  Aguinaldo^s 
partisans  that  the  Visayas  are  in  sympathy  with  his  insurrection  and 
intend  to  send  representatives  to  the  Congress.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Yisayas  have  taken  no  active  part  in  the  present  insurrection  nor 
in  that  of  1896;  that  the  Spanish  government  is  still  in  full  control  at 
Cebu  and  Iloilo  and  in  the  Yisayas  Islands  and  that  Aguinaldo  has  as 
yet  made  no  effort  to  attack  them.  The  Yisayas  number  nearly  two 
million,  or  about  as  many  as  the  population  of  all  the  Tagalo  provinces 
which  Aguinaldo  claims  to  have  captured.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  they  will  support  his  pretensions,  and  many  reasons  to 
believe  that,  on  account  of  racial  prejudices  and  jealousies  and  other 
causes,  they  will  oppose  him 

"  Upon  one  point  all  are  agreed,  except  possibly  Aguinaldo  and  his 
immediate  adherents,  and  that  is,  that  no  native  government  can 
maintain  itself  without  the  active  support  and  protection  of  a  strong 
foreign  government.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
foreign  government  can  give  this  protection  without  taking  such  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  affairs  as  is  practically  equivalent  to 
governing  in  its  own  name  and  for  its  own  account." 

[Report  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  page  oO  of  Report 
OF  Secretary  of  War  for  1898.] 

"  Shortly  after  the  naval  battle  of  Manila  Bay  the  principal  leader 
of  the  insurgents,  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  came  to  Cavite  from 
Hong  Kong,  and,  with  consent  of  our  naval  authorities,  began  active 
work  in  raising  troops  and  pushing  the  Spaniards  in  the  direction  of 
the  city  of  Manila.  Having  met  with  some  success  and  the  natives 
flocking  to  his  assistance,  he  proclaimed  an  independent  government 

*  This  was  written  August  30,  1898.  In  December  of  that  same  year, 
however,  we  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  Iloilo  had  joined  the  insur- 
rection and  professed  allegiance  to  the  Malolos  government.  See  Otls's 
Report. 
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of  republican  form  with  himself  as  president,  and,  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival  in  the  islands,  the  entire  edifice  of  executive  and  legislative 
departments  and  subdivisions  of  territory  for  administrative  purposes 
had  been  accomplished,  at  least  on  paper,  and  the  Filipinos  held 
military  possession  of  many  points  in  the  islands  other  than  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manila." 


[Kepokt  of  Major-General  E.  S.  Otls,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  on 
Affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  1899,  page  lo.] 

[Note.  —  General  Otis  does  not  give  any  consecutive  account  of  the 
insurgent  government.  The  following  extracts  contain  practically  every- 
thing said  on  this  subject  in  his  report.  His  remarks  about  it,  as  will  be 
seen,  are  almost  uniformly  derogatory;  they  show,  however,  that  it 
possessed  enough  power  to  perform  many  governmental  functions  and 
to  make  itself  a  decided  element  in  the  situation  he  had  to  confront.] 

'*The  insurgents,  too,  whose  government  had  taken  firm  root  at 
Malolos,  were,  through  the  medium  of  the  President,  Cabinet,  and 
Congress,  reeling  off  decrees  and  constitutional  provisions  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Their  army  was  continually  successful  against  the  small 
Spanish  garrisons  scattered  throughout  the  islands,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  accquire  the  belief  that  they  were  invincible.  Eevenue 
was  their  need  and  desire,  and  this  they  began  to  derive  quite  largely 
from  imposing  export  duties  on  all  products  shipped  to  Manila  from 
any  shipping  point  in  their  possession,  compelliug  the  merchants  to 
pay  on  their  property  some  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  removal. 
These  many  obstacles  so  impeded  commerce  that  trade  languished 
and  the  customs  revenues  were  greatly  impaired." 

[Page  41.] 
''Repeated  conferences  were  held  with  influential  insurgents  whose 
chief  aim  appeared  to  be  to  obtain  some  authoritative  expression  on 
the  intent  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  Philippines,  and 
complained  that  they  were  unable  to  discover  anyone  who  could  speak 
ex  cathedra.  They  asserted  that  their  Malolos  arrangement  was  a 
government  de  facto,  which  had  the  right  to  ask  an  expression  of 
intent  from  the  United  States  Government." 

[Page  43.] 

''  My  own  confidence  at  this  time  in  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 

difficulties  which  confronted  us  may  be  gathered  from  a  dispatch  sent 

to  Washington  on  December  7,  wherein  I  stated  that  conditions  were 

improving,  and  that  there  were  signs  of  revolutionary  disintegration; 
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that  I  had  conferred  with  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  thought  that  the  most  of  them  would  favor 
peaceful  submission  to  the  United  States  authority." 

[Page  75.] 
# 

*^  From  August,  1898,  to  the  time  the  treaty  of  Paris  came  from  the 

representatives  of  the  contracting  governments,  the  insurgents  had 
maintained  their  military  lines  around  Manila,  on  the  plea  that  they 
desired  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  soldiers   of  Spain,   should   she 
return  to  her  late  possessions.    As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  treaty 
negotiations    became   known,  the  dishonesty  of  that  plea  became 
fully  apparent.     Then  the  crisis  in  the  insurgent  government  was  at 
hand.    Aguinaldo  and  his  able  adviser,  Mabini,  the  man  who  had  fur- 
nished the  brains  for  the  radical  element  and  who,  in  fact,  was  the 
government,  proposed  to  transfer  the  declaration  of  open  hostilities 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States.     This  the  conservative  members  of 
the  cabinet  would  not  countenance,  and  the  result  was  their  with- 
drawal.    Mabini  was  able   to  form  a  new  cabinet  with  himself  as 
dictator,  and  to  dominate  the  remaining  members  of  congress.     In- 
dependence was  the  crj'  and  the  extermination  of  the  Americans 
the  determination.     They  then  sought  an  excuse  to  inaugurate  hos- 
tilities, but  the  United  States  had  kept  strictly  within  its  legal  rights 
and  had  simply  performed  its  international  obligations.     Repeated 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  some  mark  of  recognition  for  their  gov- 
ernment from  the  American  authorities,  some  of  which  appeared  to 
be  quite  cunningly  devised.    I  was  addressed  by  so-called  ministers 
of  state  on  diplomatic  subjects,  and  was  visited  by  accredited  mem- 
bers of  the  Malolos  government.     The  various  foreign  consuls  resi- 
dent in  Manila  were  officially  informed  by  this  government  of  its 
proceedings  and  furnished  with  copies  of  its  so-called  decrees.    Never 
since  the  time   Aguinaldo  returned  to   Cavite   in  May  of  1898  and 
placed  himself  under  the  masterful  spirit  of  Mabini  had  he  the  slight- 
est intention  to  accept  the  kind  offices  and  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  they  might  be  employed  to  hold  Spain  throttled 
while  he  worked  the  scheme  of  self-aggrandizement.     His  success 
was  not  in  the  least  astonishing,  as   after  the  various  islands  had 
driven  out  the  f  ew^  remaining  and  discouraged  soldiers  of  their  openly 
declared  enemy,  they  naturally  turned  to  Luzon  for  some  form  of 
central  government,  the  islands  of  the  south  being  well  aware  of  their 
inability  to  maintain  successful  separate  and  distinct  political  estab- 
lishmcmt.     The  crude  one  in  process  of  formation  in  Luzon  offered 
itself  through  its  visiting  agents  and  was  accepted  in  part  (notwith- 
standing race  animosities  and  divergent  business  interests)  and  very 
probably    because    no  other  alternative  was    offered.     The    eight 
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months  of  opportunity  given  the  ambitious  Tagalo,  by  the  hold  on 
Spain  which  the  United  States  maintained,  was  sufficient  also  for 
him  to  send  his  troops  and  designing  men  into  the  distant  provinces 
and  hold  the  unarmed  natives  in  subjection  until  he  imposed  military 
authority,  and  thus  in  December,  1898,  we  find  in  northern  and 
southeastern  Luzon,  in  Mindoro,  Samar,  Leyte,  Panay,  and  even  on 
the  coast  of  Mindanao  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  the  aggres 
sive  Tagalo  present  in  person,  and  whether  civilian  or  soldier  supreme 
in  authority.  The  success  which  attended  the  political  efforts  of 
Aguinaldo  and  his  c  ose  associates,  and  gave  them  such  sudden  and 
unexpected  power  was  not  calculated  to  induce  them  to  accept  sub- 
ordinate positions  in  a  re-established  government,  and  the  original 
premeditated  intention  to  control  supremely  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Filipino  people  had  become  firmly  fixed.  The  cry  for  liberty  and 
independence  (really  license  and  despotism  under  their  governing 
methods)  and  the  vile  aspersions  of  the  motives  of  the  United 
States,  which  they  have  widely  circulated,  have  served  them  to  stir 
up  distrust  and  fear  of  the  American  among  the  people  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  especially  those  of  Tagalo  origin." 

[Pages  84,  85.] 

"  Manila,  P.  I.,  Jan.  27, 1899. 
'* Adjutant-General,  Washington: 

''  The  following  received:  — 

''  Philippine  N'ational  Government, 
'^  Office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
"  Major-General  E.  S.  Otis, 

^'' Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Forces  of  Occupation  in 
Manila  : 
*'  My  Government  has  promulgated  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Philippine  Republic,  which  is  to-day  enthusiastically  proclaimed  by 
the  people,  because  of  its  conviction  that  its  duty  is  to  interpret  faith- 
fully the  aspirations  of  that  people,  —  a  people  making  superhuman 
efforts  to  revindicate  their  sovereignty  and  their  nationality  before 
the  civilized  powers. 

^*To  this  end,  of  the  governments  to-day  recognized  and  observed 
among  cultured  nations,  they  have  adopted  the  form  of  government 
most  compatible  with  their  aspirations,  endeavoring  to  adjust  their 
actions  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  right,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
their  aptitude  for  civil  life. 

*'And,  taking  the  liberty  to  notify  your  excellency,  I  confidently 
hope  that,  doing  justice  to  the  Philippine  people,  you  will  be  pleased 
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to  inform  the  C4overnment  of  your  nation  that  the  desire  of  mine, 
upon  being  accorded  official  recognition,  is  to  contribute  to  the  best 
of  its  scanty  ability  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace. 
''  May  God  keep  your  excellency  many  years. 

**  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

r    'Seal  of  the  RevolutionarT      "1  ^^    A        TVTatjtXTT 

LGorernmeDt  of  the  Philippines.  J  -"■•     i.vXAJ5Al>X. 

^'Otis. 
"Malolos,  Jan.  23,  1899." 

[Pages  87,  88.] 

'^  During  this  period  rapidly  succeeding  significant  events  were  fast 
approaching  a  state  of  war  and  strongly  indicated  the  fixed  determi- 
nation of  the  insurgent  government  to  drive  the  United  States  from 
Luzon  as  soon  as  it  could  gather  its  men  in  sufficient  numbers.  It 
was  perfecting  its  intrenchments  around  us,  planting  its  s^uns,  con- 
centrating its  troops,  and  bringing  up  its  army  supplies,  though  still 
publicly  asserting  its  desire  for  peace." 

[Page  90.] 
[Note.  —  In  what  follows,  General  Otis  is  describing  the  reception  of 
Colonel  Barry,  whom  he  had  sent  with  a  letter  to  Aguinaldo.] 

"  Aguinaldo^s  secretary  received  the  letter,  stating  that  he  would 
present  it  and  make  known  General  Otis's  request.  Soon  after  he 
returned,  conveying  General  Aguinaldo's  regrets  that  press  of  busi- 
ness did  not  permit  him  to  accord  the  personal  interview  requested, 
and  the  colonel  was  referred  to  President  Mabini,  of  the  cabinet 
Mabini  received  him  graciously,  and  quite  a  lengthy  interview 
followed,  Mabini  assured  him,  in  substance,  that  the  insurgent 
government  had  exerted  itself  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with, 
the  Americans;  had  thus  far  succeeded  ;  that  it  would  continue 
to  make  exertion  to  this  end,  but  that  it  could  not  control  its  people 
beyond  a  certain  point,  as  they  were  greatly  excited;  that  his  govern- 
ment w^ould  do  all  in  its  power  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
pending  difficulties.  The  communication  which  Colonel  Barry  pre- 
sented was  the  one  of  January  9,  in  response  to  Aguinaldo's  letter  of 
that  date,  in  which  he  announced  the  appointment  of  the  insurgent 
commission  and  which  appears  on  a  former  page." 

[Page  94.] 
'*  General  Aguinaldo  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  He  had 
recently  repressed  rebellion  which  had  raised  its  head  in  central 
Luzon.  He  had  assembled  a  pliant  congress,  many  members  of  which 
had  been  appointed  by  him  to  represent  far  distant  congressional  dis- 
tricts, and  which  had  voted  him  the  dictator  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
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of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines.  He  dominated  Manila,  and, 
when  he  ordered  that  the  birthday  of  the  martyred  Rizal  should  be 
appropriately  observed  there,  business  was  paralyzed  and  not  a  native 
dared  to  pursue  his  accustomed  daily  labors.  Kot  a  province  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  his  appointed  governors,  backed  by  their  Tagal 
guards,  although  a  few  of  the  governors  had  previously  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom for  the  zeal  exhibited  in  collecting  money  and  sequestering 
private  property.  The  southern  islands  were  obedient.  The  ap- 
pointed governor  for  one,  and  tbat  one  not  eager  for  independence, 
wrote  in  January:  — 

To  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Bevohitionary  Government  of  the 
Philippines: 

"  [loisroRxiBLE  Sir:  This  government  has  received  the  respected 
communication  from  the  presidency  under  your  command,  ordering 
that  under  ho  pretext  whatever  are  Americans  or  other  foreign  troops 
to  be  permitted  to  land  on  this  island,  which  order  it  will  be  my 
pleasant  duty  to  comply  with  as  far  as  the  scanty  forces  under  my 
command  will  permit.  I  have,  under  to-day's  date,  ordered  the  offi- 
cials under  my  command  in  charge  of  the^  towns  of  this  province  to 
follow  the  same  instructions,  under  pain  of  the  most  severe  penalties. 

'  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  as  above  to  the  communication  before 
€ited.  oxfe 

'  God  guard  you  for  many  years  for  our  liberty  and  independence.' 

*'He  was  hailed  from  Europe  as  the  savior  of  his  country  and  as 
first  of  '  the  generous  and  noble  Tagalo  people,'  and  was  assured  of 
Uhe  S3^mpathy  of  all  liberal  and  noble  nations.'  ' 


[Senate  Document  62,  page  500. 

Fro7n  '^ Statement  of  Gen.   Charles  A.  Whittier,  U.  S.  F.,   before  the 
United  States  Peace  Commission  at  Paris. '^^ 

"Aguinaldo's  headquarters  are  at  Malolos,  twenty-three  miies  up 
the  railroad.  His  troops  control  all  the  settled  part  of  the  island 
(except  Manila),  as  well  as  much  of  the  southern  country. 

*'  'J  he  Chairman. 

"Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  '  southern  country  '  —  those  islands 
below?  —  A.  Yes,  sir. 

''  Their  conduct  to  their  Spanish  prisoners  has  been  deserving  of 
the  praise  of  all  the  world.  With  hatred  of  priests  and  Spaniards, 
fairly  held  on  account  of  the  conditions  before  narrated,  and  with 
every  justification  to  a  savage  mind  for  the  most  brutal  revenge,  I 
have  heard  no  instance  of  torture,  murder,  or  brutality  since  we  have 
been  in  the  country." 
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[NoKTH  American  Review,  February,  1900,  page  282.] 

From  *^  Our  Rule  in  the  Philippines ^^^  by  Brig. -Gen.  Thomas  M. 
Anderson,,  TJ.  S.  A.  ^  late  Major- General^  U.  S.  V.^in  command  of 
the  First  Expeditionary  Land  iorce  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

"  After  the  assembling  of  a  Filipino  congress  at  Malolos,  with 
representatives  from  the  other  islands,  there  was  but  little  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution.  Restrained  by  diplomatic  and  philanthropic  con- 
siderations, we  had  given  them  time  to  organize  their  revolutionary 
government  and  to  consolidate  their  power.  Naturally  they  did  not 
wish  to  stultify  themselves  by  making  terms  with  us,  when  the  only 
terms  offered  involved  the  absolute  abrogation  of  their  authority. 
The  leaders  were  influenced  by  another  consideration.  All  the  reli- 
gious orders,  except  the  Jesuits,  held  valuable  properties  and  conces- 
sions. The  Dominicans,  for  instance,  held  large  areas  of  rice  lands 
south  of  the  Pasig.  A  number  of  civil  corporations  held  conces- 
sions—  or  charters,  as  we  call  them  —  for  railways,  tramways, 
electric  plants,  water- works,  etc.  The  leaders  wished  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  confiscating  all  these  properties.  In  our  treaty  with  Spain 
we  were  pleased  to  recognize  all  private  and  corporate  rights.  It 
was,  therefore,  evident  to  them  that  under  our  administration  they 
could  not  carry  out  that  project.  The  common  people  had  been  made 
to  believe  that,  in  accepting  our  rule,  they  would  simply  exchange 
one  set  of  oppression  for  another.  Yet  there  was  a  possibility  of 
breaking  the  power  of  the  Malolos  government  by  conciliating  the 
common  people  and  winning  over  certain  friendly  military  leaders. 
This  was  done  in  Negros,  but  never  attempted  in  Luzon;  yet  this  was 
the  method  by  which  the  British  power  was  established  in  India.  We 
know  how  to  fight,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  conquer,  if  the 
accepted  principle  of  dividing  to  conquer  is  to  be  rejected." 

[Note.  —  There  Is  further  evidence  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  In- 
surgent Government  in  the  letters  written  by  Roque  Lopez  (who  sigus 
himself  '*  President  of  the  Federal  Government,  Bisayas")  to  Brig.-Gen. 
M.  P.  Miller  when  the  latter  wished  to  occupy  Iloilo  with  American 
troops  in  January,  1899.  These  letters  are  given  in  Senate  Document 
208,  56th  Congress,  1st  Session,  pages  50  ff.,  and  are  to  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  Pamphlet  VI.  of  this  series,  **  Iloilo:  an  Incident  of  January, 
1899."  Here  we  merely  note  that  the  representatives  of  the  Insurgent 
Government  at  Iloilo  firmly  declined  to  take  any  steps  without  authority 
from  the  "  Central  Revolutionary  Government  at  Malolos,"  stating  (Sen- 
ate Document  208,  page  55)  that  the  authority  of  this  government  "is 
founded  in  sacred  and  natural  bonds  of  blood,  language,  uses,  customs, 
ideas,  sacrifices,  etc.  It  is  also  founded  principally  on  our  political  con- 
stitution, which  began  at  the  insurrection  and  has  been  manifested  in  all 
its  doings,  so  that  the  authority  of  the  government  of  Malolos  over  us 
began  at  a  date  long  before  the  Treaty  of  Paris."] 
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PART    11. 


ARE  THE  riLIPmOS  CAPABLE  OF  SELF-GOVEENMENT  ? 

[Note.  — There  has  been  much  confusioa  in  the  public  mind  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  the  Filipinos  to  self-government.  If  they  would 
certainly  abuse  such  a  privilege  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  their  right. 
It  has  been  widely  taken  for  granted  that  they  would  abuse  it;  hence, 
as  we  have  made  ourselves  responsible  for  maintaining  order  in  the 
Philippines,  it  is  claimed  we  must  establish  and  support  an  effective 
government.  Probably  no  one  thinks  that  the  Filipinos  could  at 
present  govern  themselves  as  well  as  we  could  govern  them,  —  in 
case  they  agreed  to  accept  our  rule.  But,  since  they  are  resisting 
our  government,  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  ascertain  whether  we  have 
been  right  in  thinking  that  they  are  on  such  a  low  plane  of  civilization 
that  we  ought  to  stand  in  loco  ^parentis  to  them,  even  against  their 
will. 

Major-Gen.  E.  S.  Otis,  U.  S.  Y.,  cabled  to  Washington,  December 
30,  1898 :  **  Conditions  here  at  Manila  and  character  of  inhabitants 
not  understood  in  the  United  States."  (See  Otis's  Report  for  1899, 
page  61.)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  to  contribute  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  Filipinos  such  as  every 
American  citizen  should  aim  to  possess. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  granted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  not  a  universal  truth,  but  is  applicable  only  to 
tolerably  reasonable  bodies  of  human  beings.  Therefore,  no  sharp 
line  can  be  drawn  around  the  cases  to  which  it  applies,  but  every 
reduction  of  a  society  to  the  type  which  the  principle  contemplates 
is  a  prodigious  gain.  In  every  state  of  society  the  contrary  is,  at 
best,  a  necessary  evil.  The  principle,  in  a  word,  is  an  ideal  toward 
which  all  societies  should  press,  and  it  is  obviously  a  grave  trans- 
gression to  violently  hinder  a  weaker  brother  who  is  in  sight  of 
such  an  ideal,  who  has  reached  the  debatable  border  land.  Has  the 
Filipino  reached  the  debatable  border  land?  That  is  the  question 
now  before  us,  toward  an  answer  to  which  this  pamphlet  hopes  to 
contribute.  The  existence  of  a  debate  on  the  subject  is  in  itself  evi- 
dence of  some  value  on  this  point. 

The  right  of  the  Filipinos  to  self-government  rests,  then,  not  upon 
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universal  principle,  but  upon  the  facts  of  the  individual  case. 
Opinions  on  this  question,  as  to  which  the  wisest  may  be  in  error,  are 
numerous  and  widely  divergent.  The  limits  of  this  pamphlet  forbid 
anything  approaching  a  comprehensive  collection  of  even  the  official 
judgments.  We  give  the  opinions  of  the  following  observers  only: 
(1)  Our  Commanding  Officers  in  the  Philippines;  (2)  Our  Consuls; 
(3)  The  Schurman  Commission;  (4)  Some  Historians:  a,  Foreman 
and  Blumentritt;  6,  three  others  of  a  period  sufficiently  remote  to 
preclude  partisanship  as  to  the  present  controversy.] 


1.    OPINIONS  OF  OUR  COMMANDING  OFFICERS  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES. 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  383.] 

[The  War  Department  at  Washington  telegraphed  Admiral  Dewey 
August  26, 1898,  asking  him  to  send  them  his  ''  views  and  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  the  Philippines."  This  he  did  in  a  letter 
written  August  29,  1898,  transmitted  to  the  War  Department  by 
Brig.-Gen.  F.  Y.  Greene.  A  copy  was  given  to  Major-Gen.  Wesley 
Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  and  used  by  him  to  accompany  his  statement 
before  the  Peace  Commissioners  in  Paris.  In  this  letter  Admiral 
Dewey  says:— ] 

"  The  population  of  Luzon  is  reported  to  be  something  over 
3,000,000,  mostly  natives.  These  are  gentle,  docile,  and  under  just 
laws  and  with  the  benefits  of  popular  education  would  soon  make 
good  citizens. 

**  In  a  telegram  sent  to  the  department  on  June  23  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that '  these  people  are  far  superior  in  their  intelligence  and 
more  capable  of  self-government  than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  both  races.'  Further  intercourse  with  them  has  con- 
firmed me  in  this  opinion." 

[Senate  Document  208,  pages  22,  23.] 
"  Memorandum  for  Major  Bell,  Major  of  Engineers. 

*^ August  21,  1898. 
[Summary  of  omissions :  Tell  Aguinaldo  I  should  like  to  meet  him,  to 
have  the  water  supply  turned  on,  to  deal  fairly  with  him,  to  have  him 
visit  Washington,  to  depose  the  Spanish  officials  and  put  his  appointees 
in  their  place.  Am  expecting  reinforcements  and  will  quarter  them  in 
Cavite,  if  possible.] 

"  In  conclusion  I  sincerely  trust  that  there  will  be  no  friction  in  the 
future  between  our  commands,  and  that  the  good  feeling  that  w^e  have 
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made  every  attempt  to  foster  will  be  encouraged  by  Aguinaldo  and 
his  chiefs.  For  myself  and  officers  and  men  under  my  command  I 
can  say  that  we  have  conceived  a  high  respect  for  the  ability  and 
qualities  of  the  Filipinos,  and  if  called  upon  by  the  Government  to 
express  an  opinion,  it  will  be  to  that  effect. 

^'WESLEY  MERRITT, 
'' Major- Gen  eraL  " 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  369.] 

From  '^Statement  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  Oct,  4, 
1898,  before  the  United  States  Peace  Commission  at  Paris. ''^ 

''  Mr.  Gray.  Suppose,  by  final  treaty  with  Spain,  we  should 
abandon  Luzon  and  all  the  Philippines,  exacting  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  guarantees  as  we  should  think  necessary,  and  aban- 
don them  entirely,  reserving  only  a  coaling-station,  perhaps;  what 
do  you  think  they  would  do  about  it? 

*'  General  Merritt.  I  think,  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  they  would 
fight  to  the  bitter  end.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  them,  intelli- 
gent men,  who  said  their  lives  were  as  nothing  to  them  as  compared 
with  the  freedom  of  the  country,  getting  rid  of  Spanish  government. 

'*  Mr.  Davis.     Do  you  think  Spain  would  be  able  to  reduce  them? 

"  General  Merritt.    No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Gray.  Do  you  think,  in  the  event  of  such  an  abandonment, 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  set  up  a  self-government? 

"  General  Merritt.  It  would  take  time  to  do  it.  They  w^ould 
have  to  be  educated  up  to  it.  They  want  a  protectorate,  but  they  do 
not  exactly  understand  what  that  means.  Their  idea  is  that  they 
should  collect  the  revenues  and  keep  them  in  their  treasury,  and  that 
we  should  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  army  and  a  navy  there 
for  their  protection,  which  is  the  kind  of  a  protectorate  they  would 
like  very  much." 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  374.] 

From  '^Memorandum  Concerning  the  Philippine  Islands.,  made  Aug. 
27, 1898,  by  Gen.  F.  F.  Greene,  U.  S,  F." 

*'  If  the  United  States  should  evacuate  these  islands,  anarchy  and 
civil  war  will  immediately  ensue  and  lead  to  foreign  intervention. 
The  insurgents  were  furnished  arms  and  the  moral  support  of  the 
navy  prior  to  our  arrival,  and  we  cannot  ignore  obligations,  either  to 
the  insurgents  or  to  foreign  nations,  which  our  own  acts  have  imposed 
upon  us.  The  Spanish  Government  is  completely  demoralized,  and 
Spanish  power  is  dead  beyond  all  possibility  of  resurrection.    Spain 
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would  be  unable  to  govern  these  islands  if  we  surrendered  them. 
Spaniards,  individually,  stand  in  great  fear  of  the  insurgents.  The 
Spanish  Governroent  is  disorganized  and  their  treasury  bankrupt, 
with  a  large  floating  debt.  The  loss  of  property  has  been  great.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Filipinos  cannot  govern  the  country  without  the 
support  of  some  strong  nation.  They  acknowledge  this  themselves, 
and  say  their  desire  is  for  independence  under  American  protection, 
bub  they  have  only  vague  ideas  as  to  what  our  relative  positions  would 
be  —  what  part  we  should  take  in  collecting  and  expending  the 
revenue,  and  administering  the  government." 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  404.] 
From  '*  Memoraitda  concerning  the  situation  in  the  Philippines^  by  F. 

F.  Greene^   Major-General,   Volunteers^  and  accompanying  Papers^^^ 

used  before  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  August  30,  1898. 

''  The  important  islands  are  less  than  a  dozen  in  number,  and  ninety 

per  cent  of  the  Christian  population   live   on   Luzon  and   the   five 

principal  islands  of  the  Yisayas  group." 

[Page  405.] 

^'  The  Official  Guide  gives  a  list  of  more  than  thirty  different  races, 
each  speaking  a  different  dialect,  but  five  sixths  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation are  either  Tagalos  or  Visayas.  All  the  races  are  of  the 
Malay  type.  Around  Manila  there  has  been  some  mixture  of  Chinese 
and  Spanish  blood  with  that  of  the  natives,  resulting  in  the  Mestizos 
or  half-breeds,  but  the  number  of  these  is  not  very  great. 

^'  As  seen  in  the  provinces  of  Cavite  and  Manila,  the  natives 
{Tagalos)  are  of  small  stature,  averaging  probably  five  feet  four  inches 
in  height  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  weight  for  the 
women.  Their  skin  is  coppery  browu,  somewhat  darker  than  that  of 
a  mulatto.  They  seem  to  be  industrious  and  hard  working,  although 
less  so  than  the  Chinese. 

''  By  the  Spaniards  they  are  considered  indolent,  crafty,  untruth- 
ful, treacherous,  cowardly,  and  cruel,  but  the  hatred  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  native  races  is  so  intense  and  bitter  that  the  Spanish 
opinion  of  the  natives  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Tons  they  seemed 
industrious  and  docile,  but  there  were  occasional  evidences  of  deceit 
and  untruthfulness  in  their  dealings  with  us.  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  there  were  hardly  any  evidences 
of  manufactures,  arts,  or  mining.  The  greater  number  seemed  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  exact 
figures  on  the  subject.  They  are  all  devout  Roman  Catholics, 
although  they  hate  the  monastic  orders. 

''  In  Manila  (and  doubtless  also  in  Cebu  and  Iloilo)  are  many  thou- 
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sands  of  educated  natives,  who  are  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
priests.  They  are  well  informed  and  have  accumulated  property. 
They  have  not  travelled  much,  hut  there  is  said  to  be  quite  a  numer- 
ous colony  of  rich  Filipinos  in  Madrid,  as  well  as  in  Paris  and 
London.  The  bibliography  of  the  Philippines  is  said  to  number 
4,500  volumes,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  written  by  Spanish 
priests  and  missionaries.  The  number  of  books  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language  is  probably  less  than  a  dozen." 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  501,  502.] 

From  ''■  Statement  of  General  Charles  A.  Whittier^  U.  S.  F.,  before 
the  United  States  Peace  Commission,  at  Paris. "^^ 

"I  talked  with  Spanish  prisoners  at  Tarlac,  an  important  military 
station  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  they  said  that  they  had  had 
good  treatment  only.  The  wives  of  two  officers  had  lately  visited 
their  husbands  in  jail  (one  at  Dagupan,  123  miles  north),  and  gave 
same  testimony.  Aguinaldo,  in  a  letter  of  August  1,  to  our  late 
consul  at  Manila,  Mr.  Williams,  said:  'Say  to  the  Government  at 
Washington,  that  the  Filipinos  people  abominate  savagery;  that  in 
the  midst  of  our  past  misfortunes  they  have  learned  to  love  liberty, 
order,  justice,  and  civil  life.'  I  believe  the  natives  to  be  brave  (under 
good  leadership),  most  tolerant  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  amenable 
to  command  and  discipline,  if  justice  and  fair  dealing  rule.  They  are 
very  temperate,  as  most  of  the  natives  of  the  East  are.  I  have  never 
seen  a  drunken  one,  and  this,  with  the  example  of  our  soldiers,  whom 
they  imitate  in  everything  else;  very  quiet,  no  loud  quarrels,  very 
good  house  servants  and  cooks. 

"Their  skill  in  trades,  occupations,  and  professions  is  very  great. 
Critics  will  call  this  imitation,  but  imitation  of  good  things  is  not 
reprehensible.  I  refer  now  to  the  common  people,  and  so  will  omit 
very  able  lawyers  (one  or  two  having  ranked  as  the  very  best  of  all 
nationalities  in  the  Philippines),  and  the  higher  professions. 

*'As  accountants,  they  are  excellent.  In  the  custom  house,  sixty 
(more  before)  were  employed  during  my  administration.  Any  in- 
formation desired,  —  say  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  last 
year,  kind  of  articles,  whence  obtained,  and  where  going,  duties,  etc., 

—  was  sought  from  them,  and  the  reply  was  always  given  in  writing, 
in  a  neat,  satisfactory  manner.     All  the  cash  was  received  by  a  native, 

—  $1,020,000,  from  August  22  to  October  21,  —  much  of  this  in  silver; 
all  counterfeits  and  filled  dollars  were  detected  at  once  by  his  skill, 
and  only  one  dollar  was  returned  to  us  from  the  banks.  His  neighbor, 
who  kept  the  record  of  receipts,  was  most  systematic  and  able.  The 
Spaniards  depended  on  them  absolutely  for  the  clerical  work  of  the 
office,  and  the  same  in  other  departments. 
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"  I  visited  three  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes. First,  that  of  H.  J.  Andrews  &  Co.,  where  150  to  200  natives 
were  employed;  second,  the  Alhambra,  which  had  300,  in  April,  now 
600;  third,  the  Insular,  with  2,000.  The  Talacallera,  largely  owned 
in  Paris,  I  was  unable  to  see;  it  has  4,000.  These  working  people 
seemed  to  me  the  best, —  quiet,  diligent,  and  skilful.  The  same 
qualities  were  apparent  in  the  one  cotton  mill  of  the  place,  where  at 
least  200  were  employed. 

"  As  mariners,  quartermasters  of  large  boats,  and  managers  of 
small  ones,  their  skill  has  been  proverbial  over  the  East  for  years,  and 
we  had  great  opportunities  during  our  three  weeks  in  the  bay,  of 
proving  their  ability  and  cleverness. 

"Manila  straw  hats  have  been  famous  for  years;  also  pina  cloth 
a,ndjusi  cloth,  the  former  made  of  pineapple  fibre  and  the  latter  made 
of  pineapple  fibre  and  hemp. 

"  The  station  masters  and  employees  of  the  Manila  railway  compare 
favorably  with  any  I  have  ever  seen  at  ordinary  way  stations.  Clean, 
neat,  prompt,  well  disciplined,  their  superiority  is  largely  due  to  the 
excellence  of  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Higgins,  a  man  of  great 
ability.  Still  the  quality  is  in  the  men.  The  three  servants  in  his 
house  (on  the  line),  have  all  learned  telegraphy  by  observation  and 
imitation. 

"I  have  also  some  fine  samples  of  their  embroidery. 

"  They  are  admittedly  extraordinary  musicians,  and  their  orchestras 
and  bands  have  found  places  all  over  the  East,  playing  without  notes, 
and  with  great  harmony  and  sweetness.  It  seems  to  be  instinct,  and 
is  all  instrumental,  with  little  or  no  vocal  talent.  All  these  accom^ 
plishments  do  not  argue  greatness,  but  they  do  show  that  they  are 
something  more  than  ignorant  and  brutal  savages.  I  d©  not  mean  to 
ascribe  to  them  all  the  virtues,  —  they  maybe  liars  and  thieves;  it  is  a 
wonder  they  are  not  worse  after  the  environment  and  example  of 
centuries,  —  but  to  my  mind,  they  are  the  best  of  any  barbaric  or 
uncivilized  race  I  have  ever  seen,  and  open,  I  trust,  to  a  wonderful 
development." 

[Senate  Document  66,  page  44.] 

"the  filipinos  as  they  abe. 

*'  [Gen.  Charles  King's  Letter  to  Milwaukee  'Journal.'] 

**  San  Feancisco,  June  22, 1899. 
'^  To  THE  Editor  of  the  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  : 

''Dear  Sir^  — Thinking  over  your  telegram  and  request  of  June  7, 
I  find  myself  seriously  embarrassed.  As  an  officer  of  the  army,  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  should  not  give  my  '  views  of  situation  in  the 
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Philippines,  how  long  fighting  is  likely  to  continue,  and  thoughts  as  to 
America's  part  in  the  future  of  the  islands.' 

''  The  capability  of  the  Filipinos  for  self-government  cannot  be 
doubted.  Such  men  as  Arellano,  Aguinaldo,  and  many  others  whom 
I  might  name  are  highly  educated  ;  nine  tenths  of  the  people  can 
read  and  write,  all  are  skilled  artisans  in  one  way  or  another  ;  they 
are  industrious,  frugal,  temperate,  and,  given  a  fair  start,  could  look 
out  for  themselves  infinitely  better  than  our  people  imagine.  In  my 
opinion  they  rank  far  higher  than  the  Cubans  or  the  uneducated 
negroes  to  whom  we  have  given  right  of  suffrage. 

*'  Yery  truly  yours, 

^'CHARLES   KING, 

^'Brigadier- General.''^ 

[Senate  Document  62,  pages  380,  381.] 

From  Letter  of  J.  F,  Bellj  Major  of  Engineers,  in  charge,  to  Major- 
Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  dated  Manila,  August  29,  1898,  and 
presented  to  the  TJ.  S.  Peace  Commissioners  at  Pat  is. 

[Note.  —  This  letter  was  presented  by  General  Merritt  to  the  Treaty 
Commissioners,  with  the  indorsement  that  the  writer,  who  was  on  the 
secret  service,  '*  knows  the  army  and  navy  officers  from  Aguinaldo  down, 
and  had  frequent  conferences  with  them."] 

^'  Concerning  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  to  govern  themselves  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  previously 
expressed,  that  they  are  unfit.  I  wish  my  opinion  might  be  otherwise, 
for  I  prefer  to  believe  them  capable  of  self-government.  There  are 
a  number  of  Filipinos  whom  I  have  met,  among  them  General  Agui- 
naldo and  a  few  of  his  leaders,  whom  I  believe  thoroughly  trustworthy 
and  fully  capable  of  self-government,  and  the  main  reliance  for  small 
oflicial  positions  and  many  larger  ones  would  be  upon  people  who 
know  no  standard  of  government  other  than  that  the  Spaniards  have 
furnished.  Their  sense  of  equity  and  justice  seems  not  fully  developed, 
and  their  readiness  to  coerce  those  who  come  under  their  power  has 
been  strongly  illustrated  in  this  city  since  our  occupation.  A  regularly 
organized  system  of  blackmail  has  been  instituted  unde  ther  guise  of 
making  subscriptions  to  the  insurgent  cause.  Kone  of  this  money  ever 
reaches  the  treasury  of  the  so-called  Filipino  Government,  but  is 
doubtless  divided  among  the  petty  chiefs  who  assume  to  authorize 
subordinates  to  collect  it. 

''The  Filipinos  themselves,  living  in  the  outskirts  of  tiie  city,  are 
daily  terrorized  and  interfered  with  by  small  bands  of  marauding 
insurgents,  who  molest  them  for  no  other  purpose  but  the  accumula- 
tion of  booty. 
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"  Aguinaldo  has  in  Hong  Kong  about  $300,000,  and  in  Bacoor  about 
$220,000  of  public  funds.  He  has  commissioned  an  agent  to  purchase 
all  the  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  found  in  Manila,  and  a  lot  more  in  China 
and  Japan.  He  has  a  cartridge  factory  at  Imus  capable  of  working 
400  people.  He  proposes  soon  to  move  his  headquarters  to  Malolos, 
on  the  railroad,  north  of  Manila,  and  only  about  thirty  minutes'  ride 
from  the  city. 

"  There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  but  what  Aguinaldo  and  his 
leaders  will  resist  any  attempt  of  any  government  to  reorganize  a 
colonial  government  here.  They  are  especially  bitter  toward  the 
Spaniards,  but  equally  determined  not  to  submit  any  longer  to  being 
a  colony  of  any  other  government.  What  they  would  like  best  of  all 
would  be  a  Filipino  Republic  with  an  American  protectorate,  for 
none  realize  their  inability  more  clearly  than  they  to  maintain  a 
republic  without  protection  of  some  stronger  power.  Though  they 
would  prefer  protection  from  America,  they  would  accept  it  from  any 
government  save  Spain. 

"  Aguinaldo  has  not  a  universal  following  among  the  Filipinos. 
Though  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  leader  there  is  at  present 
among  the  Filipinos,  there  are  many  of  the  wealthiest,  most  prominent 
and  most  influential  Filipino  citizens  who  do  not  follow  him  and  would 
not  vote  for  him  as  president,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord.  The 
native  population  of  Manila  are  generally  opposed  to  the  insurrec- 
tionists. 

*■•  A  number  of  the  rich  and  prominent  Filipino  citizens  have  told 
me  that  if  the  United  States  would  govern  this  country  for  one  year, 
Aguinaldo' s  following  would  so  dwindle  that  he  would  have  no  army 
left. 

''-  All  the  people,  except  the  Spaniards,  foreign  residents,  and  natives 
feel  alike,  that  a  native  government  would  be  better  than  the  con- 
tinuation of  Spanish  rule;  and  I  guess  it  would,  for  nothing  could 
possibly  be  worse  than  the  Spanish  regime  as  it  has  long  existed  here. 
There  is  a  very  respectable  and  considerable  number  of  Spaniards 
who  openly  condemn  the  corruption  ihat  has  existed  under  the 
Spanish  dominion,  and  doubtless  many  more  would  so  express  them- 
selves if  they  dared." 
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2.    OPINIONS  OF  OUR  CONSULS. 

[Report  of  the  Philippine  Commissiok,  Vol.   II.,  page  249.] 

•'TESTIMONY  OF  O.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

''Manila,  July 6, 1899. 

"Present:  Colonel  Denby  (in  the  chair),  Commissioner  Worcester 
and  Secretary  MacArthur. 

"  O.  F.  Williams  appeared  before  the  Commission  and  in  response 
to  its  interrogatories,  stated  as  follows:  — 

''By  Colonel  Denby. 

"  Q.  Will  you  tell  us  your  name,  residence  and  occupation?  — Jl. 
O.  F.  Williams;  American;  residence,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  acting  as 
American  consul  at  Manila  for  the  entire  group. 

"  Q.  What  positions,  if  any,  did  you  fill  prior  to  your  appointment 
as  consul  here?  —  ^.  I  was  consul  at  Havre,  France. 

"  Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  Manila?  —  A.  On  the  fifteenth 
day  of  October,  1897. 

"  Q.  When  did  you  get  here?  —  A,  On  the  24th  of  January,  1898." 

[Page  256.] 

"  Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  capacity  of  these 
people  for  self-government?  —  ^.  Capacity  —  I  think  they  possess  it. 
Perhaps  not  to-day.  Their  education  has  been  very  narrow,  not  so 
limited  as  some  people  think  in  the  numbers  of  people  who  have 
been  somewhat  educated,  but  the  education  of  the  individual  person 
has  been  very  narrow  —  confined  largely  to  church  lines  —  and  not  of 
sufficient  liberahty  and  breadth  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  such  a 
form  of  government  as  we  have.  They  have  never  been  taught  any 
such  thing.  It  is  a  government  of  the  few  and  submission  by  the 
many  that  they  have  been  taught;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  understand 
them,  I  believe  they  are  quite  as  capable  people  as  the  Japanese,  and 
the  Japanese,  as  we  know,  in  less  than  forty  years  have  developed 
from  a  low  grade  of  civilization  to  become  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
earth.    They  seem  to  me  very  like  the  Japanese. 

"  Q.  Now,  in  the  beginning,  then,  you  think  the  government 
ought  to  be  educative  and  somewhat  strong,  but  by  degrees  it  might 
develop  into  a  self-government?  —  A.  Yes." 

"  By  Professor  Worcester. 

'*  Q.  You  say  that  there  has  been  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
number  of  people  who  have  a  reasonable  education.  What  is  your 
estimate  as  to  the  percentage  of  people  who  have  had  anything 
beyond  a  rudimentary  or  primary  education?  —  A.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that.    I  have  not  been  in  the  southern  islands  at  all,  and  have 
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not  been  fifty  miles  from  Manila  on  land,  and  my  answer  would  be 
valueless,  I  fancy,  but  little  things  lead  me  to  that  conclusion.  For 
example,  a  great  many  natives  come  to  my  office  and  ask  me  for 
letters  of  identification  —  if  I  will  not  give  them  a  letter  to  General 
MacArthur  or  Colonel  McCoy  or  somebody  —  so  they  can  go  through 
the  lines  and  come  back  with  their  horses  and  carriages,  and  I  found 
that  almost  every  one  of  these  people  could  write.  People  who  are 
bare-footed  and  almost  naked  still  have  been  taught  the  rudiments, 
and  1  believe  that  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  the  people,  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  have  a  smattering  of  education. 

*'  Q,  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was,  whether  you  based  your  state- 
ment on  what  3^ou  had  seen  in  Manila  or  thereabouts. — A.  Why 
you  have  a  hundred  times  as  much  information  on  the  Philippines  as 
I  have. 

''  Adjourned." 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  336.] 

Letter  of  Brnmsevelle  Wildman,   Consul- General ,  to  J.  B.  Moore^ 
Acting  ISecretary  of  State, 

*'No.  63.]  ^'Consulate  of  the  United  States. 

''Hongkong,  July  18,  1898. 

*'SiR  I  Sttmmary  of  paragraphs  omitted :  Spain  cannot  regain  the  Phil- 
ippines, judging  from  my  experience  of  the  native  leaders.] 

''  I  have  lived  among  the  Malays  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  have 
been  an  honored  guest  of  the  different  sultanates.  I  have  watched  their 
system  of  government  and  have  admired  their  intelligence,  and  I  rank 
them  high  among  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  The  natives 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  while  there 
are  very  few  pure  Malays  among  their  leaders,  I  think  their  stock  has 
rather  been  improved  than  debased  by  admixture.  I  consider  the 
forty  or  fifty  Philippine  leaders,  with  whose  fortunes  I  have  been 
very  closely  connected,  both  the  superiors  of  the  Malays  and  the 
Cubans.  Aguinaldo,  Agoncillo,  and  Sandico  are  all  men  who  would 
be  leaders  in  their  separate  departments  in  any  country,  while  amon^ 
the  wealthy  Manila  men,  who  live  in  Hong  Kong,  and  who  are  spend- 
ing their  money  liberally  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  men  like  the  Cortes  family  and  the 
Basa  family  would  hold  their  own  among  bankers  and  lawyers  any- 
where. 

ISummary  of  omissions :  Sentiments  of  the  political  and  financial  lead- 
ers among  the  insurgents.  Story  of  the  **  systematic  attempt  to  blacken " 
Agulnaldo*s  character;  the  Spanish  Bribe.  My  interviews  with  Agon- 
cillo and  others.  Aguinaldo  leaves  Hong  Kong  for  Cavite  on  board  United 
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Stated  Steamship  McCuUoch,  He  organizes  a  necessary  dictatorship  and 
has  been  uninterruptedly  successful  in  field  and  in  council-chamber. 
Natives  cannot  be  treated  capriciously,  and  if  not  annexed  to  United  States 
will  demand  independence.] 

'^  I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

"ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

*'  Consul' General^'' 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  346.] 
Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  William  B.  Day,  Secretary  of  State, 

'^No.  228.]        '^  Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

''^Singapore,  June  8,  1898. 
^'  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  article  from  the  London  Spec- 
tator, which  was  reproduced  in  the  Singapore  Free  Press  of  yesterday, 
and  a  reply  thereto  published  to-day  in  the  same  paper,  which  last,  I 
think  is  deserving  of  special  consideration,  as  being  the  expression  of 
opinion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bray,*  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Filipinos. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

^'E.  SPENCER  PRATT, 

'-'United  States  Consul-GeneraV' 

[Page  349.] 
''  [Inclosure  2.  —  Singapore  Free  Press ^  June  8,  1898.] 

"THE  FATE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 
^'The  author  of  the  Spectator  article,  quoted  in  your  yesterday's 
issue,  under  the  above  heading,  has  put  forward  one  sensible  proposi- 
tion. His  theories  on  other  points  may  be  all  right,  but  I  am  afraid 
he  has  reckoned  without  his  host.  America  has  not  yet  conquered  the 
Philippines,  — not  by  a  long  way,  —  but  will  occupy  them  with  the 
assistance  and  good  will  of  the  Filipinos.  The  possession  of  Manila 
no  more  means  the  possession  of  the  Philippines,  than  the  possession 
of  NTew  York  means  the  possession  of  America;  and  without  this 
good  will  and  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  I  must  beg  leave  to  state 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other  nation  could  ever  hope 
to  take  the  Philippines,  except  with  an  army  of  200,000  men  or  more, 
if  even  then,  no  matter  what  theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary.  The 
solution  which  the  European  papers  have  been  kind  enough  to  put 
forward  for  the  disposal  of  the  Philippines  may  be^dismissed  with  the 
words  of  General  Augustin's  proclamation:  'Yain  designs,  ridiculous 

*  At  the  time  this  opinion  was  expressed,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bray  had  been  a 
merchant  and  planter  in  the  Philippines  for  fifteen  years. 
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boasts!'  When  the  time  comes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves  are  going  to  have  the  biggest  say  in  this  question, 
especially  after  the  events  of  May  30  to  June  1,  last. 

'*  Spain  with  an  army  of  35,000  men  fully  armed  has  been  able  to  do 
nothing  against  an  army  of  imperfectly  organized  Filipinos,  who  have 
never  disposed  of  more  than  six  hundred  rifles.  Yet  nobody  can  taunt 
the  Spanish  soldier  with  want  of  valor,  whilst  his  patient  endurance 
of  hardships  and  privations,  indifferent  food,  and  entire  absence  of 
personal  comforts  give  him  the  advantage  over  other  European  soldiers 
who  require  an  efficient  commissariat  and  transport  department.  In 
a  country  like  the  Philippines  a  soldier  to  be  effective  must  be  able  to 
skip  from  crag  to  crag  like  a  goat,  without  hindrance  or  parapherna- 
lia, to  be  evenly  matched  with  the  inhabitants. 

^'  The  Tagals  will  feel  very  much  insulted  if  they  try  to  garrison  their 
villages  by  troops  of  the  type  proposed  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
under  review.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  I  would  not 
advise  the  Americans  or  any  one  else  to  try.  Such  crass  ignorance 
on  the  state  of  the  Philippines  and  its  inhabitants  exists  on  every 
side,  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  and  explain  to  outsiders  that  the 
Philippines  are  as  different  from  British  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  the 
West  Indies,  etc.,  as  light  is  from  darkness.  The  people  are  the 
most  enlightened  and  vigorous  branch  of  the  Malay  race,  and  have 
been  Christians  for  centuries,  in  fact  longer  than  the  principles  of  the 
Eeformation  were  established  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  the  nearest 
akin  to  European  people  of  any  alien  race,  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous 
to  imagine  that  eight  to  ten  millions  of  such  people  can  be  bought 
and  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce  without  first  obtaining  their  con- 
sent. Let  all  those  who  are  greedy  for  a  slice  of  the  archipelago 
ponder  well  over  this  before  burning  their  fingers. 

"  To  put  them  on  a  level  with  Sikhs  and  Afridis  is  simply  nonsense. 
The  much  over-estimated  Sikh  would  find  his  match  pretty  soon  with  the 
sturdy  Philippine  native,  and  those  who  think  differently  had  better 
read  what  no  less  an  authority  than  General  Gordon  says  of  his  Philip- 
pine troops  in  the  Taiping  rebellion. 

**  No  decent  or  respectable  Filipino  will  tolerate  any  social  relations 
with  the  pagan  Chinese. 

^'  The  only  possible  solution  of  the  Philippine  question  is  an  inde- 
pendent government,  under  American  protection,  and  this  is  the 
policy  I  recommended  to  General  Aguinaldo  and  his  compatriots  to 
accept,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  carried  out.     Time  will  show. 

''H.   W.  Bray. 
''  Singapore,  8th  June,  1898." 
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3.    OPIlsriONS  OF  THE  SCHURMAN  COMMISSION, 

[Note. —  The  Report  of  the  First  Philippine  Commission,  commonly 
called  the  "  Schiirman  Commission,"  opens  a  large  question,  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  editors  to  consider  in  a  later  pamphlet.  Here  they 
will  refer  but  briefly  to  its  position  on  the  question  in  hand. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  noted  that  President  McKinley*s  letter  of 
instructions  to  the  Commission  (Vol.  I.,  page  185)  does  not  call  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  for  self-government,  but 
rather  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  extending  throughout  the  islands  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  Commissioners  stated  in  their 
proclamation,  issued  shortly  after  their  arrival  (Vol.  I.  of  the  Report, 
page  5),  "  The  supremacy  of  the  United  States  must  and  will  be  enforced 
throughout  every  part  of  the  archipelago,  and  those  who  resist  it  can 
accomplish  no  end  other  than  their  own  ruin."  The  attitude  of  the  Com- 
missioners toward  the  possibility  of  Pilippine  independence  is  shown  by 
the  following  extracts  :  — ] 

[Report,  Vol.  I.,  page  9.] 

''  One  matter,  however,  they  [the  first  emissaries  from  Aguinaldo] 
were  told  could  not  be  discussed;  that  was  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Urilted  States.  That  matter,  it  was  said,  had  been  already  settled  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  being  so  settled  was  a  fact  which  was  now 
beyond  the  realm  of  profitable  discussion. 

"Speaking  of  the  matter  of  independence,  the  Commission  pointed 
out  that  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  it  was  provided 
that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  were 
to  be  determined  by  Congress.  They  were  told  that  after  a  careful 
consideration  and  study,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 
the  Philippine  people  were  not  capable  of  independent  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  independence,  for  which  some  of  them  said  they  were 
fighting,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  an  ideal  at  present 
impossible,  not  only  because  of  their  unfitness  for  it,  but  because 
of  their  inability  to  preserve  it  among  the  nations  even  if  it  were 
granted." 

[Preliminary  Report,  Page  181.] 

"The  most  striking  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  In  the 
entire  situation  is  the  multiplicity  of  tribes  inhabiting  the  archi- 
pelago, the  diversity  of  their  languages  (which  are  mutually  unintelli- 
gible), and  the  multifarious  phases  of  civilization  —  ranging  all  the 
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way  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  —  exhibited  by  the  natives  of  the 
several  provinces  and  islands.  In  spite  of  the  general  use  of  the 
Spanish  language  by  the  educated  classes,  and  the  considerable  simi- 
larity of  economic  and  social  conditions  prevalent  in  Luzon  and  the 
Yisayan  Islands,  the  masses  of  the  people  are  without  a  common 
speech,  and  they  lack  the  sentiment  of  nationality.  The  Filipino 
people  are  not  a  nation,  but  a  variegated  assemblage  of  different  tribes 
and  peoples,  and  their  loyalty  is  still  of  the  tribal  type." 

[Note. — In  order  to  understand  the  tribal  question  thus  referred  to  in 
the  preliminary  report,  one  should  study  carefully  and  fully  the  text  and 
figures  of  pages  11  to  16  in  the  later  report  concerning  this  matter.  Such 
a  study  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands 
number  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  The  racial  question  is  thus 
summarized  on  page  11  (Yol.  I.  of  the  Report):  *'The  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines  belong  to  three  sharply  distinct  races  —  the  Negrito  race, 
the  Indonesian  race,  and  the  Malayan  race."  The  accompanying  figures 
show  that  the  Negritos  number  about  25,000,  the  Indonesians  some  250,000, 
and  the  Malayans  between  seven  and  eight  million.  The  ethnological 
problem  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  a  later  pamphlet.] 

[Page  182.] 

"For  the  bald  fact  is,  that  the  Filipinos  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  governing  themselves." 

[Page  183.] 

"  Their  lack  of  education  and  political  experience,  combined  with 
their  racial  and  linguistic  diversities,  disqualify  them,  in  spite  of  their 
mental  gifts  and  domestic  virtues,  to  undertake  the  task  of  governing 
the  archipelago  at  the  present  time.  .  .  . 

'^  Should  our  power  by  any  fatality  be  withdrawn,  the  Commission 
believe  that  the  government  of  the  Philippines  would  speedily  lapse 
into  anarchy,  which  would  excuse,  if  it  did  not  necessitate,  the  inter- 
vention of  other  powers,  and  the  eventual  division  of  the  islands 
among  them." 

[Note.  —  These  conclusions  of  the  Commission  have  been  widely  quoted 
by  the  press  and  in  political  discussions,  and  are  all  that  many  people 
know  of  the  findings  of  the  Commission.  To  do  full  justice,  however,  to 
their  position,  certain  portions  of  their  Final  Report,  which  are  little 
%nowri,  should  not  be  disregarded.  To  this  end  the  following  passages 
are  quoted.] 
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[Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  Yol.  I.,  page  12.] 

"The  civilized  and  Christianized  peoples,  although  few  in  number, 
include  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants." 

tPAGE  16.] 
"  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  then,  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization." 

[Page  41.] 
"  In  view  of  the  facts  above  set  forth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
average  native  has  never  as  yet  h1ad  an  opportunity  to  show  what  he 
can  do.  The  attainments  of  some  of  his  fellows  who  have  had  excep- 
tional advantages  have  been  such  as  to  dispose  the  Commission  to 
credit  him  with  ability  of  no  mean  order." 

[Pages  119,  120.] 
"  Encouraging  Prospects  for  the  Government  of  the  Philippines. 
''The  Commission,  while  not  underrating  the  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing the  Philippines,  is  disposed  to  believe  the  task  easier  than  is 
generally  supposed.  For  this  confidence  it  has  the  following  among 
other  grounds:  First,  the  study  by  educated  Filipinos  of  the  various 
examples  of  constitutional  government  has  resulted  in  their  selec- 
tion, as  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  character  of  the  various 
peoples  inhabiting  the  archipelago,  of  almost  precisely  the  political 
institutions  and  arrangements  which  have  been  worked  out  in  prac- 
tice by  the  American  people;  and  these  are  also,  though  less  definitely 
apprehended,  the  political  ideas  of  the  masses  of  the  Philippine 
people  themselves.  This  point  has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding:  exposition,  and  it  must  here  suffice  to  say 
that  the  Commission  was  constantly  surprised  by  the  harmony  sub- 
sisting between  the  rights,  privileges,  and  institutions  enjoyed  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  reforms  desired  by  the  Filipinos.  Secondly,  in 
addition  to  the  adaptation  of  the  American  form  of  government  to  the 
Filipinos,  the  Filipinos  themselves  are  of  unusually  promising  mate- 
rial. They  possess  admirable  domestic  and  personal  virtues,  and 
though  they  are  uncontrollable  when  such  elemental  passions  as 
jealousy,  revenge,  or  resentment  are  once  aroused,  most  of  them  — 
practically  all  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  — 
are  naturally  and  normally  peaceful,  docile,  and  deferential  to  con- 
stituted authority.  On  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  the 
majority  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  good  law-abiding  citizens. 
Thirdly,  though  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  uneducated,  they 
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evince  a  strong  desire  to  be  instructed,  and  the  example  of  Japan  is 
with  them  a  cherished  ideal  of  the  value  of  modern  education.  A 
system  of  free  schools  for  the  people  —  another  American  institu- 
tion, it  will  be  noted  —  has  been  an  important  element  in  every  Phil- 
ippine program  of  reforms.  Fourthly,  the  educated  Pilipinos, 
though  constituting  a  minoi:ity,  are  far  more  numerous  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  and  are  scattered  all  over  the  archipelago;  and  the 
Commission  desires  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  high  range 
of  their  intelligence,  and  not  only  to  their  intellectual  training,  but 
also  to  their  social  refinement  as  well  as  to  the  grace  and  charm  of 
their  personal  character.  These  educated  Filipinos,  in  a  word,  are 
the  equals  of  the  men  one  meets  in  similar  vocations — ^law,  medicine, 
business,  etc.,  —  in  Europe  or  America." 

[Note.  —  The  opportunities  for  higher  education  in  the  Philippines 
are  given  in  the  report,  pages  38-41,  as  follows:  A  college  founded  in 
1601,  another  between  the  years  1603  and  1610,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades, 
a  school  of  agriculture,  a  nautical  school,  a  school  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, a  military  academy,  and  six  theological  seminaries  in  different  parts 
of  the  archipelago.] 


4.    OPINIONS   OF  HISTORIANS. 

Mr.  John  Fokeman,  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society, 
has  been  a  resident  for  many  years  in  the  Philippines,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  much-quoted  book  on  ''The  Philippine  Islands."  He 
also  testified  before  the  Treaty  Commissioners  at  Paris.  In  the  course 
of  his  testimony  occurred  the  following  Question  and  Answer:  — 

[Senate  Document  62,  page  454.] 

'^  Q,  What  do  you  say,  from  what  you  know,  as  to  these  natives 
being  capable  of  self-government,  if  left  to  themselves?  A.  To 
speak  briefly,  I  say  'No.'  The  native  has  no  expansive  ideas";  he 
cannot  go  far  enough  to  understand  what  it  is  to  rule  matters  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  weal ;  he  cannot  get  past  his  own  most  per- 
sonal interest,  or  his  town,  at  the  most.  I  think  the  greatest  length  he 
would  go  would  be  his  own  town.  But  constructing  laws,  and  obey- 
ing them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  I  do  not  think  he  is 
capable  of  it  at  all.  I  think  an  attempt  at  a  native  government  would 
be  a  fiasco  altogether." 

[Note.  —  The  events  of  the  last  two  years  may  have  modified  Mr. 
Foreman's  opinion  of  the  Filipinos,  for,  in  an  article  in  the  ''  National 
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Review  "  for  September,  1900,  entitled  *'Tlie  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines," he  recommends  the  following  plan  of  government :  — ] 

[Page  60.] 
*^The  Governor-General  should  be  authorized  to  in:5orm  the  repre- 
sentative Filipinos  that  the  United  States  policy  is  to  gradually,  but 
conditionally,  relinquish  control  over  the  islands.  A  Philippine 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  representing  the  large  towns  and  districts, 
should  hold  its  sessions  in  Manila,  and  vote  laws  for  the  internal  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands.  The  statutes  of  the  Philippine  Protectorate 
should  be  submitted  to  the  United  States  Governor-General,  or  Com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  would  see  that  the  rights 
of  the  foreigners  are  duly  protected.  For  the  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  of  the  twenty  millions  gold  dollars  paid  to  Spain  under 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Philippine  Protectorate  should  issue  to  the 
United  States  40,000  one  thousand  silver-dollar  bonds,  bearing  interest 
at  a  rate  to  be  agreed  upon  and  payable  half-yearly,  the  Philippine 
Protectorate  undertaking  to  redeem  annually  a  minimum  of  five  per 
cent  of  the  bonds,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years.  The  guarantee 
should  be  the  customs  dues  collected  by  Philippine  officials,  but  sub- 
ject to  an  American  control  in  Manila  and  the  ports  open  to  foreign 
trade.  In  normal  years  the  customs  dues  amount  to  something  over 
two  millions  of  silver  dollars,  which  would  amply  cover  a  four  per 
cent  interest  on  the  working  expenses  of  the  customs  service.'' 

[Summary  of  omitted  part:  At  the  end  of  two  years  easy  to  raise 
more  than  net  two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  redemption  money 
without  increasing  taxation  existing  prior  to  revolution.  Details  of 
above  estimate.] 

''The  Military  Governor  and  troops  should  be  withdrawn  within 
three  or  four  months  after  the  first  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds, 
and  America,  as  the  protecting  State,  should  be  represented  in 
Manila  by  a  Kesident  and  staff.  The  Eesident  could  not  interfere 
with  the  acts  of  the  Chamber,  but  he  would  advise  the  Government 
and  have  the  right  of  audience  with  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
In  the  event  of  civil  war,  America  should  have  the  right  to  land 
troops  to  support  the  Government  against  the  rebels.  Beside  the 
island  of  Guam,  America  would  hold  absolutely  and  in  perpetuity  any 
island  of  the  Philippine  group,  except  one  of  the  eleven  of  primary 
importance  and  largest  areas,  to  do  whatever  she  liked  with,  except 
alienate  it  to  a  foreign  power.  If  she  eventually  relinquished  it,  it 
should  revert  to  the  Filipinos.  This  island  would  serve  as  a  naval 
and  military  depot  and  a  point  d^appui  for  the  furtherance  of  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Far  East.  Without  a  station  of  that  kind  the 
integrity  of  the  Philippines,  or  America's  own  interests  therein,  could 
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not  be  effectively  protected.  As  a  protected  State,  the  Philippine 
Government  could  not  make  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  or  declare 
war." 


Feedinand  Blumentritt,  membter  of  the  Berlin  Society  of 
Ethnology,  is  said  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Brinton,  the  late  prominent 
American  ethnologist,  to  be  ''the  greatest  living  scientific  authority 
on  the  Philippines."  On  the  strength  of  this  and  other  similar 
indorsements  the  editors  introduce  the  following  extracts  from  Profes- 
sor Blumentritt's  pamphlet  on  ''The  Philippine  Islands,"  trans- 
lated by  David  J.  Doherty,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  published  by  Donahue 
Brothers,  Chicago. 

[Page  31,] 

"  At  all  events,  we  have  in  the  Filipino  coast  Malays,  a  highly- 
gifted  and  ambitious  people,  who  deserve  and  will  continue  to  deserve 
the  sympathy  of  civilized  Europeans.  In  number  they  run  from  six 
and  a  half  to  eight  millions  individuals,  and  some  estimate  them  at 
still  more.  The  Tagals  constitute  less  than  one  third  and  more  than 
one  fourth,  the  Yisayans  nearly  one  half,  the  Ilocoans  three  tenths, 
and  then  come  in  descending  series  the  Bikols,  Panganisanes,  Pam- 
pangos,  Zambales,  Kagayanes,  Koyuvos,  Kalamianes,and  Agutainos." 

[Page  50.] 
"  At  their  [the  insurgents  in  1896]  head  appeared  Emilio  Agui- 
naldo,  a  Tagal,  who,  because  he  was  one  of  the  admirers  of  Dr. 
Eizal,  was  searched  after,  but  had  escaped,  and  who,  since  then,  by 
his  great  talent  for  organization  and  his  statesmanlike  gifts,  has  given 
to  the  world  a  shining  example  of  the  capability  of  the  Philippine 
people." 

[Page  61.] 

"The  excuse  that  they  [the  Filipinos]  are  not  ripe  for  independence 
is  not  founded  on  facts.  The  Filipinos  number  more  educated  people 
than  the  kingdom  of  Servia  and  the  principalities  of  Bulgaria  and 
Montenegro.  They  have  fewer  illiterates  than  the  states  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  Eussia,  many  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
the  Latin  republics  of  America.  There  are  provinces  in  wiiich  few 
people  can  be  found  who  do  not  at  least  read.  They  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  education  than  Spain  or  the  Balkan  states  do.  There  is  no 
lack  of  trained  men  fit  to  govern  their  own  country,  and  indeed  in 
every  branch,  because  under  the  Spanish  rule  the  oflScial  business 
was  entirely  transacted  by  the  native  subalterns.  The  whole  history 
of  the  Katipunan  revolt  and  of  the  war  against  Spain  and  America 
serves  to  place  in  the  best  light  the  capability  of  the  Filipinos  for  self- 
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government.  For,  even  in  Polavieja's  time,  excesses  occurred  only 
exceptionally,  and  they  were  always  punished.  The  history  of  the 
Philippine  revolution  is  not  stained  with  a  long  series  of  cruelties  like 
those  of  the  revolutions  of  the  great  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  That 
their  tendency  is  toward  European  standards  is  evident  from  the 
respect  which  they  showed  to  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  as 
well  during  the  Katipunan  revolt  as  since.  The  existence  of  a  spirit 
of  discipline  and  subordination  and  of  respect  for  authority  is  shown 
by  the  morale  of  the  Philippine  army  and  its  obedience  to  Agui- 
naldo's  orders.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Spanish-American  colonies  will  remember  how  much  discord  there 
was  among  the  rebels,  and  how  they  betrayed,  deserted,  and  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  fought  one  another.  But  in  the  Filipino 
army  all  was  harmonious  just  as  in  a  loyal  and  well-disciplined  Euro- 
pean army. 

''  Therefore,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Filipinos  have  more  right  to 
form  an  independent  government  than  many  European  and  Ameri- 
can countries." 

[Note.  — The  following  trio  of  authors  was  selected  at  random  among 
the  older  books  on  the  subject.  A  later  and  more  extended  search  among 
these  books  has  failed  to  unearth  any  authority  whose  statements  do  not 
in  all  essentials  coincide  with  them,  so  they  are  allowed  to  stand  m 
typical  views  of  the  Filipinos,  always  excepting  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  publications  of  the  last  few  years.] 

.T.  F.  G.  De  La  Perouse:  "  A  Voyage  Round  the  World  in  the 
Years  1785,  1786,  1787  and  1788,"  published  conformably  to  the 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  22d  of  April,  1791. 

[Page  306.] 

"  The  City  of  Manila,  with  its  outskirts,  is  very  considerable;  its 

population  is  estimated  at  thirty-eight  thousand  souls,  among  which 

there  are  not  more  than  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  Spaniards,  the 

est  are  Mulattoes,  Chinese,  or  Indians,  who  cultivate  all  the  arts,  and 

carry  on  every  species  of  industry." 

[Page  308.] 
"  These  different  islands  are  peopled  by  three  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  of  Luconia  contains  nearly  a  third  of  them.  These 
people  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  at  all  inferior  to  Europeans;  they  culti- 
vate the  land  with  abundant  skill;  are  carpenters,  joiners,  blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths,  weavers,  masons,  etc.  I  have  visited  their  villages,  and 
have  found  them  affable,  hospitable,  and  honest;  and  though  the 
Spanish  speak  of  and  even  treat  them  with  contempt,  I  have  found 
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that  the  vices,  which  they  place  to  the  account  of  the  Indians,  onght  in 
justice  to  be  attributed  to  the  government  they  have  established  among 
them.'' 


Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  K.:  ''Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition  during  the  years  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842."  The 
author  was  commander  of  the  Expedition,  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  etc. 

[YOLUME  Y.,  PAGE  296.] 

**  The  natives  of  the  Philippines  are  industrious.  They  manu- 
facture an  amount  of  goods  sufficient  to  supply  their  own  wants, 
particularly  from  Panay  and  Ylocos." 

[Pages  291,  292.] 
*'  The  Igorrotes,  who  dwell  in  the  mountains,  are  the  only  natives 
who  have  not  been  subjected  by  the  Spaniards.  The  other  tribes 
have  become  identified  with  their  rulers  in  religion,  and  it  is  thought 
by  this  circumstance  alone  has  Spain  been  able  to  maintain  the 
ascendancy  with  so  small  a  number  over  such  a  numerous,  intelligent 
and  energetic  race  as  they  are  represented  to  be." 

W.  GiFFORD  Palgrave  :  "  Ulysses,  or  Scenes  and  Studies  in  Many 
Lands.''  Resident  in  Uruguay,  author  of  "Central  Arabia,"  etc., 
London,  1887. 

[Pages  142,  143.] 

''  Indeed,  of  the  8,000,000,  so  runs  the  admitted  though  only  approxi- 
mate census,  that  enlisted,  the  Philippine,  Europeans,  Chinese,  all 
foreigners  whatsoever,  taken  together,  do  not  make  up  a  hundredth 
part;  nor  So  the  thinly  scattered  and  unprolific  Nequitos  add  much  to 
the  extra-Malayan  muster,  l^or  again,  in  a  general  sketch  like  this, 
do  the  varieties  offered  by  the  Philippine-Malayan  population  within 
itself  require  more  than  a  passing  indication.  The  chief  are  those 
which  correspond  with  tolerable  geographical  exactness  to  a  triple 
division  of  the  Archipelago  into  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern. 

*'  Thus  the  Uoian  Malays  occupy  the  ISTorth,  the  Tagals  the  centre, 
and  the  Yisayans  the  south.  Of  these  three  sub-races,  the  first  named 
are  the  largest  and  sturdiest  in  physical  build,  but  of  lower  mental 
average  and  less  general  adaptability  than  the  other'  two ;  the  second, 
a  smaller  statured,  darker  complexioned,  and  sinewy  race,  and  are 
distinguished  above  all  others  for  energy  of  character,  intelligence,  and 
perseverance;  the  Yisayans,  graceful  even  to  beauty  in  form,  and 
gentle  in  manner,  differ  little  in  natural  capacity  and  endowments 
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from  the  better  sort  of  their  congenors  in  Borneo.  .  .  .  But  the  persis- 
tent, strongly  marked  Malay  type,  whether  absolutely  pure  as  among 
the  Visayans  or  dashed  with  foreign  strain,  here  more,  here  less,  as  is 
the  case  among  the  Tagals,  Iloians  and  their  sub-branches,  predomi- 
nates in  all. 

"  Once  recognized  that  type  can  never  be  mistaken;  and  it  alone 
would,  even  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  suffice  to  assert  the 
Mongolian  kinship  of  the  Malay.  The  rounded  head,  the  small  but 
expressive  black  eye,  with  its  slight  upward  and  outward  turn,  the 
straight,  dark  hair,  smooth  skin,  and  small  extremities,  hands  and 
feet,  are  not  less  distinctly  the  physical  countersigns  of  Turanian 
origin  than  are  the  tenacious  purpose,  the  organizing  and  yet  more 
the  cohesive  power,  the  limited  inventiveness,  and  the  more  than  con- 
servative immutability,  its  mental  characteristics.  Add  to  these  a 
concentrated,  never-absent  self-respect,  with  its  natural  result,  a 
habitual  self-restraint  in  word  and  deed,  then  only,  and  that  very 
rarely,  broken  through  where  extreme  provocation  induces  the  transi- 
tory but  fatal  frenzy  known  as  ''  amok,^^  and  in  one  deadly  hour  the 
Malay  casts  to  the  winds  every  feeling,  every  thought  except  that 
of  bloody,  indiscriminating  revenge;  add  an  inbred  courtesy,  equally 
diffused  through  all  classes,  low  or  high,  unfailing  decorum,  prudence, 
caution,  quiet  cheerfulness,  ready  hospitality,  a  correct  though  not  an 
inventive  taste,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  ancestral  worship:  such 
are,  as  described  by  the  keenest  of  observers  and  most  truthful  of 
narrators,  in  his  Malay  Archipelago^  the  general  attributes  of  the 
Malay  race;  and  such  are  abundantly  shared  in  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines,  though  here  they  have  undergone  certain  modifica- 
tions, some  favorable,  some  the  reverse." 
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NOTE. 

''  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,"  by  Frederic  H.  Sawyer, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Inst.  K.  A.,  gives  a  careful  study  of  the  Filipinos, 
and  should  be  read  by  anyone  caring  to  go  into  the  matter  exhaus- 
tively. A  portion  of  the  preface  is  printed  below,  as  a  valuable  sum- 
mary of  various  authorities  not  here  quoted. 

**Pkeface. 

^*  The  writer  feels  that  no  English  book  does  justice  to  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines,  and  this  conviction  has  impelled  him  to  publish 
his  own  more  favorable  estimate  of  them.  He  arrived  in  Manila  with 
a  thorough  command  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  soon  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Tagal  dialect.  His  avocations  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  all  classes  of  the  community,  —  officials,  priests,  landowners, 
mechanics,  and  peasantry,  —  giving  him  an  unrivalled  opportunity  to 
learn  their  ideas  and  observe  their  manners  and  customs.  He  resided 
in  Luzon  for  fourteen  years,  making  trips  on  business  or  for  sport  all 
over  the  Central  and  Southern  provinces,  also  visiting  Cebu,  Iloilo, 
and  other  ports  in  Visayas,  as  well  as  Calamianes,  Cuyos,  and 
Palawan. 

**  Old  Spanish  chroniclers  praise  the  good  breeding  of  the  natives, 
and  remark  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  young. 

*'  Recent  writers  are  less  favorable  :  Canamaque  holds  them  up  to 
ridicule,  Monteverde  denies  them  the  possession  of  any  good  quality, 
either  of  body  or  mind. 

^^  Foreman  declares  that  a  voluntary  concession  of  justice  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  sign  of  weakness  ;  other  writers  judge  them 
from  a  few  days'  experience  of  some  of  the  cross-bred  corrupted 
denizens  of  Manila. 

''  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  denounces  them  as  rebels,  savages,  and 
treacherous  barbarians. 

"  Mr.  McKinley  is  struck  by  their  ingratitude  for  American  kind- 
ness and  mercy. 

'*  Senator  Beveridge  declares  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mindanao  are 
incapable  of  civilization. 

*'  It  seems  to  have  been  left  to  French  and  German  contemporary 
writers,  such  as  Dr.  Montano  and  Professor  Blumentritt,  to  show  a 
more  appreciative,  and,  the  author  thinks,  a  fairer  spirit,  than  those 
who  have  requited  the  hospitality  of  the  Filipinos  by  painting  them  in 
the  darkest  colors.  It  will  be  only  fair  to  exempt  from  this  censure 
two  American  naval  officers,  Paymaster  Wilcox  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Sar- 
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gent,  who  travelled  in  North  Luzon  and  drew  up  a  report  of  what 
they  saw. 

*'  As  regards  the  accusation  of  being  savages,  the  Tagals  can  claim 
to  have  treated  their  prisoners  of  war,  both  Spaniards  and  Americans, 
with  humanity,  and  to  be  fairer  fighters  than  the  Boers. 

'*  The  writer  has  endeavored  to  describe  the  people  as  he  found 
them.  If  his  estimate  of  them  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  others, 
it  may  be  that  he  exercised  more  care  in  declining  to  do  business 
with,  or  to  admit  to  his  service,  natives  of  doubtful  reputation  ;  for  he 
found  his  clients  punctual  in  their  payments,  and  his  employes, 
workmen,  and  servants,  skilful,  industrious,  and  grateful  for  benefits 
bestowed." 
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APPENDIX  A. 


[Senate  Document  208,  page  89.] 
'*  (Translation.) 

'^ My  Beloved  Fellow  Countrymen  :  I  accepted  the  treaty  proposed  by 
Don  Pedro  H.  Paterno,  agreeing  with  the  Captain-General  of  these 
islands  that  under  certain  conditions,  and  laying  down  arms  and  dis- 
missing forces  under  my  immediate  control,  because  I  iJelieved  it 
better  for  the  country  than  to  carry  on  the  insurrection  for  which 
resources  were  lacking,  but  since  the  failure  to  fulfil  any  of  the  con- 
ditions, certain  bands  were  dissatisfied  and  remained  under  arms,  and 
since  a  period  of  five  months  has  elapsed  without  any  step  toward 
the  reforms  which  we  demand  to  advance  our  country  to  the  rank  of 
a  civilized  nation,  like  our.  neighbor  Japan,  which  in  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years  has  advanced  to  a  satisfactory  position,  and 
demonstrated  her  power  and  vigor  in  the  late  war  with  China,  while 
the  Spanish  Government  remains  powerless  to  contend  with  certain 
obstacles  which  constantly  arrest  the  progress  of  our  country  with  a 
deadly  influence,  which  has  been  a  principal  factor  in  causing  the 
uprising  of  the  people.  How  that  the  great  and  powerful  North 
American  nation  have  come  to  offer  disinterested  protection  for  the 
effort  to  secure  the  liberation  of  this  country,  I  return  to  assume  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  for  the  attainment  of  our  lofty  aspirations, 
establishing  a  dictatorial  government  which  will  set  forth  decrees 
under  my  sole  responsibility,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  eminent  per- 
sons, until  these  islands  are  completely  conquered  and  able  to  form  a 
constitutional  convention,  and  to  elect  a  president  and  a  cabinet  in 
whose  favor  1  will  duly  resign  the  authority. 

"  Given  in  Cavite,  the  24th  of  May,  1898. 

«'  EMILIO  AGUINALDO." 
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APPENDIX  B. 


[Senate  Document  62,  page  440.] 

"J. 

^'^  Letter  from  Senor  Aguinaldo  to  General  Anderso7i. 

''  July  23, 1898. 
"Brig.-Gen.  T.  M.  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  etc.,  Cavite: 

''  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  your  Excellency,  dated  the  22d  of  the 
present  month,  I  have  the^honor  to  manifest  to  you  the  following  :  — 

"  That  even  supposing  that  the  effects  existing  in  the  storehouse  of 
Don  Antonio  Osorio  were  subject  to  capture,  when  I  established 
myself  in  the  plaza  (town)  of  Cavite,  Admiral  Dewey  authorized  me 
to  dispose  of  everything  that  I  might  find  in  the  same,  including  the 
arms  which  the  Spanish  left  in  the  arsenal.  But  as  he  was  aware  that 
said  effects  belonged  to  the  personal  property  (ownership)  of  a  Filipino 
who  traded  with  them  by  virtue  of  a  contribution  to  the  Spanish 
government,  I  would  not  have  touched  them  had  not  the  owner 
placed  them  at  my  disposition  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

''  I  came  from  Hong  Kong  to  prevent  my  countrymen  from  making 
common  cause  with  the  Spanish  against  the  North  Americans,  pledg- 
ing before  my  word  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  not  give  place  to  (to  allow) 
any  internal  discord,  because  (being)  a  judge  of  their  desires  I  had 
the  strong  conviction  that  I  would  succeed  in  both  objects,  establish- 
ing a  government  according  to  their  desires. 

"  Thus  it  is  that  at  the  beginning  I  proclaimed  the  dictatorship,  and 
afterwards  when  some  of  the  provinces  had  already  liberated  them- 
selves from  .the  Spanish  domination,  I  established  a  revolutionary 
government  that  to-day  exists,  giving  it  a  democratic  and  popular 
character  as  far  as  the  abnormal  circumstances  of  war  permitted,  in 
order  that  they  (the  provinces)  might  be  justly  represented  and 
administered  to  their  satisfaction. 

^'  It  is  true  that  my  government  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  any 
of  the  foreign  powers;  but  we  expect  that  the  great  North  American 
nation,  which  struggled  first  for  Its  independence  and  afterwards  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  is  now  actually  struggling  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  would  look  upon  it  with  greater  benevolence  than 
any  other  nation.  Because  of  this  we  have  always  acknowledged  the 
right  of  preference  to  our  gratitude. 

''  Debtor  to  the  generosity  of  the  North  Americans  and  to  the  favors 
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which  we  have  received  through  Admiral  Dewey,  and  being  more  desir- 
ous than,  any  other  of  preventing  any  conflict  which  would  have  as  a 
result  foreign  intervention,  which  must  be  extremely  prejudicial  not 
alone  to  my  nation,  but  also  to  that  of  your  Excellency,  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  advise  you  of  the  undesirability  of  disembarking  Korth 
American  troops  in  the  places  conquered  by  the  Filipinos  from  the 
Spanish,  without  previous  notice  to  this  government,  because,  as  no 
formal  agreement  yet  exists  between  the  two  nations,  the  Philippine 
people  might  consider  the  occupation  of  its  territories  by  North 
American  troops  as  a  violation  of  its  rights. 

''  I  comprehend  that  without  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  squadron 
the  Philippine  revolution  would  not  have  advanced  so  rapidly. 
Because  of  this  I  take  the  liberty  of  indicating  to  your  Excellency  the 
necessity  that  before  disembarking  troops  you  should  communicate  in 
writing  to  this  government  the  places  that  are  to  be  occupied,  and 
also  the  object  of  the  occupation,  that  the  people  may  be  advised  in 
due  form,  and  (thus)  prevent  the  commission  of  any  transgressions 
against  friendship.  I  can  answer  for  my  people,  because  they  have 
given  me  evident  proofs  of  their  absolute  confidence  in  my  govern- 
ment, but  I  cannot  answer  for  that  which  another  nation,  whose 
friendship  is  not  well  guaranteed, might  inspire  in  it  (the people);  and 
it  is  certain  that  I  do  this  not  as  a  menace,  but  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  true  and  sincere  friendship  which  I  have  always  professed  to  the 
North  American  people  in  the  complete  security  that  it  will  find 
itself  completely  identified  with  our  cause  of  liberty. 

*'  I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"EMILIO  AGUINALDO.'^ 
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THE   INSURGENT   GOVERNMENT. 
MAY,    1898,  TO  NOVEMBER,   1899. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Undoubtedly,  the  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  with 
regard  to  the  Filipinos  is  the  character  of  the  government 
which  was  established  by  them  while  we  were  engaged  in 
reducing  Manila  and  in  negotiating  with  Spain  for  the  cession 
of  the  archipelago.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  such  informa- 
tion is  so  singularly  hard  to  obtain.  Before  the  war  broke 
out  between  the  Americans  and  the  insurgents  little  informa- 
tion was  gathered  about  the  so-called  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment, and  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  Americans  to  do  more  than  judge  from  hearsay 
evidence,  or  from  the  necessarily  unrepresentative  conditions 
at  the  front.  There  are,  however,  certain  incontrovertible 
facts  which,  while  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scope  or 
efficiency  of  the  government,  are  yet  helpful  in  an  attempt  to 
trace  its  external  development.  These  facts  may  be  briefly 
outlined  as  follows. 


Outline  of  Events. 

Before  the  American  fleet  set  sail  for  Manila  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  Filipino  junta  in  Hongkong 
sent  forward  a  proclamation  *  to  the  Filipinos,  announcing 
that  '*  Divine  Providence  is  about  to  place  independence  within 
our  reach,*'  and  bidding  the  people  make  common  cause  with 
the  Americans  against  the  Spaniards.  On  May  19  Aguinaldo 
arrived  on  the  U.  S.  S.  McCulloch,  and  landed  at  Cavite 
*  See  Appendix,  page  92, 
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where  he  proceeded  to  organize  an  army  and  a  government 
under  the  protection  of  our  guns.  Five  days  after  his  landing, 
on  May  24,  he  issued  a  proclamation  *  stating  that  he  proposed 
to  set  up  a  dictatorial  government  which  should  be  in  force 
until  a  constitutional  government  could  be  organized.  On  June 
18  the  dictatorial  government  was  proclaimed  and  instructions 
issued  "  concerning  the  elections,  formation  of  police,  the 
courts,  and  the  levying  and  collection  of  taxes."  f  Five  days 
later  this  dictatorial  government  gave  way  to  the  Revolution- 
ary Government  with  an  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
department.  J  August  6  recognition  was  asked  of  foreign 
nations.  §  September  15  the  Insurgent  Congress  assembled 
at  Malolos  (which  city  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment), and  January  23,  1899,  the  Revolutionary  Government 
gave  way  to  the  so-called  Philippine  Republic  (still  under 
the  presidency  of  Aguinaldo),  and  the  Philippine  constitution 
was  adopted.  |1  All  these  events  were  reported  to  Washing- 
ton, by  letter  or  cable,  as  they  took  place. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  February  4,  1899, 
the  Philippine  capital  was  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the 
advance  of  the  American  army,  from  Malolos  to  San  Isidro, 
later  to  Tarlac,  and  finally  to  Bayonbong.  In  November, 
1899,  Bayonbong  was  abandoned,  Aguinaldo  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  it  was  formally  announced  by  the  United 
States  officials  that  the  so-called  Insurgent  Government  was 
disrupted. 

Scope  of  Government. 

Of  course  the  above  facts  give  no  information  whatever  as 
to  the  amount  of  territory  controlled  by  this  so-called  Revo- 
lutionary Government  nor  as  to  its  efficiency.  Apart  from 
the  claims  of  the  insurgents  on  the  first  point,  the  earliest 

*  See  Appendix,  page  93. 

t  See  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  page  432. 

X  Ibid,  page  433. 

§  See  Appendix,  page  94. 

II  See  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  page  107. 


information  gained  directly  by  Americans  is  to  be  found  in  the 
report  quoted  on  page  36  to  page  62  below,  of  the  two  naval 
officers,  Wilcox  and  Sargent,  who,  under  the  authority  of 
Admiral  Dewey  travelled  through  northern  Luzon  in  October 
and  November,  1898.  These  officers  travelled  through  nine  of 
the  twenty-three  provinces  in  Luzon,  and  found  the  insurgent 
government  established  in  each  province  they  visited. 

December  30,  General  Otis  cabled  to  Washington :  "  All 
military  stations  outside  of  Luzon  with  the  exception  of  Zam- 
boanga  turned  over  to  the  inhabitants,  who  may  be  denomi- 
nated insurgents  with  more  or  less  hostility  to  the  United 
States."  In  January,  General  Otis  says  that  not  a  province 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  Aguinaldo,  and  he  adds,  "  The 
southern  islands  are  obedient." 

That  same  month,  when  our  forces  attempted  to  take  pos- 
session of  Iloilo,  Island  of  Panay,  in  the  Visayan  group,  they 
were  met  with  the  answer  that  the  people  of  Iloilo  owed 
allegiance  to  the  "  Central  Revolutionary  Government  at 
Malolos,"  and  could  not  surrender  the  city  without  permission 
from  the  president.  Seven  months  later  in  September,  1899, 
General  Bates  had  a  conference  with  some  insurrectos  of 
Mindanao  who  *' considered  their  cause  identical  with  that  of 
Aguinaldo  in  Luzon."* 

In  November,  1899,  just  before  the  insurgent  government 
was  disrupted  by  the  United  States  forces,  two  American 
prisoners,  Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  Albert  Sonnichsen,  re- 
ported Aguinaldo's  authority  paramount  in  the  northwestern 
provinces  of  Luzon  where  they  were  confined.  It  must  be 
inferred  from  the  above  that  the  government  which  Aguinaldo 
represented  was  at  least  in  nominal  control  of  practically  all 
the  archipelago  outside  of  Manila.f 


*  Report  of  Lieut. -General  Commanding  the  Army,  for  1900.     Part  4,  page  422. 

t  This  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the  claim  made  in  Paris  in  December,  1898, 
by  Agoncillo,  the  official  representative  of  the  insurgent  government,  to  the 
effect  that  the  revolutionary  flag  waved  over  all  but  three  of  the  posts  outside  of 
Manila,  which  had  been  previously  held  by  the  Spaniards. 


Character  of  Governiiieiit. 

The  most  important  question,  however,  is  not  how  much 
territory  the  insurgent  government  controlled,  but  how 
far  that  government  was  a  mere  scheme  on  paper,  how  far 
it  represented  a  faction  which  imposed  itself  upon  a  dis- 
organized and  terrorized  community,  or  how  far  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  evidence  upon 
this  point  is  for  the  most  part  incidental,  being  embodied  in 
statements  which  bear  immediately  upon  some  other  matter, 
and,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  regrettably  meagre  and  discrepant. 
As  will  be  seen  below,  the  testimony  of  those  who  observed 
conditions  from  Manila  or  vicinity  is,  on  the  whole,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  statements  of  those  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  conditions  in  the  interior. 


PART  I. 

WITNESSES    IN    MANILA  AND    VICINITY. 

Consul  Wildman^s  liCtter.* 

[Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  was  the  United  States  Consul 
in  Hongkong  at  the  time  war  was  declared  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  During  the  previous  months  he  had 
as  he  says,  ''been  very  closely  connected"  with  the  fortunes 
of  *' forty  or  fifty  PhiUppine  leaders/'  As  will  be  seen  below, 
he  assisted  Aguinaldo  in  returning  to  his  native  land,  and 
acted  as  adviser  in  the  plans  for  setting  up  a  Filipino  gov- 
ernment] 

Consul  Wildman  to  Assistant  Secretary  Moore, 

"  No.  63.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States. 

''Hong  Kong,  July  18,  1898. 

{Summary  of  omitted  paragraphs:  Spain  cannot  regain  the  Philip- 
pines. Superior  character  of  the  native  leaders  over  both  Malays  and 
Cubans.  They  want  United  States  citizenship.  Falsity  of  statement 
that  Aguinaldo  sold  his  country  for  gold.  Interviews  with  insurgent 
leaders.] 

"  On  May  2,  Aguinaldo  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  and  imme- 
diately called  on  me.  It  was  May  16  before  I  could  obtain 
permission  from  Admiral  Dewey  to  allow  Aguinaldo  to  go  by 
the  United  States  ship  McCullochy  and  I  put  him  aboard  in 
the  night,  so  as  to  save  any  complications  with  the  local  gov- 
ernment. Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  Aguinaldo  at 
Cavite,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  which  I  had  outlined  for 
him  before  he  left,  forbidding  pillage,  and  making  it  a  crim- 
inal offence  to  maltreat  neutrals.  He,  of  course,  organized  a 
government  of  which  he  was  dictator,  — an  absolutely  neces- 

*  Senate  Doeument  62,  55th  Cong.,  3d  Bess.,  page  337. 
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sary  step,  if  he  hoped  to  maintain  control  over  the  natives, — 
and  from  that  date  until  the  present  time,  he  has  been  unin- 
terruptedly successful  in  the  field,  and  dignified  and  just  as 
the  head  of  his  government.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment to  me  by  letter,  he  has  been  approached  by  both  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Germans,  and  has  had  tempting  offers 
made  him  by  the  Catholic  Church.  He  has  been  watched 
very  closely  by  Admiral  Dewey,  Consul  Williams,  and  his 
own  junta  here  in  Hong  Kong,  and  nothing  of  moment  has 
occurred  which  would  lead  any  one  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  promises  made  to  me  in  this 
consulate. 

*^The  insurgents  are  fighting  for  freedom  from  the  Spanish 
rule  and  rely  upon  the  well-known  sense  of  justice  that  con- 
trols all  the  actions  of  our  government  as  to  their  future. 

[Omissions:  Insurgent  government  of  Philippines  cannot  be  dealt 
with  capriciously,] 

"  I  have  the  honor,  etc., 
"  RouNSEVELLE  WiLDMAN,  Cofisul- General!^ 


General  Anderson's  Letter.* 

[Brigadier-General  Thomas  M.  Anderson  arrived  in  Manila 
Harbor  June  30,  1898.  He  landed  in  Cavite  Province  near 
Manila.  I'he  following  statement  was  made,  as  will  be  seen, 
three  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  the  Philippines :] 

**  \Extract^^ 
'*  Headquarters  First  Brigade, 

**  U.  S.  Expeditionary  Forces, 
"  Cavite  Arsenal,  P.  /.,  July  21,  1898. 
"  Adjutant-General  United  States  Army, 
"  Washington,  D.  C. : 
"  Since  I  wrote  last,   Aguinaldo  has  put  in  operation  an 
elaborate  system  of  military  government,  under  his  assumed 
*  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  12. 
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authority  as  dictator,  and  has  prohibited  any  supplies  being 
given  us,  except  by  his  order.  As  to  this  last,  I  have  written 
to  him  that  our  requisitions  on  the  country  for  horses,  ox 
carts,  fuel  and  bamboo  (to  make  scaling  ladders)  must  be 
filled,  and  that  he  must  aid  in  having  them  filled.  His 
assumption  of  civil  authority  I  have  ignored,  and  let  him 
know  verbally  that  I  could,  and  would,  not  recognize  it,  while 
I  did  not  recognize  him  as  a  military  leader. 

*'  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  have  made  no  formal  protest 
against  his  proclamation  as  dictator,  his  declaration  of  martial 
law,  and  publication  and  execution  of  a  despotic  sort  of  gov- 
ernment. I  wrote  such  a  protest  but  did  not  publish  it  at 
Admiral  Dewey's  request,  and  also  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
susceptibilities  of  Major-General  Merritt,  but  I  have  let  it  be 
known  in  every  other  way  that  we  do  not  recognize  the  dic- 
tatorship. 

**  These  people  only  respect  force  and  firmness.  I  sub- 
mit with  all  deference,  that  we  have  heretofore  underrated 
the  native.  They  are  not  ignorant,  savage  tribes,  but  have  a 
civilization  of  their  own  ;  and  although  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance, are  fierce  fighters,  and  for  a  tropical  people  they  are 
industrious.  A  small  detail  of  natives  will  do  more  work  in 
a  given  time  than  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  ***** 

[Stars  are  as  given  in  the  Senate  Document.^ 

*' Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
^'Brigadier-General,  U.  S,  V.,  Commanding, 

**  True  copy : 

''J.   F.  Bell,  Major  of  Engineers^  U.  S.   V.'' 


General  Merritt's  Statement.* 

[Major«General  Wesley  Merritt  arrived  at  Cavite  July  25, 
1898,  entered  Manila  August  13  and  left  August  30  of  the 
same  year  to   testify  before  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris. 

♦  Report  of  Secretary  of  War,  for  1898,  Vol.  I.,  Part  i,  page  50. 
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He  states  that,  "  It  was  part  of  my  policy  that  we  should 
keep  ourselves  aloof  from  Aguinaldo  as  much  as  possible  "  ; 
and  his  only  comment  on  the  Aguinaldo  government  is  as 
follows :  ] 

**  Shortly  after  the  naval  battle  of  Manila  Bay  the  principal 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  came  to 
Cavite  from  Hong  Kong,  and,  with  consent  of  our  naval 
authorities,  began  active  work  in  raising  troops  and  pushing 
the  Spaniards  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Manila.  Having 
met  with  some  success  and  the  natives  flocking  to  his  assist- 
ance, he  proclaimed  an  independent  government  of  republican 
form  with  himself  as  president,  and,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival 
in  the  islands,  the  entire  edifice  of  executive  and  legislative 
departments  and  subdivisions  of  territory  for  administrative 
purposes  had  been  accomplished,  at  least  on  paper,  and  the 
Filipinos  held  military  possession  of  many  points  in  the 
islands  other  than  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila." 


General  Oreeiie's  Account. 

[In  introducing  General  Greene's  testimony  before  the 
Paris  Commission*  General  Merritt  states  that  General 
Greene  arrived  in  the  Philippines  ''about  the  middle  of  July," 
and  that  he  left  the  "latter  part  of  August";  that  he  was 
never  in  the  interior,  but  was  in  Manila  for  "about  two 
weeks."  "He  was  out  on  the  lines  all  the  time,"  says  Gen- 
eral Merritt,  "  and  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  investigat- 
ing with  the  citizens  and  soldiers.  He  knew  some  of  the 
ranking  officers,  although  he  did  not  know  Aguinaldo  nor 
have  anything  to  do  with  him." 

He  gained  his  information,  says  General  Merritt,  from 
"  the  contact  that  would  naturally  occur  from  an  active  man 
moving  around  and  seeing  more  or  less  of  them   [the  insur- 

*  For  all  quotations  which  follow,  see  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.,  3d 
Sess.,  pages  362  and  363. 
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gents,  Spaniards,  and  foreign  residents]  and  hearing  them 
talk."  While  in  Manila  he  held  a  position  "  analogous  to 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  way  he  got  a  good  deal  of  information, 
which  came  to  him  from  different  sources/' 

General  Greene's  account  is  as  follows  :  ]  * 

"  On  the  1 8th  of  June  Aguinaldo  issued  a  proclamation 
from  Cavite  establishing  a  dictatorial  government,  with  him- 
self as  dictator.  In  each  village  or  pueblo  a  chief  (jefe)  was 
to  be  elected,  and  in  each  ward  a  headman  (cabeza) ;  also  in 
each  pueblo  three  delegates,  —  one  of  police,  one  of  justice, 
and  one  of  taxes.  These  were  to  constitute  the  junta  or 
assembly,  and  after  consulting  the  junta  the  chiefs  of  pueblos 
were  to  elect  a  chief  of  province  and  three  counsellors,  —  one 
of  police,  one  of  justice,  and  one  of  taxes.  They  were  also  to 
elect  one  or  more  representatives  from  each  province  to  form 
the  revolutionary  congress. 

"  This  was  followed,  on  June  20,  by  a  decree  giving  more 
detailed  instructions  in  regard  to  the  elections.  On  June  23, 
another  decree  followed  changing  the  title  of  the  government 
from  dictatorial  to  revolutionary,  and  of  the  chief  officer  from 
dictator  to  president ;  announcing  a  cabinet,  with  a  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  marine,  and  commerce,  another  of  war  and 
public  works,  another  of  police  and  internal  order,  justice, 
instruction,  and  hygiene,  and  another  of  taxes,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures ;  the  powers  of  the  president  and  congress 
were  defined,  and  a  code  of  military  justice  was  formulated. 

*'  At  the  same  date  a  manifesto  was  issued  to  the  world 
explaining  the  reasons  and  purposes  of  the  revolution.  On 
June  27,  another  decree  was  issued  containing  instructions  in 
regard  to  elections.  On  August  6,  an  address  was  issued  to 
foreign  governments  stating  that  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment was  in  operation  and  control  in  fifteen  provinces,  and 
that  in  response  to  a  petition  of  the  duly  elected  chiefs  of 
these  provinces  an  appeal  is  made  for  recognition  of  belliger- 
ency and  independence.     Translations  of  these  various  docu- 

*  Senate  Document  62,  page  422. 
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ments  all  appended  [omitted  in   this  pamphlet],   marked,  *  B/ 
'C:  *D;  'E;  *F/  *G,'  and  ^H/ 

**The  scheme  of  government  is  set  forth  in  the  decree  of 
June  23,  marked  *D.'  An  examination  of  this  document 
shows  that  it  provides  for  a  dictatorship  of  the  familiar  South 
American  type.  All  power  is  centered  in  the  president,  and 
he  is  not  responsible  to  any  one  for  his  acts.  He  is  declared 
to  be  *the  personification  of  the  Philippine  public,  and  in  this 
view  cannot  be  held  responsible  while  he  holds  office.  His 
term  will  last  until  the  Revolution  triumphs/  He  appoints 
not  only  the  heads  of  departments,  but  all  their  subordinates, 
and  without  reference  to  Congress.  This  body  is  composed 
of  a  single  chamber  of  representatives  from  each  province. 
The  election  is  to  be  conducted  by  an  agent  of  the  President, 
and  the  qualifications  of  electors  are*  those  inhabitants  most 
distinguished  for  high  character,  social  position,  and  honor- 
able conduct.* 

**  If  any  province  is  still  under  Spanish  rule,  its  representa- 
tive is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Congress  is  to 
deliberate  on  *all  grave  and  transcendental  questions  whose 
decision  admits  of  delay  and  adjournment,  but  the  President 
may  decide  questions  of  urgent  character,  giving  the  reasons 
for  his  decision  in  a  message  to  Congress.'  The  acts  of  Con- 
gress are  not  binding  until  approved  by  the  President,  and  he 
has  the  power  of  absolute  veto. 

**  Congress  was  to  hold  its  first  session  at  Malolos  about 
September  20. 

**  While  this  scheme  of  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  yet 
it  claims  to  be  only  temporary,  and  intended  to  *  prepare  the 
country  so  that  a  true  republic  may  be  established.'  *  It  also 
provides  a  rude  form  of  governmental  machinery  for  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  province.  To  what  extent  it  has  actually 
gone  into  operation,  it  is  difficult  to  say.      Aguinaldo  claims 

*This  claim  that  the  purely  despotic  government  should  be  only  temporary  is 
borne  out  by  later  events.  See  Report  of  Wilcox  and  Sargent,  page  52,  below. 
See,  also,  General  Otis's  Report,  page  26,  below.  The  constitution  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  was  adopted  January  23,  1899. 
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in  his  address  of  August  6,  that  it  is  in  force  in  fifteen  prov- 
inces, whose  aggregate  population  is  about  2,000,000.  They 
include  the  island  of  Mindoro  and  about  one-half  of  Luzon. 
None  of  these  (except  Cavite)  have  yet  been  visited  by 
Americans,  and  all  communication  with  them  by  the  Spanish 
Government  at  Manila  has  been  cut  off  since  May  i. 

*^  In  the  province  of  Cavite  and  that  portion  of  the  province 
of  Manila  outside  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  insurgent  troops,  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  their  military  forces,  military  headquarters,  etc.,  were 
very  much  in  evidence,  occupying  the  principal  houses  and 
churches  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  but  there  were  no  signs 
of  civil  government  or  administration.  It  was  reported,  how- 
ever, that  Aguinaldo's  agents  were  levying  taxes  or  forced 
contributions  not  only  in  the  outside  villages  but  (after  we 
entered  Manila)  by  means  of  secret  agents  in  the  market 
places  of  the  city  itself.  At  Aguinaldo's  headquarters,  in 
Bacoor,  there  were  signs  of  activity  and  business,  and  it  was 
reported  that  his  cabinet  officers  were  in  constant  session 
there.  Aguinaldo  himself  never  failed  to  claim  all  the  pre- 
rogatives due  to  his  alleged  position  as  the  de  facto  ruler  of 
the  country. 

'*The  only  general  officer  who  saw  him  or  had  any  direct 
communication  with  him  was  General  Anderson.  He  did 
much  to  thwart  this  officer  in  organizing  a  native  wagon  train 
and  otherwise  providing  for  his  troops,  and  he  went  so  far  in 
a  letter  of  July  23  (copy  herewith  marked  *J,'*)  as  to  warn 
General  Anderson  not  to  land  American  troops  on  Philippine 
soil  without  his  consent  —  a  notice  which  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  was  ignored.  The  day  after  the  attack  on  Manila 
he  sent  staff  officers  to  the  same  general  asking  for  our  plans 
of  attack  so  that  their  troops  could  enter  Manila  with  us. 
The  same  request  had  previously  been  made  to  me  by  one  of 
his  brigade  commanders,  to  which  I  replied  that  I  was  not 
authorized  to  give  the  information  desired. 

"Aguinaldo  did  not  call   upon  General   Merritt   upon  his 

*This  letter  is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix,  page  95. 
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arrival,  and  this  enabled  the  latter  to  avoid  any  communication 
with  him,  either  direct  or  indirect,  until  after  Manila  had  been 
taken.  General  Merritt  then  received  one  of  Aguinaldo's 
staff  officers  in  his  office  as  military  governor.  The  interview 
lasted  more  than  an  hour.  General  Merritt  referred  to  his 
proclamation  as  showing  the  conditions  under  which  the 
American  troops  had  come  to  Manila,  and  the  nature  of  the 
military  government  which  would  be  maintained  until  further 
orders  from  Washington.  He  agreed  upon  the  lines  outside 
of  the  city  of  Manila  up  to  which  the  insurgent  troops  should 
come,  but  no  farther,  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  he  asked  for 
possession  of  the  water  works,  which  was  given;  and  while 
expressing  our  friendship  and  sympathy  for  the  Philippine 
people,  he  stated  very  positively  that  the  United  States 
government  had  placed  at  his  disposal  an  ample  force  for 
carrying  out  his  instructions,  and  even  if  the  services  of 
Aguinaldo's  forces  had  been  needed  as  allies  he  should  not 
have  felt  at  liberty  to  accept  them. 

'*The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  Aguinaldo's  government 
and  troops  will  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulty,  and  will  require  much  tact  and  skill  in 
solution.  The  United  States  government,  through  its  naval 
commander,  has  to  some  extent  made  use  of  them  for  dis. 
tinctly  military  purposes,  viz.,  to  harass  and  annoy  the 
Spanish  troops,  to  wear  them  out  in  the  trenches,  to  blockade 
Manila  on  the  land  side,  and  to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible 
to  the  Spanish  government  prior  to  the  arrival  of  our  troops ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  admiral  allowed  them  to  take  arms 
and  munitions  which  he  had  captured  at  Cavite,  and  their 
ships  to  pass  in  and  out  of  Manila  Bay  in  their  expeditions 
against  other  provinces.  But  the  admiral  has  been  very 
careful  to  give  Aguinaldo  no  assurance  of  recognition  and  no 
pledges  or  promises  of  any  description.  The  services  which 
Aguinaldo  and  his  adherents  rendered  in  preparing  the  way 
for  attack  on  Manila  are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration ; 
but,  after  all,  they  were  small  in  comparison  with  what  was 
done   by  our  own  fleet  and  army. 
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"  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Aguinaldo's  govern- 
ment has  any  elements  of  stability.  In  the  first  place, 
Agiiinaldo  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years  ;  prior  to 
the  insurrection  of  1896  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster  and 
afterwards  a  ^^<^^r;^^^/(?r<;^//^  and  municipal  captain  in  one  of 
the  pueblos  of  the  Province  of  Cavite.  He  is  not  devoid  of 
ability,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  clever  writers.  But  the 
educated  and  intelligent  Filipinos  of  Manila  say  that  not 
only  is  he  lacking  in  ability  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  if 
an  election  for  president  were  held  he  would  not  even  be  a 
candidate  He  is  a  successful  leader  of  the  insurgents,  has 
the  confidence  of  young  men  in  the  country  districts,  prides 
himself  on  his  military  ability,  and  if  a  republic  could  be 
established  the  post  he  would  probably  choose  for  himself 
would  be  general-in-chief  of  the  army. 

"  In  the  next  place,  Aguinaldo's  government,  or  any 
entirely  independent  government,  does  not  command  the 
hearty  support  of  the  large  body  of  Filipinos,  both  in  Manila 
and  outside,  who  have  property,  education,  and  intelligence. 
Their  hatred  of  Spanish  rule  is  very  keen,  and  they  will 
co-operate  with  Aguinaldo  or  any  one  else  to  destroy  it  But 
after  that  is  done  they  fully  realize  that  they  must  have  the 
support  of  some  strong  nation  for  many  years  before  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  manage  their  own  affairs  alone.  The 
nation  to  which  they  all  turn  is  America,  and  their  ideal  is  a 
Philippine  republic  under  American  protection,  such  as-  they 
have  heard  is  to  be  granted  in  Cuba.  But  when  it  comes  to 
defining  their  ideas  of  protection  and  the  respective  rights 
and  duties  of  each  under  it  —  what  portion  of  the  government 
is  to  be  administered  by  them  and  what  portion  by  us,  how 
the  revenues  are  to  be  collected,  and  in  what  proportion  the 
expenses  are  to  be  divided  —  they  have  no  clearly  defined 
ideas  at  all ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  have, 
after  generations  of  Spanish  rule,  without  any  experience  in 
self-government.  The  sentiment  of  this  class  —  the  educated 
natives  with  property  at  stake  —  looks  upon  the  prospect  of 
Aguinaldo's   government    and   forces   enterinf^    Manila  wi»-h 
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almost  as  much  dread  as  the  foreign  merchants  or  the 
Spaniards  themselves. 

**  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  purely  a 
Tagalo  insurrection.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  races  in 
the  Philippines,  each  speaking  a  different  dialect,  but  five 
sixths  of  the  entire  Christian  population  is  composed  of  the 
Tagalos  and  Visayas.  The  former  live  in  Mindoro  and  the 
southern  half  of  Luzon,  and  the  latter  in  Cebu,  Iloilo,  and 
other  islands  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  The  Tagalos  are 
more  numerous  than  the  Visayas,  but  both  races  are  about 
equal  in  civilization,  intelligence,  and  wealth.  It  is  claimed 
by  Aguinaldo's  partisans  that  the  Visayas  are  in  sympathy 
with  his  insurrection  and  intend  to  send  representatives  to 
the  Congress.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Visayas  have  taken 
no  active  part  in  the  present  insurrection  nor  in  that  of  1896 ; 
that  the  Spanish  government  is  still  in  full  control  at  Cebu 
and  Iloilo  and  in  the  Visayas  Islands  and  that  Aguinaldo  has 
as  yet  made  no  effort  to  attack  them.  The  Visayas  number 
nearly  two  million,  or  about  as  many  as  the  population  of  all 
the  Tagalo  provinces  which  Aguinaldo  claims  to  have  cap- 
tured. There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  will  support 
his  pretensions,  and  many  reasons  to  believe  that,  on  account 
of  racial  prejudices  and  jealousies  and  other  causes,  they  will 
oppose  him. 

**  Upon  one  point  all  are  agreed,  except  possibly  Aguinaldo 
and  his  immediate  adherents,  and  that  is,  that  no  native 
government  can  maintain  itself  without  the  active  support 
and  protection  of  a  strong  foreign  government.  This  being 
admitted,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  foreign  government 
can  give  this  protection  without  taking  such  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  affairs  as  is  practically  equivalent  to 
governing  in  its  own  name  and  for  its  own  account. 

'*  If  the  United  States  should  evacuate  these  islands, 
anarchy  and  civil  war  will  immediately  ensue  and  lead  to 
foreign  intervention.  The  insurgents  were  furnished  arms 
and  the  moral  support  of  the  navy  prior  to  our  arrival,  and 
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we  cannot  ignore  obligations,  either  to  the  insurgents  or  to 
foreign  nations,  which  our  own  acts  have  imposed  upon  us. 
The  Spanish  Government  is  completely  demoralized,  and 
Spanish  power  is  dead  beyond  all  possibilty  of  resurrection. 
Spain  would  be  unable  to  govern  these  islands  if  we  sur- 
rendered them.  Spaniards,  individually,  stand  in  great  fear 
of  the  insurgents.  The  Spanish  Government  is  disorgan- 
ized and  their  treasury  bankrupt,  with  a  large  floating  debt. 
The  loss  of  property  has  been  great.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Filipinos  cannot  govern  the  country  without  the  support  of 
some  strong  nation.  They  acknowledge  this  themselves,  and 
say  their  desire  is  for  independence  under  American  protec- 
tion, but  they  have  only  vague  ideas  as  to  what  our  relative 
positions  would  be  —  what  part  we  should  take  in  collecting 
and  expending  the  revenue,  and  administering  the  govern- 
ment." * 

Major  Bell's  Accouiit.t 

[General  Merritt  in  presenting  Major  Bell's  testimony  to 
the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Major  Bell  was  an  officer  on  my  staff  and  went  out  there 
before  I  did,  conducted  the  secret  service  and  was  very 
active.  He  moved  around  in  the  insurgent  lines,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  Spanish  lines,  though  I  forbade  his 
being  disguised  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  All  the  risk  he 
took  was  as  an  officer  of  the  army.  He  knows  the  army  and 
navy  officers  from  Aguinaldo  down,  and  had  frequent  confer- 
ences with  him  and  his  officers.  His  report  relates  more 
particularly  to  the  situation  as  regards  the  Filipino  army. 
Major  Bell  got  his  information  before  I  arrived  there  and  at 
the  time  I  was  there." 

Major  Bell's  account,  quoted  below,  was  written  August  29 
(that  is  a  little  morethan  a  fortnight  before  the  assembling  of 
the  Congress  at  Malolos).] 

*  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  page  374. 
t  Ibid,  page  380. 
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**  Aguinaldo's  following,  however,  is  not  so  great,  nor  can 
all  of  those  who  are  under  arms  be  considered  equal  in  loyalty 
to  their  chief.  Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  among 
them,  and  General  Aguinaldo  is  just  now  experiencing  con- 
siderable  difficulty  in  maintaining  control  over  his  loosely 
organized  forces.  He  has  certain  men  among  his  leaders 
who  are  dishonest  and  unv/orthy,  and  are  now  guilty  of  con- 
duct which  seriously  reflects  upon  the  character  of  the  insur- 
gent. This  is  well  known  to  General  Aguinaldo,  but  he  is 
powerless  to  prevent  it,  because  he  realizes  that  an  effort  to 
do  so  would  be  an  end  of  their  subordination  to  him. 

'*  Concerning  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  to  govern  them- 
selves I  regret  to  say  that  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opin- 
ion previously  expressed,  that  they  are  unfit.  I  wish  my 
opinion  might  be  otherwise,  for  I  prefer  to  believe  them 
capable  of  self-government.  There  are  a  number  of  Filipinos 
whom  I  have  met,  among  them  General  Aguinaldo  and  a  few 
of  his  leaders,  whom  I  believe  thoroughly  trustworthy  and 
fully  capable  of  self-government,  and  the  main  reliance  for 
small  official  positions  and  many  larger  ones  would  be  upon  peo- 
ple who  know  no  standard  of  government  other  than  that  the 
Spaniards  have  furnished.  Their  sense  of  equity  and  justice 
seems  not  fully  developed,  and  their  readiness  to  coerce  those 
who  come  under  their  power  has  been  strongly  illustrated  in 
this  city  since  our  occupation.  A  regularly  organized  system 
of  blackmail  has  been  instituted  under  the  guise  of  making 
subscriptions  to  the  insurgent  cause.  None  of  this  money 
ever  reaches  the  treasury  of  the  so-called  Filipino  Govern- 
ment, but  is  doubtless  divided  among  the  petty  chiefs  who 
assume  to  authorize  subordinates  to  collect  it. 

**  The  Filipinos  themselves,  living  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  are  daily  terrorized  and  interfered  with  by  small  bands 
of  marauding  insurgents,  who  molest  them  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  the  accumulation  of  booty. 

"  Aguinaldo  has  in  Hong  Kong  about  ^300,000,  and  in 
Bacoor  about  ^220,000  of  public  funds.  He  has  commissioned 
an  agent  to  purchase   all  the    nitrate  of  soda  to  be  found  in 
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Manila,  and  a  lot  more  in  China  and  Japan.  He  has  a  car- 
tridge factory  at  Imus  capable  of  working  400  people.  He 
proposes  soon  to  move  his  headquarters  to  Malolos,  on  the 
railroad,  north  of  Manila,  and  only  about  thirty  minutes'  ride 
from  the  city. 

'*  There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  but  what  Aguinaldo  and 
his  leaders  will  resist  any  attempt  of  any  government  to  reor- 
ganize a  colonial  government  here.  They  are  especially  bitter 
toward  the  Spaniards,  but  equally  determined  not  to  submit 
any  longer  to  being  a  colony  of  any  other  government.  What 
they  would  like  best  of  all  would  be  a  Filipino  Republic  with  an 
American  protectorate,  for  none  realize  their  inability  more 
clearly  than  they  to  maintain  a  republic  without  protection  of 
some  stronger  power.  Though  they  would  prefer  protection 
from  America,  they  would  accept  it  from  any  government  save 
Spain. 

*'  Aguinaldo  has  not  a  universal  following  among  the  Fili- 
pinos. Though  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  leader 
there  is  at  present  among  the  Filipinos,  there  are  many  of  the 
wealthiest,  most  prominent,  and  most  influential  Filipino  citi- 
zens who  do  not  follow  him  and  would  not  vote  for  him  as 
president,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord.  The  native 
population  of  Manila  are  generally  opposed  to  the  insurrec- 
tionists. 

**  A  number  of  the  rich  and  prominent  Filipino  citizens  have 
told  me  that  if  the  United  States  would  govern  this  country 
for  one  year,  Aguinaldo's  following  would  so  dwindle  that  he 
would  have  no  army  left. 

**  All  the  people,  except  the  Spaniards,  foreign  residents 
and  natives  feel  alike  that  a  native  government  would  be  better 
than  the  continuation  of  Spanish  rule  ;  and  I  guess  it  would, 
for  nothing  could  possibly  be  worse  than  the  Spanish  regime 
as  it  has  long  existed  here.  There  is  a  very  respectable  and 
considerable  number  of  Spaniards  who  openly  condemn  the 
corruption  that  has  existed  under  the  Spanish  Dominion  and 
doubtless  many  more  would  so  express  themselves  if  they 
dared. 
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"  Aguinaldo  has  recently  sent  all  of  his  adjutants  (eight  in 
number)  into  the  city,  and  assigned  them  regular  districts,  in 
which  they  are  expected  to  observe  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting interference  with  citizens  by  members  of  the  insur- 
rectionary forces.  He  is  anxious  to  maintain  the  best 
appearance  and  credit  for  his  waning  cause. 

"  It  is  openly  asserted  by  many  of  his  sympathizers  that 
some  of  his  agents  are  collecting  subscriptions  with  a  view  of 
running  away  into  the  mountains  with  sufficient  cash  to 
maintain  themselves  in  ease.  No  one  is  better  aware  of  all 
these  facts  than  Aguinaldo  himself,  and,  realizing  that  he  was 
losing  instead  of  gaining  ground,  he  has  recently  called  into 
counsel  a  number  of  prominent  and  wealthy  Filipinos,  who 
have  never  allied  themselves  with  his  cause,  and  at  least  one 
of  whom  has  fought  in  the  trenches  against  him  within  the 
past  month.  From  among  these  men  he  has  organized  a 
committee  to  take  charge  in  the  city  of  Manila  of  all  affairs 
affecting  his  cause  and  the  good  of  the  people.  Few  of  these 
men  are  really  favorable  to  a  Filipino  government,  and  all 
those  who  have  much  property  at  stake  are  praying  that  the 
Americans  will  continue  in  the  country  :  so  are  all  the  foreign 
residents,  except  the  Spanish." 


General  Otis's  Keports. 

[Major-General  E.  S.  Otis,  U.  S.  V.,  arrived  in  Manila 
Harbor  August  21,  1898,  and  remained  in  the  Philippines 
until  May,  1900.  His  headquarters  were  in  Manila,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  went  into  the  interior. 
His  information  is  apparently  based  on  the  statements  of 
United  States  Army  officers,  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of 
and  visitors  to  Manila,  and  complaints  made  to  him  by 
Filipinos  living  in  the  interior.  In  his  first  report,  dated 
August  31,  1899,  he  gives  no  consecutive  account  of  the 
government    maintained  by  the  insurgents,  but  furnishes  a 
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certain  amount  of  information  by  incidental  references  which 
are  quoted  below,] 

Report  of  August,  1899. 

*' The  insurgents,  too,  whose  government  had  taken  firm 
root  at  Malolos,  were,  through  the  medium  of  the  President, 
Cabinet,  and  Congress,  reeling  off  decrees  and  constitutional 
provisions  at  a  rapid  rate.  Their  army  was  continually 
successful  against  the  small  Spanish  garrisons  scattered 
throughout  the  islands,  and  they  were  beginning  to  acquire 
the  belief  that  they  were  invincible.  Revenue  was  their 
need  and  desire,  and  this  they  began  to  derive  quite  largely 
from  imposing  export  duties  on  all  products  shipped  to  Manila 
from  any  shipping  point  in  their  possession,  compelling  the 
merchants  to  pay  on  their  property  some  ten  per  cent  ad 
valorem  upon  removal.  These  many  obstacles  so  impeded 
commerce  that  trade  languished  and  the  customs  revenues 
were  greatly  impaired."  * 

*'  Repeated  conferences  were  held  with  influential  insur- 
gents whose  chief  aim  appeared  to  be  to  obtain  some  authori- 
tative expression  on  the  intent  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  Philippines,  and  complained  that  they  were 
unable  to  discover  anyone  who  could  speak  ex  cathedra. 
They  asserted  that  their  Malolos  arrangement  was  a  govern- 
ment <^^ /^^/^,  which  had  the  right  to  ask  an  expression  of 
intent  from  the  United  States  Government'*  f 

'*  My  own  confidence  at  this  time  in  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  confronted  us  may  be  gathered  from 
a  dispatch  sent  to  Washington  on  December  7,  wherein  I 
stated  that  conditions  were  improving,  and  that  there  were 
signs  of  revolutionary  disintegration  ;  that  I  had  conferred 
with  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  thought  that  the  most  of  them  would  favor  peace- 
ful submission  to  the  United  States  authority."  % 

"  From  August,  1898,  to  the  time  the  treaty  of  Paris  came 

*  Page  15.  t  Page  41.  J  f age  43. 
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from  the  representatives  of  the  contracting  governments,  the 
insurgents  had  maintained  their  military  lines  around  Manila, 
on  the  plea  that  they  desired  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  sol- 
diers of  Spain,  should  she  return  to  her  late  possessions.  As 
soon  as  the  result  of  the  treaty  negotiations  became  known, 
the  dishonesty  of  that  plea  became  fully  apparent.  Then  the 
•crisis  in  the  insurgent  government  was  at  hand.  Aguinaldo 
and  his  able  adviser,  Mabini,  the  man  who  had  furnished  the 
brains  for  the  radical  element  and  who,  in  fact,  was  the 
government,  proposed  to  transfer  the  declaration  of  open 
hostilities  from  Spain  to  the  United  States.  This  the  con- 
servative members  of  the  cabinet  would  not  countenance 
and  the  result  was  their  withdrawal.  Mabini  was  able  to 
form  a  new  cabinet  with  himself  as  dictator,  and  to  dominate 
the  remaining  members  of  congress.  Independence  was  the 
cry  and  the  extermination  of  the  Americans  the  determ- 
ination. They  then  sought  an  excuse  to  inaugurate  hostili- 
ties, but  the  United  States  had  kept  strictly  within  its  legal 
rights  and  had  simply  performed  its  international  obligations. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  secure  some  mark  of  recog- 
nition for  their  government  from  the  American  authorities, 
some  of  which  appeared  to  be  quite  cunningly  devised.  I 
was  addressed  by  so-called  ministers  of  state  on  diplomatic 
subjects,  and  was  visited  by  accredited  members  of  the 
Malolos  government.  The  various  foreign  consuls  resident 
in  Manila  were  officially  informed  by  this  government  of  its 
proceedings  and  furnished  with  copies  of  its  so-called  decrees. 
Never  since  the  time  Aguinaldo  returned  to  Cavite  in  May 
of  1898  and  placed  himself  under  the  masterful  spirit  of 
Mabini  had  he  the  slightest  intention  to  accept  the  kind 
offices  and  assistance  of  the  United  States,  except  as  they 
might  be  employed  to  hold  Spain  throttled  while  he  worked 
the  scheme  of  self-aggrandisement.  His  success  was  not  in 
the  least  astonishing,  as  after  the  various  islands  had  driven 
out  the  few  remaining  and  discouraged  soldiers  of  their 
openly  declared  enemy,  they  naturally  turned  to  Luzon  for 
some  form  of  central  government,   the   islands  of  the  south 
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being  well  aware  of  their  inability  to  maintain  successful 
separate  and  distinct  political  establishments.  The  crude 
one  in  process  of  formation  in  Luzon  offered  itself  through 
its  visiting  agents  and  was  accepted  in  part  (notwithstanding 
race  animosities  and  divergent  business  interests)  and  very 
probably  because  no  other  alternative  was  offered.  The  eight 
months  of  opportunity  given  the  ambitious  Tagalo,  by  the 
hold  on  Spain  which  the  United  States  maintained,  was 
sufficient  also  for  him  to  send  his  troops  and  designing  men 
into  the  distant  provinces  and  hold  the  unarmed  natives  in 
subjection  until  he  imposed  military  authority,  and  thus  in 
December,  1898,  we  find  in  northern  and  southeastern  Luzon, 
in  Mindoro,  Samar,  Leyte,  Panay,  and  even  on  the  coast  of 
Mindanao  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  the  aggressive 
Tagalo  present  in  person,  and  whether  civilian  or  soldier 
supreme  in  authority.  The  success  which  attended  the 
political  efforts  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  close  associates,  and 
gave  them  such  sudden  and  unexpected  power  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  induce  them  to  accept  subordinate  positions  in  a 
re-established  government,  and  the  original  premeditated 
intention  to  control  supremely  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Filipino  people  had  become  firmly  fixed.  The  cry  for  liberty 
and  independence  (really  license  and  despotism  under  their 
governing  methods)  and  the  vile  aspersions  of  the  motives  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  have  widely  circulated,  have 
served  them  to  stir  up  distrust  and  fear  of  the  American 
among  the  people  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  those 
of  Tagalo  origin."  * 

*  Page  75. 
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**  Manila,  P.  I.,  Jan.  27,  1899. 
*'  Adjutant-General,  Washington : 
**  The  following  received  : 

"  Philippine  National  Government, 
**  Office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"  Major-General  E.  S.  Otis. 

^'  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Forces  of  Occupa- 
Hon  in  Manila : 

**  My  Government  has  promulgated  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Republic,  which  is  to-day  enthusiasti- 
cally proclaimed  by  the  people,  because  of  its  conviction  that 
its  duty  is  to  interpret  faithfully  the  aspirations  of  that  people, 
—  a  people  making  superhuman  efforts  to  revindicate  their 
sovereignty  and  their  nationality  before  the  civilized  powers. 

**  To  this  end,  of  the  governments  to-day  recognized  and 
observed  among  cultured  nations,  they  have  adopted  the  form 
of  government  most  compatible  with  their  aspirations,  endeav- 
oring to  adjust  their  actions  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of 
right,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  aptitude  for  civil  life. 

"And,  taking  the  liberty  to  notify  your  excellency,  I  con- 
fidently hope  that,  doing  justice  to  the  Philippine  people,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  the  Government  of  your  nation  that 
the  desire  of  mine,  upon  being  accorded  official  recognition, 
is  to  contribute  to  the  best  of  its  scanty  ability  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  peace. 

*'  May  God  keep  your  excellency  many  years. 

"  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

r    Seal  of  the  Revolutionary       *i  <<    A       Mat^tatt 

LGovernment  of  the  Philippines. J  -^'     iVlAiJliNl. 

*'Malolos,  Jan.  23,  1899.* 

''  Otis.'' 

*  Page  84. 
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[Note.  In  what  follows,  General  Otis  is  describing  the  reception  of  Colonel 
Barry,  whom  he  had  sent  with  a  letter  to  Aguinaldo.] 

"  Aguinaldo's  secretary  received  the  letter,  stating  that  he 
would  present  it  and  make  known  General  Otis's  request. 
Soon  after  he  returned,  conveying  General  Aguinaldo's  regrets 
that  press  of  business  did  not  permit  him  to  accord  the  per- 
sonal interview  requested,  and  the  colonel  was  referred  to 
President  Mabini,  of  the  cabinet.  Mabini  received  him 
graciously,  and  quite  a  lengthy  interview  followed.  Mabini 
assured  him,  in  substance,  that  the  insurgent  government  had 
exerted  itself  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  had  thus  far  succeeded  ;  that  it  would  continue  to 
make  exertion  to  this  end,  but  that  it  could  not  control  its 
people  beyond  a  certain  point,  as  they  were  greatly  excited ; 
that  his  government  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  pending  difficulties."  * 

"  General  Aguinaldo  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
He  had  recently  repressed  rebellion  which  had  raised  its  head 
in  central  Luzon.  He  had  assembled  a  pliant  congress,  many 
members  of  which  had  been  appointed  by  him  to  represent 
far  distant  congressional  districts,  and  which  had  voted  him 
the  dictator  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines.  He  dominated  Manila,  and,  when  he  ordered 
that  the  birthday  of  the  martyred  Rizal  should  be  appropri- 
ately observed  there,  business  was  paralyzed  and  not  a  native 
dared  to  pursue  his  accustomed  daily  labors.  Not  a  province 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  his  appointed  governors,  backed 
by  their  Tagal  guards,  although  a  few  of  the  governors  had 
previously  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  zeal  exhibited  in 
collecting  money  and  sequestering  private  property.  The 
southern  islands  were  obedient.  The  appointed  governor 
for  one,  and  that  one  not  eager  for  independence,  wrote  in 
January  : 

*  Page  90. 
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***  To  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Government 
of  the  Philippines : 

**  *  Honorable  Sir  :  This  government  has  received  the 
respected  communication  from  the  presidency  under  your 
command,  ordering  that  under  no  pretext  whatever  are  Amer- 
icans or  other  foreign  troops  to  be  permitted  to  land  on  this 
island,  which  order  it  will  be  my  pleasant  duty  to  comply  with 
as  far  as  the  scanty  forces  under  my  command  will  permit.  I 
have,  under  to-day's  date,  ordered  the  officials  under  my  com- 
mand in  charge  of  the  towns  of  this  province  to  follow  the 
same  instructions,  under  pain  of  the  most  severe  penalties. 

**  *  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  as  above  to  the  communication 
before  cited. 

"  *God  guard  you  for  many  years  for  our  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence.' 

**  He  was  hailed  from  Europe  as  the  savior  of  his  country 
and  as  first  of  *  the  generous  and  noble  Tagalo  people,'  and 
was  assured  of  *the  sympathy  of  all  liberal  and  noble 
nations.'  "* 


Report  of  May,  i  poo.f 

[The  second  report  of  General  Otis  contains  the  following 
account  of  conditions  under  insurgent  rule  :  ] 

*'  Under  Tagalo  domination,  or  what  was  really  the  irrespon- 
sible, unlimited  dictatorship  of  Aguinaldo,  cruelly  enforced 
by  his  military  officers,  there  was  no  rule  by  which  the  right  or 
wrong  of  personal  action  could  be  determined,  nor  indeed 
did  individual  liberty  of  any  kind  exist.  The  so-called 
insurgent  government,  whatever  it  might  have  been  at  its 
inception,  degenerated  into  a  military  despotism  of  a  low 
order,  in  which  neither  property  nor  life  had  the  least  secu- 

*  Page  94.  t  Page  448. 
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rity.  Insurgent  officers  were  given  a  discretionary  power  to 
assume  entire  control  of  all  places,  barrios  or  municipal- 
ities, in  any  wise  occupied  by  their  troops,  and  to  use  the 
inhabitants  and  their  property  for  war  purposes  as  their 
judgment  dictated,  if  the  exigencies  of  defense  or  the  desire 
for  attack  appeared  to  them  to  warrant  it.  The  people,  of 
course,  were  obliged  to  contribute  very  largely  of  their  prop- 
erty acquisitions  and  in  manual  labor. 

"  The  embargoed  or  confiscated  estates  of  absent  owners, 
and  the  assassination  of  residents  on  suspicion  merely,  indi- 
cate that  the  rule  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  lieutenants  was 
relentless.  The  people  were  powerless,  except  in  localities 
where  only  a  few  Tagalo  soldiers  were  maintained,  as  in 
northern  Luzon  and  some  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  and  there 
they  occasionally  sought  relief  from  the  persecutions  suffered. 
Still  the  great  majority  were  made  to  believe  that  the 
troubles  which  encompassed  them  were  slight  in  comparison 
witlt  those  they  would  experience  should  the  American  soldier 
gain  the  ascendancy.  The  insurgent  newspaper  press,  which 
was  kept  active,  and  the  Hongkong  junta's  printed  produc- 
tions were  the  only  sources  from  which  they  could  obtain 
information,  and  these  charged  our  soldiers  with  the  practice 
of  barbarities  in  Manila  and  other  localities  of  their  occupa- 
tion of  a  character  scarcely  equalled  by  Attila  and  his  war- 
riors. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  all  the  native  popula- 
tion, fearing  for  their  personal  safety,  fled  upon  the  advance 
of  the  American  troops.  Later,  during  our  operations  in 
northern  Cavite  and  some  of  the  central  provinces  of  Luzon, 
where  we  had  held  troops  for  a  time  and  where  the  inhabi- 
tants had  gained  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  character- 
istics and  conduct  of  our  men  they  remained  in  their  habita- 
tions and  apparently  gladly  welcomed  us  while  we  were 
engaged  in  extending  our  occupation  ;  but  as  late  as  Janu- 
ary, the  people  of  the  southern  provinces  abandoned  their 
property  and  hurried  to  the  mountains  on  our  approach, 
leaving  towns  and  cities  deserted,  so  confident  were  they 
that  our  soldiers  would   repeat   among   them   the  infamous 
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crimes  which  the  insurgent  Tagalo  press  had  charged  them 
with  committing  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  proximity  of 
Manila. 

**In  northern  Luzon,  however,  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
islands  where  the  Tagalo  was  not  supreme  nor  his  newspa- 
pers circulated,  our  troops  were  received  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  pleasure.  This  great  dread  of  the  American  soldier 
influenced  the  people  where  it  prevailed  in  giving  adhesion  to 
and  supporting  any  form  of  power  which  would  protect  them 
from  American  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  lust.  In  nearly  every 
instance  they  returned  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  they  could 
ascertain  that  their  lives  would  not  be  endangered  thereby 
and  were  eager  to  recommence  their  trade  and  agricultural 
pursuits  and  receive  the  benefits  of  some  form  of  police  con- 
trol whereby  they  could  be  protected  from  the  impressment 
of  guerilla  organizations  and  the  robberies  of  bands  of 
ladrones.  With  the  destruction  of  the  insurgent  army  and 
our  rapidly  increasing  field  of  occupation,  the  necessity  of 
creating  or  resurrecting  municipal  and  provincial  govern- 
ment became  urgent." 


Admiral  Dewey's  Cablegram. 

[Admiral  Dewey  was  in  command  of  the  United  States 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Manila  from  the  first  of  May,  1898.  From 
time  to  time,  during  the  summer,  he  reported  to  Washing- 
ton events  connected  with  the  initiation  of  the  Insurgent 
Government,  making  no  comment  beyond  his  statement  in 
a  telegram  of  June  23d,  repeated  in  the  letter  of  August 
29th  to  the  effect  that  **  These  people  are  far  superior  in 
their  intelligence  and  more  capable  of  self-government  than 
the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I  am  familiar  with  both  races." 
In  October,  1898,  he  cabled  to  Washington  as  follows:*] 

"It   is   important    that   the   disposition  of   the  Philippine 

*  Senate  Document  148,  56th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  page  27. 
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Islands  should  be  decided  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  strong 
government  established.  Spanish  authority  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  Luzon,  and  general  anarchy  prevails 
without  the  limits  of  the  city  and  bay  of  Manila.  Strongly 
probable  that  islands  to  the  south  will  fall  into  same  state 
soon.  Distressing  reports  have  been  received  of  inhuman 
cruelty  practised  on  religious  and  civil  authorities  in  other 
parts  of  these  islands.     The  natives  appear  unable  to  govern. 

"Dewey." 

[It  will  be  observed  that  the  endorsement  of  the  Wilcox 
and  Sargent  Report,  quoted,  page  36,  below,  is  a  later  word 
from  Admiral  Dewey.] 


Statements  of  the  Schurmau  Commission. 

[The  first  Philippine  Commission  of  which  J.  G.  Schurman 
was  President,  arrived  in  Manila,  during  the  second  and  third 
months  after  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  the  Filipinos 
and  the  Americans,  and  left  the  Islands  in  the  fall  of  1899.  In 
the  course  of  their  investigation  they  gave  hearings  to  certain 
Filipinos,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of 
their  report.  Many  of  these  Filipinos  testified  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency and  even  tyranny  of  the  insurgents'  rule.  In  a  pre- 
liminary report,  dated  November  2,  1899,  the  Commission 
state  as  follows  :  ]  * 

"  Natives  who  had  fled  from  their  homes  returned,  while 
many  of  those  outside  our  lines  began  to  clamor  for  admis- 
sion, regarding  Manila  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  be  sought, 
rather  than,  as  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  a  danger  center  to 
be  avoided.  The  native  population  nearly  doubled  in  two 
weeks,  and  it  was  necessary  to  impose  severe  restrictions  in 
order  to  prevent,  dangerous  over-crowding.  Among  the 
refugees  came  men  of  intelligence  from  all  over  Luzon,  and 

*  Report  of  First  Philippine  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  page  176. 
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we  soon  gained,  from  competent  witnesses,  an  accurate  idea 
of  conditions  throughout  the  island.  We  learned  that  the 
strong  an ti- American  feeling  was  confined  to  the  Tagalog 
provinces,  namely,  Manila,  Cavite,  Laguna,  Batangas,  Morong, 
Bulacan,  Nueva  Ecija,  Principe,  Infanta,  and  Zambales.  It 
was  strongest  in  the  first  six  named,  and  hardly  existed  in  the 
last  four.  The  population  of  these  provinces  is  estimated  to 
be  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand,  but  it  should  not 
be  supposed  that  even  in  the  six  provinces  immediately  adja- 
cent to  Manila  the  people  were  united  in  their  opposition  to 
us.  Even  here  there  was  a  strong  conservative  element,  con- 
sisting of  people  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  opposed  to  the 
war. 

'*THE    REBELLION    NOT    A    NATIONAL    MOVEMENT. 

**  In  the  remaining  provinces  of  Luzon,  the  Tagalog  rebellion 
was  viewed  at  first  with  indifference  and  later  with  fear. 
Throughout  the  archipelago  at  large  there  was  trouble  only 
at  those  points  to  which  armed  Tagalogs  had  been  sent  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  general  such  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment as  existed  served  only  for  plundering  the  people 
under  the  pretext  of  levying  *  war  contributions,'  while  many 
of  the  insurgent  officials  were  rapidly  accumulating  wealth. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  paralyzed  and  crime  of  all 
sorts  was  rampant.  Might  was  the  only  law.  Never  in  the 
worst  days  of  Spanish  misrule  had  the  people  been  so  over- 
taxed or  so  badly  governed.  In  many  provinces  there  was 
absolute  anarchy,  and  from  all  sides  came  petitions  for  pro- 
tection and  help,  which  we  were  unable  to  give,  as  troops 
could  not  be  spared.  The  feeling  between  the  opposing 
armies  was  at  this  time  very  bitter. 

**  When  General  MacArthur  began  the  movement  which 
elided  in  the  taking  of  Malolos,  the  natives  at  the  order  of 
General  Luna,  fired  their  towns  before  his  advancing  columns. 
Those  who  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  homes  were  driven 
out  by  insurgent  soldiers,  who  burned  their  houses.  The 
object  of  this  inhuman  procedure  was  to  compel  the  inhabi- 
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tants  to  flee  before  us,  and  thus  prevent  their  learning  from 
experience  that  the  fearful  tales  concerning  our  soldiers,  with 
which  they  had  been  deceived,  were  myths.  This  method  of 
procedure,  eminently  successful  at  first,  in  the  end  recoiled  on 
its  authors,  provoking  o  much  opposition  that  the  obnoxious 
order  was  revoked.  Before  the  Commission  left  the  Philip- 
pines, nearly  all  the  inhabitants  had  returned  to  these  ruined 
villages.  Many  of  the  houses  had  been  rebuilt.  Fields  that 
had  lain  fallow  for  three  years  were  green  with  growing  crops. 
Municipal  governments  had  been  established,  and  the  people, 
protected  by  our  troops,  were  enjoying  peace,  security,  and  a 
degree  of  participation  in  their  own  government  previously 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  Philippines.  Attempts  of  the 
insurgents  to  raise  recruits  and  money  in  the  province  of 
Bulacan  were  proving  abortive,  except  when  backed  by  bayo- 
nets and  bullets,  and  even  in  such  cases  the  natives  were 
applying  to  us  for  help  to  resist  them.'' 

They  further  say ; 

^*The  Filipino  people  are  not  a  nation  but  a  variegated 
assemblage  of  different  tribes  and  peoples,  and  their  loyalty 
is  still  of  a  tribal  type.'*  * 

"  For  the  bald  fact  is,  that  the  Filipinos  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  governing  themselves."  f 

'*  Their  lack  of  education  and  political  experience,  com- 
bined with  their  racial  and  linguistic  diversities,  disqualify 
them,  in  spite  of  their  mental  gifts  and  domestic  virtues,  to 
undertake  the  task  of  governing  the  archipelago  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  "J 

"  Should  our  power  by  any  fatality  be  withdrawn,  the  Com- 
mission believe  that  the  government  of  the  Philippines  would 
speedily  lapse  into  anarchy,  which  would  excuse,  if  it  did  not 
necessitate,  the  intervention  of  other  powers,  and  the  event- 
ual division  of  the  islands  among  them.''  § 

*  Report  of  First  Philippine  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  page  182. 

t  Ibid. 

§  Ibid,  page  183. 

t  Ibid. 
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[In  their  final  report  of  January  31,  1900,  the  Commission, 
to  some  extent,  supplement  their  previous  statements  as  fol- 
lows :] 

**The  civilized  and  Christianized  peoples,  although  few  in 
number,  include  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants."* 

"The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  then, 
are  possessed  of  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization."  f 

".  .  .  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  average  native  has 
never  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can  do. 
The  attainments  of  some  of  his  fellows  who  have  had  excep- 
tional advantages  have  been  such  as  to  dispose  the  Commis- 
sion to  credit  him  with  ability  of  no  mean  order."  | 

*•  The  Commission,  while  not  underrating  the  difficulty  of 
governing  the  Philippines,  is  disposed  to  believe  the  task 
easier  than  is  generally  supposed.  For  this  confidence  it  has 
the  following  among  other  grounds :  First,  the  study  by 
educated  Filipinos  of  the  various  examples  of  constitutional 
government  has  resulted  in  their  selection,  as  best  adapted  to 
the  conditions  and  character  of  the  various  peoples  inhabiting 
the  archipelago,  of  almost  precisely  the  political  institutions 
and  arrangements  which  have  been  worked  out  in  practice  by 
the  American  people ;  and  these  are  also,  though  less  defi- 
nitely apprehended,  the  political  ideas  of  the  masses  of  the 
Philippine  people  themselves.  This  point  has  been  fre- 
quently illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  exposition, 
and  it  must  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  Commission  was  con- 
stantly surprised  by  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  institutions  enjoyed  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  reforms  desired  by  the  Filipinos.  Secondly,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  adaptation  of  the  American  form  of  government  to 
the  Filipinos,  the  FiHpinos  themselves  are  of  unusually  prom- 
ising material.  They  possess  admirable  domestic  and  personal 
virtues,  and  though  they  are  uncontrollable  when  such  ele- 
mental passions  as  jealousy,  revenge,  or  resentment  are  once 
aroused,  most  of  them  —  practically  all  of  the  civilized  inhab- 
itants of  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  —  are  naturally  and  nor- 
'^  Page  12.  t  Page  i6.  :|:  Page  41. 
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mally  peaceful,  docile,  and  deferential  to  constituted  author- 
ity. On  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  the  majority  of 
them  will  be  found  to  be  good  law-abiding  citizens.  Thirdly, 
though  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  uneducated,  they 
evince  a  strong  desire  to  be  instructed,  and  the  example  of 
Japan  is  with  them  a  cherished  ideal  of  the  value  of  modern 
education.  A  system  of  free  schools  for  the  people  — another 
American  institution,  it  will  be  noted —  has  been  an  impor- 
tant element  in  every  Philippine  program  of  reforms^ 
Fourthly,  the  educated  Filipinos,  though  constituting  a 
minority,  are  far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  are  scattered  all  over  the  archipelago  ;  and  the  Commis- 
sion desires  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  high 
range  of  their  intelligence,  and  not  only  to  their  intellectual 
training,  but  also  to  their  social  refinement  as  well  as  to  the 
grace  and  charm  of  their  personal  character.  These  edu- 
cated Filipinos,  in  a  word,  are  the  equals  of  the  men  one 
meets  in  similar  vocations — law,  medicine,  business,  etc., — 
in  Europe  or  America.'*  * 

*  Page  119. 
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WITNESSES   IN   THE   INTERIOR. 

Account  of  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Sarg-ent. 

[W.  B.  Wilcox,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Leonard  R.  Sar- 
gent, Naval  Cadet,  U.  S.  N.,  travelled  through  northern  Luzon 
with  the  authority  of  Admiral  Dewey  from  October  5  to 
November  20,  accompanied  by  an  interpreter.  They  trav- 
elled more  than  600  miles,  visiting  40  towns  in  9  of  the  23 
provinces  of  Luzon.  Their  report  is  indorsed  by  Admiral 
Dewey  as  follows  :  * 

"  {Indorsement}) 

"Flagship  Olympia, 
*'Cavite,  p.  L,  December  i,  1898. 
**  Approved  and  respectfully  forwarded  for  the  information 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

**  Especial  attention  is  invited  to  this  interesting  and  care- 
fully prepared  report,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contains  the 
most  complete  and  reliable  information  obtainable  in  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  the  northern  part  of  Luzon  Island. 

"George  Dewey,  Rear  Admiral,  U,  5.  N., 
"  Commanding  Asiatic  Station.'' 

In  addition  to  this  official  report,  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Sar- 
gent have  published  several  magazine  articles  f  describing 
their  tour,  which  together  with  the  official  report  are  re- 
printed in  a  senate  document.  |     We  quote  from  this  senate 

*  Senate  Document  66,  56th  Cong    . ,   3  page  44. 

t  See  Outlook  for  September  2  and  23,  1899,  and  the  Independent  for  Sep- 
tember 14,  1899. 

X  Senate  Doc^ument  66,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 
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document  all  portions  bearing  upon  the  government  or  the 
state  of  civilization  in  the  islands,  omitting  only  repetitions 
and  descriptions  of  scenery.] 

From  "  The  Backwoods  FiiipinOy^  by  Z.  R,  Sargent* 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that -at  that  date  [October  and 
November,  1898],  the  United  States  had  not  yet  announced 
its  policy  with  regard  to  the  Philippines.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain  were  being  negotiated  by  our  Commission- 
ers in  Paris,  and  the  fate  of  the  islands  .hung  in  the  balance. 
In  the  meantime  the  native  population,  taking  matters  in 
their  own  hands,  had  declared  their  independence  from  all 
foreign  jurisdiction  and  had  set  up  a  provisional  government 
with  Aguinaldo  at  its  head. 

*•  Although  this  government  has  never  been  recognized,  and 
in  all  probability  will  go  out  of  existence  without  recognition, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  a  region  occupied  by  many 
millions  of  inhabitants,  for  nearly  six  months  it  stood  alone 
between  anarchy  and  order.  The  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  held  control  only  in  Manila  with  its  environs 
•  and  in  Cavite,  and  had  no  authority  to  proceed  further  ;  while 
in  the  vast  remaining  districts  the  representatives  of  the  only 
recognized  power  on  the  field  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
their  despised  subjects.  It  was  the  opinion  at  Manila  during 
this  anomalous  period  in  our  Philippine  relations,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  United  States  as  well,  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
must  breed  something  akin  to  anarchy. 

**  I  can  state  unreservedly,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilcox  and 
I  found  the  existing  conditions  to  be  much  at  variance  with 
this  opinion.  During  our  absence  from  Manila  we  travelled 
more  than  600  miles  in  a  very  comprehensive  circuit  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  traversing  a  char 
acteristic  and  important  district.  In  this  way  we  visited 
seven  provinces,  of  which  some  were  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  central  government  at  Malolos,  while  others 

*  Senate  Document  66,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  i. 
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were  remotely  situated,  separated  from  each  other  and  from 
the  seat  of  government  by  natural  divisions  of  land,  and 
accessible  only  by  lengthy  and  arduous  travel.  As  a  tribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  Aguinaldo's  government  and  to  the  law- 
abiding  character  of  his  subjects,  I  offer  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wilcox  and  I  pursued  our  journey  throughout  in  perfect 
security,  and  returned  to  Matiila  with  only  the  most  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  quiet  and  orderly  life  which  we  found  the 
natives  to  be  leading  under  the  new  regime. 

**  Some  years  ago,  at  an  exposition  held  at  Barcelona, 
Spain,  a  man  and  woman  were  e  xhibited  as  representative 
types  of  the  inhabitants  of  Luzon.  The  man  wore  a  loin 
cloth  and  the  woman  a  scanty  skirt.  It  was  evident  that 
they  belonged  to  the  lowest  plane  of  savagery.  I  think  no 
deeper  wound  was  ever  inflicted  upon  the  pride  of  the  real 
Filipino  population  than  that  caused  by  this  exhibition,  the 
knowledge  of  which  seems  to  have  spread  throughout  the 
island.  The  man  and  woman,  while  actually  natives  of  Luzon, 
were  captives  from  a  tribe  of  wild  Igorrotes  of  the  hills,  a 
tribe  as  hostile  to  the  Filipinos  as  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, and  equally  alien  to  both.  It  is  doubtful  to  what 
extent  such  islanders  are  responsible  for  the  low  esteem  in 
which  the  Filipino  is  held  ;  his  achievements  certainly  have 
never  been  well  advertised,  while  his  shortcomings  have  been 
heralded  abroad.  The  actual,  every-day  Filipino  is  not  as 
picturesque  a  creature  as  the  Igorrote.  The  average  human 
imagination  has  a  remarkable  affinity  for  the  picturesque, 
and  the  commonplace  citizen  of  Luzon  is  too  often  over- 
looked in  the  presence  of  the  engrossing  savage.  If  the 
observer's  attention  can  be  drawn  to  the  former,  however, 
much  that  is  of  interest  will  be  found  in  his  comparatively 
homely  life. 

**  In  our  journey  we  travelled  first  across  the  province  of 
Nueva  Icija,  by  far  the  poorest  and  least  interesting  of  all 
the  provinces  we  visited.  And  yet,  even  here,  we  were 
greatly  surprised  by  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the 
inhabitants.     While  our  entertainment  at  first  was  meagre, — 
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for  want  of  the  wherewithal  to  provide  a  more  generous 
one,  —  we  could  nevertheless  detect  the  same  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality that  found  vent  in  elaborate  manifestations  in  the 
richer  towns  which  we  visited  later.  We  were  particularly 
struck  by  the  dignified  demeanor  of  our  hosts,  and  by  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  they  extended  to  us  their  welcome. 
We  had  unlimited  opportunities  for  conversation  with  the 
citizens  of  towns,  and  we  found  everywhere  a  class  that 
gave  evidence  of  considerable  culture  and  a  certain  amount 
of  education.  »  Their  education  included  those  branches  only 
which  were  taught  at  the  schools  conducted  by  the  priest- 
hood at  the  capital  towns  of  the  provinces,  and  was  of  rather 
an  impracticable  nature.  The  Spanish  language,  Spanish 
history  (appropriately  garbed),  church  history,  and  the  dead 
languages  evidently  formed  its  leading  features. 

**The  natives  of  this  class  seemed  to  have  made  the  most 
of  opportunities  offered  them,  and  they  had  the  subjects 
above  mentioned  completely  at  command.  This  enabled 
them  to  give  a  trend  to  their  conversation  that  served  at 
least  to  indicate  their  aspirations.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
ignorance  of  modern  history  and  politics,  and  particularly 
of  current  events,  was  astonishing.  What  they  knew  of  the 
United  States  had  been  learned  like  the  Latin,  from 
Spanish  teachers,  but  was  not  equally  reliable.  Not  only  in 
the  backward  province  of  Nueva  Icija,  but  elsewhere 
throughout  our  journey,  we  found  the  same  fund  of  misin- 
formation on  the  subject.  This  related  in  great  measure  to 
the  attitude  of  our  Government  toward  the  two  races  of 
people  that  have  come  under  its  jurisdiction  with  an  inferior 
political  status,  namely,  the  Indians  and  the  negroes.  Of 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  since  the  war,  the  Filipinos 
seem  not  to  be  aware.  They  express  great  curiosity  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indian  question,  and  have  evidently  been  taught 
to  see  in  the  unhappy  condition  of  that  race,  the  result  of 
deliberate  oppression,  and  a  warning  of  what  they  may 
expect  from  our  Government  if  they  submit  themselves  to 
its  legislation.     Of  ourselves, — the   citizens   of  the   United 
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States,  —  they  have  been  told  that  we  possess  neither  patri- 
otism, honor,  religion,  nor  any  other  restraining  or  refining 
influence,  A  character  has  been  given  us  consistent  with 
the  acts  attributed  to  our  nation.  The  natives  are  now 
undoubtedly  becoming  enlightened  as  to  our  true  character, 
but  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  their  last  suspi- 
cions are  removed.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  good  faith  of  our  Government  in  any  proposition  it 
may  make  to  the  Filipino  people  will  be  accepted  in  advance. 
When  it  becomes  a  question  of  our  fairness  and  our  honest 
intentions  toward  them,  the  burden  of  the  proof  must  rest 
on  us. 

"The  towns  of  Ilagan  and  Aparri,  with  their  wealthy  and 
pleasure-loving  population,  provided  the  most  elaborate  enter- 
tainment. Ilagan  is  the  capital  city  of  the  tobacco-raising 
province  of  Isabella,  and  is  situated  near  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande.  Aparri  is  situated  at  its  mouth,  in 
the  province  of  Cagayan,  and  is  the  only  seaport  of  the  valley. 
These  towns  are  laid  out  in  regular  streets  and  have  many 
squares  of  substantial  frame  buildings.  They  have  each  a 
population  of  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand.  We  spent 
three  days  at  Ilagan,  and  I  think  that  it  was  here  that  we 
were  brought  into  closest  touch  with  the  Filipino  character. 
The  cultured  class,  which  I  have  spoken  of  before,  was 
strongly  in  evidence ;  and  I  think  that  before  leaving  we  had 
discussed  views  with  nearly  every  member  of  it.  They  all 
realized  that  they  were  passing  through  a  crucial  period  in 
the  history  of  their  people,  and  young  and  old  were  eager  to 
acquire  all  possible  knowledge  that  might  assist  them  to 
think  clearly  at  this  crisis.  Their  realization  of  the  gravity 
of  their  position  did  not,  however,  rob  their  character  of  its 
natural  gayety  nor  make  them  forget  their  duty  as  hosts. 
On  the  evening  following  our  arrival,  a  ball  was  given  in  our 
honor,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  ^lite  of  the  town. 
There  were  present  about  fifty  young  women  and  twice  that 
number   of   men.     All   were   dressed   in    European  fashion. 
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The  girls  were  pleasant  and  intelligent ;  the  men  comported' 
themselves  in  all  respects  like  gentlemen.  It  was  hard  to 
realize  that  we  were  in  the  very  heart  of  a  country  generally 
supposed  to  be  given  up  to  semi-savages.  At  intervals 
between  dances  many  songs  were  sung,  usually  by  one  or 
two  of  the  guests,  while  all  frequently  joined  in  the  chorus. 
The  national  hymn  was  repeated  several  times  with  great 
enthusiasm.  The  ball  lasted  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  broke  up  with  good  feeling  at  its  height. 

"  On  the  second  evening  we  were  invited  to  attend  the 
theatre,  where  two  one-act  Spanish  plays  were  presented 
by  the  young  society  people  of  the  town.  The  theatre  itself 
had  been  constructed  by  the  villagers  only  a  few  weeks 
before.  It  was  a  large  bamboo  structure,  one  end  of  which 
was  used  as  the  village  market,  while  the  stage  occupied  the 
other  end.  The  stage  arrangements  were  good  ;  curtain,  side 
scenes,  and  footlights  en  rdgle.  In  the  performance  of  the 
play  we  saw  our  friends  —  these  typical  young  Filipinos  — 
in  a  light  in  which  very  few  of  our  nation  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  them.  They  comported  themselves  with  credit 
in  a  position  where  humor,  intelligence,  and  artistic  ability 
were  the  requisites  of  success. 

**  During  our  stay  at  Ilagan,  we  lived  at  the  house  of  the 
Mayor.  This  building  was  of  great  size,  and  was  built  of 
magnificent  hard  wood  from  the  neighboring  forest.  One 
wing,  containing  a  reception  room  and  two  bedrooms,  was 
turned  over  to  us.  The  reception  room  was  very  large,  with 
a  finely  polished  floor  and  with  windows  along  two  sides.  It 
contained  a  piano  and  a  set  of  excellent  bamboo  furniture, 
including  the  most  comfortable  chairs  and  divans  imaginable. 
There  were  two  tall  mirrors  on  the  wall,  and  a  number  of 
old-fashioned  pictures  and  framed  paper  flowers.  In  this 
room  our  friends  gathered  in  the  afternoon  and  took  measures 
to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  for  us.  Whenever  the  con- 
versation threatened  to  lose  its  animation,  there  was  always 
some  one  at  hand  to  accede  to  our  host's  request  to  play  on 
the  piano  or  to  sing. 
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**  The  dangers  incident  to  travel  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  confusion  of  dialects  that  prevails  on  the  island,  and  this 
confusion  is  consequently  more  marked  in  the  eastern  than  in 
the  western  provinces.  The  educated  class  of  Filipinos  can 
speak  two  languages  that  are  universal  throughout  the  island 
in  their  own  class ;  these  are  Spanish  and  Tagalog.  The 
ignorant  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  their  own  pro- 
vincial dialect.  These  dialects  are  so  different  one  from 
another  that  they  must  be  separately  studied  to  be  under- 
stood. Dictionaries  of  many  of  them  have  been  made  by  the 
Jesuit  priests.  Through  the  servants  of  our  party,  we  had  at 
command  five  dialects  in  addition  to  the  Spanish  and  Tagalog, 
yet  in  passing  through  one  province  we  failed  utterly  to  make 
ourselves  understood  by  a  native  whom  we  accosted,  although 
we  plied  him  patiently  with  these  seven  languages. 

**  There  is  but  one  individual  who  seems  never  to  be 
daunted  by  the  obstacles  and  dangers  that  separate  him  from 
the  provinces  toward  which  he  sees  fit  to  direct  his  footsteps. 
I  refer  to  the  Chinaman.  In  almost  every  village  we  visited 
we  found  at  least  one  of  that  race,  and  in  the  larger  towns 
there  were  many.  They  are  the  merchants  of  the  islands, 
presiding  over  every  shop,  and  drawing  money  from  every 
village.  They  are  deeply  hated  by  the  Filipinos,  and  were 
the  object  of  a  strict  immigration  law  under  the  administration 
of  Aguinaldo's  provisional  government. 

'*  Freedom  of  thought  marked  the  views  of  every  Filipino 
that  I  have  heard  express  himself  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  although  I  certainly  have  met  devout  Catholics  among 
them,  I  judge  that  that  church,  on  account  of  the  abuses  with 
which  it  has  been  associated  on  the  island,  has  failed  on  the 
whole  to  secure  an  exclusive  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  natives. 
In  speaking  of  the  Filipino  people  I  have  had  reference 
throughout  principally  to  one  class  of  their  society,  which  I 
have  called  the  cultured  class.  If  my  observations  of  that 
class  are  just,  however,  I  think  that  inferences  can  be  safely 
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drawn  from  them  that  extend  their  application  over  the  entire 
Tagalog  population.  The  great  mass  of  this  population  has 
been  kept  in  an  unenlightened  state  by  deliberate  legislation* 
which  has  effectually  deprived  them  of  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  Those  who  have  acquired  education 
have  acquired  it  at  an  extravagant  cost  that  has  placed  it 
hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  among  the  number,  however,  who,  while  pos- 
sessing the  price  of  a  schooling,  have  neglected  to  apply  it  to 
that  end.  I  cannot  see  what  better  gauge  we  can  obtain  at 
present  of  the  intelligence  and  ambition  of  the  whole  Filipino 
race  than  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  its  favored 
members  with  the  limited  opportunities  at  their  command. 
Throughout  the  islands  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  manifested, 
and  an  extravagant  respect  for  those  who  possess  it, 

"  I  have  seen  a  private  native  citizen  in  a  town  in  the  inte- 
rior exercise  a  more  powerful  influence  than  all  the  native 
officials  over  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  simply  because  he 
was  known  to  have  been  educated  in  the  best  schools  at 
Manila,  and  was  regarded  for  that  reason  as  a  superior  man. 
The  heroes  of  these  people  are  not  heroes  of  war,  but  of 
science  and  invention.  Without  rival,  the  American  who  is 
best  known  by  reputation  in  Luzon  is  Mr.  Edison,  and  any 
native  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  education  whom  you 
may  question  on  the  subject  will  take  delight  in  reciting  a 
list  of  his  achievements.  The  ruling  Filipinos,  during  the 
existence  of  their  provincial  government,  appreciated  the 
necessity  of  providing  public  schools  to  be  accessible  to  the 
poorest  inhabitants.  Had  events  so  shaped  themselves  as  to 
have  provided  an  opportunity  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
plans  formed  on  this  point,  it  seems  possible  that  the  mental 
plane  of  the  entire  population  might  have  been  raised  gradu- 
ally to  a  surprising  height. 

**  Out  of  respect  to  the  statements  of  other  people  which 
the  narrative  of  my  experience  may  seem  to  contradict,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  found  the  native  of  the  interior  of 
Luzon  an  astonishingly  different  character  from  the  one  ordi- 
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narily  met  in  Manila.  Previous  to  my  journey,  I  regarded 
those  whom  I  had  encountered  in  that  city  with  great  dis- 
like, and  after  my  return  I  was  unable  to  overcome  that  feel- 
ing. They  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  race,  and  I  cannot 
expect  any  one  who  has  formed  his  judgment  on  the  subject 
merely  from  observations  of  that  type  to  express  an  opinion 
similar  to  mine,  as  recorded  above." 

From  "  The  Military  Filipino ^^^  by  L,  R.  Sargent* 

"  The  provisional  government  which  assumed  control  of 
Filipino  affairs  in  Luzon  Island  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Spanish  power  was  a  military  one.  The  president  of  the  so- 
called  repubhc  was  general  of  the  army  and  had  at  his  com- 
mand all  the  forces  of  the  state,  while  military  officers  filled 
the  high  positions  throughout  the  provinces.  It  was  con- 
tinually asserted  by  those  in  power  that  this  disposition  of 
the  control  of  affairs  had  been  resorted  to  merely  to  tide  over 
the  existing  emergency  and  that  it  should  continue  only  until 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace.  As  long  as  it 
remained  in  force,  however,  the  concentration  of  power  was 
absolute,  and,  moreover,  no  change  of  government  could  be 
contemplated  without  the  co-operation  of  the  controlling 
class.  In  the  event  of  peace  the  population  hoped  to  see  the 
reins  of  the  government  placed  in  their  hands,  but  if  opposi- 
tion were  offered  they  certainly  had  not  the  power  to  seize 
them.  The  military  class  controlled  the  situation,  and  with 
it,  in  great  measure,  the  destiny  of  the  people.  Accordingly 
as  they  were  actuated  by  motives  of  patriotism  or  of  personal 
ambition  they  could,  if  unmolested,  inaugurate  a  just  and  lib- 
eral government,  or  they  could  set  upon  the  galled  shoulders 
of  their  race  a  yoke  as  cruel  as  that  they  had  just  cast  off. 

"  It  will  never  be  known  how  they  would  have  stood  this 
crucial  test.  The  peace  they  had  anticipated  is  further  from 
them  now  than  ever,  and  it  has  been  decreed  to  a  stronger 
power  to  relieve  them  of  the  responsibility  of  the  vital  decis- 
ion.    Yet  they  have  not  been  deprived  of  importance.     They 

*  Senate  Document  66,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  11. 
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Still  retain  the  official  voice  of  their  people,  and  it  is  with 
them  that  our  nation  is  now  at  war.  In  view  of  their  pre- 
eminent position  in  Luzon  affairs,  past,  present,  and  future, 
some  interest  must  attach  to  every  observation  of  their  char- 
acter, especially  to  such  as  tend  to  show  to  what  extent  they 
represent  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Filipino  population,  and  in  what  measure  they  have  at 
heart  the  truest  interests  of  their  race. 

**The  leaders  of  the  military  element  have  been  drawn, 
almost  without  exception,  from  the  younger  generation  of  that 
enlightened  class  of.  Filipinos  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a 
previous  article  as  existing  everywhere  throughout  Luzon 
Island.  They  possess,  of  course,  many  qualities  in  common 
with  their  older  kinsfolk,  in  whose  charge  they  have  been 
reared  ;  and  yet  they  differ  from  them  so  significantly  on 
many  points  as  to  deserve  particular  attention.  The  charac- 
ters of  men  are  not  set  to  such  rigid  lines  as  to  remain 
unchanged  by  the  sudden  attainment  of  authority,  and  the 
Filipino,  like  his  brother  of  every  other  land,  assumes  a  new 
demeanor  with  his  uniform  of  office. 

*'  Throughout  the  period  of  my  association  with  both 
classes,  I  found  the  distinction  apparent  between  civilians  and 
military  officers.  Had  Mr.  Wilcox  and  I  been  provided  for 
our  journey  with  the  customary  credentials  required  of  travel- 
lers in  that  country,  many  of  the  evidences  of  this  difference 
which  came  to  our  notice  would  have  been  missing.  Starting 
without  passports,  however  (in  fact,  after  having  been  refused 
them  by  Aguinaldo),  our  status  was  such  as  to  invite  all  pos- 
sible arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  while  throwing  the 
most  favorable  light  on  the  hospitality  of  the  natives.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a 
surprising  lack  of  arrogance  in  the  attitude  which  the  officials 
assumed  toward  us.  Yet  there  was  a  dignity  in  their  bearing, 
and  in  some  cases  a  coldness,  caused  by  their  suspicions  of 
the  motive  of  our  journey,  which  were  entirely  lacking  in  their 
civilian  countrymen.  *  Armor  is  heavy,  but  it  is  a  proud 
burden,  and  a  man  standeth  straight  in  it'     So  these  young 
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Filipinos,  vested  with  the  authority  of  their  office  and  sup- 
porting the  responsibility  of  their  duty  toward  the  state, 
assumed  a  manher  and  more  independent  bearing  than  the 
genial  and  conciliatory  one  of  the  older  men. 

*'  In  the  opposition  which  they  frequently  offered  to  our 
plans  we  found  much  that  was  inconvenient,  but  nothing  that 
was  unreasonable  from  their  point  of  view.  We  found  them 
hard  to  cajole  or  to  'bluff,'  or  to  move  by  any  means  other 
than  a  fair  and  open  statement  which  they  could  clearly 
understand.  Before  the  end  of  the  journey,  we  came  to 
regard  the  military  Filipino  as  the  only  stumbling-block  to 
our  progress.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  annoyance  he  caused 
us  and  of  the  frequent  changes  in  our  itinerary  induced  by 
his  persistent  opposition,  we  learned  to  admire  him  far  beyond 
his  simpler  and  more  amiable  countrymen. 

"  It  could  easily  be  seen  that  we  did  not  control  a  monopoly 
of  the  admiration  expended  on  this  subject.  The  older  men 
looked  with  manifest  pride  on  the  evidence  of  the  firm  pur- 
pose and  quick  decision  of  their  sons  and  nephews,  even 
while  endeavoring,  in  many  instances,  to  mollify  the  rigor  of 
their  methods  ;  and  the  young  officers  themselves  evinced 
great  complacency  when  they  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  their 
past  achievements  in  the  field  and  of  the  efficiency  of  their 
subsequent  administration  of  affairs.  The  experience  through 
which  they  had  passed  had  imparted  to  their  character  a 
respect  for  their  own  ability  and  confidence  in  their  own 
resources  that  is  woefully  lacking  in  the  untried  Filipino. 

**  Prior  to  my  departure  from  Manila  I  had  witnessed  many 
examples  of  this  deficiency  in  the  national  character,  and 
had  considered  them  of  considerable  significance.  I  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  having  observed  a  native  coachman, 
whose  carriage  had  been  overturned  by  a  collision,  standing 
helplessly  in  the  road  regarding  the  wreck  with  an  expression 
of  utter  despair,  while  he  wrung  his  hands  together  and 
repeated  in  tones  of  the  most  agonized  self-pity  the  expres- 
sion, *  Pobre  Filipino  !  Pobre  Filipino  ! '  He  was  still  in  this 
attitude  when  an  American  soldier  near  by  took  the  matter  in 
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hand,  and  in  a  very  short  time  had  the  horse  on  his  feet,  the 
carriage  right  side  up,  and  the  harness  readjusted.  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  if  the  Filipino  race  possessed  no  more  stamina 
than  that  displayed  by  this  coachman  and  no  more  readiness 
and  resource  to  assist  them  in  confronting  unforeseen  situa- 
tions they  would  be  indeed  fortunate  to  have  always  at  hand 
the  ready  support  of  a  stronger  power. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  hardening  effect  upon  the  national 
character  of  the  events  even  then  occurring,  and  did  not  guess 
that  the  identical  qualities  whose  absence  I  had  noticed  were 
being  rapidly  inculcated  by  the  first  phases  of  that  experi- 
ence to  whose  success  I  had  considered  their  presence 
indispensable. 

"  Other  qualities  than  these,  moreover,  are  awakening  from 
a  dormant  state.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  great  incentive 
of  his  life  that  came  with  the  revolution,  the  native  dis- 
played in  all  his  undertakings  but  little  endurance  and  less 
perseverance.  His  existence  was  so  ordered  that  no  perma- 
nent good  could  come  to  him  or  his  family  from  even  the 
most  continued  endeavor,  and  he  labored,  therefore,  for  some 
temporary  emolument  only.  He  never  had  at  stake  a  prize 
really  worth  the  winning,  and  there  was  nothing  within  his 
horizon  that  appealed  to  him  as  deserving  of  as  much  atten- 
tion as  his  own  physical  comfort. 

"  It  was  this  that  he  considered  first  when  set  to  any  task, 
and  he  refused  always  to  work  under  a  strain.  He  recog- 
nized the  limit  to  his  powers  within  which  he  could  work  at 
ease,  and,  if  forced  beyond  this  limit,  he  promptly  *  threw  up 
the  sponge.'  In  our  party,  at  one  time,  among  the  number 
of  our  packmen  were  several  old  natives  whom  we  had 
picked  up  at  a  little  inland  town.  They  belonged  to  the 
'  ante  bellum '  type  of  Filipino,  and  seemed  scarcely  cogni- 
zant of  recent  events.  One  day  toward  nightfall,  noticing 
that  one  of  these  packmen  was  missing,  we  sent  back  over 
the  trail  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  him.  He  was  found 
about  five  miles  in  the  rear,  resting  by  the  roadside,  the 
picture  of  ease  and  indifference.     In  answer  to  our  indignant 
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inquiries,  he  merely  replied  that  he  had  felt  tired  and  stopped 
to  rest.  When  ordered  to  proceed,  and  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment if  he  loitered,  he  made  the  distance  to  camp  in  good 
time.  It  was  not  a  case  of  exhaustion,  of  physical  inability, 
but  merely  of  an  inconvenient  weariness  and  entire  absence 
of  grit.  Such  was  the  old,  purposeless,  unawakened  Filipino, 
and  he  bears  a  marked  contrast  to  the  vigorous  and  enthusi- 
astic young  insurgent  soldier,  whose  every  energy  is  at  the 
service  of  the  cause  he  has  espoused,  and  who  has  endured 
every  hardship  and  braved  every  danger  in  its  support. 

*•  We  heard  many  tales,  and  were  in  a  position  to  authenti- 
cate them  to  a  great  extent,  of  deeds  that  told  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  endurance  and  courage  the  Filipinos  could  dis- 
play when  impelled  by  a  sufficient  motive.  The  revolution 
in  Luzon  Island  was  by  no  means  a  simultaneous  uprising  of 
the  population,  and  in  its  early  stages  the  force  that  opposed 
the  Spanish  power  was  not  overwhelming  in  its  numbers. 
In  the  provinces  far  in  the  interior,  particularly,  the  earlier 
encounters  found  the  advantage  in  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards, whose  opponents  were  but  small  bands  of  the  most 
daring  and  desperate  natives  of  the  vicinity,  poorly  armed  and 
entirely  without  organization  or  discipline.  Yet  these  pio- 
neers of  rebellion  did  win  brilliant  and  surprising  victories, 
and,  by  their  success,  encouraged  their  more  timid  neighbors 
to  join  their  fortunes  to  the  cause. 

"  In  a  district  embracing  the  capital  city  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
a  band  of  twenty  Filipinos  were  for  several  days  the  only 
natives  in  open  rebellion,  and  they  conducted  hostilities 
unaided  against  a  force  of  Spaniards  ten  times  their  number. 
The  Spanish  commander,  alarmed  at  the  signs  of  discontent 
among  the  population,  undertook  to  proceed  with  his  troops 
to  a  neighboring  town  possessed  of  stronger  defences.  He 
was  ambushed  three  separate  times  on  the  march  by  the  little 
band  of  rebels,  and  suffered  a  large  loss.  Reports  immedi- 
ately swelled  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  and  before  the 
week  was  out  the  entire  province  was  in  their  hands.  The 
leader   of    the   gallant   little   band   of    patriots.    Lieutenant 
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Navarro,  is  one  of  the  very  few  officers  whom  I  have  met 
who  represent  the  more  ignorant  class  of  the  population. 
He  could  not  speak  Spanish,  nor  read  nor  write  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  on  that  account,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  had  not 
risen  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

"  In  many  of  the  provinces  the  revolution  received  its  start 
from  detachments  of  Aguinaldo's  expeditionary  forces,  which 
were  sent  across  the  island  from  the  more  populous  districts 
on  the  western  coast.  These  detachments  —  in  some  cases 
mere  squads  —  performed  remarkable  service. 

"At  the  time  of  our  journey  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the 
population  was  everywhere  at  its  height.  The  boast  of  every 
inhabitant  was  the  national  army  whose  organization  was  then 
being  rapidly  perfected.  Commissions  were  eagerly  sought 
by  the  young  men  of  the  higher  class,  and  there  were  more 
volunteers  for  service  in  the  ranks  than  could  be  armed  or 
uniformed. 

"  It  was  universally  asserted  that  every  preparation  should 
be  made  to  defend  the  newly-won  independence  of  the  island 
against  all  foreign  aggression.  The  older  Filipinos,  espe- 
cially those  of  wealth  and  influence,  declared  their  desire  to 
give  every  support  in  their  power  to  the  cause,  and  were  as 
much  a  part  of  the  warlike  movement  as  those  who  actually 
took  up  arms.  The  great  majority  of  the  latter,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  were  extremely  young.  I  have  met  a 
brigadier-general  of  21  years  of  age,  many  captains  of  18,  and 
lieutenants  of  15  and  16.  Captain  Natioidad,  a  particularly 
young  officer  of  that  rank  and  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Luzon  family,  explained  that  it  was  the  aim  of  his  govern- 
ment to  rest  its  defence  in  the  field  in  the  hands  of  those  of 
its  supporters  who  were  at  that  age  that  is  most  forcibly 
swayed  by  the  love  of  military  glory.  For  the  desperate 
encounters  that  might  await  its  army  in  the  future,  it 
desired  that  sort  of  valor  of  which  discretion  is  not  the  better 
part. 

**  That  the  civil  power  should  be  placed  in  the  same  hands 
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was  a  dangerous  experiment,  but  at  the  same  time  a  neces- 
sary one.  The  first  object  of  the  Filipinos  had  been  to  win 
their  independence ;  the  next  to  defend  it.  For  both  these 
purposes  they  had  need  of  their  best  fighting  material,  and 
the  selection  was  made  accordingly.  The  result  proved  more 
fortunate  than  they  had  any  reason  to  hope.  While  exer- 
cising absolute  authority  throughout  the  island  and  gov- 
erning entirely  by  military  law,  the  leaders  of  the  army 
appeared,  nevertheless,  to  endeavor  to  mete  out  justice  to 
all  classes  alike.  They  continued,  moreover,  to  assert  iheir 
intention  to  relinquish  their  temporary  power  when  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  peace  should  make  such  a  step 
possible,  and  gave  most  encouraging  proofs  of  the  good  faith 
with  which  they  spoke. 

**  A  tendency  was  apparent  in  many  individual  instances  to 
treat  the  entire  civilian  population  with  contempt,  and  the 
lower  element  of  it  with  oppression  and  abuse.  In  one  or 
two  districts  through  which  we  passed  this  spirit  was  particu- 
larly marked,  but  it  was  not  countenanced  as  a  rule,  and  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  order  from  the  authorities 
at  Malolos.  On  the  whole,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  ten- 
dency was  upward.  The  young  officers  displayed  an  earnest 
desire  to  improve  their  minds  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
and  seemed  to  be  impelled  by  the  ambition  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  trust  that  had  been  confided  in  them. 

"  I  passed  one  evening,  about  the  middle  of  November,  in 
the  '  Comandancia'  at  San  Fernando,  in  the  province  of 
Union,  where  were  quartered  over  forty  officers  belonging 
either  to  companies  stationed  at  the  town  or  to  the  staff  of 
General  Fina,  the  commander  of  the  northwestern  district. 
Our  conversation  was  confined,  as  usual,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
professional  subjects :  but  I  remember  the  visit  particularly 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  number  of  Spanish  text- 
books on  infantry  tactics,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
officers  and  were  evidently  in  almost  constant  service.  *  *  * 
\Stars  are  as  given  in  the  Senate  Document,']  How  many  of 
these  eager  young  students  of  the  rudiments  of  military  science 
have  since  learned  their  final  lesson  of  war  ?  " 
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From  ^^  In  Aguinaldo^s  Realm.y  by  L,  R.  SargentJ* 

'*  While  the  towns  of  this  province  [Nueva  Vizcaya]  are 
larger  and  more  pretentious  than  those  of  Nueva  Ecija,  they 
are  situated  farther  apart  and  are  more  completely  isolated 
one  from  another.  The  forests  between  are  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  Igorrotes,  who  are  a  constant  menace  to  travelers. 
On  one  road  over  which  we  passed  a  party  of  20  Filipinos 
had  been  murdered  to  a  man  only  a  few  days  before  our  arrival. 
The  character  of  the  country  offers  every  opportunity  for  such 
savage  attack,  the  trail  frequently  leading  through  thick  forests 
or  plains  of  rank  grass  meeting  overhead.  Although  we  con- 
sidered our  party  strong  enough  for  its  own  protection,  we 
were  usually  provided  with  an  escort  of  Filipino  soldiers. 

"  Frequently  we  were  joined  by  natives  who  had  been  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  to  go  from  one  town  to  another  in  safety, 
bringing  the  number  of  our  party  at  one  time  up  to  forty- 
seven.  Often  from  high  points  on  the  road  we  could  see  the 
smoke  of  at  least  one  Igorrote  camp-fire,  frequently  within  a 
few  miles  of  a  large  Filipino  town.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
direct  method  of  attack  against  these  savages,  since  they  build 
no  villages  and  have  a  vast  wilderness  for  refuge ;  but  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  Filipinos  had  already  begun  to  build 
small  forts  at  the  points  most  frequently  subject  to  their 
menaces  —  a  step  in  advance  of  any  the  Spaniards  had  taken. 

"  At  the  towns  we  had  previously  visited  we  had  occasion- 
ally seen  numerous  Spanish  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were 
apparently  enjoying  full  liberty  within  the  limits  of  the 
town.  At  Iligan  we  saw  Spanish  soldiers  and  semi-civil 
officials  in  the  same  status ;  but  the  priests  had  been  differ- 
ently dealt  with  ;  they  were  too  dangerous  to  be  left  at  large, 
we  were  told,  and  were  accordingly  confined  in  a  convent. 
We  saw  them  one  morning,  to  the  number  of  84,  lined  up  in 
the  street  in  charge  of  a  squad  of  Filipino  soldiers. 

"  At  Aparri  I  witnessed  a  ceremony  which,  at  the  time,  I 

*  Senate  Document  66,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  18. 
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considered  pregnant  with  significance,  and  I  have  seen  no 
reason  since  for  changing  my  opinion.  During  our  entire 
journey  we  had  noticed  the  existence  of  a  distinct  civil  and 
military  government.  The  civil  government  was  simple  and 
efficient,  consisting  of  four  officials  for  each  province  and 
four  for  each  town.  The  military  government  consisted  of 
an  officer  in  command  of  a  military  district,  having  under  his 
orders  one  officer  as  military  governor  of  each  province  and 
one  as  governor  of  each  important  town.  The  military  gov- 
ernment was  the  dominant  one.  We  remarked  on  this  con- 
dition several  times,  and  were  told  that  it  would  last  only 
during  a  state  of  war.  At  Aparri  we  received  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  this  statement.  Word  had  been  received  from 
Hongkong  that  our  commissioners  at  Paris,  negotiating  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  had  plainly  indicated  that  it  was 
their  intention  not  to  return  the  islands  to  Spain.  Relieved 
from  their  great  apprehension  of  this  action,  the  Filipino  popu- 
lation began  at  once  to  see  rosy  visions  of  peace  descending 
on  their  war-torn  country.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
adjust  existing  conditions  to  the  new  state  of  things. 
Colonel  Tirona,  the  governor  of  the  northeastern  military 
district,  took  the  lead  by  relinquishing  the  control  of  affairs 
in  the  provinces  comprised  in  his  district  in  favor  of  a  civil 
official  chosen  by  the  people.  I  was  present  at  the  impres- 
sive ceremony  which  solemnized  this  change  in  the  province 
of  Cagayan.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  cathedral  at 
Aparri  and  was  attended  by  all  the  local  officials  of  the  towns 
of  the  province,  as  well  as  by  any  military  officers  that  could  be 
spared  from  their  duties.  Colonel  Tirona  placed  the  usual 
insignia  of  office  —  a  gold-headed  cane  —  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  elect  at  the  close  of  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
said  that  now  that  a  state  of  peace  seemed  probable  he 
desired  to  divest  himself  of  the  unusual  authority  that  it 
had  been  necessary  for  him  temporarily  to  exercise  and  to 
assume  his  proper  position  as  a  servant  —  not  a  ruler  —  of 
the  people.  The  governor,  in  reply,  expressed  his  thanks  to 
the  Colonel  and  to  all  of  the  ^expeditionary  forces,  for  the 
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incalculable  service  they  had  rendered  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince in  freeing  them  from  Spanish  rule,  and  declared  the  pur- 
pose of  the  people  to  expend  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  if 
necessary,  in  defending  the  liberty  thus  gained  against  the 
encroachments  of  any  nation  whatsoever.  The  governor  then 
took  the  oath  of  office,  being  followed  in  turn  by  each  of  the 
three  other  provincial  officers,  the  heads  of  the  departments  of 
justice,  revenue,  and  the  police.  It  was  the  Colonel's  inten- 
tion to  have  a  similar  ceremony  performed  in  each  of  the 
other  provinces  under  his  control.  Had  the  Filipino  Govern- 
ment been  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  this  move- 
ment could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  become  historical. 

"At  Aparri  we  saw  proof  also  of  the  extent  of  Aguinaldo's 
authority.  Four  natives  had  been  tried  for  robbery  and 
attempted  murder  and  had  been  sentenced  to  death.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  they  were  awaiting  the  arrival  from  Malolos 
of  the  ratification  of  their  sentence  by  the  president. 

**  Everywhere  we  travelled  the  greatest  loyalty  toward 
Aguinaldo  was  expressed.  Now,  at  the  time  of  his  reverses  it 
is  possible,  though  I  am  far  from  convinced,  that  he  represents 
but  one  element  of  his  people;  then,  in  his  prosperity,  he 
certainly  represented  them  all  —  at  least  in  northern  Luzon, 
At  that  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  tuned  to  the 
highest  pitch.  In  every  village  every  man  was  training  in 
arms.  Companies  were  formed  of  boys  from  eight  years 
upward.  Wooden  guns  were  furnished  them,  and  they  were 
drilled  systematically  every  day.  The  women  were  also 
imbued  with  the  spirit.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  the  peo- 
ple of  a  village  gathered  in  a  large  room  of  the  "  presidencia," 
where  the  paymaster  and  I  were  quartered,  and  put  their 
whole  hearts  into  the  songs  in  which  their  patriotism  found 
vent.  Of  these  songs  the  national  hymn  was  the  favorite 
and  no  one  within  hearing  ever  failed  to  join  in  the  chorus : 

"  Del  sueno  de  tres  siglos 
'*  Hermanos  despertad ! 
"  Gritando,  *  Fuera  Espana ! 
'*  Viva  la  libertad ! ' 
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**  From  your  sleep  of  three  centuries, 

**  Brothers  awake ! 

"  Crying  *  Away  with  Spain ! 

"  Live  liberty  I  * 

**  We  wished  to  see  the  interior  provinces  on  whis  side  of  the 
island  but  were  prevented  by  the  authorities.  Already  the 
hope  was  fading  that  freedom  from  Spain  meant  freedom  for 
government.  The  feeling  toward  Americans  was  changing, 
and  we  saw  its  effect  in  the  colder^manner  of  the  people  and 
in  their  evident  desire  to  hustle  us  along  by  the  most  direct 
road  to  Manila. 

"  Although  the  spirit  was  evidently  missing,  we  were  nom- 
inally treated  with  every  distinction.  A  mounted  escort  was 
furnished  us,  which  rode  ahead  with  guidons  to  clear  the  road. 
The  towns  in  these  western  coast  provinces  are  larger  and 
more  numerous  than  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  military  element  is  much  more  in  evidence,  as  well  as 
the  native  religious  element  which  has  succeeded  the  Spanish 
priests." 

**  In  the  latter  part  of  November  Paymaster  Wilcox  and 
I  returned  to  Manila.  A  few  minutes  after  our  arrival  I 
attempted  to  engage  the  services  of  a  Filipino  coachman,  and 
found  him  sullen  and  insolent  almost  beyond  belief.  I  thought 
of  the  courteous  gentleman  and  respectful  servant  I  had  met 
in  the  interior,  and  wondered  where  among  them  I  should 
class  this  brute.  Yet  they  are  all  three  one  :  and  together 
they  make  up  the  Filipino.  Good  treatment  makes  of  him 
the  respectful  servant ;  education  makes  of  him  a  gentleman 
that  no  man  need  be  ashamed  to  greet  ;  but  anything  that  he 
interprets  as  injustice  arouses  something  in  his  nature  that 
makes  of  him  a  stubborn  and  intractable  brute.  If  all  were 
known  about  the  Filipino,  public  sentiment  about  him,  while 
it  might  not  be  changed,  would  at  least  be  softened.  There 
are  qualities  in  him  too  fine  to  be  wantonly  destroyed.  If  the 
brute  must  be  broken,  let  us  hope  that  the  respectful  servant 
and  the  gentleman  will  be  encouraged." 
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From    Official  ^^  Report  of  Tour  Through  Island  of  Luzon  y^ 

"II.  In  the  villages  of  Humingan  and  Lupao  there  are 
a  few  Spanish  prisoners,  —  priests,  soldiers,  and  civil  officials. 
We  have  seen  representatives  of  each  of  these  three  classes 
in  these  towns.  We  could  detect  no  signs  of  previous  ill 
treatment  nor  of  undue  restriction.  On  the  contrary,  they 
appeared  to  possess  the  freedom  of  the  town  in  which  they 
lived. 

'*  12.     The   towns   in   this    section  are  neither   large  nor 
important.     Humingan,  the  largest,  has  not  over  two  or  three 
thousand    inhabitants.      The     church,    with     the    convent 
attached,  is  the  largest  building  in  each  town  ;  it  is  built  of 
planed  wood,  whitewashed.     There  are  three  or  four  houses 
of  planed  wood  in  each  town,  the  rest  of  the  village  consist- 
ing   of    grass   huts.     The  presidente  locale  and   other   local 
officers  are  native  Filipinos.     Most  of  them  have  received  a 
certain  amount  of  education  at  religious  schools  in  Manila. 
They  are  intelligent  men  and  extremely  eager  to  learn    news 
from  the  outside  world.     Their  knowledge  of  modern  history 
and   geography,    however,    is   extremely   limited,    and   their 
ignorance  of  current  events  is  surprising.     We  brought  them 
their  first  definite  information  with  regard  to  Cuba,  and  to 
their  own  present  status.     One  or  two  of  them  had  heard  of 
the  Congress  at  Paris,  but  no  one  had  any  ideas  as   to   its 
object,  nor  as  to  its  relation  to  themselves.     They  were  well 
grounded    on    only    three    points,  —  the   destruction    of   the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Harbor,  the  surrender  of  Manila,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Philippine  Government  at  Malolos  of 
the  independence  of  the  islands  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republican   form    of  government,    with    Senor  Aguinaldo   as 
president.     Even    on    these    points    the    details    they    had 
received  were  very  inaccurate. 

"  37.     There  are  many  Spanish  prisoners  in  this  town  — 
civil,    office,    priests,    soldiers.      Eighty-four    priests    were 

*  Senate  Document  66,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  27. 
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paraded  in  the  street  for  our  inspection.  The  greater 
number  of  them  were  dressed  in  civilian  garb,  only  four  or 
five  of  them  wearing  the  robes  of  their  ofifice.  Nearly  all  of 
them  wore  long  hair  and  beards.  They  appeared  in  good 
health,  and  we  could  detect  no  evidence  of  maltreatment. 
These  priests  had  been  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the 
province.  They  are  kept  under  stricter  guard  than  either  of 
the  other  two  classes  of  prisoners,  for  the  reason  that  the 
native  officials  fear  that  if  permitted  to  go  among  the  people 
they  will  use  the  influence  they  possess  through  their  posi- 
tion in  the  church  to  incite  them  against  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment. We  also  met  Don  Jose  Perez,  a  Spaniard  who  had 
previously  been  governor  of  the  island.  He  was  well  dressed 
and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  all  the  ordinary  comforts. 

**  43.  We  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  Aparri ;  two 
balls  were  given  in  our  honor.  The  town  has  a  population  of 
20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  many  handsome  houses  and  sev- 
eral well-defined  streets.  The  military  force  stationed  here 
consists  of  300  soldiers,  in  addition  to  which  the  harbor  has 
the  protection  of  the  gun  boat  *  Philippina,'  which  carries  two 
guns  of  a  calibre  of  about  three  inches.  There  are  several 
officers  here,  three  captains,  and  five  or  six  lieutenants.  The 
colonel  goes  from  town  to  town  in  his  district,  and  Com- 
mandante  Leyba  spends  part  of  his  time  at  Tuguegarno. 
There  are  no  Spaniards  here,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  merchants  :  one  of  these  representing  the  company  of 
the  steamer  '  Saturnas,'  we  have  met.  He  is  pursuing  his 
business  entirely  unmolested. 

**  46.  We  remained  at  Vigan  all  next  day,  November  12. 
It  had  rained  during  the  night,  rendering  impassable  a  part 
of  the  road  to  the  next  town.  We  walked  through  the  town 
and  visited  the  houses  of  several  tradespeople.  At  one  of 
these  houses  we  heard  the  first  and  only  definite  complaint 
which  came  to  our  ears  during  the  entire  journey  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  against  the  present  government.     These  people 
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complained  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  preferred  the  Spanish  government. 
This  statement  was  made  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of  six 
natives,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  all ;  they  were  all,  however, 
of  the  same  family. 

"  52.  The  foregoing  narrative  of  our  journey  is  designed 
to  give  a  general  description  of  the  country  we  passed 
through  and  of  the  methods  of  travel,  and  to  illustrate  by  its 
incidents  the  character  and  grades  of  intelligence  of  its 
people  and  their  attitude  toward  Americans,  especially 
toward  ourselves  as  military  officers.  The  information  we 
have  acquired  on  certain  points  is  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs :  — 

**  INTELLIGENCE    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    NATIVES. 

*'  53.  The  Philippine  officers,  both  military  and  civil,  that 
we  have  met  in  all  the  provinces  we  have  visited,  have, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  been  men  of  intelligent  appearance 
and  conversation.  The  same  is  true  of  all  those  men  who 
form  the  upper  class  in  each  town.  The  education  of  most 
of  them  is  limited,  but  they  appear  to  seize  every  opportunity 
to  improve  it.  They  have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
learning.  Very  many  of  them  desire  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  Many  men  of 
importance  in  different  towns  have  told  us  that  the  first  use 
to  be  made  of  the  revenues  of  their  government,  after  there  is 
no  more  danger  of  war,  will  be  to  start  good  schools  in  every 
village.  The  poorer  classes  are  extremely  ignorant  on  most 
subjects,  but  a  large  percentage  of  them  can  read  and 
write. 

**  RELATION    BETWEEN    RICH    AND    POOR. 

"  54.  There  is  a  very  marked  line  between  these  two 
classes,  and  this  has  been  broadened  by  the  insurrection  for 
the  reason  that  military  officers  must  equip  themselves  with- 
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out  pay,  and  that  civil  officers  have  numerous  expenses  for 
which  they  receive  no  return.  All  officers,  civil  and  military, 
have  therefore  been  chosen  from  the  richer  class ;  and  the 
political  and  military  power  of  the  provinces  is  in  the  hands 
of  that  class.  The  private  soldiers  are  fed  and  clothed  by 
the  government  and  allowed  a  very  small  amount  of  spending 
money  —  in  the  western  provinces,  thirty  cents  in  silver  per 
week. 


"ATTITUDE   OF   THE    MILITARY     TOWARD     THE     CIVIL    CLASS. 

"  55.  In  the  provinces  of  the  East  that  we  have  visited, 
there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  friction  between  the  civil  and 
military  classes.  Officers  and  privates,  as  far  as  we  could 
observe,  treat  civilians  with  consideration.  In  the  provinces 
of  Ilocos,  Sur,  and  Union  there  is  a  marked  difference.  The 
officers  are  more  domineering.  In  travelling  in  these  prov- 
inces we  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  this  attitude. 
When  accidents  happened  to  our  carriage,  the  officer  com- 
manding our  escort  called  to  our  assistance  every  native  in 
sight  When  they  did  not  answer  to  his  call  promptly  we 
have  seen  him  strike  them  with  his  riding  whip.  One  man 
had  a  serious  wound  on  his  face  where  an  officer  had  struck 
him  with  his  pistol  butt.  He  came  to  us  for  redress,  after 
having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  military  officer  in  command  of 
the  town.  An  order  from  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  dated 
October  18,  1898,  calls  the  attention  of  his  officers  to  the 
evils  of  this  practice,  and  orders  them  to  correct  it  in  them- 
selves and  instruct  all  sergeants,  corporals,  and  privates  on 
the  attitude  that  they  should  maintain  toward  civilians. 


**  DOMINION    OF   THE   CHURCH. 

•*  56.  In  the  provinces  of  Nueva  Icija,  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
Isabella,  and  Cagayan,  the  native  priests  have  no  voice  what- 
ever in  civil  matters. 

'*  The  Catholic  Church  itself  seems  to  have  very  little  hold 
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on  the  people  of  these  provinces.  Many  men  have  expressed 
to  us  their  preference  for  the  Protestant  Church.  In  Ilocos, 
Sur,  and  Union  there  are  many  more  priests  than  in  the 
other  provinces  mentioned.  Every  pueblo  and  barrio  has 
its  cura,  and  there  are  higher  officers  of  the  church  in  the 
larger  towns.  They  appear  to  have  an  important  influence 
in  all  civil  matters. 


**  POPULAR    SENTIMENT    REGARDING    INDEPENDENCE. 

"  57.  Of  the  large  number  of  officers,  civil  and  military, 
and  of  the  leading  townspeople  we  have  met,  nearly  every 
man  has  expressed  in  our  presence  his  sentiment  on  this 
question.  It  is  universally  the  same.  They  all  declare  that 
they  will  accept  nothing  short  of  independence.  They  desire 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  at  sea,  but  fear  any  inter- 
ference on  land.  The  question  of  the  remuneration  of  our 
government  for  the  expense  of  establishing  a  protectorate  is 
never  touched  upon.  On  the  subject  of  independence  there 
is,  again,  a  marked  difference  between  the  four  provinces  first 
visited  and  those  of  Ilocos,  Sur,  and  Union.  In  the  former 
there  is  more  enthusiasm,  —the  sentiment  is  more  of  the 
people ;  in  the  latter,  is  more  of  the  higher  class  and  of  the 
army.  In  these  provinces  we  have  seen  signs  of  actual 
discontent  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 


*'  ATTITUDE    TOWARDS    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

"58.  There  is  much  variety  of  feeling  among  the  Philip- 
pines with  regard  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  the 
United  States.  In  every  town  we  found  men  who  said  that 
our  nation  had  saved  them  from  slavery,  and  others  who 
claimed  that  without  our  interference  their  independence 
would  have  been  recognized  before  this  time.  On  one  point 
they  are  united,  however,  viz.,  that  whatever  our  Government 
may  have  done  for  them  it  has  not  gained  the  right  to  annex 
them.     They  have  been  prejudiced  against  us  by  the  Span- 
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iards.  The  charges  made  have  been  so  numerous  and  so 
severe  that  what  the  natives  have  since  learned  has  not 
sufficed  to  disillusion  them.  With  regard  to  the  record  of 
our  policy  toward  a  subject  people,  they  have  received 
remarkable  information  on  two  points,  —  that  we  have  merci- 
lessly slain  and  finally  exterminated  the  race  of  Indians  that 
were  natives  of  our  soil,  and  that  we  went  to  war  in  1861  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  of  negro  slaves,  whom  we  also  ended 
by  exterminating.  Intelligent  and  well-informed  men  have 
believed  these  charges.  They  were  rehearsed  to  us  in  many 
towns  in  different  provinces,  beginning  at  Malolos.  The 
Spanish  version  of  our  Indian  problem  is  particularly  well 
known. 

"  PREPAREDNESS    FOR   WAR. 

**  59.  The  Philippine  government  has  an  organized  mili- 
tary  force  in  every  province  we  have  visited.  They  claim  it 
extends  also  in  Ilocos  Norte,  Abra,  Lepanto,  Bontoc,  and 
Benguet.  With  regard  to  its  existence  in  Ilocos  and  Benguet 
we  can  speak  with  assurance.  We  have  met  two  officers 
with  the  rank  of  captain  who  are  regularly  stationed  at  Laoag, 
the  capital  city  of  Ilocos  Norte,  and  also  the  commandante  of 
the  province  of  Benguet.  The  latter  officer  had  come  to 
San  Fernando  to  obtain  instructions  from  General  Tino,  and 
was  about  to  return  to  Trinidad,  the  capital  of  that  province. 
The  number  of  troops  under  arms  can  only  be  given  approxi- 
mately. There  are  comparatively  few  in  Nueva  Icija  ;  an 
estimate  number  of  not  over  300.  In  the  military  district 
embracing  the  provinces  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Isabella,  and 
Cagayan,  Colonel  Tirona,  Commandante  Leyba,  and  Com- 
mandante Villa  agreed  in  giving  the  number  of  soldiers  under 
arms  actually  as  2000.  An  estimate,  founded  on  the  size  of 
the  garrisons  in  the  towns  we  visited,  would  bring  the  number 
nearly  up  to  that  figure.  In  the  western  military  districts  the 
number  of  forces  is  about  double  that  number,  leaving  out  those 
stationed  in  the  interior  provinces  of  Abra,  Lepanto,  Bontoc, 
and  Benguet,  of  which  we  know  nothing  positively.     In  the 
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coast  provinces  of  Ilocos  Norte,  Ilocos  Sur,  and  Union,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  forces  is  3500.  In  most  of  the 
pueblos  the  garrison  is  but  little  larger  than  those  in  the  towns 
of  the  western  districts  ;  but  there  are  many  barrios,  each  one 
of  which  has  its  guard  of  soldiers,  never  less  than  12.  In  the 
eastern  military  district  we  met  not  more  than  25  officers, 
and  in  the  western  district  over  60.  There  are  rifles  enough 
for  all,  principally  Remingtons,  but  many  Mausers.  In  every 
cuattek  there  are  at  least  as  many  rifles  as  there  are  soldiers 
in  the  garrisons.  The  arms  are  more  numerous  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  provinces.  It  is  safe  to  estimate 
the  number  of  rifles  in  the  eastern  district  as  at  least  twice 
the  number  of  the  soldiers.  Commandante  Villa  and  other 
officers  made  the  statement  that  40,000  rifles  were  being 
distributed  among  the  people  of  that  district.  We  have  seen 
no  proof  of  this  statement.  Ammunition  is  said  to  be 
plentiful,  and  it  appears  so  from  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  use 
it  freely  hunting  deer.  With  regard  to  the  total  force  of  the 
Philippine  army,  actual  and  reserve,  we  cannot  speak  from 
our  own  knowledge. 

*' Colonel  Tirona  claimed  that  200,000  men  from  all  the 
islands  could  be  put  on  the  field  well  armed  ;  and  several 
other  officers  have  independently  given  the  same  statement. 
Every  officer  that  we  have  seen  carried  a  Spanish  sword  and 
revolver.  They  wear  these  weapons  constantly,  but  regard 
them  with  contempt,  preferring  the  bola  at  close  quarters. 
The  *  Philippina,'  which  was  at  Aparri  during  our  visit,  carries 
two  guns  of  a  calibre  of  about  three  inches.  These  are  the 
only  guns  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  two  revolving 
cannons  in  ih.Q  palacio  at  Malolos.  We  saw  no  fortifications. 
The  Spaniards  have  left  numerous  stockades  in  the  wilder 
regions,  and  the  natives  have  built  a  few  others.  There  are 
also  numerous  barricades  thrown  up  during  the  insurrection. 
In  the  towns  the  Spaniards  defended  themselves  in  the  houses 
for  want  of  protection.  The  military  spirit  pervades  the 
eastern  district,  where  every  town  and  barrio  has  organized 
companies  of  its  children,  which  are  drilled  every  day.     In 
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the  western  district  we  did  not  see  any  children  under  arms. 
The  officers  have  had  no  military  education  except  that  which 
they  gained  during  the  insurrection.  Spanish  drill  tactics  are 
used,  and  most  of  the  officers  are  still  studying  the  elementary 
text-book. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

**W.  B.  Wilcox, 

^^  Paymaster,  U.  S,  N. 
'*  Leonard  R.  Sargent, 

'' Naval  Cadet,  U,  5.  N:' 


Account  of  Honorable  John  Barrett. 

[The  Honorable  John  Barrett  has  had  unusual  opportunities 
for  studying  Oriental  peoples  inasmuch  as  he  was  formerly 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Siam.  Moreover,  he  visited  the  Philip- 
pines while  they  were  under  Spanish  rule,  travelling  from  the 
extreme  northern  coast  to  the  southern  portion  of  Luzon. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  Mr.  Barrett  again  visited 
Luzon,  and  from  that  date  until  March,  1899,  he  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  Manila  and  the  vicinity.] 

From  *'  Some  Phases  of  the  Philippine  Situation  J^  * 

*'  When  the  Filipino  leader  and  these  lieutenants  were 
taken  on  board  the  *  McCulloch  '  in  Hongkong  Harbor,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  1898,  I  went  out  in  the  steam  launch  that 
conveyed  them  to  the  ship,  along  with  the  consul-general  and 
Lieutenant  Caldwell,  of  Admiral  Dewey's  staff,  and  heard 
Aguinaldo  make  a  final  statement  of  his  intentions  just  before 
embarking  for  the  Philippines. 

"  While  I  cannot  quote  his  exact  language,  I  remember  that 
with  his  usual  reserved  manner  he  said  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  Cavite,  and  after  reporting  to  Admiral 
Dewey,  go  on  shore  and  organize  without  delay  a  provisional 

*  Review  of  Reviews  for  July,  1899,  page  65  et  seq. 
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government,  and  an  army  with  which  to  join  us  in  making 
war  upon  the  Spaniards  and  thus  secure  freedom  for  his 
people  from  Spanish  rule.  He  expressed  admiration  and 
love  for  America  and  Americans,  commended  their  successes 
in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  people 
wished  to  be  our  allies.  At  the  moment,  in  line  with  general 
opinion  in  America  and  elsewhere,  he  probably  believed  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  hold  the 
islands  in  actual  sovereignty,  but  I  know  that  he  was  never 
given  by  Admiral  Dewey  any  assurances  whatever  of  inde- 
pendence then  or  later,  nor  ever  treated  by  him  as  an  ally  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  term. 

**  After  his  arrival  at  Cavite  he  organized  with  wonderful 
rapidity  a  provisional  government,  and  in  a  short  time  had  an 
army  which  was  capturing  Spanish  outposts  with  the  frequency 
of  trained  regulars.  Within  thirty  days  after  his  arrival  he 
had  taken  over  2,000  Spanish  prisoners  and  had  practically 
gained  control  of  all  the  country  of  Luzon  outside  of  Manila, 
leaving  that  city  to  our  mercy.  During  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  all  of  June,  before  the  arrival  of  our  troops,  his  relations 
with  our  forces  were  most  agreeable.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  friction.  There  was  perfect  understanding  between 
Admiral  Dewey  and  himself,  although  the  former  was  careful 
to  avoid  formal  recognition.  No  matter  what  estimate  may 
be  made  of  Aguinaldo*s  personal  character,  there  is  no  reason 
why  truthful  credit  should  not  be  given  for  what  he  actually 
did.  Coming  to  Manila  at  nearly  the  same  time,  I  witnessed  the 
beginning  as  well  as  the  development  of  his  authority.  Such 
able  newspaper  men  as  Mr.  Stickney,  Mr.  Harden,  Mr. 
McCutcheon  and  Mr.  Egan  who  also  saw  what  happened 
there,  will  confirm  my  simple  statement  of  facts,  as  will  also 
Consul  Williams. 

''PEOPLE    EXPECTED    INDEPENDENCE. 

'*  The  impression  went  abroad  among  the  masses  of  people 
that  Aguinaldo  had  arrived  to  establish  an  independent  gov- 
ernment and  that  the    Americans   would   assist  him.     The 
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actual  working  of  his  government  under  the  guns  of  our 
ships  was  sufficient  evidence  to  them  of  our  approval.  From 
one  end  of  Luzon  to  the  other  sped  the  report  that  General 
Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  exiled  leader  of  the  former  revolu- 
tion, had  returned  to  his  home  under  the  protection  of  the 
ships  of  a  nation  called  America,  which  had  gone  to  war 
with  Spain  and  would  give  them  freedom  and  independence 
at  once.  These  influences  had  a  tremendous  effect.  Before 
Aguinaldo  had  been  in  Cavite  a  month  he  not  only  had  more 
soldiers  than  he  could  arm,  but  contributions  of  large  sums 
of  money,  with  unlimited  amounts  of  rice  and  other  raw 
food  supplies  were  brought  in  by  the  people  for  the  support 
of  his  army. 

"From  this  time  on,  up  to  February  4,  1899,  the  people 
from  north  to  south  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  coast  ports  of  the  Visayan  group,  were  educated  to 
believe  that  they  were  to  have  absolute  independence.  The 
evidences  to  the  contrary  in  the  meantime  became  known 
only  to  Aguinaldo,  his  leaders  and  certain  portions  of  his  army, 
and  were  not  made  known  to  the  people.  Here  Aguinaldo 
may  have  first  allowed  his  personal  ambition  to  outweigh  the 
good  of  his  followers  and  the  masses  of  the  population. 

"Newspapers  were  started  with  the  special  purpose  of 
advancing  Filipino  interests,  and  nothing  was  pubHshed  in 
them  which  suggested  other  than  absolute  independence. 
When  the  natives  who  did  not  quite  understand  why  we 
remained  so  long  in  the  islands,  asked  their  leaders  for  an 
explanation,  they  were  informed  that  we  were  making  prepa- 
rations to  depart  and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  would  be  in  full  sway  in  Manila  and  elsewhere. 

"THE    MALOLOS    GOVERNMENT. 

"  The  government  which  was  organized  by  Aguinaldo  at 
Cavite  and  continued  first  at  Bakoor  and  later  at  Malolos 
developed  into  a  much  more  elaborate  affair  than  its  most 
ardent  supporters  had  originally  expected.     By  the  middle  of 
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October,  1898,  he  had  assembled  at  Malolos  a  congress  of 
one  hundred  men  who  would  compare  in  behavior,  manner, 
dress,  and  education  with  the  average  men  of  the  better 
classes  of  other  Asiatic  nations,  possibly  including  the  Japan- 
ese. These  men,  whose  sessions  I  repeatedly  attended,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  great  decorum,  and  showed  a  knowl- 
edge of  debate  and  parliamentary  law  that  would  not  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  Japanese  parliament.  The  executive 
portion  of  the  government  was  made  up  of  a  ministry  of 
bright  men  who  seemed  to  understand  their  respective  posi- 
tions. Each  general  division  was  subdivided  with  reference 
to  practical  work.  There  was  a  large  force  of  under  secre- 
taries and  clerks,  who  appeared  to  be  kept  very  busy  with 
routine  labor. 

"  A    WELL-ORGANIZED    ARMY. 

"The  army,  however,  of  Aguinaldo  was  the  marvel  of  his 
achievements.  He  had  over  twenty  regiments  of  compara- 
tively well-organized,  well-drilled  and  well-dressed  soldiers, 
carrying  modern  rifles  and  ammunition.  I  saw  many  of 
these  regiments  executing  not  only  regimental,  but  battalion 
and  company  drills,  with  a  precision  that  astonished  me. 
Certainly,  as  far  as  dress  was  concerned,  the  comparison  with 
the  uniform  of  our  soldiers  was  favorable  to  the  Filipinos. 
They  were  officered  largely,  except  in  the  higher  positions, 
with  young  men  who  were  ambitious  to  win  honors  and  were 
not  merely  show  fighters.  The  people  in  all  the  different 
towns  took  great  pride  in  this  army.  Nearly  every  family 
had  a  father,  son,  or  cousin  in  it.  Wherever  they  went  they 
aroused  enthusiasm  for  the  Filipino  cause.  The  impression 
made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  by  such  displays 
can  be  readily  appreciated.  Aguinaldo  and  his  principal 
lieutenants  also  made  frequent  visits  to  the  principal  towns, 
and  were  received  with  the  same  earnestness  that  we  show  in 
greeting  a  successful  President. 

"  Along  with  the  army  there  was  a  Red  Cross  Association, 
at    the    head    of   which    was   Aguinaldo's   mother  and  wife. 
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There  were  quartermaster  and  commissariat  departments, 
which  were  well  equipped,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  experience 
of  the  men  in  charge.  The  American  who  thinks  for  a  mo- 
ment that  we  were  or  have  been  fighting  a  disorganized  force 
labors  under  great  error.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  army  of  any  other  European  country  being  in  better 
shape  to  fight  us  than  that  of  Aguinaldo  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  on  February  4,  with  the  conditions  of  climate  and 
country  favoring  them. 

"  While  the  insurrection  has  been  supported  by  a  consider- 
able army,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manila,  as  already  pointed  out,  were  for  a  long 
time  in  sympathy  with  the  revolt,  yet,  viewing  the  islands  as 
a  whole,  this  movement  is  not  thoroughly  representative. 
The  hill-tribes  of  Luzon  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
living  in  the  sections  far  distant  from  Manila  toward  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  island  have  been  leading 
a  quiet,  peaceful  life.  In  the  central  and  popular  Visayan 
groups  of  islands  the  native  population  has  not  been  against 
us.  The  opposition  there  to  our  rule  has  been  confined  to 
the  Tagal  garrisons  that  have  come  down  from  Luzon.  In 
the  Sulu  group  and  in  Mindanao,  if  we  have  no  special  desire 
or  purpose  to  exploit  immediately  the  interiors  of  these  lands, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  a  conflict  on  our  hands 
with  the  native  population.  The  head  and  front  of  the 
revolt  is,  of  course,  the  Tagalogs,  who  are  supported  by  natives 
of  the  country  between  Manila  and  Dagupan  and  also  to  the 
south  who  are  nominally  of  other  tribes,  but  practically  and 
physically  the  same  as  the  Tagalogs. 

"  Lest  what  I  have  plainly  stated  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Filipino  government,  the  organization  of  their 
army,  and  the  general  movement  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Filipino  people  against  us,  may  be  used  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  have  not  sufficient  reason  for  our  presence  in  the 
islands  and  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  policy  in  establishing 
sovereignty  and  prosecuting  the  war,  it  must  be  remembered 
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that,7?ri'/,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  in 
any  shape  or  form  recognized  the  independence  or  right  to 
act  independently  of  the  Filipinos ;  second^  Aguinaldo  was 
distinctly  told,  both  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  by  General  Otis, 
that  the  United  States  could  take  no  steps  which  would  in 
any  way  conflict  with  its  position  as  the  government  which 
occupied  the  Philippines  as  a  result  of  war,  and  which  was 
therefore,  responsible  for  both  the  external  and  internal 
affairs  of  the  islands ;  thirdy  legitimate  efforts  were  made  by 
General  Otis,  through  a  commission  consisting  of  General 
Hughes,  Colonel  Smith,  and  Colonel  Cronder,  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  Filipino  leaders  long  before  the  out- 
break of  February  4,  but  were  unavailing;  fourth,  during  the 
most  unfortunate  and  extended  period  of  friction,  while  we 
were  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  the  Filipino 
soldiers  were  undoubtedly  more  irritating  in  their  methods 
than  were  our  men,  and  were  even  actuated  by  the  idea  that 
our  men  were  cowards,  or  at  least,  not  different  from  the 
Spanish  soldiers  ;  fifths  an  honest  effort  was  all  the  time 
made  by  both  General  Otis  and  Admiral  Dewey  to  prevent 
a  conflict,  and  every  one  who  was  at  Manila  at  the  time 
knows  that  the  fight  on  the  night  of  February  4  was  not 
planned  or  provoked  by  our  leaders  and  men,  although  the 
first  shot  was  fired  by  a  Nebraska  sentry  at  a  Filipino  who 
would  not  stop  when  he  called  *  Halt !' 

**  It  is  possible  that  fighting  might  have  been  prevented,  and 
I  believe  that  our  military  and  naval  commanders  honestly 
wished  to  avoid  it.  Their  efforts  failed,  fighting  began,  and 
now  we  cannot  possibly  turn  back  without  shirking  our  moral 
responsibility  not  only  to  all  the  world  but  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  natives. 

"Thousands  of  little  pamphlets  and  circulars  [the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  "  to  teach  the  masses  that  the  Americans 
were  the  worst  people  on  earth,  in  comparison  with  whom  the 
Spaniards  were  saints,*']  were  distributed  among  those  sec- 
tions from  which  the  major  portion  of  Aguinaldo's  army  were 
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recruited,  and  each  line  of  their  vivid  descriptions  was  read 
and  re-read  and  discussed  in  every  group  of  men  and  women. 

**  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Filipino  adults,  who  reside  in  the  great  populous 
sections  to  the  north  and  south  of  Manila,  can  read  and  write, 
and  that  according  to  the  statement  of  reliable  members  of 
Aguinaldo's  staff  fully  seventy  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Filipino  army  could  likewise  read  and  vmte. 

**  In  the  matter  of  native  participation  I  am  a  believer  that 
they  are  capable  of  a  much  larger  degree  of  responsibility  than 
that  for  which  they  are  commonly  given  credit.  When  I 
consider  how  well  in  view  of  all  conditions  the  Siamese  are 
governing  their  little  country  and  are  really  making  decided 
progress,  and  when  again  I  see  how  prosperous  the  Malay 
Protected  States  are,  judging  from  my  own  personal  study  of 
these  countries,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  responsible  positions  should  not  be  held  by  the 
leading  Filipinos. 

**  There  are  a  group  of  capable,  educated  men,  at  the  head 
of  whom  is  Arrelano,  who  can  compare  very  favorably  with 
a  similar  group  of  governing  men  not  only  in  Siam  and  in 
the  Malay  states,  but  even  in  Japan.  Associated  with  Agui- 
naldo  also  are  a  number  of  men  who,  never  favoring  a  new 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  United  States,  but  following  him 
rather  than  desert  the  Filipino  cause,  will  be  eventually 
faithful  servants  to  our  Government.  The  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Filipinos  have  fought  against  us  does  not 
mean  that  they  may  not  possess  some  qualities  of  self-gov- 
ernment, well  guided.  This  fighting  may  have  rather  proved 
that  they  have  an  executive  capacity,  a  power  of  organization, 
and  a  persistency  of  effort  for  which  otherwise  we  would 
probably  never  have  given  them  credit.  We  must  remember, 
also,  that  actual  government  that  existed  at  Malolos.  While 
in  many  respects  the  Filipinos'  management  of  their  affairs 
reminded  one  of  a  child  with  a  new  toy,  yet  every  observer, 
military,  civil,  or  naval,  who  went  to   Malolos,  or  who  in  the 
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earlier  days  saw  the  development  of  the  government  at 
Cavite  or  Bakoor  was  impressed  with  the  apparent  order, 
system,  and  formality  with  which  everything  was  done. 
These  are  qualities  that  count  in  organizing  government. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  numerous  tendencies  to  display* 
superficial  consideration,  and  insincerity  of  action  that  showed 
the  necessity  of  a  steadying  hand  in  order  to  get  at  the  true 
essence  of  government," 

From  ^^ America  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  EastJ''  * 

"•  Those  of  us  who  watched  the  conditions  that  led  up  to 
the  conflict  believe  that  the  Filipinos  have  been  misled  and 
unrighteously  inspired  to  the  waging  and  continuance  of  the 
conflict.  When  they  are  enlightened  as  to  our  true  status 
and  intentions,  and  their  fighting  leaders  are  captured,  they 
will  become  subjects  of  good  government  as  faithful  as  they 
have  been  earnest  in  combating. 

'*  In  times  of  peace  there  is  more  to  commend  than  to  cen- 
sure in  the  character  of  the  Filipino,  and  he  stands  well  the 
test  of  comparison  with  Siamese,  Japanese,  Annamese,  and 
Malays,  to  whom  he  is  related.  There  are  sufficient  able  and 
educated  men  among  them  to  develop  a  large  degree  of  auton- 
omy of  self-government.  With  high-class  Americans  exer- 
cising a  guiding  and  encouraging  hand  there  is  no  reason 
why,  eventually,  with  training  and  experience,  the  Filipinos 
should  not  attain  all  the  privileges  of  absolute  independence, 
and  be  protected  from  the  dangers  and  limitations  that  its 
actual  trial  would  entail.  The  more  autonomy  earned  and 
merited  by  the  Filipinos  the  better  for  us,  as  we  shall  escape 
the  responsibility  and  evils  of  a  large  colonial  staff  appointed 
by  political  influence.  If  we  have  good  and  wise  men, 
prompted  by  patriotic  and  unselfish  motives,  to  advise  the 
Filipinos  and  steady  them  during  the  first  four  years  of  our 
administration,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  result  of  our 
efforts,  and  shoulder  successfully  our  share  of  the  *  white 
man's  burden.'  " 

*  Harper  s  Magazine  for  November,  1899,  page  917. 
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Account  of  Mr.  John  F.  Ba^s. 

[Mr.  John  F.  Bass,  Harvard  'gi,  went  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  July,  1898,  as  correspondent  for  Harper's  Weekly 
and  the  New  York  Herald.  He  visited  various  portions  of 
the  archipelago  and  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  conditions 
under  insurgent  rule  during  the  brief  interval  of  peace  between 
the  insurrection  against  Spanish  power  and  hostilities  with 
the  United  States.  During  his  stay  of  nearly  two  years  Mr. 
Bass  acquired  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  Tagal  tongue  and 
thus  greatly  increased  his  facilities  for  gathering  information. 
Mr.  Bass  is  personally  known  to  the  editors  as  an  unusually 
keen,  judicial  minded  observer,  and  in  their  judgment  his 
findings  are  entitled  to  the  very  greatest  weight.] 

The  Insurgent  Government* 

''Those  who  arrived  in  the  Philippines  after  the  outbreak 
and  saw,  under  the  repeated  defeats  inflicted  by  U.  S.  troops, 
only  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Filipino  government, 
are  in  no  way  fitted  to  pass  judgment  upon  it.  The  few 
Americans  who  followed  Aguinaldo's  triumphant  march  up 
the  valley  of  the  railroad  to  Dagupan,  who  saw  crowds  gather 
in  every  town  to  receive  him  with  cheers  of  'Viva  la  Republica 
Filipina,'  will  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  desire  for  inde- 
pendence had  not  reached  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Several 
Americans  who  took  trips  to  the  north  of  Luzon  testify  to  the 
loyalty  of  all  the  people  to  Aguinaldo,  The  vessels  of  our 
fleet  wherever  they  went  met  unqualified  opposition  of  the 
people  and  revolutionary  authorities.  Afterwards,  when  the 
fierce  advance  of  our  army  swept  away  Aguinaldo's  power  and 
split  up  his  forces,  when  uncontrolled  anarchy  reigned,  then, 
and  only  then,  the  people  began  to  call  for  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  Although  not  believing  that  the  Filipino 
government  was  in  any  way  ideal,  I  insist  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  judge  it  by  incidents    subsequent   to   the  fall  of 

*  Written  for  the  Philippine  I  formation  Society. 
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Malolos.  It  is  true  that  the  Filipino  army  after  each  defeat 
recuperated  in  a  wonderful  manner,  but  the  civil  department 
of  the  new  government  never  fully  recovered  from  the  first 
decisive  blow  our  army  struck  at  its  authority. 

"  From  that  time  on,  the  leaders  of  the  Filipino  insurrec- 
tion had  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  the  war.  Consequently 
the  civil  government  went  to  the  dogs.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  army,  demoralized  by  repeated  defeats,  also  gradually 
disintegrated.  Small  bodies  of  men  deserted,  taking  their 
arms  with  them.  These  men  often  became  robbers  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  throughout  the  island.  The  army  knew 
that  its  days  were  numbered,  and  finally  gave  itself  over  to 
license  and  plunder.  This  was,  perhaps,  not  true  of  the  places 
where  large  bodies  were  under  fair  restraint.  But  it  was  true 
in  the  outlying  districts  where  the  worst  instincts  of  the 
Malay  found  uncontrolled  swing.  As  the  campaign  progressed 
and  the  insurgent  army  met  with  defeat  after  defeat  and  was 
crowded  back,  often  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  the 
chaos  grew  until  every  onlooker  felt  that  to  delay  the  estab- 
lishment of  United  States  power  in  the  place  of  the  Filipino 
Republic,  —  long  since  defunct,  —  a  minute  beyond  the  abso- 
lute time  necessary  to  get  more  men  and  move  them  into 
garrisons  throughout  the  islands,  was  a  crime,  —  a  crime  of 
the  more  importance  inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  very  existence  of  the  Filipino  war  rested  heavily 
on  our  country's  shoulders. 

*'To  return  to  the  question  in  hand,  what  the  Filipino  Re- 
public was  before  the  outbreak,  there  lies  the  true  measure  oi 
its  capacity.  Before  February  4th  no  American  or  foreigner 
in  Manila  made  it  their  business  to  study  the  movements  for 
independence,  concerning  which,  therefore,  few  people  are  now 
entitled  to  speak.  To  the  majority  of  us,  the  tinsel  and  vanity 
of  Aguinaldo's  government  was  too  great  an  indication  of  its 
childishness  to  warrant  our  serious  attention  to  its  details. 
The  wands  of  office,  the  golden  chains,  the  glittering  empti- 
ness of  the  loud  boasting  proclamations,  made  us  laugh.  Our 
provincialism   prevented  our  looking  deeply  into  things  and 
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realizing  that  this  was  really  the  Filipino  *  Sturm  und  Drang/ 
They  were  proud  of  their  half-baked  army  ;  they  were  infinitely 
vain  of  their  recently  tasted  liberty.  We  merely  laughed, 
shrugged  our  shoulders,  and  nudged  each  other,  instead  of 
racking  our  brains  to  find  how  we  should  direct  these  foolish 
little  brown  hot-heads.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
army  looked  forward  to  knocking  the  conceit  out  of  these 
*  niggers.' 

"The  men  best  fitted  to  speak  on  the  Filipino  administra- 
tion as  it  then  existed,  are  the  Englishmen  who  managed  mills 
and  did  business  in  the  interior  of  the  country  during  the 
months  from  August  13  and  February  4.  Their  testimony 
concurs  with  that  of  Arellano  and  Tavera,  formerly  of  Agui- 
naldo's  cabinet,  that  in  September  and  October,  1898,  peace 
and  order  reigned  in  the  interior. 

*'  Let  us  follow  the  development  of  the  Filipino  Govern- 
ment. In  Bacoor,  Aguinaldo  first  established  by  proclamation 
a  dictatorial  government  and  then  a  revolutionary  one.  A 
declaration  of  independence  was  issued  in  June,  1898.  In 
August,  the  seat  of  the  government  was  moved  to  Malolos,  and 
as  late  as  January,  1899,  a  constitution  was  hastily  adopted. 
The  cabinet  and  congress  assembled  in  Malolos,  and  comprised 
the  brainy  men  of  the  island.  Aguinaldo  was  president, 
Arellano  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  Araneta  secretary  of 
justice,  Trias  secretary  of  finance,  Buencamino  secretary  of 
internal  improvements,  Ibarra  secretary  of  interior,  B.  Agui- 
naldo secretary  of  war,  Tavera  director  of  diplomacy. 

"Aguinaldo  succeeded  in  surrounding  himself  with  the 
most  intelligent,  rich,  and  educated  Filipinos.  Later  we  had 
three  of  these  men  on  our  supreme  court  in  Manila.  The 
civil  governors  and  presidentes  of  towns  were  almost  univer- 
sally chosen  by  the  people  of  the  provinces  where  they  held 
office.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  mayors  or  presidentes 
of  towns.  They  were  generally  the  best  men  in  their  district, 
and  later  on  we  were  obliged  to  put  into  office  the  very  same 
men  that  held  office  under  the  insurgents. 

"  In  the  largest  settlements  of  the  Igorrotes,  that  wild  tribe 
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of  the  Bengued  region,  our  soldiers  found  that  Ilocano  presi- 
dentes  and  not  Tagalogs  had  been  placed.  Thus,  we  see  that 
the  civil  local  executive  was  not  composed  of  Tagalogs,  but 
was  in  a  sense  representative  of  all  the  more  civilized  Fili- 
pinos. Dr.  Tavera  assured  me,  and  my  own  investigations 
prove,  that  the  Filipino  Congress  was  made  by  electing  men 
from  each  province, ^and  by  appointment  in  cases  where  the 
provinces  were  too  remote,  and  immediate  action  was  needed. 
Such  elections  were  not  by  universal  suffrage,  but  the  chief 
men  in  the  district  got  together  and  chose  the  man  to  repre- 
sent the  province. 

**Aguinaldo  was  not  an  elected  president  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  and  yet  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  had 
there  been  an  election  he  would  have  received  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  the 
archipelago,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  the  savage  tribes 
and  the  Moros.  I  myself  saw  in  Malolos  a  delegation  of 
men  from  the  Island  of  Cebu  who  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  new  president,  and  I  understand  that  numerous  delega- 
tions from  all  over  the  archipelago  visited  Malolos  and  made 
arrangements  for  organizing  the  Filipino  Government  in  their 
respective  islands.  They  were  given  a  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion and  were  furnished  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  uniforms 
for  their  soldiers.  From  north  to  south,  naturally  with  the 
exception  of  the  Moros,  the  Filipinos  acknowledged  their 
allegiance  to  the  central  government  in  Luzon.  In  spite  of 
the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  government  had  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  people,  and  that  the  congress  and  executive  repre- 
sented the  brains  of  the  island,  it  was  not  democratic  within 
the  Anglo-Saxon  meaning  of  the  word.  It  was  self-appointed 
and  could,  from  a  democratic  point  of  view,  be  considered 
only  a  temporary  one.  That  Aguinaldo  looked  at  it  in  that 
light  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  when  trouble 
was  brewing  he  offered  to  resign  and  put  Arellano,  the  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  Manila,  in  his  place.  It  is  a  pity  that  Arellano 
did  not  accept  the  offer.  But  he  was  a  conservative  lawyer 
and   it  was  evident  from   the  first  that  he  would  do  nothing 
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to  compromise  him  with  the  United  States  administration. 
He  refused,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Paris  peace  con- 
ference. 

**As  was  natural,  the  old  form  of  Spanish  provisional  govern- 
ment was  adopted.  It  must  not  be  thought  because  this  was 
done  that  there  were  no  men  in  Malolos  who  had  studied  the 
question  of  statesmanship.  Paterno,  who  was  chosen  first 
speaker  of  the  house,  had  written  a  book  on  the  government 
of  the  islands  which  was  considered  an  authority  by  President 
Schurman  of  the  United  States  Commission.  There  were 
also  many  others  who  had  studied  the  subject;  but  under  the 
existing  circumstances  it  was  thought  best  to  establish  a 
regime  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed.  John  Barrett, 
acting  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Jowmal,  with  whom 
I  talked  a  good  deal  about  this  matter,  thought  that  the 
Filipino  Congress  compared  favorably  with  the  Japanese 
house  of  representatives.  John  McCutcheon,  of  the  Chicago 
Record,  one  of  the  two  newspaper  men  who  were  present  at 
the  bombardment  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Admiral  Dewey, 
Mr.  McDonald  of  the  New  York  Sun^  and  other  newspaper 
men  went  frequently  to  Malolos  and  were  all  more  or  less 
favorably  impressed  with  the  personnel,  enthusiasm,  and  go 
of  the  new  government.  Of  course  we' all  realized  that  it 
was  far  from  being  what  we  would  call  a  democratic  institu- 
tion. Still,  for  the  people  it  was  a  pretty  good  government, 
including  men  who  were  animated  with  as  unselfish  motives 
as  could  be  expected  from  Orientals.  One  of  the  difficulties 
lay  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
highly  educated  Filipino  and  the  working  man,  which  tended 
to  make  the  new  government  an  oligarchy.  Intrigues,  jeal- 
ousies, personal  ambitions,  and  distrusts,  there  were,  and  they 
formed,  no  doubt,  a  strong  disintegrating  force. 

'*  Of  what  was  going  on  in  Malolos,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
military  in  Manila  knew  little,  except  through  Majors  Bourns 
and  Bell,  who  went  there  only  on  specific  missions.  Other 
officers  who  went  to  Malolos  stole  away  like  boys  from  school, 
fearing  that  their  whereabouts  would  be  detected  at  head- 
quarters. 
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*'At  the  various  celebrations  and  feasts  which  took  place 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  Aguinaldo  invited  all  the 
officers  in  our  army,  including  the  military  governor.  Only 
a  handful  of  Americans  attended  any  of  these  celebrations. 
This  handful,  aside  Jrom  newspaper  men,  were  volunteer 
officers  who  did  not  care  whether  they  were  found  out  or  not, 
and  a  few  regulars  who  quaked  in  their  boots.  Aguinaldo 
never  trusted  himself  within  our  lines  although  informed  that 
he  might  come  and  go  whenever  he  pleased,  and  the  American 
general  in  command  did  not  go  outside  of  Manila.  Indeed, 
he  confined  himself  to  the  administration  of  the  city  and 
such  negotiations  with  Aguinaldo  as  were  strictly  necessary 
on  account  of  questions  arising  from  the  close  proximity  of 
the  insurgent  troops  to  the  city. 

•*After  this  fashion  the  insurgents  were  allowed  to  go  their 
way.  They  brooded  over  their  real  and  imaginary  wrongs, 
they  chafed  against  their  continued  failure  to  get  recognition 
or  encouragement.  Their  heads  were  swelled  by  a  growing 
and  absurdly  exaggerated  opinion  of  their  own  strength. 
Finally,  between  the  race  antipathy  in  town  and  along  the 
line,  and  the  excitement  fomented  by  declamatory  leaders,  the 
outbreak  came  spontaneously.  That  it  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  such  diplomacy  and  tact  as  was  used  in  Cuba  no 
one  can  definitely  say,  although  few  unbiased  people  then 
in  Manila  doubt.  Whether  bloodshed  and  destruction  were 
necessary  that  a  new  and  better  state  of  things  might  be 
established,  the  future  alone  can  tell. 

**The  government  instituted  by  the  insurgents  was  a  some- 
what modified  form  of  the  old  Spanish  regime.  The  Filipino 
judiciary  consisted  of  a  provincial  court  of  five  judges  with 
referential  jurisdiction  and  district  courts,  also  of  five  judges 
each.  The  Spaniards  had  put  Filipino  judges  in  the  lower 
courts,  and  naturally  these  same  men  were  fitted  to  fill  the 
positions.  The  provincial  courts,  however,  in  Spanish  times, 
had  Spanish  judges  in  place  of  whom  natives  had  now  to  be 
substituted.  How  corrupt  these  courts  were  I  do  not  know. 
An  excellent  telegraphic  and  postal  service  was  organized; 
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indeed  our  army  found  very  complete  telegraphic  systems 
established  wherever  their  advance  carried  them  into  insur- 
gent territory.  Stamps  were  issued  and  postmen  carried 
the  mails  from  town  to  town.  I  found  time-tables  of  this 
service  wherever  I  went  into  the  interior.  The  personnel  of 
this  service  were  the  old  employees  of  Spain.  In  every 
department  of  the  government  the  former  employees  of  Spain 
were  most  efficient.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Spanish  official 
had  been  so  precarious  that  he  seldom  learned  the  details  of 
his  work,  but  left  the  management  to  natives,  so  that  the 
latter  really  had  matters  in  their  own  hands.  As  long  as  the 
Spaniard  got  his  'rake  off,'  he  interfered  little  in  the  every- 
day details  of  administration. 

*' The  old  school  system  was  also  continued  by  the  insur- 
gents. The  roads  were  repaired  by  forced  labor  as  in  Spanish 
times.  That  is  to  say,  every  man  who  paid  the  lowest  rate  of 
taxes  was  obliged  to  work  on  the  roads  a  certain  number  of  days, 
or  else  pay  an  extra  tax.  The  cedula  tax  was  continued  at 
reduced  rates.  Every  native  was  obliged  to  have  a  cedula 
of  which  there  were  different  classes  issued  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  Under  the  Spanish  rule  this  tax 
brought  in  a  large  income,  and  was  the  means  used  by  Spain 
to  keep  track  of  the  natives.  This  tax  was  at  first  abolished 
in  Manila  under  U.  S.  rule,  but  later  was  revived  by  General 
Otis  in  a  modified  form. 

''As  to  the  church,  it  was  definitely  separated  from  the 
State  by  Aguinaldo  and  the  bulk  of  the  real  property  of  the 
Spanish  friars  was  confiscated  to  the  State  on  the  plea  that  it 
really  belonged  to  the  people.  The  churches  were  handed 
over  to  the  native  priests,  and  a  demand  was  made  of  the 
Pope  to  recognize  the  Filipino  clergy  as  a  legitimate  branch 
of  the  Roman*  Catholic  Church.  The  Spanish  friars  were 
held  prisoners  in  the  hope  of  enforcing  this  demand,  and  also 
because  they  were  so  hated  by  the  people.  They  were  forced 
to  do  menial  work  but  were  not  confined  in  prisons.  At 
Tarlac  late  in  the  campaign  against  the  United  States,  some  of 
these  friars  were  compelled  by  General  Gregorio  del  Pilar  to 
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ride  about  town  reciting  in  a  loud  voice  the  outrages  which 
they  had  committed  against  individual  Filipinos.  In  addition 
to  the  cedula  tax  the  government  collected  the  Spanish  con- 
sumption tax  on  everything  sold  in  the  markets.  There  were 
besides  this,  so  called  voluntary  contributions  towards  the 
support  of  the  army.  These  contributions  were  politely 
asked  for  but  a  refusal  met  with  very  disagreeable  treatment. 
Natives  gave  wilHngly  enough  as  the  sums  were  small ;  but 
Chinamen  were  often  outrageously  bled.  A  measure  was 
proposed  in  the  Filipino  Congress  to  impose  a  license  tax  on 
different  businesses,  but  this  was  never  passed.  Englishmen 
in  the  interior  state  that  on  the  whole  the  administration 
under  native  rule  was  better  than  it  was  under  Spanish  rule 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  word. 

"  In  default  of  any  true  information  about  us  or  any  regular 
system  adopted  by  us  to  enlighten  the  people,  stories,  circu- 
lated by  the  Spanish  clergy  or  soldiers,  found  ready  credence 
in  all  parts  of  the  islands.  The  many  wild  stories  told  of  the 
atrocities  we  committed  in  Manila  and  the  purpose  of  our 
government  in  holding  the  islands,  it  would  take  a  book  to 
tell.  We  were  supposed  to  murder  natives,  our  soldiers  to 
insult  their  women,  our  colored  troops  to  be  branded  with 
the  letters  U.  S.  like  our  government  mules.  The  Filipinos 
were  to  be  merely  slaves.  All  of  our  declarations  of  good 
will  were  only  intended  to  mislead.  General  Otis  was  in 
league  with  the  friars.  The  stories  of  the  abuses  of  our 
troops  in  Manila  grew  into  a  systematic  process  of  robbery 
by  the  whole  of  our  government.  If  our  commanders  had 
thought  a  little  about  the  natures  of  the  Eastern  people  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  they  would  have  been  less  surprised 
at  the  stories  and  less  willing  to  believe  counter  stories  cir- 
culated about  the  insurgent  government  by  people  whose 
interest  it  was  to  make  trouble  between  the  natives  and 
ourselves.  Strong  spice  is  necessary  to  whet  the  jaded  appe- 
tite in  the  tropics,  and  a  yarn  had  to  be  highly  flavored  in 
order  tq  incite  the  lazy  attention  of  the  natives  in  the  Philip- 
pines.    I    must  say   that   the  American  headquarters  were 
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innocent  and  gullible  enough  to  accept  any  of  the  many 
stories  about  outrages  by  insurgents  whose  whole  existence 
had  their  being  in  the  fertile  mind  of  the  tellers.  General 
MacArthur  after  a  year  in  the  field  accepted  only  the  evi- 
dence of  eye  witnesses  to  any  outrages  committed,  and  even 
then  he  took  every  story  with  that  proverbial  grain  of  salt  so 
indispensable  to  a  true  understanding  of  matters  in  the 
Orient. 

**  A  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  true  attitude  of  the 
natives  towards  insurgents  by  our  own  experience  in  estab- 
lishing our  authority  in  the  country  which  we  occupied  in 
January,  1900.  In  the  Tagalog  provinces  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  natives  should  prove  friendly  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  United  States  soldiers  with  rifles^  and  hostile  as  soon 
as  their  backs  were  turned.  The  attitude  is  what  was  known 
in  our  army  as  the  *  amigo '  system.  When  our  troops 
entered  a  town  all  the  insurgent  soldiers  put  on  white  clothes 
and  hid  their  rifles.  Such  tricks  are  the  one  resource  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  and  moreover,  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  the  native  character.  Aguinaldo,  himself,  recom- 
mended this  method  of  fighting  to  his  army  in  an  order  of 
which  I  have  seen  a  supposed  copy.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
for  the  first  year  there  were  practically  no  traitors  in  the 
insurgent  camp,  and  none  even  among  the  mass  of  the 
Filipino  people. 

"The  Schurman  Commission  found  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand this  attitude.  Wherever  they  went  backed  by  United 
States  rifles  they  found  the  natives  hating  the  insurgents  and 
loving  the  Americans.  They  took  them  at  their  word.  The 
consequence  was  that  in  the  local  government  which  this 
commission  assisted  General  Otis  in  establishing,  it  was 
found  that  the  new  presidentes  were  really  insurgents  at 
heart.  Out  of  the  first  governments  of  towns  thus  appointed, 
four  mayors  were  soon  imprisoned  for  collecting  money  and 
enlisting  men  for  the  insurgent  army.  A  number  of  others 
when  discovered  escaped  through  the  insurgent  lines.  Gen- 
eral Otis  in  his  report  says  : 
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"  *  In  some  cases  the  presidente  [appointed  by  the  United 
States]  has  been  found  an  ardent  insurgent  engaged  in  forcing 
money  collections  in  the  interest  of  the  enemy,  but  he  is  apt 
to  desert  his  post  and  join  his  friends  with  his  extortions 
before  he  can  be  arrested.  One  in  whom  confidence  had 
been  placed  sold  out  for  a  general's  commission  and  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  annoying  our  troops  south  of  Manila. 
The  lack  of  manifest  surprise  or  indignatjon  on  the  part  of 
citizens  by  whom  these  criminals  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  local  affairs  on  discovering  that  they  had 
been  deceived  and  robbed,  presents  an  unfavorable  com- 
mentary on  the  moral  complexion  of  the  native/ 

**  One  might  well  disagree  with  the  final  conclusion  reached 
by  the  General.  The  more  plausible  and  natural  explanation 
of  the  lack  of  surprise  in  the  natives  was  that  they  knew  all 
along  that  the  presidente  was  an  insurgent,  and  their  lack  of 
indignation  at  his  taking  their  money  off  to  the  insurgents 
was  manifestly  because  they  were  glad  that  their  money 
should  be  used  for  the  insurrection. 

"In  the  north,  beyond  the  Tagalog  country,  the  natives 
were  certainly  less  hostile  to  us,  but  they  accepted  us  because 
they  were  tired  of  the  war.  The  insurgent  presidente  at 
Aparri,  when  he  surrendered,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said 
that  the  Filipinos  would  have  liked  their  own  government, 
but  United  States  troops  were  at  hand  and  as  they  were 
stronger  the  natives  would  submit  and  show  themselves  loyal. 
This  presidente  was  a  fine,  broad,  open  man  of  the  best  type 
of  Filipino.  Our  officers,  sent  into  the  north,  in  nearly  every 
case  found  the  insurgent  presidentes  the  representative  men 
of  the  country.  This  substantially  does  away  with  the 
story  that  Tagalogs  were  universally  appointed  to  the  offices 
throughout  the  islands.  The  United  States  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Aparri  district  acknowledged  as  much.  *  What  can  be 
done  ? '  he  said,  *  I  know  that  these  men  held  office  under  the 
insurgents,  but  they  are  the  best  men  in  the  province.  If  I 
hold  elections  they  are  voted  into  office.  If  I  appoint  a 
president,  the  best  man  for  the  office  is  always  the  former 
insurgent  presidente.' 
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**  These  facts  not  only  show  that  the  insurrection  was  not 
the  narrow  movement  so  frequently  represented,  but  it  also 
shows  a  breadth  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  our  officers  which 
promises  well  for  the  future  of  the  islands  under  their  man- 
agement. 

'*  In  considering  the  question  of  how  far  the  government  of 
Aguinaldo  would  have  been  able  to  control  the  Philippines,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  not  alone  the  island  of  Luzon  is  to 
be  considered  but  also  the  whole  archipelago.  The  question 
of  what  he  could  have  done  with  the  wild  tribes  in  the 
southernmost  islands  is  not  answered  by  bis  success  in  deal- 
ing with  them  in  the  north  of  Luzon.  So  far  as  the  Filipinos 
in  Luzon,  Panay,  Cebu  and  Negros  are  considered, —  aside 
from  the  wild  tribes  whose  actual  number  is  very  small,  — 
they  are  rather  a  homogeneous  race.  The  Visayans  differ 
from  the  Tagalogs  probably  less  than  the  Scotch  differ  from 
the  English.  The  Ilocano  differs  from  the  Tagalog,  about  as 
much  as  the  Virginian  differs  from  the  Yankee.  All  the 
different  dialects  of  the  islands  have  a  great  similarity,  a 
Visayan  can  learn  Tagalog  by  a  two  months'  residence  in 
Manila.  To  the  casual  observer  the  difference  between  the 
Tagalog  and  Visayan  races  is  hardly  noticeable.  They  have 
the  same  color,  the  same  build,  similar  habits,  customs,  live 
in  houses  of  the  same  structure,  and  their  method  of  thought 
is  the  same.  Of  course  the  Tagalog  is  the  most  energetic, 
war-like,  and  cunning  of  the  lot.  The  hatred  of  the  Visayans 
for  the  Tagalogs  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  their  co-oper- 
ating with  the  Tagalogs  in  the  central  government  of  Luzon. 
This  co-operation  of  the  southern  islands  was  not  due  to  force, 
for  only  a  few  Tagalogs  went  to  the  southern  islands.  It 
was  due  to  the  mental  superiority  and  energy  of  the  dominant 
race.  In  other  words,  the  insurrection  started  in  Luzon  by 
the  Tagalogs  spread  to  all  but  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  General  Otis  in  his  yearly  report  says  :  '  The 
mass  of  the  people  were  intoxicated  by  the  cry  for  indepen- 
dence and  self-government.' 

**  In  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  Mindanao,  where  there  are 
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a  very  few  men  from  Luzon  or  even  the  Visayan  Islands, 
Aguinaldo  would  have  had  to  use  armed  force  to  hold  those 
towns  which  the  Spaniards  held  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
doubtful  if,  unassisted,  he  could  have  acquired  power  enough 
to  have  done  more  than  maintain  a  defensive  attitude  towards 
the  Moros,  It  is  impossible  to  assert  positively  that  even 
among  the  more  civilized  classes  of  natives  in  the  northern 
islands,  successful  as  he  was  in  the  beginning,  he  could  have 
continued  a  stable  government  in  the  face  of  the  desires  and 
jealousies  of  local  leaders,  and  more  especially  of  the  army. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  by  large  measure  on  account  of  the 
genius  of  Aguinaldo,  unassisted  by  outside  power,  - —  in 
gathering  about  him  the  best  men  of  the  country,  in  com- 
manding the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  ^the  people,  and  in 
preventing  ambitious  individuals  from  interfering  with  his 
chief  aim,  the  independence  of  the  Filipino  people,  —  that 
his  government  succeeded  in^holding  its  unity.  I  mean,  that 
such  a  government  as  existed  in  the  fall  of  1898,  while  the 
United  States  influence  was  on  the  wane,  existed  as  the 
result  of  Aguinaldo*s  efTort^and  not  because  Americans  were 
in  any  sense  controJling  the  course  of  events. 

"The  facts  have  already  been  pointed  out,  that  we  had 
brought  Aguinaldo  to  the  Philippines,  allowed  him  to  arm 
himself,  handed  over  Spanish  prisoners  to  him,  and  that  our 
Secretary  of  State  acknowledged  that  we  were  making  use  of 
him.  All  of  these  facts  were  sufficient  to  make  us  respon- 
sible to  Spain  for  his  acts  in  case  we  returned  the  islands. 
It  was  therefore  clearly  to  our  interest,  whether  we  recog- 
nized his  government  or  not,  to  guide  his  acts  and  that  of  the 
movement  he  had  started,  in  so  far  as  it  lay  in  our  power. 
Beyond  an  endeavor  to  keep  him  away  from  Manila  and 
obtain  the  return  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  nothing  was  done. 
Consequently,  the  Filipino  army  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
until  it  overpowered  the  wiser  counsels  of  the  few  conserv- 
ative men.  That  the  increasing  hostility  and  power  of  the 
army  was  due  to  race  hatred  growing  between  Filipino  and 
American  I  believe,  but  still  the  fact  seems  to  indicate  that 
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the  Filipino  republic  was  not  strong  enough  to  manage  the 
army  it  had  organized,  and  that  in  time,  without  foreign 
intervention  of  some  sort,  the  islands  would  have  become 
victims  of  an  undisciplined  militaryism  such  as  exists  in 
many  South  American  republics.  How  far  this  evil  might 
have  been  obviated  by  a  prompt  and  firm  interference  of  the 
United  States  in  the  management  of  the  insurgent  govern- 
ment and  the  friendly  treatment  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrec- 
tion may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  when, 
in  January,  the  pseudo  effort  was  made  to  come  to  some 
understanding,  the  radical  party  and  the  army  had  already 
won  the  sympathy  of  the  bulk  of  the  Filipino  people  to  such 
an  extent  that,  without  large  concessions,  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment could  not  have  been  reached,  Americans  of  ability 
placed  in  the  vortex  of  a  new  movement  to  direct  and  guide 
it  as  much  as  possible  would  have  been  able  to  formulate  the 
exact  measure  of  guidance  needed.  A  plan  formulated  by 
them  in  time  and  submitted  as  an  ultimatum  to  the  Filipinos 
would  have  been  accepted.  If  we  did  not  wrest  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  islands  from  Spain  the  presence  of  these  men 
with  the  insurgents  could  make  us  neither  more  nor  less  re- 
sponsible than  we  already  were.  A  strong  man  in  the  seat  of 
governor  with  the  courage  for  independent  action  would  have 
regulated  the  course  of  events.  The  fact  is  that  the  com- 
manding generals  schooled  to  unintelligent  obedience  of  a 
two  company  post  were  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  any  energetic  or  firm  action.  Strict  obedience  to  orders 
was  their  motto,  while  they  did  not  keep  the  home  govern- 
ment informed  of  the  critical  state  of  the  situation.  The 
result  was  very  general  and  non-committal  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, supported  by  a  strict  conformity  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
opportunity  makes  the  great  man  ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  last 
two  years' experience  in  the  Philippines  one  must  add,  *in 
case  the  great  man  is  at  hand.' 

"This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  insurgent  army. 
Started  among  Tagalogs  the  regiments  had  gradually  been 
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raised  from  every  province  in  Luzon  from  the  Camarenes  and 
Batangas  to  Ilocos  and  Cagayan.  The  officers,  especially  the 
general  officers,  were  Tagalogs.  Thus  the  army  was  by  no 
means  as  representative  in  the  island  of  Luzon  as  was  the 
civil  administration.  This  alone  constituted  an  ever-growing 
danger  to  the  new  government,  and  after  the  outbreak  of 
February  4,  it  resulted  in  the  alienation  from  Aguinaldo's 
cause  of  those  provinces  which  were  not  represented  among 
the  general  officers  of  the  army.  Aguinaldo,  himself,  however, 
to  the  end  commanded  the  respect  and  protection  of  the 
people  of  the  island,  as  is  shown  by  his  ability  to  escape  from 
us  and  live  so  long  unbetrayed,  without  any  strong  military 
protection,  in  the  very  midst  of  those  people  who  were  osten- 
sibly welcoming  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  troops.  The 
control  of  the  army  in  Luzon  by  Tagalogs,  however,  did  not 
extend  to  other  islands  where  the  army  was  managed  by  local 
leaders.  I  can  think  of  only  one  general  officer  in  the  insur- 
gent army  in  Luzon  who  did  not  come  from  the  five  provinces 
in  and  about  Manila,  and  that  was  Luna,  an  Ilocano  by  birth. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Tagalogs  were  for  the  greater  part 
taken  as  officers  was  that  they  had  been  more  in  touch  with 
the  Spanish  army.  Many  of  them  had  been  officers  in  the 
native  Spanish  regiments.  The  formation  of  the  Luzon 
Filipino  army  preceded  the  formation  of  the  civil  government, 
and  as  Aguinaldo  started  his  insurrection  against  Spain  in 
Cavite  province  the  officers  naturally  came  from  that  district. 
In  power  of  organization  and  energy,  the  Tagalog  is  superior 
to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Still  the  fact  remains 
that  the  people  of  the  five  provinces  about  Manila  practically 
officered  the  army  and  took  good  care  that  they  should  retain 
control.'' 


Impressions  of  American  Prisoners. 

In  addition  to  the  above  accounts  of  eye  witnesses  some 
information  as  to  conditions  under  insurgent  rule  has  been 
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furnished  by  three  prisoners  captured  by  the  Filipinos  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  war.  One  of  these,  Lieutenant 
J.  C.  Gillmore,  Navigating  officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Yorktown, 
has  published  a  short  account  of  his  experiences  in  McClures 
Magazine  for  August  and  September,  1900.  W.  Walton, 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  Yorktown,  captured  with  Lieu> 
tenant  Gillmore,  has  described  his  captivity  in  an  article 
published  in  Leslies  Popular  Monthly,  for  September,  1900. 
Mr.  ^Albert  Sonnichsen,  who  was  seized  as  a  spy  by  the 
Filipinos  while  on  a  sight-seeing  expedition  in  the  insurgent 
lines  a  few  days  before  hostilities  broke  out,  has  published  a 
detailed  account  of  his  imprisonment  in  a  book  entitled 
"  Ten  Months  a  Captive  among  the  Filipinos." 

Inasmuch  as  these  accounts  are  all  more  or  less  narratives 
of  adventure,  they  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  specific 
quotations  on  the  subject  in  hand.  Nevertheless  they  throw 
much  incidental  light  upon  conditions  in  territory  remote 
from  American  lines.  Their  findings  in  this  respect  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 

Lieutenant  Gillmore  with  his  party  travelled  some  four 
hundred  miles  during  the  nine  months  of  his  imprisonment, 
the  greater  part  of  this  distance  being  through  the  wildest 
and  most  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  Of  the  people 
that  he  saw  on  his  march  across  the  island  through  a  dis- 
trict some  ninety  miles  north  of  Manila,  he  says,  '*  They  were 
docile  enough,  almost  like  children.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
wretchedly  clothed,  many  being  almost  naked,  yet  one  could 
not  fairly  call  them  an  uncivilized  people,  only  their  civiliza- 
tion, like  that  of  all  people  under  Spanish  rule,  was  a  couple 
of  centuries  behind  the  time.  In  every  little  bamboo  hut 
there  was  a  book  or  two."  He  mentions  that  the  priests*  in 
these  towns  "  kept  school  in  every  village  and  the  native 
children  were  compelled  to  attend." 

San  Isidro,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  insurgent  gov- 
ernment,   Lieutenant    Gillmore   describes    as    *'  a   well-built 

*  These  must  have  been  native  priests  as  the  Spanish  friars  were  all  taken  pris- 
oners before  the  time  of  which  Lieutenant  Gillmore  speaks. 
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town  with  regular  streets  and  many  brick  buildings,  not 
unlike  a  European  town  of  8,000  or  10,000  population." 
Lieutenant  Gillmore  says  that  he  was  at  that  tinne  too  closely 
confined  *' to  ascertain  what  sort  of  a  government  organiza- 
tion he  [Aguinaldo]  maintained  there." 

The  people  of  San  Isidro  who  met  the  prisoners  when  they 
entered  the  town,  Mr.  Gillmore  pictures  as  violent  in  their 
hatred  of  Americans ;  while  on  the  west  coast,  in  the  Ilocano 
country,  he  says  the  natives  were  "  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  Americans." 

After  leaving  San  Isidro  the  prisoners  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  authorities,  who,  by  orders  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, provided  their  maintenance  and  custody.  Their  treat- 
ment at  this  time  varied  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
different  presidentes  whom  Lieutenant  Gillmore  says  were 
"good,  bad  and  indifferent."  .  In  one  town  he  states  that  the 
"  local  dignitaries  met  us  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  reviled 
us  bitterly,  and  threatened  to  kill  us,"  while  in  other  towns 
he  describes  hospitable  entertainment.  Everywhere  the 
people  were  curious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  an  American,  some 
of  the  more  ignorant  having  expected  to  see  them  adorned 
with  feathers.  "  Why  are  the  Americans,  who  were  once  our 
friends,  now  fighting  with  us } "  was  the  constant  inquiry  of 
the  people. 

After  the  prisoners  arrived  in  Bangued,  a  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Abra,  surrounded  by  almost  impassable  mountains, 
Aguinaldo  sent  orders  that  they  were  to  be  given  the  free- 
dom of  the  town  during  the  daytime  and  their  allowance 
for  rations  doubled.  At  this  time  all  the  prisoners  who  had 
previously  learned  Spanish  were  able  to  increase  their  incomes 
by  teaching  English  to  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  Bangued, 
a  former  representative  of  the  province  in  the  insurgent  con- 
gress taking  the  lead  in  organizing  a  class.  Lieutenant  Gill- 
more, however,  appears  to  have  learned  little  or  no  Spanish, 
and,  in  consequence,  his  opportunities  for  social  intercourse 
were  limited. 

On  the  whole,  Lieutenant  Gillmore  seems  to  consider  that 
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his  treatment  wars  unwarrantably  harsh  and  his  food  unneces- 
sarily meagre.  The  people,  as  he  describes  them,  impress 
one  as  primitive  in  their  habits  and  hateful  in  character.  He 
says  they  are  *' uncertain  and  changeable  as  children,"  and 
again,  that  "cunning,  treachery  and  cruelty  are  deep-rooted" 
in  their  character. 

Quartermaster  Walton's  account  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Lieutenant  Gillmore,  and  throws  no  added  light  on 
the  government  or  the  people.  Mr.  Albert  Sonnichsen,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  much  information  as  to  conditions  under 
insurgent  rule  which  cannot  be  gained  from  the  accounts  of 
his  fellow-prisoners.  As  to  the  form  of  the  insurgent  gov- 
ernment, he  says : 

"  At  the  head  of  each  province  and  quite  aside  from  the 
military  governor,  was  what  was  called  ^  el  presidente  provin- 
cial,' or  *  gobernador.'  His  position  was  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  a  governor  of  an  American  State,  he  being  the 
executive  of  civil  law.  Under  him  came  the  *concierjo  de 
justicia,'  or  supreme  judge  of  the  province;  the  *concierjo 
de  rentas,'  or  tax  collector  ;  and  the  'presidentes  locales,'  or, 
as  the  Spaniards  called  them  *capitanes  municipales.'  These 
latter  were  what  we  would  term  mayors  of  towns,  one  being 
at  the  head  of  each  pueblo.  On  his  staff  came  the  *  concierjo 
de  policia,'  a  chief  of  police,  and  his  lieutenants,  and,  if  the 
size  of  the  town  warranted  it,  the  local  tax  collector  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

"  The  town  was  divided  into  *  barrios/  or  quarters,  there 
being  at  the  head  of  each  a  'cabeza,'  or  wardmaster,  who 
represented  his  particular  barrio  at  the  municipal  councils  in 
the  *  presidencia'  or  city  hall.  All  these  offices  were  filled 
by  the  election  of  the  people ;  none  but  civilians  were 
appointed.  Every  male  above  twenty  was  an  elector.  Each 
province  also  elected  a  *  representante  de  la  provincia,'  for  its 
representation  in  Congress  at  Malolos  or  wherever  the  capital 
might  be.  All  this  was  apart  from  the  military  government, 
but  the  *  commandantes '  of  districts  could  demand  food  and 
quarters  for  troops  from  local  presidents  if  necessary. 
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"  Such  was  the  civil  government  of  the  insurgents,  based 
almost  on  the  same  system  as  ours,  although  more  crude  and 
imperfect,  but  answering  its  purpose  nearly  equally  well. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  Filipino  is  naturally  a  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  citizen,  but,  of  course,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  this  time  the  excitement  of  war,  never  the 
promotor  of  law  and  order,  existed  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  been  admitted  by  the  natives  themselves  that  in  the 
beginning,  after  the  downfall  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  provinces, 
and  while  the  persecutions  by  the  friars  were  still  vivid  in 
the  mind  of  the  populace,  many  outrages  were  committed, 
but,  gradually,  as  the  internal  government  became  more 
firmly  established,  these  became  less  frequent.  In  many 
cases  Spanish  prisioners  obtained  redress  by  appealing  to  the 
native  courts." 

As  somewhat  qualifying  the  above,  we  read : 

**  According  to  the  general  testimony  of  intelligent  natives 
themselves,  a  Filipino  in  office  can  never  be  honest,  the 
Spaniards  having  taught  them  that  a  dishonest  peso  is  worth 
two  gained  fairly,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  the 
effect  of  their  examples  can  entirely  be  eliminated." 

Mr.  Sonnichsen's  further  findings  are  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing review,  issued  by  the  Philippine  Information  Society : 

"  The  Philippine  Information  Society  desires  to  call  your 
attention  to  Mr.  Albert  Sonnichsen's  'Ten  Months  a  Captive 
among  the  Filipinos  '  (published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York)  as  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  any  one 
desiring  first  hand  information  about  the  Filipino  people. 
While,  of  course,  the  society  cannot  specifically  endorse  the 
facts  recorded,  yet  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors  the  book  is 
worthy  of  much  confidence,  both  because  it  hangs  together 
so  well  within  itself,  and  because  it  is  borne  out  by  much  that 
the  editors  have  been  able  to  gain  from  other  sources.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  favorably  reviewed  by  papers  of  such 
opposing  policies  as  the  Outlook,  the  Nation,  and  the  New 
York  Times  is  of  itself  striking  evidence  of  the  impression  of 
veracity  which  it  conveys. 
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"The  first  half  of  the  book  describes  the  imprisonment  in 
Malolos  and  Santa  Isabella,  towns  in  the  heart  of  the  war 
district.  The  prisoners  were  so  closely  confined  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Sonnichsen  is  able  to  tell  us  little  of  the  excit- 
ing events  taking  place  about  him.  Instead,  he  gives  us  a 
detailed  description  of  his  life  in  the  filthy,  over-crowded 
prisons,  which  remind  one  of  tales  of  our  Civil  War.  He 
records  several  cases  of  revolting  cruelty  towards  natives  sus- 
pected of  American  sympathies  ;  one,  of  a  youth  whose  face, 
neck,  and  chest  were  burned  with  the  glowing  ends  of  cigar- 
ettes ;  another,  a  still  worse  case  of  a  little  lad  whose  legs 
were  violently  twisted  to  force  a  confession  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  a  relative  who  was  guilty  of  some  political  offense. 

"  When  the  scene  changed,  however,  to  provinces  farther 
from  the  seat  of  war,  the  prisoners  were  accorded  a  degree  of 
liberty  which  allowed  them  unusual  opportunities  for  intimate 
contact  with  natives  of  all  classes.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  appear,  in  Mr.  Sonnichsen's  account,  in  a  much 
more  attractive  light  than  the  natives  at  the  front.  There 
were  no  more  tortures  for  *  Americanistas,'  while  both  Amer- 
ican and  Spanish  prisoners  were  in  some  cases  treated  as 
honored  guests. 

"  This  portion  of  the  narrative  has  a  peculiar  interest  in 
that  the  locality  here  described  was  visited  in  1898  by  the 
two  naval  officers,  Paymaster  Wilcox  and  Cadet  Leonard  R. 
Sargent,  whose  report  is  so  heartily  endorsed  by  Admiral 
Dewey.  The  two  accounts  when  read  together  corroborate 
each  other  point  for  point.  Both  describe  a  peaceful  commu- 
nity with  life  and  property  protected,  and  both  describe  an 
educated  and  wealthy  class  prominent  in  control  of  affairs. 
According  to  the  travellers  of  1898  and  the  prisoner  of  1899, 
the  insurgent  government  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  population. 

**  Only  one  important  exception  to  this  prevalent  sentiment 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sonnichsen,  —  that  of  an  Ilocano  presi- 
dente,  a  wealthy  planter,  who  privately  confessed  that  he 
favored  American  rule.     *  But,'  he  said,  *  the  only  basis  on 
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which  peace  can  be  established,  between  us  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, is  the  total  abolition  of  monasterial  fraternities,  and 
representation  in  your  Congress  with  self  home  government. 
On  no  other  terms  will  the  Insurgents  ever  surrender,  and 
although  they  may  be  conquered  by  superior  forces,  the  spark 
of  rebellion  will  always  remain  ready  to  burst  into  flame  at 
every  opportunity.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  Americans  will 
give  us  a  good  government,  and  would  be  in  favor  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  but  these  Tagalogs  are  a  stubborn  race, 
and  we  have  few  sympathies  in  common.  With  a  native  gov- 
ernment they  would  rule  us  as  the  Spaniards  ruled  them. 
To  reconcile  us  with  the  cause  they  have  appointed  an  Ilocano 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  but  peace  once  established, 
we  would  be  ground  under  the  Tagalog  heel.  Even  now  the 
Military  Governor  of  the  Ilocano  province,  General  Tino,  is  a 
Tagalog.' 

**  An  occurrence  which  Mr.  Sonnichsen  gives  us  to  under- 
stand illustrates  the  more  predominant  sentiment  is  as  fol- 
lows :  At  the  wedding  festivities  of  a  wealthy  family,  to 
which  both  Spanish  and  American  prisoners  were  invited, 
two  maidens  undertook  a  debate  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
American  and  Filipino  rule.  The  advocate  of  American 
sovereignty  finished  up  her  arguments  'amid  a  dead  silence,' 
while  her  opponent,  who  made  an  impassioned  plea  for 
independence,  *  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  applause.' 

*'  Popular  feeling  is  further  represented  by  a  native  who 
had  lived  for  some  months  in  a  town  controlled  by  American 
troops.  He  says,  *  Our  language  and  customs  are  different 
from  yours,  and  the  American  officers  do  not  and  never  will 
understand  us.  They  say  that  we  cannot  rule  ourselves,  but 
we  were  better  satisfied  during  the  year  of  self-government 
we  had,  than  now.  Even  if  the  Tagalogs  are  in  the  ascend- 
ancy, they  are  at  least  of  our  own  race  and  understand  us 
better  than  your  senators  in  Washington.  How  can  we  be 
well  governed  by  men  who  have  never  even  seen  a  Filipino  ? 

"  Mr.  Sonnichsen  describes  the  normal  Filipinos  as  '  peace- 
ful  and  law-abiding.'     Many  of  them  took  a  most   burning 
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interest  in  the  rumors  of  peace  conferences.  One  insurgent 
told  the  author  that  the  insurgents  'were  but  waiting  for  the 
Americans  to  give  them  a  definite  description  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  established  and  they  would  lay  down  their  arms.' 

**  *  A  government  like  that  of  Canada,'  he  said,  *  and  we  will 
be  satisfied  ;  but  these  uncertain  promises  we  now  receive  are 
not  satisfactory.  We  want  a  writtten  agreement  signed  by 
both  parties.  As  long  as  the  Americans  persist  in  treating 
the  Filipinos  as  savage  tribes,  they  will  refuse  to  surrender. 
We  consider  ourselves  worthy  of  being  treated  as  a  people, 
and  so  long  as  the  American  Government  persists  in  ignoring 
Aguinaldo  as  our  representative,  so  long  will  we  all,  Ilocanos 
and  Tagalogs,  alike,  feel  that  we  are  being  oppressed.' 

**Mr.  Sonnichsen  was  in  the  town  of  Vigan  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  United  States  troops,  and  his  description  of  the 
bombardment  and  the  panic  of  the  people  as  they  rushed  out 
to  meet  the  Americans  with  white  flags  and  a  band  of  music, 
gives  an  impression  of  the  situation  such  as  could  not  possi- 
bly be  gained  from  any  accounts  given  by  the  invaders. 

"The  following  incident,  which  occurred  in  connection 
with  our  occupation  of  Vigan,  must  be  typical  of  many  similar 
cases.  When  the  town  was  captured,  an  insurgent  officer,  a 
boy  of  1 8  named  Antonio,  remained  in  the  town  in  civilian 
clothes,  although  when  questioned  he  did  not  deny  being  an 
insurgent.  Mr.  Sonnichsen  says  :  '  I  was  now  instructed  by 
the  provost-marshal  to  represent  to  the  young  man  that  as 
he  had  been  taken  within  our  lines  in  civilian  clothes  we  had 
every  right  to  treat  him  as  a  spy,  but  if  he  would  reveal  the 
hiding-place  of  any  of  his  associates  he  might  thereby  gain 
his  liberty.  I  noticed  a  barely  perceptible  raising  of  the 
upper  lip  as  he  replied  that  he  knew  of  none  of  his  comrades 
in  hiding,  and  if  he  did  he  would  refuse  to  tell  anyhow.  His 
words  were  quiet  but  determined,  and  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  boy's  spirit' 

"•A  month  later,'  says  Mr.  Sonnichsen,  *  when  I  once 
more  visited  Vigan,  Antonio  was  gone.  At  first  his  brother, 
with   whom    I    also   was   on    intimate    terms,   gave   evasive 
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answers  to  my  questions  about  him,  until  one  day  when 
together  alone,  and  I  once  more  expressed  my  surprise  at 
Antonio's  absence,  he  burst  out  with  some  bitterness :  "  He 
has  joined  Tino  again.  The  American  officers  would  not 
leave  him  here  in  peace,  and  constantly  kept  summoning  him 
in  order  to  obtain  information  of  his  former  comrades.  Why 
is  it  that  you  Americans  abhor  one  of  your  own  people  who 
turns  traitor,  and  call  a  Filipino  who  joins  you  against  his 
own  '  mucho  bueno '  ?  Antonio  would  not  turn  traitor,  so  to 
avoid  further  annoyance  he  joined  his  former  comrades  in 
arms  again/' ' 

**  In  closing  his  narrative,  Mr.  Sonnichsen  says:  *  Consid- 
ering the  circumstances,  the  poverty  of  those  who  held  us, 
themselves  sometimes  starving,  we  ought  not  to  complain. 
Those  who  really  have  come  in  sufficiently  close  contact  with 
the  Filipinos  to  know  them  and  are  enabled  to  judge  them 
without  racial  or  national  prejudice,  cannot  but  admit  that 
they  are  as  entitled  to  be  called  civilized  as  other  nations,  and 
even  more  so  than  some  whose  representatives  we  receive  at 
our  capital  and  accord  the  same  honors  as  those  of  the  most 
polished  nations.  Considering  the  chances  they  have  had,  or 
rather  not  had,  and  who  their  teachers  were,  the  Filipinos 
have  certainly  behaved  as  well,  if  not  better,  towards  their 
prisoners,  than  other  nations  have  done  in  recent  wars.' " 
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A    SELECTION    FROM    THE    STATE     PAPERS    OF 

THE   INSURGENT  GOVERNMENT. 

A.    The  Call  to  Arms.* 

'*  Americas  Allies  —  The  Manifesto  of  the  Filipinos, 

**  The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  rebel  leaders  in  Hong  Kong,  sent  over  to 
the  Philippines  in  advance  of  the  American  squadron. 

"  Compatriots  :  Divine  Providence  is  about  to  place  inde- 
pendence within  our  reach,  and  in  a  way  the  most  free  and 
independent  nation  could  hardly  wish  for. 

**  The  Americans  not  from  mercenary  motives,  but  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  the  lamentations  of  so  many  persecuted 
people,  have  considered  it  opportune  to  extend  their  pro- 
tecting mantle  to  our  beloved  country,  now  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  sever  relations  with  Spain,  owing  to  the 
tyranny  this  nation  is  exercising  in  Cuba,  causing  enormous 
injury  tp  the  Americans,  who  have  such  large  commercial  and 
other  interests  there. 

\Summary  of  omitied paragraphs :  Do  not  fire  on  Americans,  but 
on  the  Spaniards,  who  have  sacrificed  us  on  all  occasions.] 

**  Take  note,  the  Americans  will  attack  by  sea  and  prevent 
any  re-enforcements  coming  from  Spain  ;  therefore  we  insur- 
gents must  attack  by  land.  Probably  you  will  have  more  than 
sufficient  arms,  because  the  Americans  have  arms,  and  will 
find  means  to  assist  you. 

**  There  where  you  see  the  American  flag  flying,  assemble 
in  numbers  ;  they  are  our  redeemers. 

*  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  page  346. 
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"  Our  unworthy  names  are  nothing  ;  but  one  and  all  of  us 
invoke  the  name  of  the  greatest  patriot  our  country  has  seen 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  his  spirit  will  be  with  us  in 
these  moments  and  guide  us  to  victory,  — our  immortal  Jose 
Rizal/' 

B.    Aguinaldo's  First  Proclamation.* 

*^  Filipinos  :  The  great  nation  of  North  America,  cradle 
of  true  liberty,  and  friendly  on  that  account  to  the  liberty  of 
our  people,  oppressed  and  subjugated  by  the  tyranny  and 
despotism  of  those  who  have  governed  us,  has  come  to 
manifest  even  here  a  protection  which  is  decisive  as  well  as 
disinterested  toward  us,  considering  us  endowed  with  suffi- 
cient civilization  to  govern  by  ourselves  this  our  unhappy . 
land.  To  maintain  this  so  lofty  idea,  which  we  deserve  from 
the  now  very  powerful  nation,  North  America,  it  is  our  duty 
to  detest  all  those  acts  which  belie  such  an  idea,  as  pillage, 
robbery,  and  every  class  of  injury  to  persons  as  well  as  things. 
With  a  view  to  avoiding  international  conflicts  during  the 
period  of  our  campaign,  I  order  as  follows  : 

^'Article  I.  The  lives  and  property  of  all  foreigners, 
including  Chinese  and  all  Spaniards,  who  either  directly  or 
indirectly  have  joined  in  taking  arms  against  us,  are  to  be 
respected. 

'*  Article  II.  The  lives  and  property  of  all  who  lay  down 
their  arms  are  also  to  be  respected. 

**  Article  III  Also  are  to  be  respected  all  sanitary  estab- 
lishments and  ambulances,  and  likewise  the  persons  and 
things  which  may  be  found  in  either  one  or  the  other,  includ- 
ing the  assistants  in  this  service,  unless  they  show  hostility. 

'''Article  IV.  Those  who  disobey  what  is  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  articles  will  be  tried  by  summary  court  and  put  to 
death,  if  such  disobedience  shall  cause  assassination,  fire, 
robbery,  and  violation. 

**  Given  at  Cavite  the  24th  of  May,  1898. 

"  Emilio  Aguinaldo.'* 

*  Senate  Document  62,  page  431. 
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C.    flessage  to   Foreign  Powers. 

"  To  Foreign  Governments  :  The  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  on  its  establishment  explained  through 
the  message  dated  the  23d  of  June  last  the  true  causes  of  the 
Philippine  revolution,  showing  according  to  the  evidence  that 
this  popular  movement  is  the  result  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  life  of  a  people  which  aspire  to  progress  and  to  per- 
fection by  the  sole  road  of  liberty. 

**The  said  revolution  now  rules  in  the  provinces  of  Cavite, 
Batangas,  Mindoro,  Tayabos  Laguna,  Morong,  Bulacan,  Bataan, 
Pampanga,  Nueva-Ecija,  Tarlac,  Pangasinan,  Union,  Infanta, 
and  Zambales,  and  it  holds   besieged  the  capital   of   Manila. 

"  In  these  provinces  complete  order  and  perfect  tranquillity 
reign,  administered  by  the  authorities  elected  by  the  provinces 
in  accordance  with  the  organic  decrees  dated  i8th  and  23d  of 
June  last. 

**  The  revolution  holds  moreover  about  9,000  prisoners  of 
war,  who  are  treated  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  war 
between  civilized  nations  and  human  sentiments,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  it  has  more  than  30,000  combatants  organized 
in  the  form  of  a  regular  army. 

"In  this  situation  the  chiefs  of  the  towns,  comprised  in  the 
above  mentioned  provinces,  interpreting  the  sentiments  which 
animate  those  who  have  elected  them,  have  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  the  Philippines  petitioning  the  revolutionary 
government  that  it  will  entreat  and  obtain  from  foreigp  gov- 
ernments, recognition  of  its  belligerency  and  its  independence 
in  the  firm  belief  that  the  Philippine  people  have  already 
arrived  at  that  state  in  which  they  can  and  ought  to  govern 
themselves. 

**  This  is  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  documents  sub- 
scribed by  the  above  named  chiefs. 

*' Wherefore  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
which  belong  to  him  as  president  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  and  in  the  name  and  representa- 
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tion  of  the  Philippine  people,  asks  the  support  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  civilized  world  and  earnestly  entreats  them  to 
proceed  to  the  formal  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the 
revolution  and  the  independence  of  the  Philippines  since 
they  are  the  means  designated  by  Providence  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  between  peoples,  sustaining  the  weak  and 
restraining  the  strong,  to  the  end  that  by  these  means  shall 
shine  forth  and  be  realized  the  most  complete  justice  in  the 
indefinite  progress  of  humanity. 

*'  Given  at  Bacoor,  in  the  Province  of  Cavite,  the  6lh  day 
of   August,  1898. 

*'  The  president  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

**  Emilio  Aguinaldo/' 

The  constitution  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  pro- 
claimed by  Aguinaldo,  June  23,  1898,  is  printed  in  Senate 
Document  62,  5 5th  Congress,  3d  Session,  page  432.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  so-called  Philippine  Republic,  promulgated 
January  21,  1899,  is  printed  in  Senate  Document  208,  s6th 
Congress,  ist  Session,  page  107. 


D.    Aguinaldo  on  the  Landing  of  U.  S.  Troops.* 

"July  23,  1898. 
"Brig.-Gen.  T.  M.  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  etc.,  Cavite: 

*Tn  answer  to  the  letter  of  your  Excellency,  dated  the  22d 
of  the  present  month,  I  have  the  honor  to  manifest  to  you 
the  following : 

'*That  even  supposing  that  the  effects  existing  in  the  store- 
house of  Don  Antonio  Osorio  were  subject  to  capture,  when 
I  established  myself  in  the  plaza  (town)  of  Cavite,  Admiral 
Dewey  authorized  me  to  dispose  of  everything  that  I  might 
find  in  the  same,  including  the  arms  which  the  Spanish  left 

*  Senate  Document  62,  page  440.  The  correspondence  between  General 
Anderson  and  Aguinaldo  is  given  in  Senate  Document  62,  page  390  et  seq. 
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in  the  arsenal.  But  as  he  was  aware  that  said  effects  be- 
longed to  the  personal  property  (ownership)  of  a  Filipino  who 
traded  with  them  by  virtue  of  a  contribution  to  the  Spanish 
government,  I  would  not  have  touched  them  had  not  the 
owner  placed  them  at  my  disposition  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

**  I  came  from  Hong  Kong  to  prevent  my  countrymen  from 
making  common  cause  with  the  Spanish  against  the  North 
Americans,  pledging  before  my  word  to  Admiral  Dewey  to 
not  give  place  to  (to  allow)  any  internal  discord,  because 
(being)  a  judge  of  their  desires  I  had  the  strong  conviction 
that  I  would  succeed  in  both  objects,  establishing  a  govern- 
ment according  to  their  desires. 

•'Thus  it  is  that  at  the  beginning  I  proclaimed  the  dictator- 
ship, and  afterwards  when  some  of  the  provinces  had  already 
liberated  themselves  from  the  Spanish  domination,  I  estab- 
lished a  revolutionary  government  that  to-day  exists,  giving 
it  a  democratic  and  popular  character  as  far  as  the  abnormal 
circumstances  of  war  permitted,  in  order  that  they  (the  prov- 
inces) might  be  justly  represented  and  administered  to  their 
satisfaction. 

"  It  is  true  that  my  government  has  not  been  acknowledged 
by  any  of  the  foreign  powers;  but  we  expect  that  the  great 
North  American  nation,  which  struggled  first  for  its  inde- 
pendence and  afterwards  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  is 
now  actually  struggling  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  would 
look  upon  it  with  greater  benevolence  than  any  other  nation. 
Because  of  this  we  have  always  acknowledged  the  right  of 
preference  to  our  gratitude. 

**  Debtor  to  the  generosity  of  the  North  Americans  and  to 
the  favors  which  we  have  received  through  Admiral  Dewey, 
and  being  more  desirous  than  any  other  of  preventing  any 
conflict  which  would  have  as  a  result  foreign  intervention, 
which  must  be  extremely  prejudicial  not  alone  to  my  nation, 
but  also  to  that  of  your  Excellency,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
advise  you  of  the  undesirability  of  disembarking  North  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  places  conquered  by  the  Filipinos  from  the 
Spanish,  without  previous  notice  to  this  government,  because, 
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as  no  formal  agreement  yet  exists  between  the  two  nations, 
the  Philippine  people  might  consider  the  occupation  of  its 
territories  by  North  American  troops  as  a  violation  of  its 
rights. 

*'  I  comprehend  that  without  the  destruction  of  the  Span- 
ish squadron  the  Philippine  revolution  would  not  have  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly.  Because  of  this  I  take  the  liberty  of 
indicating  to  your  Excellency  the  necessity  that  before  dis- 
embarking troops  you  should  communicate  in  writing  to  this 
government  the  places  that  are  to  be  occupied,  and  also  the 
object  of  the  occupation,  that  the  people  may  be  advised  in 
due  form,  and  (thus)  prevent  the  commission  of  any  trans- 
gressions against  friendship.  I  can  answer  for  my  people, 
because  they  have  given  me  evident  proofs  of  their  absolute 
confidence  in  my  government,  but  I  cannot  answer  for  that 
which  another  nation,  whose  friendship  is  not  well  guaranteed, 
might  inspire  in  it  (the  people)  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  I  do 
this  not  as  a  menace,  but  as  a  further  proof  of  the  true  and 
sincere  friendship  which  I  have  always  professed  to  the  North 
American  people  in  the  complete  security  that  it  will  find 
itself  completely  identified  with  our  cause  of  liberty. 
"  I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

''Emilio  Aguinaldo." 
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AOUINALDO  AND   THE  AMERICAN   GENERALS. 
AUGUST,  1898,  TO  JANUARY,  1899. 

I.    OPJENING  STATEMENT. 

[Note.  The  documents  referred  to  in  this  pamphlet  are 
officially  known  as  follows  : 

Senate  Document  62,  5 5th  Congress,  3d  Session,  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  Accompanying  Papers. 

Senate  Document  66^  56th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Affairs 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Senate  Document  208,  56th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Com- 
munications between  Aguinaldo  and  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

Report  of  the  First  Philippine  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 1900, 

Report  of  Major-General  E.  S.  Otis,  U.  S.  V.,  on  Military 
Operations  and  Civil  Affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  1899. 

Report  of  Rear  Admiral  George  Dewey  for  1898. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1898.] 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  to  collect  as  much  of  the 
correspondence  between  Aguinaldo  and  the  American  gen- 
erals, from  August,  1898,  to  January,  1899,  ^^  i^  accessible. 
A  knowledge  of  the  events  that  took  place  during  this  period 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  any  one  desiring  to  determine 
the  origin  of  the  conflict,  February  4,  1899.  It  is  believed 
that  the  written  communications  between  the  generals  of  the 
two  armies  during  this  time  furnish  us  with  important  data 
on  this  subject  As  a  series  of  letters  more  or  less  technical 
must  of  necessity  be  laborious  reading,  the  editors  have 
divided  them  into  groups  according  to  the  matter  contained 
in  them,  and  have  prefixed  to  each  group  an    outline  of  its 


contents.  Some  preliminary  extracts  showing  the  general 
conditions  in  Manila  during  the  year  1898  may  assist  towards 
an  understanding  of  the  correspondence  given. 

A.    Opposing  Policies. 

On  April  24,  1898,  Aguinaldo  stated  to  Consul  Pratt,  at 
Singapore,  the  policy  by  which  he  meant  to  be  governed  in 
his  dealings  with  his  people.  This  statement,  published  at 
Singapore  on  the  4th  of  May,  1898,  and  mailed  to  Wash- 
ington next  day,  is  in  substance  as  follows  :  * 

^^ Aguinaldo  s  Policy, 

"General  Aguinaldo's  policy  embraces  the  independence  of  j^spirations 
the   Philippines,  whose  internal  affairs   would  be   controlled  ^^^^^^^^s^**- 
under  European  and  American  advisers.     American  protec-  ^^^ 
tion  would  be  desirable  temporarily  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
which  might  be  instituted  hereafter  in  Cuba." 

July  22,  Admiral  Dewey  cabled  as  follows  .-f 

"Hongkong,  July  22,  1898. 
"Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington: 

"  The  following  is  for  the  Secretary  of  War :  — 
"  Aguinaldo  declares  dictator  (ship)  and   martial  law  over 
all  the  islands.     The  people  expect  independence.     Recom- 
mend China  ponies. 

"Anderson,  Commanding, 

"Dewey." 

On  August  I,  1898,  Aguinaldo  wrote  to  Consul  Williams  as 
follows  :  X 

*'  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  Filipinos  will  arrive  at  the 
height  of  happiness  and  glory  if  in  future  they  can  show  with 
raised  heads  the  rights  which  to-day  are  shown  by  the  free 

*  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  page  345.  Given  in  full  in 
Pamphlet  IV.  of  this  series. 

t  Report  of  Rear  Admiral  Dewey  for  1898,  page  57. 

X  Senate  Document  208.     Given  in  full  in  Pamphlet  II.  of  this  series. 
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citizens  of  North  America.  These  islands  will  be  in  effect 
one  of  the  richest  and  pleasantest  countries  of  the  globe  if 
the  capital  and  industry  of  North  Americans  come  to  develop 
the  soil.'*  .... 

**  I  have  said  always,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  we  recognize 
the  right  of  the  North  Americans  to  our  gratitude,  for,  we  do 
not  forget  for  a  moment  the  favors  we  have  received  and 
are  now  receiving ;  but  however  great  those  favors  may  be, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  remove  the  distrust  of  my  com- 
patriots. 

**  These  say  that  if  the  object  of  the  United  States  is  to 
annex  these  islands,  why  not  recognize  the  government  estab- 
lished in  them,  in  order  in  that  manner  to  join  with  it  the 
same  as  by  annexation  ? 

**  Why  do  not  the  American  generals  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  Filipino  generals,  and,  uniting  their  forces,  render 
the  end  more  decisive  ? 

**Is  it  intended,  indeed,  to  carry  out  annexation  against 
the  wish  of  these  people,  distorting  the  legal  sense  of  that 
word?" 


Paymaster  W.  B.  Wilcox  and  Cadet  Leonard  R.  Sargent, 
who  with  Admiral  Dewey's  sanction  travelled  extensively 
through  the  Island  of  Luzon,  make  the  following  statements 
in  their  official  report :  * 

"  Of  the  large  number  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  and 
of  the  leading  townspeople  we  have  met,  nearly  every  man 
has  expressed  in  our  presence  his  sentiment  on  this  question 
{Independence].  It  is  universally  the  same.  They  all  declare 
that  they  would  accept  nothing  short  of  independence." 

Further,  "On  one  point  they  are  united,  however,  viz.: 
that  whatever  our  government  may  have  done  for  them  it 
has  not  gained  the  right  to  annex  them." 


*  Senate  Document  66,  page  42,  given  in  full  in  Pamphlet  III.  of  this  series. 
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The  above  quotations  serve  to  show  in  general  outUnes 
the  aspirations  of  at  least  a  powerful  faction  of  the  Filipino 
people.  Whether  they  were  capable  of  realizing  this  ideal 
is  another  matter. 


The  purposes  of  our  own  government  are  less  easily  set 
forth.  The  following  statements  may  tend  to  indicate  our 
general  position  : 


General  Anderson  says  :  * 

**  I  was  the  first  to  tell  Admiral  Dewey  that  there  was  any  First  indica^ 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  hold  the  position  on 
Philippines,  if  they  were  captured.     The  current  of  opinion  **»«  p*'**  «^ 

^  ^  ^  ,..  r  ^    r     the  United 

was  setting  that  way  when  the  first  expeditionary  forces  leit  states  to 
San    Francisco,    but    this   the   Admiral    had    no    reason    to  ^}^J^^, 

'  Phllippineg, 

surmise.*' 

Major-General  Wesley  Merritt  statesf  that  he  received 
**  special  instructions  from  the  President,  furnished  me  by 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  May  28, 
1898,"  and  on  the  following  page  he  says  : 

''As  General  Aguinaldo  did  not  visit  me  on  my  arrival  nor 
offer  his  services  as  subordinate  military  leader,  and  as  my 
instructions  from  the  President  fully  contemplated  the  occu- 
pation of  the  islands  by  the  American  land  forces,  and  stated 
that  the  powers  of  the  military  occupant  are  absolute  and 
supreme,  and  immediately  operate  upon  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  I  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  hold  any 
direct  communication  with  the  insurgent  leader  until  I  should  , 
be  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Manila,  especially  as  I  would 

*  North  American  Review^  for  February,  1900,  page  276. 
t  Report  of  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt  in  Report  of  Secretary  of  W^ar 
for  1898,  page  39. 
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not,  until  then,  be  in  a  position  to  issue  a  proclamation  and 
enforce  my  authority,  in  the  event  that  his  pretensions  should 
clash  with  my  designs." 

Of  course  these  instructions  related  to  military  occupation 
only,  and  did  not  indicate  what  our  fixed  policy  was  to  be. 

In  the  report  of  the  conference  between  the  treaty  com- 
missioners at  Paris,  held  October  31,  1898,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  * 

"The  American  Commissioners,  having  been  invited  by 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  at  the  last  conference  to  present 
a  proposition  in  regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  beg  to"  sub- 
mit the  following  article  on  that  subject: 

"  *  Spain  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago 
known  as  the  Philippine  Islands.'" 

The  treaty  of  Paris  as  it  was  finally  signed  in  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1898,  contains  the  following:  f 
Philippine  "Article  III.     Spain    cedes   to   the    United    States   the 

t^^the Vniled  ^^^'^^P^^^^^   kuown   as  the   Philippine   Islands,  and  compre- 
states.  bending  the  islands  lying  within  the  following  line  :  .  .  .  . 

"  The  United  States  will  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty 
million  dollars  (^20,000,000),  within  three  months  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty." 

It  also  states  :  | 

"The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress." 

Thus  the  treaty,  when  it  should  be  ratified,  was  to  give  us 
full  power  in  the  Philippines,  leaving  to  Congress  the  ques- 
tion of  how  that  power  should  be  used. 

On  December  24,  General  Otis  makes  the  following 
statement!  of  "the  purpose  of  the  United    States,  which, 

*  Senate  Document  62,  page  108. 

t  Ibid.,  page  4. 

t  Ibid.,  page  5. 

§  Report  of  Major-General  Otis  for  1899,  page  57. 
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having  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  Spain  in  the  PhiHppine 
Islands,  under  treaty  stipulations  following  conquest  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  intends  to  establish  among 
them  an  efficient  and  most  stable  form  of  government  which 
shall  fully  protect  them  in  all  their  private  interests  and 
liberties,  in  which  they  shall  have  representation,  and  which 
will  secure  for  them  increasing  and  abundant  prosperity." 

On  December  29,  the  President's  cablegram  defining  '*the  President's 
position  and  policy  of  our  government  toward  these  islands  '*  definSg^e 
was   received  by  General   Otis,  and   transmitted  to  General  poiicyo^^t*^© 
Miller,  who  later  summarizes  it  as  follows  :  *  n  e      a  es. 

*'  Its  more  important  statements  are : 

"  I.  That  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila 
Bay  and  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  army  of  occupation  to 
forces  of  the  United  States,  followed  by  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris  on  the  tenth  instant,  ope;-ate  to  give 
the  future  control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  the  United  States. 

*'  2.  It  authorizes  and  directs  the  military  commander  in 
the  Philippines  to  extend,  with  all  possible  despatch,  the  mili- 
tary government  heretofore  maintained  in  the  city^  harbor, 
and  bay  of  Manila  to  the  whole  of  the  Philippine  group. 

**  3.  It  directs  that  the  military  government  to  be  estab- 
lished among  you  shall  be  exerted  for  the  security  of  persons 
and  property  of  the  people  of  the  Island  and  for  the  conform- 
ation of  their  private  rights  and  relations.  It  announces  to 
you  that  the  army  does  not  come  among  you  as  invaders  and 
conquerors,  but  as  friends  to  establish  and  maintain  a  govern- 
ment which  will  accord  to  the  people  what  is  the  heritage  of 
all  free  peoples  —  the  full  measure  of  individual  rights  and 
liberty." 

It  is  not  our  intention,  here,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  either  our  own  or  the  Filipinos'  purposes,  but 
merely  to  indicate  the  radical  difference  between  the  two 
positions,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  understanding 
of  later  events. 

*  Senate  Document  208,  page  54. 
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B,    Insurgent  Successes  before  the  Fall  of  Manila. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1898,  the  Spanish  surrendered 
the  city,  harbor,  and  bay  of  Manila  to  the  American  forces. 
From  May  i  to  that  date  Admiral  Dewey  had  been  stationed 
in  Manila  Harbor,  and  the  insurgents  had  invested  the 
Spaniards  on  the  land  side. 

General  Otis  says  :  ^ 

**  For  three  and  one  half  months  Admiral  Dewey  with  his 
squadron,  and  the  insurgents  on  land,  had  kept  Manila  tightly 
bottled/' 

Further :  f 

*'  Their  \the  insurgents']  army  was  continually  successful 
against  the  small  Spanish  garrisons  scattered  throughout  the 
islands,  and  they  were  beginning  to  acquire  the  belief  that 
they  were   invincible." 

General  Merritt  says  :  % 

**  The  insurgent  forces  .  .  .  were,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival, 
in  considerable  force,  .  .  .  had  obtained  positions  of  invest- 
ment opposite  to  the  Spanish  lines  of  detached  works 
throughout  their  entire  extent.'* 

Spanish  army  Formin  Jaudcucs,  Governor-General  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
stt^rn^ded  writes,  August  7,  1898,  to  the  Major-General  of  the  United 
byingur-  Statcs  Army  and  to  the  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  that  he 
gen  s.  .^  ,,  surrounded  by  insurrectionary  forces/'  § 

General  Whittier  says  :  || 

**  But  every  place  had  been  taken  from  them  \the  Spanish] 
by  the  Filipinos,  who  managed  their  advances  and  occupation 
of  the  country  in  an  able  manner." 

*  Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  13. 
t  Ibid.,  page  15. 

X  Report  of  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt  in  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  1898,  page  49. 

§  Report  of  Rear  Admiral  George  Dewey  for  1898,  page  61. 
jl  Senate  Document  62,  page  501. 
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General  Anderson  says  :  * 

*'  We  held  Manila  and  Cavite ;  the  rest  of  the  island  was 
held  not  by  the  Spaniards,  but  by  the  Filipinos.  In  the  other 
islands,  the  Spaniards  were  confined  to  two  or  three  fortified 
towns." 

As  a  result  of  the  successes  of  the  Filipinos  against  the 
Spanish  forces  the  power  of  Spain  seems  to  have  been  fatally 
crippled.  On  this  point  was  submitted  the  following  testi- 
mony before  the  Peace  Commission  of  Paris,  in  August, 
1898: 

From.  Memorandum  of  F,  IV,  K  Greene,  (7,  S.  V,,  made  August 

27,    1898.1  General 

**  The  Spanish  Government  is  completely  demoralized,  and  spatnun- 
Spanish   power  is  dead   beyond  possibility  of   resurrection.  ^''^^^^ 

r^       .  Ill  11  1  •    1         1      T  govern  the 

Spam  would  be  unable  to  govern  these  islands  if  we  surren-  Philippines 
dered  them."  ^^^^  surren- 

dered  them. 

From  Letter  of  J,  F»  Bell^  Major  of  Engineers  in  charge,  dated 
August  29,  1898.]: 

*'  I  have  met  no  one  cognizant  of  the  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  those  islands  and  in  Spain  who  believes  that  Spain  can 
ever  again  bring  the  Philippine  Islands  under  subjection  to 
its  government." 

Frofn  Statement  of  Major- Gen,  Wesley  Merritt,  U,  S,  A.,  October  4, 
1898,  before  the  United  States  Peace  Commission  at  Paris, % 

"  Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  think  the  Spanish  would  be  able  to 
reduce  them.'*  [^'^^  Filipinos^  in  the  event  of  our  entire 
abandonment  of  the  islands.]. 

**  General  Merritt.     No,  sir." 

*"Our  Rule  in  i\it  Vhiiv^^mts,"  NorthlAmerican  Review^  February,  1900, 
page  281. 

t  Senate  Docjiment  62,  page  374. 
X  Ibid.,  page  383. 
§  Ibid.,  page  369. 
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Obviously,  if  Admiral  Dewey  had  not  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  then  held  guard  in  Manila  Bay,  the  Filipinos  could 
not  have  gained  such  marked  victories.  This  the  Filipinos 
admitted;  but  they  felt  that  while  our  assistance  entitled 
us  to  their  gratitude,  it  did  not  entitle  us  to  possession  of 
the  territory  which  they  themselves  had  won,  from  the  Span- 
ish forces ;  nor  did  they  feel  that  Spain  had  a  right  to  cede 
to  us  territory  of  which  she  no  longer  held  actual  possession. 

Discussing  this  point,  Ex-President  Harrison  says  :  * 
"  Our  title  to  the  Philippines  has  been  impeached  by  some 
upon  the  ground  that  Spain  was  not  in  possession  when  she 
conveyed  them  to  us.  It  is  a  principle  of  private  law  that  a 
deed  of  property  adversely  held  is  not  good.  If  I  have  been 
ejected  from  a  farm  to  which  I  claim  title,  and  another  is  in 
possession  under  a  claim  of  title,  I  must  recover  the  posses- 
sion before  I  can  make  a  good  conveyance.  Otherwise  I  sell 
a  lawsuit  and  not  a  farm,  and  that  the  law  counts  to  be 
immoral.  It  has  not  been  shown,  however,  that  this  princi- 
ple has  been  incorporated  into  international  law  ;  and,  if  that 
could  be  shown,  there  would  still  be  need  to  show  that  Spain 
had  been  effectively  ousted. 

**  It  is  very  certain,  I  suppose,  that  if  Great  Britain  had, 
during  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
cession  of  the  colonies  to  France,  we  would  have  treated  the 
cession  as  a  nullity,  and  continued  to  fight  for  liberty  against 
the  French.  No  promises  of  liberal  treatment  by  France 
would  have  appeased  us. 

Our  title  to  "But  what  has  that  to  do  with   the  Philippine  question? 

Philippines    There  are  so  many  points  of  difference.     We  were  Ansflo- 

good  accord-  r  r 

ing  to  inter-  Saxous.  We  Were  capable  of  self-government.  And,  after 
all,  what  we  would  have  done  under  the  conditions  supposed, 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  any  international  tribunal  would  affirm  the 
completeness  of  our  legal  title  to  the  Philippines." 

*  North  American  Review y  for  January,  1901,  page  3. 
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Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case  from  the  point  of  view  of 
international  law,  from  a  Filipino  point  of  view  the  greater 
part  of  the  archipelago,  except  Manila,  belonged  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  our  troops  to  the  native  government  then  in 
force.  This  fact  is  of  primary  importance  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  feeling  of  injury  that  steadily  increased  among  the 
Filipinos  from  the  time  of  the  landing  of  our  forces  until  the 
final  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

C.    Insurgent  Concessions  before  the  Fall  of  Manila. 

Before  Manila  was  taken  by  our  troops  the  Filipino  army 
had,  at  our  request,  and  with  apparent  willingness,  with- 
drawn from  an  important  military  position.  General  Merritt  * 
outlines  this  proceeding  before  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris 
as  follows : 

"  In  his    [Aguinaldd s'\    letters    to  General   Anderson,   he 
speaks  of  concessions  they  made  there  in  the  occupation  of 
lines.  They  did.  I  told  General  Greene  —  gave  him  the  instruc- 
tions —  to  try  to  get  these  positions  by  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment if  possible,  but,  if  necessary,  to  report  the  facts  to  me, 
and  I  should  use  force  to  secure  them.     At  the  time  I  went 
there  I  found  we  had  no  lines,  no  base  upon  which  to  approach 
Manila.     The  insurgents  had  their  pickets  in  front  of  ours, 
and  our  main  guard  was  in  the  rear  of  their  main  guard,  and 
I  gave  General  Greene  orders  to  change  that  status,  which  General 
he  did,  and  purely  by  arrangement  with  the  general  of  whom  cJreene's  suc- 
Major  Bell  speaks  as  being  a  very  sensible  fellow  and  a  good  rangements 
fellow.     It  appears  when  the  request  was  made  of  him,  he  ^"^^  *"®"''' 

gent  general. 

corresponded  with  Aguinaldo  and  the  latter  agreed  to  it." 

Another  concession  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  following 
cables  : 

t  "[Telegram.] 

''  Camp  Dewey,  near  Manila^  8-io-'98. 
*'  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

**  Commanding  Filipino  Forces^  Bacoor: 
'*  Will  your  Excellency  consent  to  my  occupation  of  the 

*  Senate  Document  62,  page  367.  f  Senate  Document  20S,  page  17. 
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intrenchment  facing  Blockhouse  No.  14,  on  the  road  from 
Pasay  to  Cingalon  ?  Our  object  is  to  place  artillery  to 
destroy  the  blockhouse.  If  you  consent,  please  issue  neces- 
sary orders  to-night.    I  shall  highly  appreciate  a  prompt  reply. 

''  Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
"  Brigadier-General  Commanding  Division,'^ 

*  **  [Telegram.] 

Bacoor,  Aug.  10,  1898. 
"Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  U.  S.  V., 

Camp  Dewey: 

**  Sir,  —  Replying  to  your  note  of  this  date,  in  which  you 

ask  me  the  occupation  by  your  troops  of  the  intrenchments 

facing  Blockhouse  No.    14  only,  on  the  road  from  Pasay  to 

oiirtroops      Cingalon,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  I  [am]  giving 

occupy  tiTsur- tbe  ucccssary  orders  so  that  your  troops  may  occupy  the 

gent  In-  mentioned  intrenchments,  and  my  troops  will  pass   to  the 

trencliments.    ,  ,.  .  ,  11,, 

immediate  intrenchments  or  to  any  other  place  where  they 
think  convenient  to  intrench  themselves. 

**  I  remain,  most  respectfully  yours, 

**E.  AGUmALDO." 

!)•     First  Hints  of  Conflict. 

When  our  generals  entered  Manila  they  had  not  informed 
the  Filipino  generals  of  their  intention  to  do  so.  The  orders 
given  to  our  troops  were  that  the  insurgents  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  city. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Major-General 
Anderson  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  dated  **  Dec.  4,  1898,"  furnishes  us  with  a  convenient 
summary  of  the  situation  : 

K     General  Anderson's  Account.f 

"  I  omitted  to  mention  in  my  first  report  a  matter  that  has 
since  evolved  a  question  of  importance. 

"  Major-General  Merritt's  demand  that  Aguinaldo  should 

*  Senate  Document  208,  page  17. 

t  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1898,  page  678. 
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not  permit  his  insurgent  forces  to  participate  in  our  attack 
or  enter  the  city  had  not  been  regarded,  as  several  thousand 
armed  Filipinos  had  forced  their  way  into  the  PaCo  and 
Malate  suburbs.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Pasig  River  the 
Spaniards  still  held  their  lines  and  kept  out  the  insurgents 
from  that  direction,  but  on  the  south  side  the  conditions  were 
critical.  The  insurgents  were  excited  and  hostile,  because 
not  only  had  we  not  invited  them  to  co-operate,  but  had  tried 
to  prevent  them  from  crossing  the  Spanish  lines.  It  is  even 
probable  that  some  of  the  street-firing  upon  our  troops  came 
from  the  Filipinos  who  had  established  themselves  in  Paco. 

*' About  7  o'clock  I  received  a  message  from  the  general 
commanding  to  get  the  insurgents  out  of  the  city,  if  I  could 
possibly  do  so.     The  best  I  could  do  at  that  time  was  to  seg- 
regate the  insurgent  detachments  by  interposing  our  troops 
and    placing  artillery  to   command  their  positions.     It  was 
feared  that  they  would  break  loose  and  loot  the  city.     It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  they  maintained  good  discipline,  pilneLain- 
I  telegraphed  General  Aguinaldo   that  nis^ht,  demanding:  the  ***'^®^''y'"" 
Withdrawal  ot  his  troops.     I  received  an  answer  that  he  would  troops  who 
send  commissioners  to  meet  me  the  next  day.     Thev  came  ^*'^*^****'*^^*'' 

•'  '  way  into 

the   next   afternoon,    and    the   negotiations    which   followed  Manila. 
averted,  for  a  time,  a  conflict  between  our  forces  and  the 
insurgent  Philippines. 

**  Very  respectfully, 

*' Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
''  Major-General  United  States  Volunteers, 

**  Commanding  Second  Division^  Aug.  13,  1898." 

The  same  story  is  told  more  at  length  in  General  Ander- 
son's article  in  the  North  American  Review,  for  February, 
1900,  from  which  we  quote  (page  279)  : 

"  The  origin  of  our  controversies  and  conflicts  with  the 
Filipinos  can,  as  already  explained,  be  traced  back  to  our 
refusal  to  recognize  the  political  authority  of  Aguinaldo. 
Our  first  serious  break  with  them  arose  from  our  refusal  to 
let  them    co-operate   with  us.     About   nine   o'clock  on  the 
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ingurgents  evening  of  Aug.  12,^1  received  from  General  Merritt  an 
enter  Manoa.  ^^^^^  ^^  notify  Aguinaldo  to  forbid  the  Filipino  insurgents 
under  his  command  from  entering  Manila.  This  notification 
was  delivered  to  him  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten  that  night. 
The  Filipinos  had  made  every  preparation  to  assail  the  Span- 
ish lines  in  their  front.  Certainly  they  would  not  have  given 
up  part  of  their  line  to  us  unless  they  thought  they  were  to 
fight  with  us.  They,  therefore,  received  General  Merritt' s 
interdict  with  anger  and  indignation.  They  considered  the 
war  as  their  war,  and  Manila  as  their  capital,  and  Luzon  as 
their  country.  Knowing  that  they  would  disregard  any 
remonstrance  on  our  part,  I  sent  a  battalion  of  North  Dakota 
Volunteers  to  hold  a  bridge  the)'  would  have  to  cross  if  they 
followed  us  into  Manila  when  we  made  our  assault  on  the 
next  morning  ;  but  when  the  battle  began  they  broke  in 
by  way  of  Santana  and  got  into  the  city  as  soon  as  we  did. 
After  the  white  flag  was  raised  and  the  firing  ceased,  it  was 
found  that  fully  four  thousand  armed  insurgents  had  taken 
possession  of  Paco  and  part  of  Malata,  two  important  suburbs 
on  the  south  of  the  Pasig.  To  hold  them  within  these  limits 
and  stop  any  attempt  at  looting,  a  cordon  of  troops  was 
thrown  around  them.  The  situation  was  exceedingly  criti- 
cal. Our  soldiers  believed  that  the  Filipinos  had  fired  on 
them,  and  the  Filipinos  were  almost  beside  themselves  with 
rage  and  disappointment.  The  friendly  relations  we  had 
with  Generals  Recati  and  Morial  alone  prevented  a  conflict 
then  and  there. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  I  received  an  order  from  General  Merritt 
to  remove  the  Filipinos  from  the  city.  H^d  we  attempted 
to  use  force,  we  would  have  had  to  fight  to  carry  out  our 
orders.  In  that  event,  we  would  certainly  have  had  a  serious 
complication.  With  ten  thousand  men  we  would  have  had  to 
guard  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  Spanish  prisoners 
and  to  fight  fourteen  thousand  Filipinos.  I,  therefore,  took 
the  responsibility  of  telegraphing  Aguinaldo,  who  was  at 
Bacoor,  ten  miles  below,  requesting  him  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  intimating  that  serious  consequences  would  follow 
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if  he  did  not  do  so.  I  received  his  answer  at  eleven,  saying 
that  a  commission  would  come  to  me  the  next  morning  with 
full  powers.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  Senor  Buencamino, 
Lagarde,  Areneto,  and  Sandeco  came  to  Division  Head- 
quarters in  Manila,  and  stated  that  they  were  authorized  to 
order  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops,  if  we  would  promise  to 
re-instate  them  in  their  present  positions  on  our  making 
peace  with  Spain.  Thereupon,  I  took  them  over  to  General 
Merritt.  Upon  their  repeating  their  demands,  he  told  them 
he  could  not  give  such  a  pledge,  but  that  they  could  rely 
upon  the  honor  of  the  American  people.  The  General  then 
read  to  them  the  proclamation  he  intended  to  issue  to  the 
Filipino  people.  The  commission  then  went  back  to  Agui- 
naldo  for  further  instructions.  A  member  of  the  commission  commission 
bad  brouo^ht  me  a  letter  from  Ao:uinaldo,  complaining  that  he  ^^^*^^*y 

.  i  o  Agruinaldo 

had  been  harshly  treated,  and  that  his  army  had  given  up  atoidap. 
part  ot  their  lines  to  us  on  the  understanding  that  there  was  f^^^J**  ^^^'^^^ 

^  ^  .  .  treatment 

to  be  a  co-operation  between  us  in  the  future  military  move-  due  to  mm- 
ments.     I  showed  this  letter  to  General  Merritt  after  the  com^  **''^    .^ 

necessity. 

mission  had  withdrawn.  He  directed  me  to  reply  that,  if 
Aguinaldo  had  been  apparently  harshly  treated,  it  was  from 
a  military  necessity,  and  that  while  we  might  recognize  the 
justice  of  their  insurrection,  it  was  thought  judicious  to  have 
only  one  army  in  Manila  at  one  time. 

*' On  the  15th  the  commission  returned  with  a  paper 
containing  ten  unreasonable  demands.  There  was  an  aston- 
ishing change  from  one  very  reasonable  condition  one  day 
to  ten  aggressive  demands  the  next.  The  change  ,can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  Aguinaldo  and  his  coun- 
sellors plainly  perceived,  from  General  Merritt's  proclama- 
tion, that  we  intended  to  hold  the  Philippines  under  our 
military  rule.  Upon  this  they  determined  to  obtain  the  best 
conditions  for  themselves  at  once.  There  was  subsequently 
ample  confirmation  of  this,  from  the  fact  that  General  Otis 
suppressed  that  part  of  the  President's  letter  (Dec.  24, 
1898)  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  directed  our  military 
forces  to  take  possession  of   all  the    Philippine  Islands  by 
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right   of    transfer   from    Spain    and   by   right   of  conquest. 
Upon  receiving  their  demands,  I  told  them  that  their  propo- 
t  sitions  could  not  be  considered   until  their  troops  withdrew 

from  the  city  limits,  and  a  map  was  given  them  with  a  line 
of  delineation  traced  upon  it.     I  had  the  demands  translated 
Peaisepr©.      and  laid  before  General  Merritt.     What  actions   he   would 
iigiJedar      ^^^^  taken  I  do  not  know,  but  just  at  the  time  he  received 
Washington,  the  cablc  mcssage  announcing  the  signing  of  the  peace  pre- 
liminaries at  Washington.     He  took  the  message  and  the 
Filipino  propositions  to  the  flagship  in  the  harbor  for  a  con- 
sultation with  Admiral  Dewey.     On   his  return,  he  directed 
me  to  return  to   Cavite  and  assume  command  of  a  district 
south  of  the  Pasig. 

'*  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  con- 
flict with  the  Filipinos  could  not  have  been  avoided  if  a  more 
conciliatory  course  had  been  followed  in  dealing  with  them. 
I  believe  we  came  to  a  parting  of  the  ways  when  we  refused 
their  request  to  leave  their  military  force  with  a  good 
strategic  position  on  the  contingency  of  our  making  peace 
with  Spain  without  a  guarantee  of  their  independence. 
From  what  was  known  of  the  situation,  our  Government  was 
justified  in  not  recognizing  Aguinaldo's  authority  as  a 
de  facto  government.  For,  even  if  it  had  been  determined 
to  recognize  an  independent  Filipino  government,  it  did  not 
follow  that  we  should  recognize  a  self-appointed  junta  as 
constituting  a  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dicta  of 
international  law,  that  in  war,  the  powers  of  the  military 
occupant,  are  absolute  and  supreme  and  immediately  operate 
upon  the  political  conditions  of  the  inhabitants,  —  which  the 
President  made  the  basis  of  his  instructions  to  General  Mer- 
ritt, —  could  only  be  made  to  apply  to  the  Philippines  by  a 
very  liberal  construction. 

*'  Was  Luzon  a  conquered  country  t  We  held  Manila  and 
Cavite.  The  rest  of  the  island  was  held,  not  by  the  Span- 
iards, but  by  the  Filipinos.  On  the  other  islands  the 
Spaniards  were  confined  to  two  or  three  fortified  towns. 
At  the  time  referred  to,  we  could  not  claim  to  hold  by  pur- 
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chase,  for  we  had  not  then  received  Spain's  quit-claim  deed 
to  the  Archipelago.  Making  allowance  for  difference  of 
time,  we  took  Manila  almost  to  the  hour  when  the  peace 
preliminaries  were  signed  in  Washington.  But,  no  matter 
when  Manila  was  taken,  it  was  unfortunate  for  us  that  we 
felt  so  bound  by  the  meshes  of  diplomatic  amenities  as  to 
permit  Spain's  insurgent  subjects  to  levy  war  against  us,  and 
attack  us  when  they  felt  fully  prepared, —  a  philanthropic 
policy  which  had  cost  us  many  valuable  lives. 

**  To  return  to  the  question  of  conciliation,  one  of  Agui- 
naldo's  Commission,  who  was  subsequently  a  member  of  his 
cabinet,  said  to  me  :  '  Either  we  have  a  de  facto  government 
or  we  have  not  If  we  have,  why  not  recognize  the  fact  ?  If 
not,  why  have  you  recognized  us  at  all  ? '  This  last  remark 
referred  to  General  Merritt's  conceding  them  the  control  of 
the  Manila  water-works,  and  to  General  Otis's  attempts  to 
negotiate  with  them  without  committing  himself. 

*' There  were  other  causes   of  antagonism.     Our  soldiers,  our  soldiers 
to  get  what  they  considered  trophies,  did  a  s^ood  deal  of  what  '^i.^what^'iii- 

^     ^  ■^  1  '  o  pinog  consicl- 

the  Filipinos  considered  looting.    A  number  made  debts  which  ©red  looting, 
they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay.     They  called  the  na- 
tives *  niggers,'  and  often  treated  them  with  a  good-natured 
condescension  which  exasperated   the   natives  all  the  more 
because  they  feared  to  resent  it. 

**  Thus  it  happened  that  the  common  people,  from  at  first 
hailing  us  as  deliverers,  got  to  regarding  us  as  enemies." 

[Note  :  —  In  connection  with  General  Anderson's  closing 
paragraphs,  readers  are  referred  to  General  Otis's  remark,  on 
page  41  of  his  report,  quoted  page  79  below.] 

2.     Mr.  Foreman's  Account. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Philip- 
pines, it  is  interesting  to  note  the  opinion  of  John  Foreman, 
the  author  of  a  book  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  more  quoted 
perhaps  than  any  other  book  on  the  subject,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Professor  Worcester's.  Mr.  Foreman  was  also  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris  in  August,  1898. 
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From  "  Will  the  United  States  Withdraw  from  the  Philippines  V'"^ 

**  It  would  appear  that  the  United  States  Government 
entered  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines  under  a  mis- 
conception of  many  points. 

,  "  In  this,  their  first  attempt  at  colonial  expansion,  they 
might  have  advantageously  studied  our  methods  of  bringing 
Asiatics  to  accept  our  rule  and  live  in  peaceful  submission  to 
it.  To  successfully  achieve  such  an  end  two  conquests  must 
needs  be  made  simultaneously,  —  the  military  and  the  moral. 
In  the  Philippines  the  latter  was  apparently  either  overlooked 
or  not  even  thought  of.  The  conduct  of  the  boisterous, 
undisciplined  individuals  who  formed  a  large  percentage  of 
the  first  volunteer  contingents  sent  to  Manila  had  had  an 
ineffaceably  demoralizing  effect  on  the  proletariat,  and  has 
inspired  a  feeling  of  horror  and  loathful  contempt  in  the 
affluent  and  educated  classes  who  guide  the  Philippine 
« Mistake  to  public  Opinion.  From  the  outset  it  was  a  mistake  to  treat 
treat chrig.     ^^  Christian  Philippine  population  like  savages  ignorant  of 

tian  Philip-  .    .,.        .      ^^  :,      .  ,  ,  fc>  t> 

pine  popuia-  wcstem  Civilization,  considering  that  there  are  thousands  ot 

tioniike         Filioinos  mentally  equal    to  the   invading  forces,  and    com- 

Ignorant  of     parable,  in  intellectual  training,  with  the  average  middle-class 

^ttuation."  Europeans.     I  would  point  out  that  the  Philippine  Christian 

population  includes  not  only  those  of  pure  Malay  descent, 

but  a  large  admixture  of  sagacious  Spanish  and  Chinese  half- 

castes  educated  in  the  university  and  colleges  of   Manila,  in 

Hongkong,  Europe,  and  other  places. 

**  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  capitulation  of  Manila  the 
drinking  saloons  had  increased  fourfold.  According  to  the 
latest  advices,  there  are  at  least  twenty  to  one  existing  in 
the  time  of  the  Spaniards.  Drunkenness,  with  its  conse- 
quent evils,  is  rife  all  over  the  city  among  the  new  white 
population.  The  orgies  of  the  new-comers,  the  incessant 
street  brawls,  the  insults  offered  with  impunity  to  natives  of 
both  sexes,  the  entry  with  violence  into  private  houses  by  the 
soldiery,  who  maltreated  the  inmates  and  laid  hands  on  what 

*  National  Revietv^  September,  1900,  page  56. 
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they  chose,  were  hardly  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  natives 
admiration  for  their  new  masters.  Brothels  were  absolutely 
prohibited  under  the  Spanish  rule,  but  since  the  evacuation 
there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  women  of  ill  fame,  whilst 
native  women  have  been  pursued  by  lustful  tormentors. 
During  a  certain  period  after  the  capitulation  there  was 
indiscriminate  shooting,  and  no  peaceable  native's  life  was 
safe  in  the  suburbs.  Adventurers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
have  flocked  to  this  centre  of  vice,  where  the  sober  native  is 
not  even  spoken  of  as  a  man  by  many  of  the  armed  rank  and 
file,  but,  by  way  of  contempt,  is  called  a  yuyu. 

"  A  few  miles  from  Manila,  the  villages  of  Mandaloyan  and 
Sant  Ana  were  looted  by  the  victors,  much  of  the  spoil  being 
brought  up  to  the  capital  and  included  in  auction  sales  or 
sold  to  the  Chinese.  In  Taal  the  houses  of  families,  with 
whom  I  have  been  long  acquainted,  were  ransacked,  effects 
of  little  value,  or  too  difficult  to  transport,  being  carelessly 
strewn  about  from  sheer  wantonness.  And  presumably  no 
greater  respect  for  private  property  was  shown  in  the  other 
numerous  villages  overrun  by  the  invaders. 

**  I  do  not  criticize  the  acts  themselves,  but  I  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  bad  policy  of  their  commission.  I  do  not,  for  a 
moment,  suggest  that  the  United  States  governing  classes 
approve  of  this  state  of  things.  It  is  due  to  a  miscalculation, 
born  of  inexperience,  to  have  supposed  that  the  peaceful 
subrnission  of  a  people  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  could 
be  obtained  under* such  circumstances.  The  silently  observ- 
ant citizen  sums  up  the  situation  in  his  own  mind,  and  finds 
nothing  attractive  in  the  new  social  disorder.  He  has  a 
positive  repugnance  for  inebriety  and  a  contempt  for  the 
inebriate.  Family  attachment  is,  perhaps,  more  intense  and  family 
more  extended  than  in  Europe,  and  the  violation  of  a  native's  attachment 
home  or  of  a  distant  relation's  is,  with  him,  unpardonable,  phinppineg. 
And,  although  he  may  not  practise  all  the  highest  forms  of 
social  refinement  himself,  he  not  only  admires  them  in  others, 
but,  imperceptibly  to  himself,  he  is  influenced  and  subdued 
by  them." 
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The  situation,  then,  during  this  period,  was  somewhat  as 
follows :  The  Filipinos,  aided  by  Dewey's  victory,  had  driven 
the  Spaniards  from  practically  the  whole  Archipelago  except 
the  city  of  Manila,  they  had  established  a  government  of  their 
own,  and  they  looked  upon  the  country  as  belonging  both  by 
nature  and  by  right  of  conquest  to  them.  We,  upon  the  other 
hand,  having  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  and  captured  the 
city  of  Manila,  and  being  in  the  process  of  acquiring  by  treaty 
the  Spanish  title  to  the  whole  country,  regarded  it  as  belong- 
criticai  'mg  to  US.     The  situation  was,  therefore,  critical. 

The  danger  of  an  immediate  conflict  was  made  acute  by 
the  fact  that  the  American  troops  held  k  part  of  the  city  of 
Manila  while  the  Filipinos  held  the  rest.  Our  volunteers 
and  the  insurgents  were  thus  brought  into  close  quarters  and, 
as  shown  above,  were  guilty  of  acts  that  bred  bad  feeling  on 
both  sides,  augmented,  no  doubt,  by  inevitable  race  preju- 
dice. It  was,  therefore,  necessary,  if  peace  was  to  be  main- 
tained, to  separate  the  two  armies*  and  it  is  with  this 
separation  that  the  first  two  groups  of  letters  are  concerned. 
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II.    THE  INSUKOENTS'  WITHDRAWAL    FROM    THE 
CITY    OF    MANILA. 


A,    Correspondence   between    Major-General  Merritt  and 

Agruinaldo. 

{From  August  20  to  25.) 

\_Outlme.  Summary  by  General  Merritt  —  Memorandum  from 
Aguinaldo,  stating  his  original  conditions  for  the  withdrawal  from 
Manila  —  Letter  from  General  Merritt  in  reply,  agreeing  to  certain 
conditions;  withdrawal  must  be  from  municipal  limits  and  certain 
suburbs  named  —  Letter  from  Aguinaldo,  further  conditions  desired 
—  Memorandum  by  General  Merritt  for  Major  Bell  (secret  service 
officer),  various  requests  to  Aguinaldo,  in  particular  to  turn  on  the 
water-supply  —  Order  from  Aguinaldo  to  turn  on  water  —  Letter 
from  General  Merritt  demanding  immediate  withdrawal  —  Telegram 
from  Aguinaldo,  intention  to  investigate  trouble  between  forces  at 
Cavite  —  Telegram  of  thanks  from  General  Merritt.] 


From  Major- General  MerritCs  Report.^ 
**  After  the  issue  of  my  proclamation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  my  office  as  military  governor,  I  had  direct  written 
communication  with  General  Aguinaldo  on  several  occasions. 
He  recognized  my  authority  as  military  governor  of  the  town 
of  Manila  and  suburbs,  and  made  professions  of  his  willing- 
ness to  withdraw  his  troops  to  a  line  which  I  might  dictate, 
but  at  the  same  time  asking  certain  favors  for  himself.  The 
matters  in  this  connection  had  not  been  settled  at  the  date  of 
my  departure.  Doubtless  much  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  insurgents  that  they  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  occupancy  of  Manila,  and  there  is  some 
ground  for  trouble  with  them  owing  to  that  fact ;  but,  not- 
withstanding many  rumors  to  the  contrary,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  leaders  will  be  able  to  prevent  serious  dis- 
turbances, as  they  are  sufficiently  intelligent   and  educated 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1898,  page  54. 
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to  know  that  to  antagonize  the  United  States  would  be  to 
destroy  their  only  chance  of  future  political  improvement." 

Proclamation   Issued  by  General  Merritt, 

"  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
''Aug.  14,  1898. 
"  To  THE  People  of  the  Philippines  : 

"  I.  War  has  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  since  April  21  of  this  year.  Since  that  date  you  have 
witnessed  the  destruction,  by  an  American  fleet,  of  the 
Spanish  naval  power  in  these  islands,  the  fall  of  the  principal 
city,  Manila,  and  its  defences,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Span- 
ish army  of  occupation  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 
United  states      «  jj      j^g  commandcr  of  the  United  States  force  now  in 

does  not  come 

to  wage  war  posscssiou  has  instructions  from  his  Government  to  assure 
FMi^inos  ^^  people  that  he  has  not  come  to  wage  war  upon  them,  nor 
upon  any  part  or  faction  among  them,  but  to  protect  them  in 
their  homes,  in  their  employments,  and  in  their  personal  and 
religious  rights.  All  persons  who  by  active  aid  or  honest  sub- 
mission co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to 
give  effect  to  this  beneficent  purpose  will  receive  the  reward 
of  its  support  and  protection. 

"III.  The  government  established  among  you  by  the 
United  States  is  a  government  of  military  occupation. 

[**  Summmy  of  Omitted  Parts  :  Municipal  laws  shall  remain 
in  force,  administered  in  same  way  as  before  occupation,  in  so 
far  as  compatible  with  purposes  of  military  government.] 
"  IV.     ^Summary :   Duties  of  provost-marshals.] 
''V.      {^Summary:    Open  ports  in  Philippines.] 
**  VI.     [Summary :    Public  buildings  protected  ;  custodians 
of  such  buildings  allowed  to  issue  suitable  orders  for  care  of 
buildings.] 

"  VII.  The  commanding  general,  in  announcing  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  government  and  in  entering  upon  his 
duty  as  military  governor  in  pursuance  of  his  appointment  as 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1898,  page  58. 
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such  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  desires  to 
assure  the  people  that  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  peace 
and  perform  their  duties  toward  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  they  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their  persons  and 
property,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

"  Wesley  Merritt, 
"  Major-General  U,  S.  Army^  Commanding,'' 


Aguinaldo's  Conditions  for  the  Withdrawal  from 

Manila. 

"Notes  to  General  Anderson.* 

**  I.     We  concede  the  military  disposition  of  the  town  of 
Manila  always  that  there  be  understood  by   said  town  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  old  municipal  limits  or  walled  city  and  its 
suburbs,  Binondo,  Tondo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiapo,  Sampaloc,  San  Aguinaido's 
Miguel,  Concepcion,  Hermita,  Malate,  and  Paco  or  San  Fer-  ",^^„f|,g, 
nando  de  Dilao. 

"  2.  We  concede  the  source  of  potable  water,  always 
that  (i.  e.  on  condition  that)  the  ayuntamiento  of  Manila 
bear  the  cost  of  repairing  the  machinery  and  piping,  and  the 
current  expenses  of  the  machinery,  such  as  coal  and  the  pay 
of  the  working  force.  We  will  be  responsible  for  order  and 
security  at  that  place.  ^ 

'*  ^  Both  the  pumping  station  (at  Santolan)  and  the  reservoir  (at  San 
Juan  del  Monte)  had  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  and  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents  prior  to  our  entry  into  Manila."  [Given  as  foot 
note  in  Sen.  Doc] 

**  3,  We  ask  free  navigation  for  the  Patria,  with  entrance 
and  exit  to  the  River  Pasig ;  and  our  products  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  and  free  entrance  to  and  departure  front  the 
city  to  all  the  Filipinos,  the  arms  of  our  chiefs  and  officers 
being  respected. 

'*  4.     The  sacrifices  that  we  have  made  in  contribution  to 


*  Senate  Document  208,  pages  19-25. 
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the  siege  and  capture  of  Manila  being  notorious,  it  is  just 
that  we  should  have  a  part  of  the  booty  of  war. 

*'  5.  We  ask  for  our  use  that  palace  at  Malacanan  and  the 
convents  at  Malate,  Hermita,  and  Paco  or  San  Fernando  de 
Dilao. 

"  d  We  ask  that  the  civil  offices  of  Manila  be  filled  by 
North  Americans  and  never  by  Spaniards;  but  if  General 
Merritt  should  have  need  of  the  Filipinos  we  would  be  pleased 
that  he  concede  to  our  President,  Gen.  Don  Emilio  Agui- 
naldo,  the  right  of  nominating  those  Filipinos  who  would  be 
most  energetic  and  apt.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities 
of  Manila  will  not  be  recognized  outside  of  the  municipal 
radius  (limits). 

"  7.  The  American  forces  cannot  (will  not  be  permitted 
to)  approach  nor  pass  through  our  military  positions  without 
permission  of  the  respective  commander,  and  all  positions 
outside  of  the  municipal  limits  shall  be  evacuated.  Span- 
iards who  pass  through  our  lines  without  permission  of  the 
commander  will  be  considered  as  spies. 

'*  8.  We  ask  the  return  of  the  arms  of  the  150  military 
(men)  who  were  disarmed  by  American  officers. 

*'  9.  All  arrangements  (negotiations)  must  be  made  in 
writing  and  ratified  afterwards  by  both  generals  in  chief. 

"  10.  We  are  pleased,  lastly,  to  be  certain  (to  affirm) 
that  our  own  commissions  and  petitions  do  not  signify 
acknowledgment  on  our  part  of  North  American  sovereignty 
in  these  islands  any  more  (or  longer)  than  the  necessity  of 
actua  war  (demands). 

**NoTE  OF  Explanation.  This  is  presumably  a  memoran- 
dum drawn  up  and  submitted  to  General  Anderson  by  the 
commissioners  (of  Aguinaldo)  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
telegram. 
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'^  Hdqrs.  Dept.  Pacific,  and  Eighth  Army  Corps, 
^' Manila^  P.  /.,  Aug  20,  1898. 

*'  The  Commanding  General  of  the  Philippine  Forces. 

"  Sir  :  The  commanding  general  of  the  American  forces 
has  received  a  memorandum  addressed  to  General  Anderson, 
which  purports  to  contain  a  statement  of  certain  desires  on 
the  part  of  the  Filipinos. 

'*  As  most  of  them  seem  to  be  reasonable,  it  gives  him  much 
pleasure  to  say  that  he  agrees  to  the  following : 

'*  The  forces  of  the  Filipinos  are  to  be  withdrawn  entirely  Merritt 
beyond  the  juridsiction  of   the  old   municipal  limits  or  walled  ci*^"^®^^ 

.•'.''  .  '  suburbs  not 

city  and  its  suburbs  Binondo,  Tondo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiato  named  by 
Sampaloc,  San  Miguel,  Concepcion,  Ermita,  and  Paco  or  San  ^^uinaido. 
Fernando  dilo  (sic).  The  Filipinos  will  repair  at  once  what- 
ever may  be  needed  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  turned 
on  to  the  city,  and  the  expense  of  the  repairs  and  the  current 
expenses  of  the  works  will  be  paid  by  the  city.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Filipinos  agrees  to  be  responsible  for  order 
and  security  at  the  pumping  station. 

**  Permission  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Patria  to 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  port  and  river  passage,  and  that 
country  products  for  sale  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  is 
granted.  * 

"  Free  entrance  and  departure  from  the  city  for  all  Filipinos 
without  arms  is  granted.  Chiefs  and  officers  of  the  Filipinos 
army  may,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  wear  their  side  arms, 
though  this  is  deprecated  as  possibly  leading  to  disturbance 
of  quiet  of  city. 

**No  pistols  should  be  carried.  The  major-general  having 
taken  for  his  own  use  the  palace  at  Manacanan,  the  request 
that  it  be  turned  over  to  the  Filipinos  cannot  be  granted,  and 
the  convents  at  Malate,  Ermita  and  Pacos  cannot  be  turned 
over  and  must  be  evacuated.  The  civil  offices  at  Manila  are 
being  filled,  and  rapidly  as  possible  by  Americans,  and  the 
commanding  general  will  be  glad  to  receive  recommendations 
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associates 
order  ^nrater 
supply 
turned  on. 


for  appointments  to  office  of  such  Filipinos  as  may  be  con- 
sidered fitted  for  the  duties  of  subordinate  officers. 

**  American  soldiers  without  arms  are  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  Filipinos'  positions  outside  of  the  city,  just  as 
the  Filipinos  without  arms  are  permitted  to  enter  the  city. 

"  The  return  of  the  arms  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
will  be  granted  by  the  general  in  immediate  command. 

**  The  opening  of  the  water-works  at  once  and  the 
retirement  of  your  soldiers  from  the  position  now  occupied 
within  the  municipal  jurisdiction  will  be  sufficient  notice  on 
your  part  that  everything  is  satisfactorily  arranged  on  the 
terms  of  this  letter. 

**  With  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  be  speedily  accom- 
plished, I  am,  very  respectfully, 

*'  W.  Merritt, 
**  Major- General  Commanding, 

**  Note  of  Explanation.  I  delivered  this  letter  the  day 
it  was  written,  and  was  to  verbally  convey  the  contents  of 
the  memorandum  which  follows  the  answer  thereto  at  the 
same  time,  but  Aguinaldo  was  absent  from  his  headquarters 
at  the  time  the  letter  was  delivered,  and  I  did  not  mention 
the  contents  of  the  memorandum,  except  that  portion  relat- 
ing to  opening  the  water-works  immediately.  His  associates 
claimed  that  General  Aguinaldo  had  already  ordered  this 
done  (and  I  feel  certain  that  he  had).  They  promised  that  it 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  sent  a  message  to  again  order 
it  done  at  once  while  I  was  there.  I  made  an  engagement  to 
see  General  Aguinaldo  at  1 1  a.  m.  the  next  day. 

"J.  F.  Bell. 


"  Bakoor  Augj  21,  1898. 
"The  Commanding  General  of  the 

**American  Forces  in  the  Pacific. 
"  Sir  :  The  commanding  general  of  the  PhiUppine  forces 
has  been  favored  by  your  Excellency  with  a  letter  of  the  28th 
instant,  containing  the  conditions  that  you  will  accept  from 


the  Filipinos,  provided  the  latter  abandon  the  posts  that  they 
now  occupy  within  the  suburbs  of  Manila.  The  aforesaid 
letter  speaks  of  permission  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Patria,  and  as  the  Filipinos  have  no  boat  by  that  name, 
the  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  of  clearing  up  that  point, 
as  he  considers  it  understood  that  the  Filipinos  desire  the 
protection  of  American  squadron  for  the  free  navigation  of 
all  their  boats,  and  free  entrance  and  exit  in  the  ports  that 
are  in  charge  of  the  same. 

"Moreover,  in  substitution  for  the  conditions  proposed  (in  i„sub- 
a  previous  communication),  which  the  aforesaid  letter  does  ****^"**'^  ^**^ 

previous  con- 

not  mention,  the  Filipinos  desire  to  go  on  occupying  that  ditiong  fui- 
part   of  the   suburbs    of    San  Fernando   de  Dilao,  or  Paco  p*»o»«*®»^re 

^    ^  ^  ^  >  to  occupy 

adjacent  to  the  east  side  of  the  bridge,  and  creek  of  the  same  Paco. 
name,  the  undersigned  answering  for  the  foreign  interests 
which  exist  in  that  district.  They  also  desire  that  if,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  may  be  concluded 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Spain,  the  Philip- 
pines should  continue  under  the  domination  of  the  latter,  the 
American  forces  should  give  up  all  the  suburbs  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, in  consideration  of  the  co-operation  lent  by  the  latter 
in  the  capture  of  Manila. 

"  With  these  conditions,  and  others  which  you  have  already 
accepted,  in  the  before-mentioned  letter,  the  undersigned 
promises,  in  the  name  of  the  Filipinos,  to  evacuate  the  posi- 
tions they  now  hold  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  same  on  the  part  of  your  Excellency  will  be  one  proof 
more  that  you  have  in  consideration  the  innumerable  lives 
sacrificed  in  the  siege  of  Manila,  and  that  you  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  unqualified  friendship  which  he,  the  under- 
signed, will  try  to  preserve  at  all  costs. 
"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

**  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

Note  of  Explanation.  This  answer  was  already  pre- 
pared and  was  handed  to  me  on  my  arrival  at  1 1  a.  m.  There- 
fore it  was  prepared  before  the  contents  of  the  memorandum 
which  follows  was  made  known  to  Aguinaldo  and  his  associates. 
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"  Memorandum  for  Major  Bell. 
"  I.  In  case  you  find  Aguinaldo  inclined  to  be  generous  in 
his  arrangements  with  us,  you  may  communicate  to  him  as 
follows  :  — 

**(i)  That  if  a  meeting  between  himself  and  the  com- 
manding general  here  could  be  arranged,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  meet  him  and  have  a  talk  with  him  upon  the  general 
situation. 

**  (2)  That  it  is  of  the  most  importance  to  us  that  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  should  be  at  once  turned  on,  as,  the  rainy 
season  having  suspended,  it  is  important  that  the  sewers  be 
flushed  and  the  city  gotten  in  fair  sanitary  condition. 

**  (3)  That  I  have  every  disposition  to  represent  liberally 
the  Government  at  Washington,  which  I  know  is  inclined  to 
deal  fairly  with  him  and  his  people ;  but  not  knowing  what 
the  policy  of  that  Government  will  be,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  any  promises,  except  that  in  the  event  of  the  United 
States  withdrawing  from  these  islands  care  will  be  taken  to 
leave  him  in  as  good  condition  as  he  was  found  by  the  forces  of 
the  Government.  [Italics  are  as  in  the  Senate  Document.] 
General  Mer-  '*  (4)  That  I  agree  with  Mr,  Williams,  the  consul,  in  think> 
ritt  advises     '^^^  ^^^  }|-  would  bc  wcU  for  him  and  some  of  his  leaders  to 

Aguinaldo  to       ^^  ^      ,  .  ,  ,  1  a  . 

visit  visit  Washington  and   represent  the  case  to  the  American 

Washington,  authorities.     I  feel  sure  that  good  would  result  from  this 

course.     However,  it  is  not  considered  necessary. 

"  (5)  It  is  my  intention  to  depose  the  Spanish  officials  from 
all  important  positions  hitherto  held  by  them,  and  this  already 
has  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  receive  recommendations  from  him  for  Filipinos  who  are 
especially  trustworthy,  though  I  cannot  agree  to  make  any 
appointments  in  the  immediate  future.  The  Aiherican  officers 
and  men  will  be  employed  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  municipality. 

"  (6)  I  expect  daily  a  considerable  accession  to  the  forces 
which  I  now  have  here,  and  it  is  my  design  to  lodge  them  in 
Cavite,  provided  rdom  can  there  be  found.     In  conclusion, 
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sincerely  trust  that  there  will  be  no  friction  in  the  future 
between  our  commands,  and  that  the  good  feeling  that  we 
have  made  every  attempt  to  foster  will  be  encouraged  by 
Aguinaldo  and  his  chiefs.  For  myself  and  the  officers  and 
men  under  my  command,  I  can  say  that  we  have  conceived 
a  high  respect  for  the  ability  and  qualities  of  the  Filipinos, 
and  if  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  express  an  opinion, 
it  will  be  to  that  effect.  Wesley  Merritt, 

"  Major-GeneraL 

"Note  of  Explanation.  Aguinaldo  told  me  to  thank 
General  M.  for  his  kind  offer  and  to  say  that  just  as  soon 
as  his  health  would  permit  of  such  a  thing  (he  had  been 
sick)  he  would  send  a  staff  officer  to  General  M.  to  ascertain 
when  it  would  be  convenient  to  meet  him.  He  had  not  sent 
the  staff  officer,  as  far  as  I  know,  when  General  M.  left.  Soon 
after  General  M.'s  arrival,  he  sent  a  staff  officer  on  board  the 
Newport  to  arrange  for  an  interview  with  him,  but  the  General 
sent  back  word  that  he  was  exceedingly  pressed  by  business 
just  then,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  he  would  send  him  word 
when  he  could  see  him. 

**  I  was  pressed  to  explain  further  just  what  meaning  Gen- 
eral M.  meant  to  convey  by  the  underscored  [italicized]  por- 
tion of  this  remark,  but  I  replied  that  1  had  repeated  the 
language  General  M.  had  used  to  me,  and  I  preferred  they 
should  seek  any  further  explanation  from  him,  lest  I  might 
unwittingly  fall  into  error  if  I  undertook  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing myself  Their  lack  of  definiteness  and  my  unwillingness 
to  comment  upon  the  language  seemed  to  arouse  their  appre-  Fmpinostrjr 
hensions  and  suspicions.  They  have  been  trying  ever  since  *****^*^*'**^®^ 
to  obtam  m  writmg  some  deiinite  promise  on  this  subject.        in  writing. 


"  Without  losing  a  moment  you  will  proceed  to  open  (start) 
the  machinery  of  the  water-works,  being  sorry  that  up  to  the 
present  my  orders  have  not  been  completed  (fulfilled)  for  said 
object,  and  I  expect  that  the  present  will  be  immediately  com- 
pleted  (fulfilled). 
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"  I  inform  you  that  this  order  will  be  carried  to  you  by 
Majors  Bement  (engineer)  and  Bell,  accompanied  by  an 
assistant,  Mr.  Infante,  with  the  object  of  examining  said 
machinery.  *'E.  Aguinaldo. 

**Bacoor,  April  21,  1898. 

''  Note  of  Explanation.     Aguinaldo  and  his  associates 
seemed  much  gratified  when  I  made  known  to  them  the  con- 
tents of  the  preceding  memorandum.     I  asked  for  a  written 
order  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  forces  holding  the  reser- 
voir and  pumping  station,  to  be  delivered  by  myself.     The 
above  was  prepared  and  handed  to  me.     Captain  Infante,  one 
of  Aguinaldo's  adjutants,  was  also  sent  with  me  to  make  sure 
his  object  (the  immediate  opening  of  the  works)  was  accom- 
Beiay  in         plishcd.     On  arriving  at  the  pumping  station  next  day  I  found 
^oTlueto^^  that  the  delay  had  been  due  not  to  official  obstruction,  but  to 
official  the  inability  of  these  mafiana  people  to  overcome  the  inertia 

incident   to  starting  up  machinery  which   had  lain  idle  for 
some  months. 


^^ Manila,  Aug,  24,  1898. 
"  Office  Military  Governor  and 
"  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific 

"  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

**  Bakoor,  P.  L 

"  Sir,  —  The  commanding  general  of  the  American  land 
forces  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  August  21,  and  in  reply  to  inform  you  as 
follows  : 

**  The  error  which  you  speak  of  which  needs  clearing  up  as 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Patna  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
*  request  on  your  part  that  the  Filipinos  of  the  country  should 
be  permitted  to  trade  freely  and  navigate  without  obstruction 
the  streams  and  bays  surrounding  Manila.  So  far  as  the 
products  of  the  country  are  concerned  this  has  been  acceded 
to,  and  there  will  be  no  obstruction  placed  by  the  American 
land  forces  in  the  way  of  a  free  trade  in  the  products  of  the 
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country  between  the  residents  of  this  island  and  the  city  of 
Manila. 

"  The  protection  which  you  ask  from  the  American  squad- 
ron rests  with  Rear-Admiral  Dewey,  and  it  is  for  him  to 
determine  whether  it  can  be  granted  or  not. 

**  A  commission  of  your  appointment  which  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  undersigned  about  the  15th  instant  agreed  that 
if  a  line  were  designated  by  a  proper  commission  on  my  part 
that  the  armed  Fdipinos  should  retire  beyond  it.     While  this 
has  been  done  in  some  instances  it  has  been  neglected  in 
others,  and  it  is  now  desired  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that   the  occupation  of   the  suburbs  of    Manila  or  any  submbs  of 
part  of  them  cannot  be  acceded  to  by  the  undersigned.     ^^^oXTT^ 
has  already  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  dual  occupation  cupi«dby 
of  Manila  was  impossible  in  the  interests  of  either  party ;  and  *'^^*^^^*'^*®- 
as  the  troops  of  the  United  States  are  in  possession  of  Manila 
I  must  insist  upon  carrying  out  the  original  agreement  between 
your  commission  and  myself.     I    am  the  more  insistent  in 
this   particular  because  recent  instructions  from   my  home 
government  contemplate  this  course. 

"  So  far  as  any  promises  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
event  of  a  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  are  concerned,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me,  as 
a  military  representative  only  of  the  United  States,  to  make 
any  promises  such  as  you  request.  As  you  have  already 
been  informed,  you  may  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
Americans  out  here  and  the  Government,  of  which  you 
already  know  the  beneficence,  to  determine  these  matters  in 
the  future. 

"This  answer  to  your  communication  has  been  delayed  by 
a  press  of  business  which  could  not  very  well  be  neglected. 

*'  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  my  country  for  the  good  will 
expressed  toward  it,  and  feel  assured  that  nothing  will  occur 
to  mar  ihe  friendly  feeling  that  now  exists.  It  is  for  the 
interests  of  all  that  the  good  feeling  that  now  exists  between 
us  should  be  carefully  fostered  and  maintained. 

"  Very  respectfully,      Wesley  Merritt, 

"Major-General. 
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^^\Tekgram  received  from  Aguinaldo^  5.13  a.  w.,  Aug,  25,  1898.] 
"  General  Merritt  : 

"Concerning  trouble  between  Philippine  and  American 
forces  at  Cavite,  I  have  received  notice  of  the  death  of  i 
American  soldier  and  3  v^ounded.  It  is  said  that  this  hap- 
pened by  their  being  drunk.  They  fired  in  the  air  in  the 
beginning,  but  afterwards  fought  among  themselves.  Gen- 
eral Anderson  says  death  has  been  occasioned  by  my  people, 
Aguiiiaido  01^  account  of  which  I  have  ordered  investigations  to  ascertain 
orders  inveg-  |-}^g  truth  and   demonstrate  that  the   Filipinos  try  to  be  in 

tigation  of        ,  .  -  .  _  i  y 

trouble  be-      harmouy  With  the  Americans.     If  I  shall  find  any  one  of  my 
people  guilty,  I  shall  order  severe  punishment. 
''  Yours,  respectfully, 

'*  Aguinaldo. 


tween  forces. 


^\Reply  to  telegram  received  from  Aguinaldo^  5.13  a,  m.  Aug,  25, 

1898.] 

''  [Telegram.] 

'' Malacanan,  August  25,   1898,  —  8.05  a.m. 

"General  Aguinaldo, 

"  Comf?ianding  Philippine  Forces^  Bakoor  : 

*'  Thanks  for  your  telegram.  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  your 
intention  to  investigate  fully.  I  am  desirous  with  you  that 
harmony  should  prevail,  and  request  you  always,  in  event  of 
trouble,  to  communicate  directly  with  me,  as  you  have  so 
wisely  done  this  time. 

'*  Merritt." 
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B.    Correspondence  Between  Aguinaldo  and  Major. 
General  Otis.* 

{From  August  2^  to  September  15.) 

\^Outline :  Summary  from  General  Otis's  report  —  Letter  from 
Aguinaldo,  no  obligation  to  withdraw  until  conditions  are  accepted  — 
Letter  from  Otis,  threatening  use  of  force  —  A  commission  from 
Aguinaldo  requests  Otis  to  substitute  for  this  threat  a  simple 
request  —  Letter  from  Otis  to  Aguinal<;io,  expressing  a  simple 
request  for  withdrawal  —  Reply  from  Aguinaldo,  appropriate  orders 
have  been  given  —  Insurgents  withdrawn  September  15.] 


**  The  insurgent  forces,  commanded  by  General  Aguinaldo, 
entered  the  city  with  our  troops  on  August  13,  and  actively 
held  joint  occupation  with  them  over  a  considerable  part  of  Filipinos 
the  southern  portion  of  the  same,  declining  to  vacate  on  the  to^hTitffoint 
plea,  first,  that  they  had  served  as  allies  with  our  troops,  occupation. 
during  the  operations  which  had  preceded  the  taking  of  the 
city,  and  therefore  had  the  right  to  participate  in  the  victory ; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  wished  to  maintain  all  advantageous 
positions  secured  in  order  to  resist  successfully  the  troops 
of  Spain,  should  that  government  be  permitted  to  resume  its 
former  power  over  the  islands.  Brigadier-Generals  Anderson 
and  MacArthur  were  exercising  immediate  command  of  the 
troops,  —  the  former  at  Cavite  and  vicinity,  where  a  small 
contingent  was  stationed,  and  the  latter  at  Manila,  where  the 
great  majority  had  been  judiciously  placed  in  barracks  and 
other  available  buildings.  General  MacArthur  also,  as  pro- 
vost marshal-general,  had  charge  of  the  police  of  that  city 
and  supervision  of  about  thirteen  thousand  prisoners,  Span- 
ish and  native,  who  had  been  surrendered  by  the  Spanish 
authorities.     These  had  been  collected  in  the  walled  portion 

*  From  the  Report  of  Major-General  Otis  for  1899,  pages  4  to  10.  General 
Otis,  as  there  stated,  "  relieved  Major-General  Merritt  of  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific  and  as  Military  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands," 
on  August  29,  1898,  and  consequently  took  up  from  that  date  the  correspondence 
with  Aguinaldo. 
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Home 
authorities 
cable  that 
there  must 
be  no  joint 
occupation  of 
Manila. 


of  the  city  and  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  its  churches  and 
convents.  Outwardly  peace  reigned,  but  the  insurgents, 
disappointed  because  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  spoils  of  war, 
in  accordance  with  medieval  customs,  and  to  exercise  with 
the  United  States  joint  control  of  municipal  affairs,  were  not 
friendly  disposed,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  their  asserted 
rights  and  privileges  through  controversy  and  negotiations 
and  a  stubborn  holding  of  the  positions  taken  by  their  troops. 
This  manifestation  caused  General  Merritt  to  cable  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  on  August  14,  as  follows  : 

*'  Since  occupation  of  town  and  suburbs,  the  insurgents 
on  outside  are  pressing  demand  for  joint  occupation  of  the 
city.  Inform  at  once  how  far  I  shall  proceed  in  enforcing 
obedience  of  insurgents  in  this  matter  and  others  that  may 
arise,  etc. 

*'To  which  he  received  reply,  dated  August  18,  that  there 
must  be  no  joint  occupation  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  with 
the  insurgents,  that  they  and  all  others  must  recognize  the 
military  occupation  and  authority  of  the  United  States  and 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  proclaimed  by  the  President. 
Some  correspondence  between  General  Merritt  and  Agui- 
naldo  preceded  and  followed  this  dispatch,  and  I  believe  also 
two  or  three  other  discussions  of  the  subject  between  the 
representatives  of  Aguinaldo  and  General  Merritt's  sub- 
ordinate officers,  all  of  which  have  been  reported.  Upon 
leaving  the  island,  General  Merritt's  chief  of  staff  turned 
over  to  me  a  communication  from  General  Aguinaldo,  and  in 
letter  transmitting  it  said  : 

**  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  from  General  Aguinaldo, 
and  a  blue  print  of  Manila.  The  letter  was  brought  by  his 
aid  two  days  ago,  and  was  informed  that  a  reply  would  be 
sent  within  four  days.  The  matter  should  have  immediate 
attention,  as  General  Merritt  has  not  been  able  to  take  it  up, 
owing  to  his  hurried  departure.  The  letters  referred  to  by 
Aguinaldo,  by  General  Merritt,  will  be  found  in  the  press 
copy-book  at  the  Department  Headquarters  and  here. 

**  The  demand  now  made   by  Aguinaldo  is  to  retain  his 
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people  just  outside  of  the  interior  black  pencil  mark  on  the 

map.     The  outside  pencil  marks  indicate  the  position  that 

General  Merritt  has  desired  to  have  the  insurgents  withdraw 

to.     I  inferred  from  what  the  aid  said  that  what  Aguinaldo  Againaido 

particularly  desires  is  that  in  case  his  requests  are  not  ^ranted  ^^^^  reasons 

^  ->  X  o  which  shall 

that  reasons  are  to  be  given  which  he  can  use  to  satisfy  his  satisfy  Ms 
people.     The  trouble  with  him  seems  to  be  that  he  does  not  p®****^^* 
think  it  prudent  to  give  positive  orders  for  his  people  to  with- 
draw from  the  city. 

**The  communication  turned  over  read  as  follows  : 

''  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Philippines, 

*'  Fresidencia  Bakoor^  August  27,   1898. 

'*  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  J/^;^ //a; 

''  My  Dear  Sir  :  Knowing  the  contents  of  your  letter  of 
the  24th  instant,  I  cannot  do  less  than  manifest  my  surprise 
at  knowing  that  you  had  formed  the  idea  that  my  commis- 
sioners compromised  themselves  in  the  conference  of  the 
r5th,  to  retire  my  troops  outside  the  line  that  you  would 
designate. 

*'I  understood,  and  still  understand,  as  well  as  the  commis- 
sioners, that  the  evacuation  by  my  troops  of  the  posts  that 
they  occupy  to-day  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  would  take 
place  when  the  proposed  conditions  were  accepted  by  you, 
among  which  figured  the  condition  that  the  agreement  (treaty) 
should  be  in  writing  to  be  valid  ;  for  which  reason,  not  yet 
having  accepted  some  of  the  propositions  made  at  that  time, 
nor  those  which  were  substituted  in  my  previous  communica- 
tion, I  do  not  think  that  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  con- 
tracted said  obligation. 

"  If  I  have  permitted  the  use  of  the  waters  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  treaty,  it  was  more  to  demonstrate  that 
I  am  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  friendship  everything  that  does 
not  prejudice  too  much  the  rights  of  the  Philippines.  I  com- 
prehend, as  well  as  yourself,  the  inconvenience  of  a  dual 
occupation  of  the  city  of  Manila  and  its  suburbs,  given 
in   the   conditions   stipulated   in   the   capitulation  with    the 
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Spaniards ;  but  you  ought  to  understand  that  without  the 
long  siege  sustained  by  my  forces,  you  might  have  obtained 
possession  of  the  ruins  of  the  city,  but  never  the  rendition 
of  the  Spanish  forces,  who  could  have  retired  to  the  interior 
towns. 

"  I   do  not   complain  of  the  disowning  of  our  help  in  the 

mentioned  capitulation,   although  justice  resents   it  greatly, 

and  I  have  to  bear  the  well-founded  blame  of  my  people.     I 

do  not  insist  on  the  retention  of  all  the  position  conquered 

by  my  forces  within  the  city  limits,  at  the  cost  of  much  blood, 

of  indescribable   fatigues,  and    much  money.     I  promise  to 

retire,  then,  to  the  following  line : 

i^inesug.  **In  Malate,  the  continuation  of  the  calzada  of  Singalon  to 

!r  uina^do  to  ^^^  bridge  that  joins   said  road  ;   from  this  bridge  in  straight 

which  insiir-  line  to  that  of  Paco  ;   from   this   last   bridge,  following   the 

withdraw?      crcck    Paco,  and  leaving  outside  the  suburb  Tandue,  to  the 

River  Pasig ;  following  this  river  and  entering  by  the  creek 

that  goes  to  the  bridge  of  Aviles  ;  from  this  bridge,  following 

the  road  (calzada)  of  the  same  name  and  that  of  Santa  Mesa, 

that  are  the  dividing  lines  between  Sampaloc  and  the  village 

of   Pandacan,  to  the  jurisdictional  limit  of   the   suburbs    of 

Sampaloc,  Trozo,  and  Tondo. 

'*  But  before  I  retire  to  this  line,  I  pray  you  to  reclaim  from 
Admiral  Dewey  the  protection  of  our  ships  for  free  naviga- 
tion, and  permit  me  to  insist,  if  you  will,  upon  the  restitution 
of  the  positions  that  we  are  now  going  to  leave,  if  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  be  celebrated  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  they  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  Spain 
in  the  Philippines.  I  expect  as  well  that  you  order  the 
American  forces  outside  of  above  line  to  retire  within  the 
city,  as  already  agreed  to. 

'^  I  do  not  believe  that  the  acceptation  of  the  conditions 
proposed  will  prejudice  the  smallest  right  of  your  people,  as 
it  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  a  part 
of  the  rights  of  a  friendly  people. 

**  I  am  compelled  to  insist  on  the  said  conditions  to  quiet 
the  complaints  of  my  cihefs  and  soldiers  who  have  exposed 
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their  lives  and  abandoned  their  interest  during  the  siege  of 
Manila. 

•*  I  hope  that  this  time  you  will  manifest  the  spirit  of  justice 
that  pertains  to  such  a  free  and  admirably  constituted  govern, 
ment  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
**  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"Emilio  Aguinaldo." 

\Sumniary  of  Omissions :  Telegram,  Otis  to  Aguinaldo,  August 
31,  1898,  asking  for  time  to  consider  situation  —  Aguinaldo  to  Otis, 
August '^i^  1898,  continuance  of  friendly  relations  —  Otis  to  Agui- 
naldo, September  8,  1898.  At  the  conference  of  August  15,  con- 
cessions were  made'  only  in  return|for  certain  expected  privileges, 
and  there  has  not  been  an  agreement  in  these  matters,  so  that  no 
obligations  have  arisen.  I  note  with  pleasure  your  friendly  acts. 
The  occupation  of  Manila  involved  mandatory  conditions.  The 
city  was  surrendered  to  the  United  States  forces,  who  assumed  all 
the  incident  responsibilities.  There  is  neither  justice  nor  equity  in 
a  joint  occupation,  nor  would  such  a  thing  be  practicable.  Your 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  booty  is  made  under  the  mistake  that  the 
United  States  Government  recognizes  the  system  of  looting.  Your 
shipping  will  be  protected  like  any  other  shipping.  Neither  in  law 
nor  in  morals  can  we  accede  to  your  request  to  turn  over  certain 
portions  of  Manila  to  your  troops.  My  Government  has  specially 
enjoined  me  to  allow  no  joint  occupation.  I  have  not  been  in- 
structed as  to  what  course  the  United  States  intends  to  pursue  here. 
Any  conflict  between  our  forces  would  be  regrettable,  and  as  it 
could  tend  only  to  excite  the  citizens  of  my  powerful  country,  your 
armed  forces  must  evacuate  the  entire  city  at  once,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  use  force  and  hold  you  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
Admiral  Dewey  concurs  with  me  in  all  respects.] 


'*  On  September  13,  a  commission  sent  by  Aguinaldo  and  comimssion 
consisting  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  was  the  treasurer  ^^^^  by  Agui- 

nal<io  to  dis- 

and  another  the  attorney-general  of  the  insurgent  govern-  cues  otis's 
ment,  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  of  tny  ***'**^^*  **^ 
letter  of  the  8th.     They  asked  me  to  withdraw  it  and  simply 
request  in  writing  that  the  insurgent  troops  retire  to  the  line 
designated  by  General  Merritt,  which  I  refused  to  do,  stating 


force. 
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that  unless  they  withdrew  as  directed  we  would  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  force.  They  then  asked  that  I  withdraw  the  letter 
and  issue  a  request  unaccompanied  by  any  threat  to  use  force, 
as  Aguinaldo  was  fearful  that  he  would  be  unable  to  remove 
his  troops  upon  a  demand.  To  which  I  replied  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  8th  instant  would  stand.  They  then  said  that  as 
the  demands  of  that  letter  must  remain  unchanged,  the  insur- 
gents would  withdraw  as  directed  therein,  but  that  if  I  would 
express  in  writing  a  simple  request  to  Aguinaldo  to  withdraw 
to  the  lines  which  I  designated  —  something  which  he  could 
show  to  the  troops  and  induce  them  to  think  that  he  was 
simply  acting  upon  a  request  from  these  headquarters  —  he 
would  probably  be  able  to  retire  his  men  without  much  dif- 
ficulty;  that,  of  course,  they  themselves  understood  the  direc- 
tion to  withdraw,  which  would  be  obeyed,  and  thereupon 
repeated  their  desire  to  obtain  a  note  of  request,  whereupon 
1  furnished  them  with  the  following : 

'*  Office  U.  S.  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
''  Manila^  P.  /.,  S-piember  13,  1898. 
"  The  Commanding  General  of  the  Philippine  Forces. 
Generaiotis»8      **  SiR  :   Referring  to  my  communication   of  September  8, 
letter  i€-         J  |;^ave  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  had  a  most  agree- 
withdrawal,    able   coHversatioH  with  certain    gentlemen,  who  are   in  the 
interests  of  your  revolutionary  government,  upon   the  matj 
ters  therein   contained.     We   have  discussed  at  length  the 
complications   now  existing,  which  will  exist,  and  will  doubt- 
less increase,  while  our  troops  continue  to  occupy  jointly  the 
certain  districts  of  the  city  of  Manila.     I   have  urged  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  the  withdrawal  of  your  troops  in  order 
that  the  friendly  relations  which  have  always  been  maintained 
by  and   between   them   and   the  forces  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  perpetuated.     I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
men  fully  appreciate   my  sentiments   and  will  clearly  report 
them  to  you.     May  I   ask  you  to  patiently  listen  to  their 
report  of  our  conversation  ? 

**It  is  my  desire  that  our  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual 
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amicable  relations  be  continued  ;  that  they  be  not  jeopardized 
if  we  can  by  consistent  action  avoid  it,  and  such,  I  am  cer- 
tain, is  the  desire  of  yourself  and  associates. 

"  May  I  ask,  therefore,  that  you  remove  your  troops  from 
Manila  ? 

'*  Permit  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  that  con- 
fidence in  your  ability  and  patriotism  which  will  lead  3^ou  to 
accede  to  this  request. 

'*  I   am,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
^'E.  S.  Otis, 

^'Major-General  U,  S.   K, 
'*  United  States  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippines, 

*'  In  reply  to  which,  on  the  i6th,  the  following  was  re- 
ceived : 

'^Malolos,  Bulacan,  September  16,  1898. 

'*  The  Commanding  General  of  the  American  Forces. 

**  My  Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  esteemed  communi- 
cation, dated  the  13th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  given  appropriate  orders  that  my  troops 
should  abandon  their  most  advanced  positions  within  some 
of  the  suburbs,  and  that  they  should  retire  to  points  where 
contact  with  yours  would  be  more  difficult,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  occasion  for  conflict. 

'*  I  hope  that  by  these  presents  you  will  be  fully  convinced  Mutual  de- 
of  my  constant  desire  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  the  sire  to  pre- 

-'  ^  serve  arnica- 

American  forces,   even    at   the  risk  of  sacrificing  a  part  of  bie  relations. 

the   confidence  placed  in  my  government  by  the  Philippine 

people. 

**A  consideration  of  my  many  occupations  will  serve  to 
excuse  me  for  not  having  answered  with  the  promptness 
desired. 

**  Your  very  respectful  servant, 

'*  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 
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*'0n  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  armed  insurgent  organi- 

zations  withdrew  from  the  city  and   all  of  its  suburbs,  as 

acknowledged   by  their   leaders,  excepting   from   one   small 

outlying  district.     This,  certain   agents   of  Aguinaldo  asked 

on  the  previous  day  to   be   permitted   to  retain  for  a  short 

time,  on  the  plea  that  the  general  officer  in  command  would 

not  obey  instructions,  and  they  proposed  to  remove  his  men 

gradually  by  organizations  and   thereafter  to  punish  him  for 

Withdrawal    his  disobediencc.     The  withdrawal  was  effected  adroitly,  as 

adromy^^"*^  ^^^  insurgcuts  marched  out  in  excellent  spirits,  cheering  the 

effected.,         American  troops." 
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III.     THE   INSURGENTS'  WITHDRAWAL.    FROM 
THE    SUBURBS. 

\_Outline:  Letter  from  General  Anderson  complaining  of  hostile 
act — Letter  from  General  Otis  requesting  more  extended  with- 
drawal of  insurgents  —  Letter  from  Aguinaldo,  Filipinos  will 
retire  from  all  but  Pandacan,  desire  extension  of  time  —  Interview 
between  Otis  and  emissaries  from  Aguinaldo,  who  request  block- 
houses be  left  in  their  hands  —  Letter  from  Aguinaldo  again  request- 
ing that  Pandacan,  not  being  a  suburb,  nor  included  by  General 
Merritt  in  list  of  positions  to  be  vacated,  be  left  in  hands.of  insur- 
gents—  Insurgent  troops  withdrawn' October  25.] 


Correspondence  Between  General  Otis  and  Aguinaldo.* 
{From   October  10  /^  25.) 

*'  In  a  former  portion  of  this  report  I  stated  the  fact  that  insurgents 
the  insurgent  authorities  had  received  permission  to  continue  permitted  to 
in  occupancy  of  certain  suburbs  of  the  city  for  a  short  time  tain  ^iiburi>s 
when  they,  on  September  15th,  withdrew  their  troops  from  f**''^ short 
its  interior   portions.     They   did    not    subsequently  remove 
their  troops  in  accordance  with  agreement,  but  appeared  to 
be  determined  to  retain  Pandacan,  as  they  believed  them  to 
be  advantageous  military  positions,  south  of  the  Pasig  River. 
The  assertion  was  made,  and  became  current,  that  these  sub- 
urbs were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Manila,  and  it  became 
advisable  to  make  search  and  survey  to  gain  desired  informa- 
tion on  that  point.     These  were  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Potter,  chief  engineer  of  the  corps. 

**  The  survey  showed  that  the  city  had  never  been  correctly 
mapped,  especially  as  concerned  the  trend  of  the  Pasig  River 
in  the  lines  of  the  outlying  districts.  The  best  opinion  did 
not  consider  the  suburbs,  still  occupied  by  the  insurgent 
troops,  beyond  city  limits,  but  no  decree  could  be  found 
which  fixed  their  political  status.     These  troops  had  given 

*Otis  Report,  pages  15-20. 
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great  annoyance.  Their  officers  had  exhorted  contributions 
from  the  citizens  of  Manila,  some  of  whom  they  had  kid- 
napped and  carried  away.  They  had  placed  guards  upon  the 
river  bank  and  in  many  instances  refused  to  permit  our  officers 
to  pass  their  lines,  although  a  mutual  agreement  had  been 
made  which  permitted  the  individual  members  of  both  armies 
when  unarmed  to  pass  and  repass  all  military  lines  without 
hindrance.  A  number  of  reports  were  submitted  of  insur- 
oenerai  gcut  interference  in  this  respect.     General  Anderson  called 

fompiaiTsof  ^^  ^y  quarters  on  October  9,  and  complained  of  the  indignity 
iiidi8:nity  at  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  in  not  being 
iirs^irgents.  permitted  to  proceed  up  the  river  to  the  insurgent  lines,  and 
was  thereupon  informed  that,  as  soon  as  a  certain  map  or 
survey  could  be  completed,  General  Aguinaldo  would  be 
directed  to  remove  his  troops  from  Paco.  On  the  following 
day  he  submitted  the  following  official  complaint : 

''  Headquarters  First  Division,  Eighth  Army  Corps, 
"  Cavite  Arsenal^  F,  /.,  Oct.  10,  1898. 

**  The  Adjutant  General, 

"  Department  of  the  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps ^ 
''  Manila,  P.  /. 

**Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  yesterday,  the  9th 
instant,  while  proceeding  up  the  Pasig  River,  on  the  steam 
launch  Canacao,  with  three  officers  of  my  staff,  the  American 
flag  flying  over  the  boat,  I  was  stopped  by  an  armed  Filipino 
guard  and  informed  that  we  could  go  no  farther.  Explaining 
that  we  were  an  unarmed  party  of  American  officers  out  upon 
an  excursion,  we  were  informed  that,  by  orders  given  two 
days  before,  no  Americans,  armed  or  unarmed,  were  allowed 
to  pass  up  the  Pasig  River  without  a  special  permit  from 
President  Aguinaldo. 

''  I  demanded  to  see  the  written  order  and  it  was  brought 
and  shown  me.  It  was  an  official  letter  signed  by  Pio  del 
Pilar,  division  general,  written  in  Tagalo  and  stamped  with 
what  appeared  to  be  an  official  seal.  It  purported  to  be  issued 
by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
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ment,  and  forbade  Americans,  either  armed  or  unarmed,  from 
passing  up  the  Pasig  River.     It  was  signed  by  Pilar  himself. 
''  As  this  is  a  distinctly  hostile  act,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  how 
far  we  are  to  submit  to  this  kind  of  interference. 

"  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  whether  this  act  of  Pilar 
was  authorized  or  not  by  the  assumed  insurgent  government, 
it  should,  in  any  event,  be  resented. 

'*  Very  respectfully, 

"  Thomas  H.  Anderson, 
^^  Major-Genet al  U.  S,   V.,,  Commandmg  Division, 

**  As  soon  as  the  complete  map  or  survey  of  the  city  could  Mapot 
be  blue  printed,  a  communication  was  prepared  and  taken  by  Manila  wue- 

^  A  printed. 

one  of  my  aids  to  Malolos.  An  allusion  was  made  therein  to 
General  Aguinaldo's  letter  of  September  i6,  in  which  he 
informed  me  of  his  action  of  the  previous  day  in  withdrawing 
troops  in  consonance  with  my  former  request  which  did  not 
at  the  time  require  a  reply.  The  communication  was  as 
follows  : 

''  Office  of  the  United]States  Military  Governor, 
''  Manila,  F,  /.,  Oct.  14,  1898. 
**  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

'*  Commanding  Philippine  Revolutionary  Forces, 
"  Malolos,  P.  I. 

^*  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  favor  of  the  i6th  ultimo,  and  beg  to  apologize  for  the 
late  official  recognition  of  the  same,  presenting  as  a  reason 
for  my  delay  the  necessity  of  obtaining  certain  information 
in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions  in  matters  materially  affect- 
ing the  substance  of  our  late  correspondence,  the  securing  of 
which  had  been  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

"  I  fully  appreciate  the  friendly  spirit  manifested  towards 
my  government  in  your  expressions  of  regard,  which  your 
action  in  retiring  your  troops  has  confirmed,  but  I  believe 
there  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  some  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  limits  of  territory,  which  that  government  is  compelled 
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to  occupy  and  administer  under  its  international  obligations 
with  Spain,  the  responsibility  for  which  it  cannot  escape. 

**The  articles  of  capitulation  transferred  the  city  of  Manila, 
its  suburbs,  and  all  defences,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  inform 
you  in  my  letter  of  September  8.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  determine  definitely,  on  any  existing  map,  either  the  limits 
of  the  city  or  the  lines  of  its  defences.  The  latter  had  been 
variously  placed  at  some  points  retired,  and  at  others  thrust 
out  beyond  the  conceded  city  limits,  I  therefore  directed  my 
chief  engineer,  by  a  careful  search  of  the  municipal  records, 
and  an  actual  survey,  to  ascertain  the  lines  within  which 
occupation  by  United  States  troops  was  obligatory  by  reason 
of  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  He  has  finally  concluded 
these  directed  labors,  and  has  presented  a  map,  of  which  the 
enclosed  blue  print  is  a  copy,  on  which  is  traced  in  white  the 
lines  determined  upon.  By  reference  to  this  print  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  same  with  all  former  existing  maps  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  latter  vary  materi- 
ally from  it,  especially  as  to  the  trend  of  the  Pasig  River  and 
the  location  of  the  Spanish  defences.  The  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  on  the  print  begin  at  the  Bocana  de  Vitas,  and 
thence  they  follow  Maypajo  Creek  until  they  reach  the  line 
of  the  Lico  road  produced ;  thence  proceed  along  said  line 
and  road  to  Lico ;  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  in 
front  of  the  Chinese  hospital ;  thence  along  the  road  in  front 
of  said  hospital  to  the  north  corner  of  the  hospital  wall ; 
thence  to  blockhouse  No.  4 ;  thence  by  blockhouses  Nos, 
5,  6,  and  7,  to  San  Juan  del  Monte  Creek,  at  the  aqueduct ; 
thence  down  said  creek  and  up  the  Rio  Pasig  to  the  mouth 
of  Concordia  Creek ;  thence  by  Concordia  and  Tripa  de  Gal- 
linas  creeks,  to  a  point  opposite  the  place  where  the  road 
from  Cingalon  to  Pineda  (Pasai)  turns  sharply  to  the  right ; 
thence  by  road  to  Maitubig,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  ot 
Malate  Creek.  This  map  is  believed  to  be  correct,  as  the 
surveying  and  platting  were  executed  with  the  greatest  care 
and  with  a  desire  for  accuracy.  The  lines  do  not  include  all 
of  the  territory  which  the  late  Spanish  chief  engineer  of  this 
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city  has  described  as  lying  within  its  suburbs,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  them  are  drawn  within  the  lines  of  the  city's 
defences ;  but  they  are  practical,  and  include  all  portions  of 
the  suburbs  which  my  government,  under  its  promises  to 
Spain,  could  be  expected  to  hold  possession  of  under  any 
demands  which  Spain  might  present. 

''  In  your  withdrawal  of  troops  I  note  that  to  the  north 
they  retired  to  the  lines  described  on  the  map  furnished  by 
my  predecessor,  General  Merritt,  while  to  the  east  and  south 
his  request  was  not  observed.  As  far  as  Paco  is  concerned, 
it  was  understood  that  the  troops  in  that  section  would  be 
withdrawn  within  a  short  period  of  time,  and  I  have  now 
the  honor  to  represent  that  the  retention  of  that  mutually 
conceded  suburb  has  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the 
American  authorities,  and,  as  I  fully  believe  to  yourself,  while 
the  revolutionary  forces  along  the  Cingalon  and  connecting 
roads  have  been  the  cause  of  complaint  from  the  inhabitants 
of  that  section. 

**  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  by  reason  of  my  instructions,  insurgents 
which  direct  me  to  execute  faithfully  the  articles  of  tlfe  Spanish  ^aw^i*ond 
capitulation,  because  of  the  interests  of  my  Government  and,  unes marked 
as  I  sincerely  believe,  the  welfare  of  your  own   forces,  to  ask  **"™***' 
that  you  withdraw  all  your  troops  beyond  the  lines  marked  in 
the  accompanying  blue  print  which  are  above  described,  and 
I  must  request  such  withdrawal  on  or  before  the  20th  instant, 
else  1   shall  be  forced  into  some  action  looking  to  that  end. 

'*  Permit  me  in  conclusion,  General,  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion facts  of  which  you  are  doubtless  ignorant,  and  which  all 
connected  with  the  American  authorities,  especially  that  vast 
majority  who  have  entertained  a  decided  and  pronounced 
friendly  interest  in  the  Philippine  people,  have  viewed,  with 
more  or  less  indignation.  In  a  number  of  instances  kidnap- 
ping and  robbery  have  been  committed  recently  within  the 
city  by  parties  who  claimed  to  be  connected  with  your  forces, 
some  of  whom  stated  that  they  were  acting  under  your 
instructions.  This  I  cannot  believe;  but  the  high-handed 
offences  committed  by  these  persons  show  how  important  it 
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is,  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  to  withdraw  your  troops 
as  herein  requested.  In  numerous  instances  my  officers 
have  submitted  complaints  to  me  that  they  have  been  arrested 
and  compelled  to  turn»  back  to  the  city,  though  journeying  as 
unarmed  and  peaceful  citizens  merely  with  the  intent  to  seek 
health  and  recreation  ;  and  on  Sunday  last  a  funeral  party 
from  the  British  warship  Powerful,  now  lying  within  this 
harbor,  was  so  delayed  by  the  insurgent  forces  at  Paco,  when 
proceeding  to  its  English  cemetery,  that  it  was  returned  to 
its  vessel  and  repeated  the  journey  the  following  day.  I  fail  to 
see  how  such  proceedings  can  be  justified  before  enlightened 
public  opinion,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  surprise  to  me 
that  people  seeking  relief  from  the  control  of  a  government, 
by  which  in  the  pronounced  judgment  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  civilized  world,  it  has  been  oppressed  for  centuries,  should 
permit  its  armed  authorities  to  so  conduct  themselves  as  to 
arouse  the  indignation  of  friendly  and  assistant  nations. 
Otis  com.  The  indignities  which  my  Government  has  suffered  from  the 
driutiefguf  revolutionary  forces  still  illegally  maintained  at  Paco  (few  of 
feredat  them  are*  citcd   herein)  cannot   be  tolerated   in    the  future. 

lutionary*^**  Resistance  to  the  high-handed  proceedings  there  committed 
is  not  merely  considered  a  duty  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  but  would  be  esteemed  a  virtue  by  any  civilized  gov- 
ernment cognizant  of  the  facts.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  per- 
mit myself  to  entertain  the  impression  that  either  you  or  the 
able  advisers  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  have  authorized 
these  insults  to  my  government,  but  I  must  bring  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  authorities  which  maintain  these  troops,  and 
upon  which  rests  the  legal  responsibility  for  their  conduct. 

"There  is  another  matter*  which  I  beg  respectfully  to 
present  to  your  distinguished  consideration.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  United  States  soldiers  within  this  city,  and  a 
large  accession  primarily  intended  and  equipped  by  my 
Government  for  use  against  the  armed  forces  of  Spain,  is  en 
route  for  this  port.     The  continued  unhealthfulness  of  the 

*  Cf.  Section  III.     "  Convalescent  Camp.'* 
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city,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  we  are  making  for 
a  thorough  police  of  the  same,  may  make  it  necessary  to  tem- 
porarily encamp  such  troops  as  are  suffering  from  diseases 
contracted  here,  on  some  point  of  land  which  promises  favor- 
able sanitary  conditions  for  restoration  of  health. 

"  Should  the  emergency  become  imminent,  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  the  overwhelming  demands  of  my  Govern- 
ment would  oblige  me  to  establish  a  convalescent  camp  in 
this  locality,  to  which  troops  could  be  sent  for  recuperation, 
and  to  relieve  the  congested  situation  which  must  attend  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  armed  men  within  a  thickly 
populated  city.  I  have  in  mind  for  this  possible  camp  the 
grounds  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  formerly  occupied  by  the 
United  States  troops  and  designated  Camp  Dewey,  or  the 
high  ground  to  the  east  of  the  city.  It  is  my  desire  to  place 
it  at  a  locality  which  would  not  inconvenience  any  organiza- 
tion connected  with  your  forces  or  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  the  emergency  of  this  anticipated  proceeding  I 
respectfully  invite  your  consideration  and  ask  your  assistance 
should  execution  become  necessary.  Should  action  of  this  united  states 
character  be  decided  upon,  I  beg  of  you  to  rest  firmly  in  my  ^^8*601  the 
unqualified  assurances  that  it  will  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  interests  of 
of  friendliness  and  with  the  sincere  desire  to  neither  com- ****  ^*"^*'***** 
promise  nor  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  your  interests  and 
those  of  the  people  whom  you  represent,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  enhance  them. 

"Permit  me  to  inscribe  myself,  General,  with  the  highest 
respect, 

*'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

**E.   S.  Otis,  Major-General,  U.  S.  V., 
**  United  States  Mtlitary  Governor  in  the  Philippines, 

**0n  the  1 8th  of  October  three  accredited  representatives 
from  Aguinaldo  called,  and  the  chairman,  Dr.  Tavera,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Malolos  cabinet,  presented  a  note,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : 
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"Manila,  Oct.  i8,  1899.* 
"  His  Excellency  Major-General  Otis, 

•*  Military  Governor  of  the  United  States  Forces 
**  in  the  Philippines : 

**  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  this 
note,  which  I  bring  personally,  in  which  I  make  known  the 
object  of  the  mission  confided  to  me  by  President  Aguinaldo, 
which  I  will  reiterate  verbally.  The  letter  dated  the  14th  of 
this  month  which  you  directed  to  General  Aguinaldo,  reached 
his  hands,  and,  desirous  of  complying  with  your  desires,  he 
called  in  council  all  his  generals  and  made  known  to  them 
the  desires  which  you  expressed  in  your  letter. 

'*  Highly  appreciating  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  good 
feeling  which  is  constantly  noted  in  your  honorable  letters, 
and  which  reflects  the  sentiments  of  Americans  and  their 
policy  toward  us,  the  generals  of  Mr.  Aguinaldo  cheerfully 
acceded  to  that  which  you  ask. 

*'But  the  idea  of  the  possibility  that  Spain  may  return  to 
this  territory  and  occupy  Manila  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
of  the  Americo-Spanish  conference  now  in  session  in  Paris, 
has  caused  said  general  to  try  and  obtain  a  modification  of 
the  demands  which  you  express  in  your  letter  of  the  14th. 

**  Having  verbally  explained,  for  your  consideration,  the 
reasons  which  influence  the  manner  of  thought  of  the  Philip- 
pine generals,  I  shall  make  also  the  following  propositions, 
made  by  President  Aguinaldo : 

"First.  The  Filipinos  will  retire  beyond  the  line  of  de- 
marcation indicated  in  the  blue  print  as  you  desire. 

"  Second.  The  Filipinos  will  retain  Pandacan  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

**  Third.  The  Pllipinos  consider  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  occupy  the  blockhouses,  with  their  forces  in  line, 
in  view  of  the  possible  return  of  the  Spanish,  promising  not 
to  pass  with  arms. 


*  Evident  misprint  for  iS 
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"  Fourth.     General  Aguinaldo  asks  of  you  an  extension  of 
the  time  indicated  for  evacuation  of  his  troops. 

'*  I  repeat,  sir,  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  respect, 

**  T.   H.  Pardo  de  Tavera. 

**  Con.siderable  discussion  followed  and  Tavera,  a  man  of 
excellent  scientific  and  professional  attainments,  long  a  resi- 
dent of  Paris  and  educated  there,  and  who  had  advocated 
openly  the  establishment  of  American  sovereignty  in  the 
islands  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  ably 
represented  his  chief,  strongly  urging  the  concessions  re- 
quested in  his  communication.  It  developed  that  my  letter 
of  the  14th  had  aroused  fierce  opposition ;  that  Aguinaldo 
had  indignantly  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  promise  to 
gradually  withdraw  the  troops  from  Paco  and  Pandacan,  and 
that  opinion  on  the  question  to  withdraw  or  fight,  which  the 
insurgent  leaders  had  discussed,  was  well-nigh  equally  divided. 
All  the  concessions  requested  were  denied.  Then  an  exten- 
sion of  the  date  fixed  in  my  letter,  upon  which  the  insurgent 
troops  must  be  retired,  to  October  25,  was  asked  for  and 
granted.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  Dr.  Tavera  and  Filipinos 
his  associates  strongly  urged  permission  to  retain  all  the  Tpanigh* 
Spanish  blockhouses,  but  were  informed  that  we  could  not  wockhouses. 
yield  in  this  matter,  as  some  of  them  were  within  the  lines 
beyond  which  they  must  withdraw.  They  then  reverted  to 
the  blockhouses  northeast  of  the  city,  which  were  on  those 
lines,  saying  that  they  had  no  shelter  for  their  troops  if  they 
were  taken  from  them,  and  I  remarked  casually  that  I  did 
not  consider  them  of  any  importance,  as  we  did  not  intend 
to  occupy  them,  but  that  I  was  unable  to  concede  the  point. 
It  seems,  however,  that  I  was  misunderstood  in  this  matter, 
and  the  committee  reported  to  Aguinaldo  that  these  block- 
houses would  remain  in  his  possession.  When,  six  days  later, 
after  I  had  corrected  this  mistaken  impression,  Dr.  Tavera 
called  upon  me  in  person  and  explained  the  most  unfortunate 
position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  reason  of  this  mis- 
understanding, I  informed  him  that  I  would  not  take  imme- 
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diate  action  even  if  the  insurgents  did  not  vacate  these 
houses  on  the  date  announced.  All  this  appears  in  subse- 
quent correspondence. 

**  On  October  20  it  was  reported  that  the  insurgent  troops 
were  moving  southward  by  railway  from  Malolos  and  other 
points  and  were  being  concentrated  near  the  north  line  of 
the  city.  On  calling  the  attention  of  the  insurgent  authori- 
ties to  this  threatening  demonstration  the  concentration 
ceased  and  many  of  the  troops  were  removed. 

"  On  October  23,  the  following  was  received  : 

*^  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Philippi  nes^ 
^'Presidency,  Malolos,  October  22,  1898. 
*'  General  E.  S.   Otis, 

''  Conmander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Forces,  Manila,  P,  I. 
**  General:  In  view  of  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  I 
consulted  the  opinions  of  my  generals  and  advisory  coun- 
cil, and  I  have  appointed  Dr,  Pardo  de  Tavera  in  order  that 
he  might  place  before  you  the  wishes  of  all,  as  he  did  on  the 
1 8th.  Said  commissioners,  without  giving  me  an  account 
of  your  wishes,  told  me  that  you  had  consented  to  postpone 
the  ultimatum  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  until  the 
2Sth,  and  the  retention  by  our  forces  of  the  blockhouses 
situated  on  the  line  shown  on  the  blue  map  which  you  sent 
me  with  said  letter,  but  had  not  acceded  to  the  desires  of  the 
Philippine  people  that  my  forces  continue  to  occupy  Panda- 
GeneraiMer-  can.  Relative  to  the  latter  point,  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling 
inc*iudtpaii-  y^"  ^^^^  ^^^^  predecessor,  General  Merritt,*  understood  that 
dacanasa  the  American  forces  only  ought  to  occupy,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Manila,  the  city  and  its  environs, 
i,  e.,  Binondo,  Tondo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiapo,  Sampaloc,  San 
Miguel,  Concepcion,  Ermita,  Malate,  and  Paco,  or  San  Fer- 
nando de  Dilao,  and  thus  he  clearly  puts  it  in  hisletter  of 
August  20,  last.  The  town  of  Pandacan  has  always  been 
considered  outside  of  the  old  municipal  limits  of  Manila, 
which  the  general  himself  mentions  in  said  letter,  and  I  hope 
your  high  sense  of  judgment  will  see  it  thus. 

*  See  letter  from  General  Merritt  reprinted  on  page  29  of  this  pamphlet. 
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'*  Nevertheless,  I  understand  that  your  forces  are  already 
occupying  the  Uli-Uli,  Nactahan,  and  Santa  Mesa  districts, 
which,  although  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Pandacan, 
they  can  continue  to  do,  in  order  to  prevent  the  continual 
encounters  with  mine  which  cause  disagreeable  incidents. 

**  I  take  pleasure  in  manifesting  to  you  that  it  is  not  lack 
of  confidence,  and  much  less  animosity,  that  prompts  me  to 
write  in  this  manner.     To-day,  more  than  ever,  the  Filipino3  AguinaWo 
desire  to  live  in  peace  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  Ameri-  ^l^^uL^to 
cans,  because  they  will  take  care  that  the  Philippines  do  not  harmonize 
return    under    the   odious    Spanish    dominion.     When    it    iSo/theTwr* 
possible  for  a  formal  convention  to  pacify  and  harmonize  the  people. 
interests  of    the   two    peoples,    then    the    suspicions    of    my 
people,  —  which  I  cannot  completely  quiet  with  my  prestige 
and  authority,  no  matter  what  good  desires  move  me,  —  will 
disappear. 

"  I  beg  of  you  not  to  consider  as  an  insult  to  your  flag  a 
bad  interpretation  of  my  orders,  which  I  will  severely  punish 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  You,  with  your  keen 
perception,  will  understand  that  a  people  agitated  by  a  revo- 
lution, return  gradually,  not  suddenly,  to  their  normal  life,  no 
matter  how  educated  they  are  supposed  to  be.  It  becomes 
necessary  for  me  to  act  with  much  tact  in  order  to  give  no 
cause  for  internal  dissensions. 

*'  And  this  consideration  is  what  obliges  me  to  ask  you 
about  the  form  and  condition  with  which  you  wish  to  establish 
a  sanitarium*  within  my  lines  ;  because  I  wish,  at  all  costs  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  your  complaints  being  renewed 
concerning  acts  emanating  from  the  continual  contact  of  our 
forces.  I  understand  that  you  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  notwithstanding  the 
friendship  which  binds  us,  in  order  to  prevent  friction.  On 
this  account,  although  I  highly  appreciate  the  humane  senti- 
ments which  prompt  you,  I  do  not  dare  allow  it,  without 
previous  explanation,  for  the  very  reason  that  I  wish  to  pre- 
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serve  the  friendship  that  constitutes  the  welfare  of  both 
people. 

'*  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  as  the  necessity  of  consulting 
various  advisers  has  obliged  me  to  delay  my  answer. 

*'  I  am,  General,  with  the  greatest  consideration,  your 
obedient  servant,  '*  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

'*The  representatives  of  Aguinaldo,  who  presented  this 
communication,  came  prepared  to  argue  its  merits,  and  after 
considerable  conversation,  I  sent  the  oral  reply  that  the 
subject  had  been  exhaustively  discussed,  and  that  General 
Aguinaldo  must  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  lines  designated, 
on  or  before  the  date  announced,  remarking  at  the  time  that 
I  would  make  formal  reply  later  to  certain  points  which  he 
had  presented  in  his  note. 
Insurgent  '*  The  insurgent   troops  were  withdrawn  on  the  afternoon 

and  evening  of  October  25,  as  promised,  and  on  October  2"] ^ 
the  following  letter  *  was  sent  to  Malolos,  and  brought  out 
those  of  November  4*  and  16,*  which  hereinafter  appear. 
These  terminated  all  official  correspondence  upon  the  subjects 
herein  discussed." 

*  See  next  Section. 


troopg 
withdrawn. 


IV.    CONVAL.ESCBKT    CAMP.* 

{^Outline :  Letter  from  Otis  ;  he  considers  Pandacan  a  suburb,  in 
spite  of  General  Merritt*s  omission  and  vague  Spanish  decrees ;  a 
place  is  wanted  for  a  convalescent  camp  —  Letter  from  Aguinaldo, 
before  land  for  convalescent  camp  is  ceded  requests  fixed  basis  of 
arrangements  —  Letter  from  Otis,  camp  may  not  be  necessary.] 


Correspondence  between  General  Otis  and  Aguinaldo.! 
{From  October  2"]  to  November  2.) 

"  Office  U.  S.  Military  Governor 
in  THE  Philippine  Islands, 

Manila,  F,  /.,  Oct.  27,  1898. 
Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

"  Commanding  Revolutionary  Forces,  Malolos,  P.  L 

•*  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  communication  of  the  22d  instant,  and  have  awaited 
the  result  of  our  correspondence  and  conferences  upon  the 
subject  of  which  you  treat. 

**  Concerning  the  conference  of  the  i8th  instant  with  your 
representative.  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  it  resulted  in  an  honest 
misunderstanding  between   us  in  one   slight   particular  only. 
The  doctor,  very  ably,  by  letter,  submitted  your  wishes,   one 
of  which  was  the  retention  of  the  blockhouses   on   the  desig- 
nated line.     In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  said  I  was  powerless 
to  make  any  concessions,  and  in  the  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed remarked,  in  substance,  through  the  interpreter,  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  occupy  them,  as  we  did  not  consider  them 
of  any  importance.      The  doctor,  I  can  conceive,  very  n at ur- Dr.  Tavera 
ally  misunderstood  my   meaning  —  in  fact,    the   interpreter  ^tood^enerai 
might  have  done   so  —  and  when,  on  the   24th  instant,  the  o^s's  state- 
doctor  again  called  and  forcibly  expressed  his  construction  of 
my  language,   I  was   so  impressed  with  his  earnestness  and 
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honesty  of  purpose  and  convictions,  I  remarked  that,  although 

the  law  would  not  permit  a  concession,  I  would  not  raise  any 

objection,  unless  hereafter  compelled  to  do  so  by  my  superior 

authority,  if  your  forces  continued  to  occupy  the  blockhouses 

to  the  north  of  the  Pasig  River. 

otig  finds  **  I  have  referred  to  General  Merritt's  letter*  of  August  20, 

dw n^r'^idaL  ^^^^^  y^^  mention,  and  find  that  it  is  as  you  state.     Un- 

Fandacanas  fortunately  I  am  bound  by  the  terms  of  capitulation  which 

recite  *  the  city    and  defences   of  Manila    and  its  suburbs.* 

Pandacan,  is  certainly  far  within  the  lines  of  defence,   and, 

from  information  obtained  from  two  weighty  sources,  I  have 

been  led  to  believe  that  it  has  of  late  been  considered  one  of 

the  city's  suburbs,  although  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 

Spanish  decree  which  fixes  its  status  with  definiteness. 

**  In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  convalescent  camp 
for  the  restoration  to  health  of  members  of  my  command,  it 
was  my  intention  to  consult  you  and  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing in  the  matter  before  attempting  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
knew  you  would  not  offer  objections  if  it  could  be  so  placed 
as  not  to  give  your  people  annoyance,  since  it  could  not  be  in 
any  wise  a  menace,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  place  our 
sick  within  your  power  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  your 
protection.  I  have  that  confidence  in  your  humane  senti- 
ments and  in  the  kindly  impulses  of  your  people  as  to  believe 
that  you  would  surely  consent  to  a  measure  of  this  character, 
and  I  think  the  poorer  classes  of  surrounding  communities 
would  be  pecuniarily  benefited  by  the  small  trade  that  it 
would  give  rise  to,  as  hospitals  make  many  purchases  of 
edible  products  which  your  people  would  be  glad  to  furnish. 
Should  necessity  arise  under  which  I  would  be  forced  to  take 
action,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  confer  with  you  before  pro- 
ceeding in  the  matter,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  you  will 
give  assent  and  assistance. 

**  Permit  me.  General,  to  assure  you  that  I  fully  appreciate 

the  difficulty    under   which    you  labor  in   your  endeavors  to 

carry  out  the  desires    and  demands  of  your  people.     As  I 

have  already  expressed  myself  in  former  communications,  I 

*  See  page  29  of  this  pamphlet. 
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am  fully  convinced  of  your  wish  to  maintain  harmonious 
relations  with  the  United  States  forces  and  government  of 
Manila,  and  that  you  deplore,  with  me,  any  proceeding  which 
may  disturb  that  harmony  and  friendly  feeling.  I  have  been 
fully  aware,  that,  all  unpleasant  incidents  which  have 
occurred,  and  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  former  letter,  were 
due  entirely  to  irresponsible  and  unwarranted  action  of  sub- 
ordinates, and  I  am  constantly  called  upon  to  correct  miscon- 
ceptions entertained  by  my  troops  and  to  punish  offences 
which  they  have  wantonly  committed. 

"  I    am    gratified    at    the   success    both  as    concerns    the  Mutual 
interests  of  the  Filipino  people  and  the  United  States  troops,  a^j^^^^i^* 
which  has  attended  our  mutual  efforts  for  the  amicable  adjust-  aojustment. 
ment  of  affairs  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  manifested  good 
will  which    now  exists  by  and  between  our  forces    may  be 
long  continued. 

''  I  am,  general,  most  sincerely,  your  obedient  servant, 

**E.  S.  Otis, 
''  Major-General  U.  S.   V, 
**  United  States  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippines. 


'' Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Philippines, 
"  Presidency  Malolos^  November  4,  1898. 
**  Maj.  Gen.  E.  S.  Otis, 

"  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

'*  American  Forces  of  Occupation  of  Manila. 
**  General  :  In  having  the  honor  of  answering  your  letter 
of  the  27th  of  October  last,  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  the 
first  paragraphs  of  the  same,  because  I  see,  with  pleasure,  that 
the  matter  referred  to  in  them  has  had  its  solution  adjusted 
to  your  desires. 

'*  I  shall  limit  myself  only  to  the  last  paragraphs  that  speak 
of  the  establishment  of  a  camp  for  convalescents.  Concern- 
ing this  paragraph,  I  also  observe  that  from  the  moment  when 
a  concession  is  made  of  a  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
our  forces  and  a  hospital  is  built  in  it,  you  will  have  to  place 
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filea  for  a 

friendly 

<«onTention. 


there  a  force  in  charge  to  look  after  the  interests  there  created, 
unless  it  depends  for  security  solely  and  exclusively  upon  the 
guaranty  offered  by  the  laws  dictated  by  our  government. 

"You,  yourself,  General,  have  always  impressed  me  more 
than  once  with  the  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  a  dual  occupation 
of  Manila,  because  the  continual  contact  of  your  forces  and 
mine  might  give  place  to  innumerable  disagreeable  incidents, 
if  not  serious  and  grave  conflicts,  which  may  disturb  the 
harmony  that  exists  between  us.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
humanity  you  invoke  in  favor  of  the  sick,  but  on  the  strength 
of  this  consideration  it  is  my  sacred  duty  to  look  after  the 
millions  of  souls  whose  security  and  interests  would  be  com- 
promised if  a  conflict  between  us  should  ensue.  The  only 
solution  possible  is  to  completely  cede  you  the  use  of  this 
encampment,  and  this,  as  you  will  understand,  requires  some 
fixed  basis  of  arrangement  more  concrete  than  can  result  from 
the  verbal  one  made  in  a  conference.  Besides  it  is  my  duty  to 
submit  these  conditions  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

*' It  is  not  lack  of  confidence  which  obliges  me  to  proceed 
in  this  manner  ;  it  is  necessity.  These  bases,  if  in  the  mean- 
while, a  friendly  convention  between  your  government  and 
mine  is  not  reahzed,  will  constitute  the  provisional  rules  that 
will  serve  as  the  form  for  the  solution  of  the  claims  that  might 
occur. 

"  And,  above  all,  these  bases  will  contribute  very  much  to 
perpetuate  the  friendship  that  exists  between  us,  because  my 
people  will  take  great  care  not  to  break  them. 

**  I  am,  with  the  greatest  consideration,  your  attentive  and 
obedient  servant,  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 


*' Office  U.  S.  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippines, 
'•^  Manila^  F,  /.,  November  lo,  1898. 
**  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

**  Commanding  Revolutionary  Forces,  Malolos,  P.  L 

"  General  :  I  received  with  pleasure  your  note  of  the  4th 
instant,  and  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  the  point  you  present 
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in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  convalescent  camp  beyond 
the  present  line  of  actual  occupation  by  the  "United  States 
troops,  as  follows : 

**  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  establishment  will  be  at  all  convalescent 
necessary,  and,  in  fact,  from    present  indications    it    would  n^rifed^* 
appear  that  we  shall  be  able  to  care  for  our  sick  within  the 
line  and  defences  of  Manila. 

*'  With  regard  to  right  of  occupancy  of  territory,  so  many 
international  questions  arise  under  the  articles  of  capitulation 
with  Spain  that  the  United  States  is  in  honor  bound  to  strictly 
construe  and  obey  in  all  matters  affecting  its  action,  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  present  them  for  determination  if  it  can  be  con- 
sistently avoided,  especially  not  those  which  might  demand 
argument  and  decision  such,  for  instance,  as  might  arise  re- 
garding shore  lines  which  rightful  occupation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila  with  conceded  rights 
of  use  for  commercial  purposes  might  involve. 

"  I  am,  General,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

^*E.  S.   Otis, 
**  Major- Genera  I  U.   S,    K, 
^^ United  States  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippines.'" 
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V.     TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS. 

A.     Cables   from   Admiral   Dewey.* 

\Outline:  Cable  from  Washington,  asking  information  concern- 
ing treatment  of  prisoners  by  insurgents — Cable  from  Dewey, 
prisoners  not  cruelly  treated  —  Cable  from  Washington,  observe 
conciliatory  course  to  all.] 

"Washington,  Aug,  29,  1898. 
**  Dewey,  Manila : 

*'  At  the  instance  of  the  French  ambassador,  information 
concerning  treatment  of  Spanish  prisoners  by  insurgents  is 
requested. 

*' Allen,  Acting  Secretary. 


"Manila,  August  ^1,  1898. 

"  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington  : 

"  Referring  to  your  telegram  of  August  29,  from  my  observa- 
prigoners  not  tion  and  that  of  my  officers,  the  Spanish  prisoners  are  not 
^rueiiy  treated  cruelly  by  the  insurgents,  but  they  are  neglected,  not 

insurgents,     from  design,  but  owing  to  want  of  proper  food  supply,  medi- 
cal outfit,  and  attendance. 

**  Dewey. 


"Washington,  Sept.  7,  1898. 
** Dewey,  Manila: 

**  By  direction  of  the  President,  you  will  exert  your  influ- 
ence during  the  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  to  restrain  insurgent  hostilities  towards 
Spaniards,  and  while  maintaining  a  position  of  rightful  suprem- 
acy as  to  the  insurgents  to  pursue,  so  far  as  possible,  a 
conciliatory  course  to  all. 

**  Allen,  Acting  Secretary" 

*  Report  of  Rear  Admiral  George  Dewey,  for  1898,  page  65. 
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B.      Correspondence   Between    General   Otis   and 
Aguinaldo.* 

{From  November  2  to  18.) 
\_Outline:  Letter  from  Otis,  asks  for  release  of  priests  who,  he 
says,  according  to  strict  international  law  cannot  be  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war —  Letter  from  Aguinaldo,  explaining  that  Spanish 
*'  Sacerdotes  '*  do  not  come  under  international  law,  as  (i)  they  are 
peculiar  to  Spain,  (2)  they  have  borne  arms  in  recent  struggle  — 
Letter  from  Otis,  gives  further  arguments  for  request  that  priests  be 
released — Letter  from  Aguinaldo,  answering  these  arguments  — 
Statement  from  Otis  that  no  reply  was  sent  to  this  last  letter  — 
Summary  by  Otis.] 

*'  During  the  latter  part  of  October  instructions  were 
received  from  Washington,  directing  that  effort  be  made  to 
secure  the  release  of  members  of  the  Spanish  clergy  and 
religious  orders  who  were  held  by  the  insurgent  government 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Correspondence  ensued  and  is  here  given 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  comment  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
report.  Four  communications  passed,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies  : 

'^  Office  U.  S.  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 

"-Manila,  P.   /.,  November  2^  1898. 
''  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
*'  Commanding  Philippine  Revolutionary  Forces,  Malolos,  P.  1. 

*'  General:     By   direction  of  my  Government  I  have  the  General otis 
honor  to  present  for  your  distinsfuished  consideration  a  sub- *®^®  ^**'' ''®' 

,  .  .        ''  lease  of 

ject  which  is  causing  much  comment  and  a  great  deal  of  priegts. 
severe  criticism  of  the  Filipino  people  throughout  Europe 
and  among  the  very  large  class  of  Catholic  citizens  of  my  own 
country,  and  that  is  the  retention,  as  prisoners  of  war,  of  the 
Spanish  Catholic  clergy  and  nuns.  I  believe  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  reports  of  great  cruelty  and  barbarous  treatment 
practised  by  the  Filipinos  toward  these  individuals  which  have 
been  put  in  general  circulation  are  untrue.     Indeed,  I  have 

*  Otis  Report,  pages  22-28. 
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forbidden  cablegrams  prepared  on  this  subject,  which  I  had 
good  reason  to  suppose  could  not  be  substantiated,  to  be  sent 
to  other  countries,  and  I  have  informed  the  United  States 
authorities  that  many  rumors  of  this  nature  in  circulation 
throughout  the  civilized  world  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
Still,  however,  the  facts  stand  out  prominently  that  these 
individuals  have  suffered  privations  and  hardships  and  are  still 
held  in  captivity,  and  fabrications  charging  most  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  resulting  in  loss  of  life  will  continue 
to  be  spread  abroad  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people.  I  do  not  consider  that  I 
sacrifice  in  any  particular  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by 
my  government  in  communicating  to  you  that  it  has  been 
requested  by  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  by  many  distinguished 
men,  high  in  the  councils  of  nations,  to  employ  its  good 
offices  in  efforts  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  Spanish  clergy 
and  of  all  individuals  connected  with  religious  orders  now 
held  in  durance,  among  whom  are  especially  mentioned  the 
Bishop  of  New  Segovia  and  nuns  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Island  of  Luzon. 
Otis  says  **  It  is,  of  coursc,  nccdlcss  for  me  to  present  to  you  or  the 

clergy  cannot  ^y^  couucillors  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  and  indeed  it 

beheld  as  . 

prisoners  of    may  be  considered  a  presumption  on  my  part  to  invite  your 
^*^*  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  clergy,  and,  indeed,  the  civil 

functionaries  of  the  Spanish  government,  cannot  under  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  international  law  be 
deemed  prisoners  of  war  except  in  certain  very  aggravated 
cases.  It  would  require  most  decided  action  on  the  part  of 
members  of  religious  orders  to  place  them  in  that  category 
and  the  seizure  and  retention  of  nuns  or  interference  with 
them  in  the  practice  of  what  they  consider  their  duties,  under 
their  sacred  religious  vows,  is  invariably  looked  upon  with 
marked  disfavor  by  all  nations  claiming  to  practise  civilized 
warfare.  All  this  is  well  known  to  you,  and  I  only  allude  to  it 
to  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the  erroneous  impressions  which 
publicly  prevail  regarding  the  humane  sentiments  and  good 
intentions   cherished    by    the    Filipinos,    and    which   are   so 
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damaging  to  them  in  securing  a  position  as  a  people  which 
they  seek  to  invoke.  You  will  please  pardon  me  for  this 
allusion,  but  the  matter  is  so  important  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Filipinos  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  uninvited,  to 
present  it. 

'*  Confident  that  you  seek  the  welfare  of  your  people,  may 
I,  in  that  confidence,  ask  you  to  use  your  conceded  influence 
to  correct  this  condition  of  affairs  and  to  act  with  me  in 
efforts  to  place  these  prisoners  in  a  position  which  will  put  an 
end  to  the  acrimonious  criticisms  which  now  so  widely  pre- 
vail ?  I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  them  here  at  Manila  and 
care  for  them  while  they  make  preparations  to  leave  the 
country,  as  I  am  informed  many  of  them  desire  to  do ;  and 
more  particularly  does  it  appear  to  me  as  most  essential  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  nuns.  Any  travel- 
ling expense  or  cost  of  food  required  to  effect  their  removal 
to  this  point  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  should  you  desire  it. 

*'  I  am,  General,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"E.  S.  Otis, 
Major-General  [/.  S.    V., 
"  United  States  Military  Governor  i^t  the  Philippines. 


"  Revolutionary  Government  of   the  Philippines, 
^^  Presidency^  Malolos^  November  ^i^,  1898. 
*^Maj.  Gen.  E.  S.  Otis, 

"  Commander-in-  Chief  of 

"  Ameriean  Forces  of  Occupation  in  the  Philippines. 
"  General  :  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  Aguinaido 
of  your  kind  communication  of  yesterday's  date,  and  I  ousrht  s^ys Filipinos 

•^  -  <io  not  make 

to  tell  you  that  your  observations,  far  from  displeasing  me,  are  prisoners  of 
very  useful  to  me,  as  they  are  dictated  by  the  enlightenment  Zh^lx^^^ 
acquired  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  free  country. 

**  I  ought  also  to  inform  you,  especially,  that  we  do  not 
make  prisoners  of  women  and  children,  and  much  less  of  the 
nuns.  If  some  woman  or  child  is  found  among  our  prisoners 
it  is  because  they  are  part  of  the  family  of  one  from  whom 


they  do  not  wish  to  be  separated,  requiring  us  to  support 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  Philippine  treasury.  This  detail 
is  not  foreseen  in  international  law,  but  the  Filipinos  observe 
this  custom,  prompted  by  humane  sentiments. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  the  Spanish  clergy  and 
civil  officials  cannot  be  prisoners  of  war  according  to  inter- 
national law.  Before  answering  this  point  allow  me  to 
observe  that  we  have  only  taken  as  prisoners  the  priests 
(sacerdotes  religiosos)  belonging  to  the  Spanish  clergy  and 
not  those  who  live  the  life  of  monks ;  and  permit  me  to  make 
this  point  clear  in  order  that  the  explanation  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  you  may  be  more  intelligible,  and  so, 
also,  that  foreign  public  opinion  may  not  be  mistaken.  It  is 
true  that  international  law  declares  in  general  that  the  clergy 
and  civil  officials  cannot  be  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  spirit  of 
these  very  laws  exclude  the  Spanish  priests  (sacerdotes 
religiosos)  and  civil  officials  in  the  Philippines,  because  they 
(Spaniards)  alone  possess  the  certain  class  of  persons  known 
by  that  name. 
Aguinaido  ''  Beginning  with    the    Spanish    civil   officials   I    take    the 

says  clergy      liberty  of  pointing  out  to  you   that  at  the  beginning:  of  the 

bore  arms  iii  -^  ^  ^  -^  fc>  fc> 

recent  Strug-   declaration  of  War  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  they 
^^®*  were  obliged  by  General  Augustin  to  bear  arms,  without  dis- 

tinction as  to  class,  and  even  before,  during  the  first  stages 
of  the  Philippine  Revolution,  Spanish  civil  officials  were 
already  formed  into  armed  volunteer  corps,  who,  if  they  did 
not  frequently  go  into  the  field  in  company  with  the  regular 
soldiers,  shot  and  arrested  defenceless  and  pacific  inhabitants 
in  order  to  imprison  them  and  submit  them  to  indescribable 
torture.  Besides,  I  ought  also  to  say  that  in  the  Spanish 
penal  prisons  and  penitentiaries  groan  even  hundreds  of 
prisoners  and  deported  Filipinos  who  were  torn  away  from 
their  homes  on  account  of  the  suspicions  of  the  old  Spanish 
government,  and  thanks  to  the  arts  and  malicious  customs  of 
the  priests  (sacerdotes  religiosos)  called  ministers  of  peace. 
Relative  to  the  priests,  or  rather  Spanish  **  sacerdotes  religi- 
osos," I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you  the  following 
points  : 
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"  A.  The  religious  corporations  of  the  Philippines  have 
acquired  large  agricultural  colonies  by  means  of  fraud.  In 
olden  times  the  Filipinos,  prompted  by  their  religion,  gave 
away  a  part  of  the  products  of  their  lands  to  the  old  priests 
(sacerdotes  religiosos)  for  their  support.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  that  which  was  prompted  by  spiritual  motives  they 
made  obligatory,  taking  possession  of  the  lands  in  order  to 
better  secure  it,  and  making  the  proprietors  dependents  or 
colonists  who  could  not  refuse  paying  because  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  whom  the  said  sacerdotes  had  in 
their  favor,  through  bribery. 

'*  B.     According  to  the  canons  of  the  Roman  Church,  these  Aguinaido 
priests  or  religious  sacerdotes  cannot  claim  the  privilege  of  ^^^^^^^^^^j^^j 
absolving,  which  is   solely  reserved  to   the  secular  clergy  to  abuses. 
which  the  Filipino  priests  belong.     Nevertheless,  the  eccle- 
siastics, in  order  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  duties  of  parochial 
priest    (cura  parroco)    in    the    Philippine    towns,    have    been 
cheating  the  Vatican  and   foreign   public   opinion,  picturing 
these    towns  as  savage  ranches  which   require    the    care   of 
Spanish    religious    missionaries,    that    the    natives    may   not 
return  to  their  ancient  idolatry.     The   Filipino  priests   who 
have  tried  to  rectify  this  false  opinion  of  the  Vatican  relative 
to  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  in  order  to  be  obedient 
to   the  canons  of  the   church,  died   martyrs,  accused  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  being  disturbers. 

*'  C.  The  same  priests  (sacerdotes  religiosos)  tried  also  to 
cheat  the  Spanish  government,  making  it  believe  that  they  were 
the  only  upholders  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines, 
and  although  the  Spanish  authorities  recognized  the  fraud,  they 
did  not  want  to  admit  anything,  as  they  were  influenced  by  the 
gold  of  the  religious  corporations.  These  priests,  exercising 
the  right  of  absolving  in  the  Philippine  towns,  have  been  for  a 
long  time  the  absolute  masters  of  the  life,  honor,  and  property 
of  the  Filipinos.  For  this  reason,  it  is  a  widely  known  and 
notorious  fact,  recognized  by  all  the  foreigners  who  have 
studied  Philippine  affairs,  that  the  primary  causes  of  the  Fili- 
pino Revolution]^were  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  which, 
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taking  advantage  of  the  corrupt  Spanish  government,  have 
robbed  the  country,  preventing  progress  and  liberty. 

**  With  these  antecedents,  General,  you  will  understand  that, 
owing  to  the  influence  and  interests  of  the  religious  corpora- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic  to  set  at 
liberty  the  priests  (sacerdotes  religiosos).  The  Archbishop  as 
well  as  the  Spanish  bishops  in  the  Philippines  belong  to  the 
regular  Spanish  clergy,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to  allow  them  to 
continue  ruling  in  these  islands,  as  they  can  incite  a  counter 
revolution,  assisted  by  their  gold  and  some  fanatic  Filipinos 
who  still  obey  their  commands. 

**  When  the  Filipino  priests,  unjustly  spurned  by  the  Vati- 
can, have  obtained  the  right  to  appointment  to  the  duties 
of  bishops  and  parochial  priests,  then  there  will  be  no  danger 
to  the  public  tranquillity  in  setting  at  liberty  the  ecclesiastics. 
The  Spanish  government  and  the  Pope  have  proven  them- 
selves ignorant  of  law  or  justice,  when  one  deals  with  their 
interests.  For  that  reason  the  Filipinos  wish  to  hold  the 
civil  officials  in  order  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  the  prisoners 
and  deported  Filipinos  ;  and  the  priests,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  the  Vatican  the  recognition  of  the  Philippine  clergy. 
Agiiinaido  **  As  a  representative  of   the  government  of   the    United 

toter«8t«"nd  ^tatcs  I  beg   of  you.  General,  with  the  greatest  kindness,  to 
peace  de-        notify  it  that  neither  vengeance  nor  hate  influence  the  Fili- 
prfrwts^hau  pi^os  when  they  hold  the  civil  officials  and  Spanish  ecclesi- 
toe retained,    astics,  but  that  public  interests  and  the  peace  of  the  Philip- 
pine people  demand  these  measures.     International  law  will 
have  to  give  way  before  the  just  cause  of  a  country  of  millions 
of  souls,  because  this  cause  is  one  of  humanity,  civilization,  and 
progress.     My  people  exact  these  measures  and  I  cannot  but 
comply  with   their  will.     If  you,  General,  can  interpret  the 
sentiments  of   the  people  to   your  government   and   foreign 
public  opinion,  and  by  this  means  correct  the  erroneous  ideas 
emanating  from  the  ignorance  of  the  true  condition  of  the 
country,  you  will  make  yourself  a  creditor  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  Filipino  people  and  the  civilized  world. 

"  I  am,  with  the  greatest  consideration,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  "Emilio  Aguinaldo. 
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"  Office  U.  S.  Military  Governor  in  the 
Philippine  Islands, 
'*  Manila,  P,  /.,  November  lo,  1898. 
**  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

'^Commanding  Philippine  Revolutionary  Forces, 
"  Malolos,  P,  L 
**  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  cordial  communication  of  the  3d  instant,  for  which 
permit  me  to  thank  you,  and  to  which  my  manifold  duties 
have  denied  me  the  pleasure  of  replying  as  promptly  as  I 
wished. 

'^  I  highly  appreciate  your  expressed  desire  to  act  for  the 
public  interests,  the  peace  of  the  Filipinos,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  but  you  will  pardon  my 
candid  confession  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  the  force 
of  your  remark  to  the  effect  that  international  law  must  give 
way  before  the  just  cause  of  a  country  of  millions  of  souls 
because  it  is  one  of  humanity.  I  fail  to  understand  how  the 
principles  of  that  law  can  be  antagonistic  in  any  particular  to 
the  welfare  of  a  people,  founded,  as  they  are,  on  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  the  acknowledged 
wisdom  of  ages  of  human  progress  has  been  able  to  bestow. 
Every  independent  nation  claiming  advanced  enlightenment,  otig  gays  that 
professes  to  be  bound  by  these   obligations  of  that  law,  and  ^^^'^  ^***^*^ 

y  o  claiming  en- 

certainly  would  be  held  responsible  by  the  civilized  world  iightenment 
should  it  openly  violate  them.  is  bound  by 

^ ,      -^  .  obligations 

"  My  previous  letter  contained  the  request  of  my  Govern- of  law. 
ment  for  the  release  of  the  clergy  and  members  of  religious 
orders,  including  nuns  of  a  certain  locality,  reported  to  be 
held  by  you  as  prisoners  of  war.  Your  reply  informs  me 
that  you  hold  as  such  prisoners  the  Spanish  priests  and 
former  civil  officials,  but  not  women  and  children,  *much 
less  nuns.'  In  regard  to  the  latter,  I  must  have  been  mis- 
informed, for  I  received  the  impression  that  they  sought 
return  of  their  personal  effects,  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived,  with  permission  to  join  their  friends  in  this  city. 
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Your  letter,  however,  assures  me  that  they  have  not  been 
despoiled,  and  possess  full  liberty  of  action  to  journey  where- 
soever they  please.  This  information  I  will  gladly  convey  to 
my  Government  and  to  persons  immediately  interested  in 
their  welfare  who  have  expressed  concern  for  their  safety  as 
regards  health,  life,  and  individual  property. 
Otis summaiw  "In  respect  to  the  Spanish  officials  whom  you  hold  as 
naido'T**"  prisoners  of  war,  you  are  pleased  to  remark  that  during  the 
position.  first  stages  of  the  Filipino  revolution  they  were  formed  into 
an  armed  volunteer  corp,  were  subsequently  obliged  to  bear 
arms  without  distinction  as  to  class,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
frequently  take  the  field  with  the  army  of  the  enemy,  neverthe- 
less shot  and  arrested  peaceable  and  defenceless  inhabitants. 
These  you  desire  to  retain  until  opportunity  offers  to  exchange 
them  for  Filipino  prisoners  now  in  the  hands  of  Spain.  I 
am  not  conversant  with  the  facts  you  narrate,  and  am  not, 
therefore,  competent  to  arrive  at  any  conclusions.  It  is, 
however,  a  well-established  principle  of  law  that  the  chief 
officers  of  a  hostile  government,  such  as  its  diplomatic  agents 
and  those  who  are  of  particular  importance  and  use  to  it, 
become,  upon  capture,  prisoners  of  war,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  its  minor  officials  are  classed  in  that  category,  unless 
armed  or  attached  in  some  capacity  to  a  hostile  army  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  active  aid. 

"  As  regards  the  members  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  I  under- 
stand you  to  state  in  substance,  that  they  are  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  on  account  of  the  grave  offences  committed  by  them 
while  Luzon  was  under  the  practical  domination  of  Spain  ; 
that  they  were  the  primary  and  principal  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  two  years ;  that 
it  is  not  prudent  to  set  them  at  liberty,  as  they  are  disposed 
and  might  be  able,  if  released,  to  incite  a  counter  revolution 
in  Spanish  interests,  and  that  they  are  retained  in  prison  not 
only  for  such  reasons,  but  also  to  compel  the  Vatican  to 
recognize  the  conceded  rights  of  the  Filipino  clergy  which 
has  heretofore  been  denied  it. 

"Accepting  these  as  established  facts  (my  knowledge   is 
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not  to  the  contrary),  the  conclusion  does  not  appear  to  follow 
that  these  members  of  the  clergy  can  be  considered  prisoners 
of  war,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how,  under  the  laws  of  war,  or 
any  international  right  arising  from  the  state  of  belligerency 
existing  between  the  Fihpinos  and  Spain,  they  can  be  so 
denominated.  Nor  do  I  understand  your  suggestion  that 
the  spirit  of  these  laws,  if  not  their  context,  excludes  these 
people  from  the  protection  which  strict  interpretation  bestows, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  crimes.  Even  if 
these  priests  belonged  to  religious  corporations,  against 
which  the  Filipinos  had  well-grounded  complaint  for  past 
offences,  and  indeed  for  cruelties  received  at  their  hands  ; 
even  if  they  exhorted  the  communities  in  which  they  reside 
to  resist  the  revolutionists,  and  might  still  do  so  if  released  ; 
even  if  they  persecuted  the  Spanish  subjects  among  whom 
they  lived,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war 
in  any  sense  of  that  term  unless  captured  while  making  armed 
resistance  or  giving  active  armed  aid  to  the  enemy. 

''The  law  of  nations  allows  every  sovereign  government 
to  make  war  upon  another,  and  concedes  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion to  a  people  greatly  oppressed,  but  it  does  not  admit  of 
violation  of  the  rules  of  regular  warfare,  regarding  the  status 
of  persons  arrested  or  captured,  or  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  although  they  may  belong  to  the  forces  of 
an  unjust  assailant,  or  a  former  tyrannical  master. 

*'The  expressed  intention  of  holding  these  Spanish  priests  otissajgin- 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  order  to  force  the  Vatican  at  Rome  into  h^j^J*^**^ 
certain   acknowledgments  with  appropriate  action,   I  cannot  priest*  ag 
conceive   to  be  well  founded   in  law,  custom,  or  precedent,  ^ar^Tweii 
and  am  convinced  that  such  a  position  is  untenable.  founded  in 

law* 

*'  In  this  somewhat  hasty  letter,  General,  I  have  accepted 
all  your  facts  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  am  unable  to 
reach  your  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  members  of  the  religious 
orders  are  rightfully  kept. in  prison,  and  that  the  interests  of 
the  Filipino  people  demand  their  retention.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  views  you  advance  would  receive  favorable  general 
acceptance,  and   believe  therefore,  in   all  sincerity,  that  the 
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good  name,  reputation,  and  welfare  of  that  people  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  relieving  those  men  from  the  captivity 
which  they  have  so  long  endured. 

**  I  can  only  ask  in  conclusion  that  the  wishes  of  my 
Government  may  receive  more  favorable  consideration  than 
your  most  friendly  letter  indicates. 

''  I  am,  General,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

^^K  S.  Otis. 
''Major-General  U.  S    K, 
"  United  States  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippines. 


''Presidency  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Philippines. 

"  Malolos,  November  i8,  1898. 
"To  Maj.  Gen.  E.  S.  Otis, 
**  General  in  Chief  of  the 

^'  Amef  lean  forces  of  Occupation  in  Manila. 
"  General  :  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received 
your  kind  letter  of  the  loth  instant;  begging  you  to  pardon 
the  tardiness  with  which  I  answer,  because  of  my  many  occu- 
pations. 
Aguinaido  "  I  highly  appreciate  your  desire  to  intercede  for  the  liberty 

urges  Fill.      q£  ^^  Spanish   civil  officials  and  the  priests,  and  be  assured 

pinos  have  .  r  • 

weii-fotinded  that  if  wcll  fouudcd  rcasous  did   not  exist  in  order  to  retain 

refai^n**^^     them,  always  attentive  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  agreeing 

priests.  with  the  principles  that  regulate  the  relations  of  independent 

states,  I  would  not  have  given  you  occasion  to  make  in  their 

favor  the  petition  that  elevates  you  so  much. 

**  In  my  last  letter  I  have  advanced  the  reasons  which  I 
have  convinced  myself  justifies  me  in  considering  as  prisoners 
of  war  said  employees  and  ecclesiastics.  Nevertheless,  you 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  force  of  my  arguments,  relative  to 
which  I  beg  of  you  to  kindly  favor  me  by  listening  to  my 
answer. 

**  You  say  in  your  letter  that  in  virtue  of  the  principles  of  a 
right  well  established  the  chief  employee  of  a  hostile  govern- 
ment as  well  as  diplomatic  agents  and  those  that  rendered 
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services  of  a  particular  importance,  can  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war  ;  but  that  you  do  not  think  mere  employees 
can  be  classified  in  said  category,  unless  they  are  armed  or  in 
some  way  attached  to  a  hostile  army  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing their  active  aid.  And  in  view  of  this  assertion,  coming 
from  a  person  so  competent,  I  cannot  do  less  than  congratu- 
late myself,  for  in  that  statement  you  recognize  as  justified 
the  principal  reason  that  I  uphold  in  retaining  as  prisoners 
the  civil  employees  as  well  as  the  priests. 

''Admitting  that  principle,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
strictly  in  conformity  with  my  conduct  if  it  is  admitted  (an 
undeniable,  fact)  that  the  civil  employees,  as  well  as  the 
regular  priests  (parrocos)  not  only  supported  in  an  active  way 
those  who  combated  against  the  Filipino  revolutionists,  but 
also  personally  took  up  arms  in  order  to  fight  against  them. 

*' I  have  already  said,  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  decree  of  statement  off 
General  Augustin  of  the  23d  of  last  April  obliged  not  only ''^^^*'"®* 
the  employees  of  state  and  municipality  to  take  up  arms,  but 
also  the  Spaniards  born  here,  and  that  in  the  first  epoch  of 
Filipino  revolution  they  formed  armed  volunteer  corps  which, 
while  guarding  the  towns,  made  arrests,  tortured  the  prisoners, 
executed  defenceless  citizens,  or  joined  the  regular  soldiers 
to  fight  against  the  revolutionists.  General,  read  carefully 
the  local  papers  from  the  time  the  revolution  began  and  you 
will  see  there  the  proof  of  what  I  say.  The  pages  of  said 
papers  are  indisputable  evidence  of  the  military  services 
rendered  by  the  civil  employees  of  the  Spanish  Government 
and  the  compensation  received  by  them  as  a  premium  of  their 
services.  With  these  antecedents  is  there  room  for  the  least 
argument  that  the  Spanish  civil  employees  should  not  be 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  ? 

"  The  same,  if  not  worse,  can  be  said  of  the  priests.  The 
latter  degrading  their  office,  transformed  from  servants  of  the 
Lord  to  feud  lords  and  supported  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, were  absolute  masters  of  the  lives,  land,  and  honor  of 
the  Filipinos. 

**  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  they  did  not  discharge 
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Agninsldo 
says 'clergy 
**  uniformed 
and  organ- 
ized" 
defended 
Manila  dur- 
ing siege. 


the  duties  of  ministers  of  peace,  or  preach  gentleness  or 
Christian  charity,  but,  profaning  their  sacred  mission  they 
made  themselves  the  police  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
false  denouncers  of  innocent  citizens. 

*'  It  seems  incredible  that  those  who  should  raise  their 
prayer  to  stop  so  much  cruelty  and  infamy  committed  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  those  who  should  give  themselves  over 
to  seclusion  and  mortification  and  penance  for  so  much  crime, 
were  precisely  those  who  took  part  in  the  affairs,  and  with 
base  insinuations,  infamous  accusations,  and  ideas  of  ven- 
geance, increased  more  and  more  the  pyre  of  the  dead,  and 
the  defamatory  charges  through  which  were  sacrificed  precious 
and  innocent  lives  and  the  honor  of  many  citizens. 

'*  Again,  vengeance  does  not  move  me  in  treating  these 
ecclesiastics  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  conform  to  the  principles 
of  international  law  advanced  by  yourself,  for,  apart  from  the 
abuses  committed  by  the  priests,  to  which  I  have  referred  m 
my  last  letter,  and  the  facts  that  I  add  in  my  present  one, 
you  are  informed  that  they  have  taken  up  arms  against  the 
revolution  ;  as,  for  example,  the  priests  (parrocos)  of  the  town 
of  Lipa,  province  of  Batangas,  who  made  themselves  leaders 
of  volunteer  corps.  In  Manila,  during  the  siege  of  the  town 
by  your  forces,  all  the  ecclesiastics,  uniformed  and  organized, 
formed  a  part  of  the  municipal  armed  guard,  and  all  of  them 
you  may  be  sure  have  lent  their  directive  and  effective 
co-operation  to  the  forces  that  fought  against  the  Filipinos, 
not  only  maintaining  at  their  expense  armed  bodies,  but 
accompanying  them  in  their  expeditions  as  well  as  inciting 
them  to  battle. 

'*  The  convents  have  been  the  most  impregnable  defences 
where  the  Spanish  combatants,  together  with  the  priests, 
shielded  themselves  in  order  to  attack  the  revolutionists,  and 
this  government  preserves  quite  a  number  of  muskets  taken 
from  the  ecclesiastics.  Therefore  the  principle  which  you 
mention  can  be  applied  to  them,  and  it  follows  in  consequence 
that  they  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war —  he  more  so 
if  all  their  civil  attributes  are  taken  into  consideration.     There 
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is  reason,  therefore,  to  class  them  in  the  category  of  chief 
employees  or  those  rendering  service  of  special  importance. 

*'  The  principles  of  international  law  sustained  by  the  most 
noted  authors  were  taken  into  account  by  me  when  I  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war  civil  employees  and  priests.     Jiore,   Mar- 
tens, Blunstchli  and  others,  hold  that  all  persons,  though  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  army,  but  who  follow  it  to  perform  their 
pacific  functions,  can  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war.     I  only  city  authori. 
exempt  the  hospital  personnel,  according  to  the  Geneva  con-  J^*ationariaw 
vention,   provided  that  they  take  no  active  part  in   the  war  ;  in  support  of 
and    the  Spanish-American    encyclopedia   says:    *  All  those  ^i^n^**^*" 
who  form  part  of  the  enemy's  forces,  whether  they  are  regu- 
lar troops  or  militia,  all  those  who  accompany  armies  on  their 
expeditions,  the  newspaper  correspondents,   providers,   even 
the  civil  officials  can  be  made  prisoners.' 

"  Besides,  retort  (represalias)  is  a  right  admitted  by  the 
most  cultured  nations  as  a  penal  power  to  be  exercised  by 
one  of  the  belligerents  with  respect  to  the  other  when  the 
latter  violates  the  rules  or  laws  generally  accepted  ;  or  as  a 
sanction  in  the  sense  that  by  it  the  represalia  can  require  the 
enemy  to  fulfil  his  duties. 

**  In  virtue  of  the  right  of  retort,  during  the  war  of  North 
American  independence,  the  great  Washington,  to  avenge 
the  shooting  of  an  American  colonel,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  deemed  beyond  the  rules  of  war,  the  English 
Colonel  Argyll,  a  prisoner  held  by  the  Americans.  Thanks 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Queen  of  France  the  order  was 
not  executed.  In  virtue  of  the  same  right,  the  German  gener- 
als in  the  war  of  1870  ordered  the  houses  in  which  their  sol- 
diers had  been  treacherously  attacked  to  be  fired  and 
destroyed. 

**  If  there  were  then  no  international  rules  to  justify  the 
retention  of  the  civil  officials  and  priests  as  prisoners  of  war, 
could  not  we,  Filipinos,  not  even  considered  belligerents  by 
the  other  nations,  invoke  the  right  of  retort  in  order  to  secure 
measures  obliging  the  Spanish  authorities  to  grant  the  liberty 
of  many  Filipinos  (prisoners  for  political  reasons)  and  check 
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their  barbarous  methods  of  torturing  and  shooting  the  lovers 
of  liberty  and  independence  of  their  country  ? 

*'  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  my  last  letter,  I  said  that 
international  law  would  have  to  give  way  before  the  just 
cause  of  a  country  of  millions  of  souls,  because  this  cause  is 
one  of  humanity,  civilization,  and  progress. 

*'  It  is  far  from  my  intention,  in  making  this  assertion,  to 
show  you  that  in  retaining  as  prisoners  the  persons  in  whose 
liberty  you  are  interested,  I  cite  international  law  only 
when  attending  to  the  desires  of  [my  people,  because  I  have 
well  demonstrated  that  in  taking  this  determination  I  have 
really  been  guided  by  those  laws,  at  least  when  they  do  not 
greatly  prejudice  the  welfare  of  my  people.  I  have  only 
wanted  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  generally  observed  by  the  most  cultured  of 
nations,  must  conform  to  existing  circumstances  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  people  who  bewail  the  violation  of  those  laws.  For 
this  reason  it  is  understood  that  the  most  civilized  nations 
recognize  the  right  of  retort.  ]  Thus,  also,  General,  when  I 
told  you  that  the  Filipino  people  desire  to  hold  as  prisoners 
the  civil  officials  in  order  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  deported 
Filipinos  and  their  priests,  and  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
Vatican  the  rights  of  the  Philippine  clergy,  I  have  not  wished  to 
defend  the  measures  adopted  on  that  ground  alone,  when  other 
well-founded  principles  justify  my  conduct.  I  have  only 
wished  to  indicate  that  at  the  opportune  moment,  notwith- 
standing the  motives  previously  advanced,  liberty  can  be 
dosowithout  g,j.g^j^|.gj  to  these  prisoners  without   the   displeasure    of  the 

iinjurj  to  bis    &  ^  ^ 

people. 

"I  should  like  to  see  that  moment  arrive  as  -soon  as 
possible,  to  demonstrate  to  you  my  liveliest  sympathy  for  the 
fulfilment  of  your  desires,  which  to-day  I  am  impeded  from 
meeting  for  well-understood  reasons. 

"  The  Philippine  people,  who  aspire  to  a  life  of  liberty  and 
independence,  have  not  deserved  from  the  civilized  nations, 
not  even  the  United  States,  at  least  until  the  present  time, 
the  recognition  of  their  rights  in  their  war  against  Spain. 


AguinaMo 
will  release 
prisoners 
when  Jh©  can 


people. 
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They   have  the   glory   of   having  complied   with    the   rules  claims  insur- 
required  to  be  observed  by  belligerent  powers,  and  nothing  ^^^^^f^^^ 
can  be  said  to  the  contrary.     I  have  no  doubt,  General,  that^  with  rules  of 
having  given  your  noble  impulses  and  cultured  judgment  and  f^re/^   ^^^ 
sympathy  to  my  country,  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  the 
sentiments  of  this  letter  before  your  Government  and  the 
civilized    world,    and    to    justify  my  conduct    in    holding   as 
prisoners  of  war  the  civil  officials  and  the  priests. 

"  I  close  this  letter,  begging  you  to  pardon  the  trouble  that 
its  perusal  will  cause  you. 

"  I  remain,  your  most  respectful  servant, 

''Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

"  The  last  reply,  and  possibly  the  first,  was  drawn  by 
Aguinaldo's  attorney-general,  a  person  of  excellent  legal 
attainments,  who  is  now  serving  as  one  of  the  United  States 
judges  in  the  court  of  the  audencia,  and  was  considered 
unanswerable  by  the  Malolos  government.  It  received  news- 
paper publication  at  Malolos  and  here  in  Manila.  An  answer 
was  drafted  in  part,  but  never  delivered." 
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YI.    GROWING    FRICTION. 

{^Outline:  Summary  by  Otis — Cable  from  Dewey,    seizure 
steamship  Abby —  Summary  by  Otis.] 


of 


*'During  my  first  weeks  of  duty  here,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  spirit  of  suspicion  and  the  partially  concealed  unfriendly 
feeling  manifested  by  the  Tagalos  toward  the  American 
forces.  That  they  either  had  very  little  confidence  in  our 
promises  or  were  then  forming  conclusions  to  oppose  any 
establishment  of  the  United  States  authority  in  Luzon  was 
apparent,  however  loudly  they  might  disclaim  hostile  intent 
or  declare  as  an  excuse  for  their  attitude  fear  of  the  return 
of    Spain.     I  saw,    however,   with   satisfaction,    their   ablest 


men  of  education  and  mental  equipment  taking  part   in  their 


"  Ablest  men 
of  education 
and  mental 

equipment"   authoritative  deliberations,  and  I  had  considerable  confidence 

take  part  in      .         ,  ^^  *  r  .  i      •  •  11.  r-    •  n  r 

Insurgent  de-  m  the  eflicacy  of  their  suggestions   and    advice.     Still,    after 
liberations,     carefully  weighing  conditions,  I  was  unable  to    arrive   at   any 
satisfactory  conclusions.     To  a  cable  received  on  September 
16,  I  replied  the  next  day  as  follows : 
**  Adjutant-General  Army,  Washington  : 

'*  Referring   to  telegram  yesterday,    now   think  prudence 
dictates  increased  force  —  this  after  deliberation  on  situation 
I  appearing  to-day  and   possible  developments.     Forces   suffi- 

cient for  present  purposes,  but  contingencies  may  arise  diffi- 
cult to  meet.  Parties  plotting  constantly  to  convey  erro- 
neous impressions  and  excite  insurgents.  Demands  of 
city  government  and  sic}^  list  draw  heavily  on  armed  organ- 
izations. An  additional  5,000  men  could  be  used  to  supply 
losses  and  give  greater  confidence.  Battalions  of  Eighteenth 
and  Twenty-third  Infantry,  still  in  San  Francisco,  should  join 
at  once. 

**  Measures  were  being  applied  constantly  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  troops,  and  to  meet  any  emergency  which  might  develop 

*  Otis  Report,  pages  40,  41. 
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from  an  uprising  of  the  inhabitants,  or  from  hasty  action  by 
any  portion  of  our  or  the  insurgent  forces,  which,  though  main- 
taining amicable  intercourse,  were,  in  fact,  in  an  attitude  of 
resistance  and  hostility  upon  all  questions  involving  the  right 
of  armed  occupation  of  the  suburbs  and  defences  of  Manila. 
The  insurgent  soldiers  had  looted  extensively  the  portions  of  Bad  conduct 
the  city  to  which  they  gained  access,  and  were  greatly  dis-  "^^  both  in- 
appointed  that  this  privilege  over  other  parts  of  the  same  was  united  states 
not  accorded  them.     Their  enforced  withdrawal  to  outerUines  *^****p®- 
was  the  cause  of  discontent,  and  augmented  any  desire  which 
they  may  have  formerly  entertained  to   resist  or  attack  the 
American  troops.     This   growing  discontent  was  observable 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  city's  inhabitants,  from  whom 
a  considerable   share  of  Aguinaldo's   army  was  drawn,  and 
was  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  reprehensible  conduct  and 
illegal  actions  of  some  of  our  own  men,  who  were  severely 
punished    for   their   misdeeds    when    detected.      Outwardly, 
however,  relations  of  the  most  friendly  character  were  main- 
tained.    The  officers  and  enlisted    men    of  the   two   armies 
mingled    in  friendly  social  intercourse.     To    the  casual  ob- 
server  the  only  discordant  element  in  this  dense  population 
iiiade  up  of  every  nation  and  tongue  in  existence,  were  the 
hated  Spanish  prisoners,  whom  the  Filipinos  still  longed  to 
persecute  and  kill,  and  who  were  obliged  to  keep  within  the 
walls  of  Old  Manila  for  safety. 

'*  Repeated  conferences  were  held  with  influential  insur- 
gents, whose  chief  aim  appeared  to  be  to  obtain  some  authori- 
tative expression  of  the  intent  of  the  United  States,  with  regard 
to  the  Philippines,  and  complained  that  they  were  unable  to 
discover  anyone  who  could  speak  ex  cathedra.  They  asserted 
that  their  Malolos  arrangement  was  a  government  de  facto, 
which  had  the  right  to  ask  an  expression  of  intent  from  the 
United  States  Government." 


-steamer 
Abby  seized 
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"[Seizure  of  Steamer  Abby.]* 

"  (^Received  at  Washington^  D.  C.<,  Sept.  27,  1898.) 
"  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington : 

"  Having   received    information  American    steamer   Abby 
left  Macao  Sept.   21,  with  cargo  of  arms  for  Batangas  sent 
McCtdloch, 
Insurgent  "  Arrived  Batangas  23d,  found  her  in  harbor,  having  arrived 

three  days  earlier  and  landed  cargo.  Only  Filipinos  on 
board.  They  refused  to  give  any  information  and  had  no 
papers  whatever.  Seized  and  brought  her  here,  where  now 
hold  her.  This  steamer,  formerly  Pasig,  registered  American 
vessel.  United  States  consulate,  Canton,  have  information 
she  made  one  voyage  of  same  kind  before. 

**  Dewey. 

**7.I2  A.   M." 

SUMMARY   OF   SITUATIOI^.t 

"  This  period  \the  latter  months  of  1898]  was  one  of  plot- 
ting in  the  interests  of  the  insurgent  cause  and  men  of  every 
nationality  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  questionable  enter- 
prises promising  individual  gain.  Rumors  of  the  purchase 
and  introduction  of  arms  and  ammunition  at  various  ports  on 
the  Luzon  coast  were  incessant.  Admiral  Dewey  had  seized 
a  vessel  at  Batangas  engaged  in  this  contraband  trade,  but 
the  cargo  had  entered  the  interior.  It  was  an  understood 
fact  that  money  in  considerable  quantities  was  being  sent  to 
the  insurgent  junta  at  Hongkong,  which  was  then  presided 
over,  or  at  least  advised  by,  an  American  citizen  and  a  British 
subject.  Insurgent  delegations  departed  for  Japan  and  the 
cities  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  All  this  occasioned  a  mass  of 
correspondence  with  United  States  representatives  sta- 
tioned in  these  countries.  Smuggling  and  illicit  trade  of 
a  varied  character  were  being  actively  conducted,  and  the 
cunning   of   the  Filipino  and   the    Chinese  was   difficult  to 

*  Report  of  Rear  Admiral  George  Dewey  for  1898,  page  66. 
t  Otis  Report,  page  53. 
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contend  with.  Insurgent  newspapers  had  been  established 
in  our  midst,  and  often  indulged  in  criticisms  of  the  manner 
in  which  affairs  were  being  conducted,  but  were  generally 
busy  insinuating  that  the  United  States  offered  nothing 
advantageous  to  the  Filipinos,  who  had  expended  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  for  their  independence.  The  formerly  Fear  ex- 
expressed  fear  that  Spain  would  return  had  given  way  to  the  f^e  unttld** 
statement  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  states  woum 
replace  her  in  the  odious  domination  which  she  had  exercised  hlteTruiT 
for  centuries.  The  better  class  of  Filipinos  recommended  of  the 
the  suppression  of  these  Filipino  newspapers,  and  to  my 
question  whether  the  people  believed  the  statements  found  in 
them,  replied  that  they  did,  and  were  greatly  impressed. 
The  editors  were  warned,  and  became  more  temperate  in 
their  denunciations,  even  asking  assistance  to  place  before 
the  people  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  Able  articles  were 
prepared  and  furnished,  at  my  request,  by  the  well-known 
scientist,  Dr.  Becker,  upon  the  true  theory  of  government 
and  the  probable  intention  of  the  United  States  in  Luzon 
and  other  islands.  They  were  generally  used  by  these 
editors  as  targets  for  such  unfriendly  criticisms  as  their 
supple  and  peculiar  minds  could  invent.  A  sanguinary  and 
venomous  article  would  be  followed  for  three  or  four  succes- 
sive days  by  temperate  productions  favoring  United  States' 
protection  on  lines  which  they  were  powerless  to  explain 
or  understand." 
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VII.      EN£.AROEI>    UNITED    STATES    SPHERE    OP 

ACTION.* 

{Outline:  Summary  by  Otis  —  Cablegram,  Otis  to  Washington, 
shall  troops  be  sent  to  Iloilo?  —  Reply  cable,  Yes,  but  avoid  con- 
flict—  Cable,  Otis  to  General  Rios,  Spanish  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  United  States  force  is  ordered  to 
Iloilo  —  Telegram,  Otis  to  Dewey,  nothing  heard  from  Iloilo 
expedition  —  Telegram,  Otis  to  Dewey,  forwarding  telegrams  that 
state,  Rios  on  his  way  to  Manila,  Iloilo  evacuated,  December  24  — 
Telegram,  Otis  to  Dewey,  thinks  Spaniards  still  hold  Iloilo  — 
Cable,  Otis  to  Washington,  same  as  above  —  Letter,  Otis  to  Colonel 
Potter,  Admiral  Dewey  thinks  expedition  to  Iloilo  should  be  re- 
called, Otis  does  not  agree — ^  Cable,  Otis  to  Washington,  all  mili- 
tary stations  outside  of  Luzon  except  Zamboanga  turned  over  by 
Spaniards  to  insurgents,  situation  requires  delicate  manipulation, 
conditions  not  understood  in  United  States.] 


"The  sphere  of  the  United  States  action  in  the  Philippines 
was  now  about  to  be  enlarged.  During  the  last  interview 
with  General  Rios*s  staff  officer  on  the  subject  of  interisland 
trade,  alluded  to  in  a  former  portion  of  this  report,  he  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  for  the  relief  of  the  Spanish  garrison  at 
Iloilo  by  our  troops,  saying  that  General  Rios  would  be 
pleased  to  turn  that  city  over  to  the  United  States  authorities 
and  withdraw  to  Zamboanga.  The  proposition  was  discussed, 
but  immediate  action  was  not  considered  practicable,  and  he 
was  requested  to  convey  to  the  general^  our  appreciation  of 
his  offer  and  to  report  that  permission  would  be  sought  to 
accept  it  as  soon  as  the  Paris  treaty  negotiations  indicated 
unmistakably  that  the  United  States  would  succeed  to  the 
Move  to  ex-  government  of  the  islands.  About  December  13  a  petition 
s^tate^""^**  was  received,  signed  by  business  men  and  firms  of  Iloilo, 
control  to  the  asking  for  American  protection  there.      On  December  14  I 


Viiayan 
Islands. 


cabled  to  Washington  the  following  : 


*  Otis  Report,  pages  54-61. 
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"Bankers  and  merchants   with  business   houses  at   Iloilo  Merchants 
petition  American  protection  at  Iloilo.     Spanish  authorities**'^**"** 

.,      .      -     ,  request 

are  still  holdmg  out,  but  will  receive  United  States  troops.  American 
Insurgents  reported  favorable  to  American  annexation.     Can  p''***®«"<>»- 
send  troops.     Shall  any  action  be  taken  ? 

**  No  response  was  received  until  the  19th  of  that  month 
when  I  was  informed  that  the  President  and  Secretary  were 
absent  from  Washington,  and  that  a  consideration  of  my 
question  would  await  their  return,  which  would  be  shortly. 
Appreciating  the  great  desirability  of  securing  possession  of 
this  city,  the  second  of  the  Philippines  in  importance,  I  was 
anxious  to  receive  an  affirmative  answer  to  my  cable  question 
of  the  14th  instant.  It  was  reported  that  the  Spanish  troops 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  insurgents,  who  had  made  an  attack 
a  few  days  previous,  declaring  that  they  would  capture  the 
town  before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  attack  had  been  repulsed,  with  a  loss  to  the  insur- 
gents of  three  hundred  men. 

"The  petition  for  protection  which  had  been  submitted  by 
the  business  men  appeared  to  me  to  furnish  sufficient  ground 
upon  which  to  base  intervention  in  their  behalf,  independent 
of  specific  instructions  from  Washington,  and  I,  therefore,  in 
conference  with  Admiral  Dewey,  asked  that  one  of  his  war  ' 
vessels  convoy  troops  which  I  meditated  sending  to  Iloilo  at 
once.  This  the  Admiral  thought  it  not  wise  to  do,  as  we 
were  awaiting  authority  which  had  already  been  sought,  and, 
furthermore,  he  was  of  the  opinion  General  Rios  would  hold 
out.  I  shared  with  him  this  latter  conviction  and  waited 
directions.  On  December  23  the  following  dispatch  was 
received  : 

"  Washington,  December  23,  1898. 

**  Otis,  Manila : 

"  Answering  your  message,  December  14,  the  President 
directs  that  you  send  necessary  troops  to  Iloilo,  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  protect  life  and  property.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  no  conflict  ^  with  the  insurgents. 
Be  conciliatory,  but  firm. 

**  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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**  These  instructions  were  conveyed  to  Admiral  Dewey  and 
I  cabled  the  following ; 

"Manila,  December  23,  1898. 
'*  General  Rios, 

*•  Governor-General  Philippine  Islands,  Iloilo^  Panay  : 
**  A  considerable  United  States  force,  Army  and  Navy,  will 
leave  Manila  in  two  or  three  days,  and  its  commanding  gen- 
eral is  ordered  to  confer  with  you  at  Iloilo. 

''  Otis, 
"  United  States  Military  Governor. 

**  This  message  was  sent  td  Capiz,  a  northern  point  of  the 
island  of  Panay,  then  the  terminus  of  the  cable,  whence  mes- 
sages were  telegraphed  overland  to  Iloilo  before  the  insur- 
gents had  destroyed  the  land  lines.  Cable  messages  were 
sent  subsequently  by  special  gunboats,  which  reported  for 
them  at  short  intervals.  The  next  morning  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  cable  company  surprised  me  with  the  information 
that  two  gunboats  arrived  at  Capiz  the  day  before,  collected 
all  telegrams  and  left  for  Iloilo  at  5.35  p.  m.,  that  my  dispatch 
did  not  reach  the  cable  office  there  until  5.50  p.  m.,  that  the 
cable  operator  reported  that  General  Rios  would  leave  Iloilo 
with  all  Spaniards  for  Lambagan  the  afternoon  of  the  24th, 
Efforts  to  and  would  go  to  Manila  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Efforts 
General Kios  Were  immediately  made  to  communicate  by  other  means  with 
before  lie  can  General  Rios  before  he  could  evacuate  the  city.  A  coasting 
vessel  was  secured,  with  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Potter,  of 
the  engineer  corps,  was  directed  to  proceed,  and  if  possible, 
communicate  in  person  with  General  Rios,  requesting  that 
he  continue  in  possession  of  the  city  until  the  arrival  of  our 
troops.  Colonel  Potter  departed  on  his  mission  that  night 
and  nothing  was  heard  from  him  until  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  when  he  returned.  He  reported  that  General  Rios  had 
evacuated  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  thirty-nine  hours 
before  his  arrival ;  that  he  found  the  insurgents  in  possession 
of  the  city  ;  that  he  had  landed  and  held  an  interview  with 
the  consul  for  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  town  was  quiet. 
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Aguinaldo's  flag  flying,  and  that  he  could  not  reach  any  con-  Agumaido's 
elusions  as  to  the  probable  results  of  General  Miller's  arrival ;  ****sr  flying 

^  '  over  quiet 

that  he  saw  the  latter  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  and  reported  city  of  iioUo. 
to  him  fully  the  situation  as  he  had  found  it.     On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  I  telegraphed  Admiral  Dewey,  at  Cavite,  as 
follows : 

"  Nothing  from  Colonel  Potter.  Capiz  reports  having  seen 
vessel  off  shore  last  evening  and  thinks  that  possibly  insur- 
gent authorities  there  would  not  permit  landing.  If  Potter 
remains  at  Iloilo,  Rios  still  holds  out.  Should  he  arrive  here 
within  next  twelve  hours  Rios  has  evacuated. 

**  I  thereafter  telegraphed  Admiral  Dewey  the  substance  of 
two  dispatches  as  soon  as  delivered,  which  were  as  follows  :  — 

"  Iloilo,  Dece^nber  24. 

^\  Treaty  of  Paris  signed  ;  my  government  orders  me  to  go 
to  Manila,  where  I  shall  arrive  at  end  of  month,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  your  excellency  will  hasten  repatriation. 

"General  Rios. 
^'  Also  : 

"Steamer  which  arrived  yesterday  at  Capiz  is  Spanish  gun- 
boat Elca7to,     Iloilo  evacuated  on  the  24th.- 

**  This  last  message  was  received  fr<5m  the  cable  company. 
I  also  telegraphed  the  Admiral  that  "Colonel  Potter  not 
having  reported,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Spaniards 
still  hold  Iloilo."     I  then  cabled  the  following: 

"  Adjutant  General,  Washington  : 

**  Iloilo  expedition  left  last  night.  Reported  that  Spanish 
forces  evacuated  the  24th  instant.  Report  not  con- 
firmed. General  Miller  fully  instructed  as  to  action  whether 
Spanish  forces  there  or  not.  Action  to  accord  fully  with 
President's  directions.  Will  cable  results  as  soon  as  possible. 
Expedition  should  reach  Iloilo  to-morrow  morning." 

\  Summary  of  Omissions :  General  orders  No.  39,  constituting 
Separate  Brigade  of  Eighth  Corps,  under  Brig.-Gen.  M.  P.  Miller, 
U.  S.  V.  —  Instructions  to  him,  Dec.  24,  1898  —  Further  instruc- 
tions, Dec.  26  —  The  brigade  sails  for  Iloilo,  taking  natives  as 
interpreters,  etc.,  Dec.  26  —  Further  Instructions,  Dec.  28.] 
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''  Hdqrs.  Dept.  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps, 
*'  Manila,  F.  /.,  December  28,  1898. 
"  Lieut.  Col.  C.  L.  Potter, 

**  Chief  Engineer  Officer^  Department  Pacific  and 

**  Eighth  Army  Corps. 

"  Sir  :  Since   delivering  to   you  instructions  for    General 

Miller,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Admiral  Dewey 

saying  it  is  not  practicable  to  send  the  Callao  to  Iloilo,  and 

he  further  thinks  the  proper  thing  now  to  do  is  to  recall  the 

expedition,  as  the  insurgents  are  in  full  possession   and  will 

probably  not  give  up  without  a  fight.     This  expression  of  view 

on  the  part  of  the  admiral  only  confirms  my  view  that  you 

should  use  every  possible  means  of  conciliation,  and  still  I 

am  not  of  the  belief  that   the  expedition  can  be  returned. 

otisstm         Better  that  we  leave   the  war  vessel    and  a  small  force    to 

thinks  Iloilo  cQ^;^fj-Qnt  iIqiIq  and  scatter  the  force  to  other  ports  in  the 

should  be  ^ 

taken.  southem  islauds,  where  troops  are  very  much  needed  at  the 

present  time.  You  will  therefore  inform  General  Miller  to 
be  governed  by  these  views  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  will  try 
and  send  further  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  islands  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
I  still  hold  to  my  view  fhat  Iloilo  must  be  taken. 
**Very  respectfully, 

**E.  S.  Otis, 
'^Major-General  U.  S.   V.,  Commatiding. 

**Lieutenant-Colonel  Potter  sailed  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
ceived these  instructions.  I  then  cabled  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  army  such  information  as  I  had  obtained  from 
Iloilo,  adding  in  my  dispatch  that  I  could  not  arrive  at  con- 
clusion as  to  results,  and  would  not  hear  from  there  for  four 
days,  as  cable  communication  had  been  destroyed  ;  that  the 
Spanish  forces  had  evacuated  all  stations  in  the  southern 
islands,  except  Zamboanga,  by  orders,  as  they  asserted,  from 
Madrid.     On  December  30  I  cabled  Washington  that  — 

"All  military  stations  outside  of  Luzon,  with  the  exception 
of  Zamboanga,  turned  over  by  Spaniards  to  inhabitants,  who 
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may  be  denominated  insurgents  with  more  or  less  hostility  to 
the  United  States.  Some  points  we  can  take  without  friction, 
and  could  have  taken  nearly  all  outside  of  Luzon  peaceably 
before  the  23d  and  24th  of  the  month,  when  Spain  with- 
drew her  forces  without  our  knowledge.  Am  waiting  to 
hear  results  from  Iloilo,  and  am  meditating  action  in  islands 
of  Leyte,  Samar,  and  Cebu,  in  all  of  which  Luzon  insurgents 
have  been  at  work  for  several  months.  Conditions  here  at 
Manila  and  character  of  inhabitants  not  understood  in  the 
United  States.  Large  number  of  insurgent  troops  still  in 
the  field,  scattered  throughout  Luzon  provinces,  and  about 
6,coo  outside  this  city,  which  contains  large  numbers  of 
sympathizers,  who  have  threatened  uprising.  Former  insur- 
gent cabinet  disrupted,  provisional  one  formed,  consisting 
mostly  of  irresponsible  men  who  demand  complete  independ- 
ence and  war  with  the  United  States.  The  situation  requires  situation 
delicate  manipulation,  and  our  troops  here  cannot  be  widely  '•eq^ires 

^  f  r  delicate 

scattered  at  present.  Great  majority  of  men  of  property  manipulation 
desire  annexation,  others  seek  personal  advancement  and 
plunder,  promises  of  which  hold  insurgents  together,  but 
already  much  dissatisfaction  in  ranks  and  conflict  with  inhabi- 
tants in  middle  provinces.  Will  report  further  in  a  few  days. 
.  Am  in  consultation  with  Admiral  Dewey,  now  engaged  in 
efforts  to  stop  shipment  of  insurgent  arms  from  China  and 
Japan  through  meditated  seizure.  We  will  probably  send 
another  force  south  within  a  short  time." 
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W  HE  Philippine  Information  Society  is  preparing  a  series  of  publications 
-*  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  formed,  that, 
namely  of  placing  within  reach  of  the  American  people  the  most  reliable 
and  authoritative  evidence  attainable  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  our  relations  to  them. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,  even  the  whole  of  the  official  evidence,  is 
more  voluminous  than  a  busy  people  can  be  expected  to  read.  Some  selec- 
tion on  our  part  has,  therefore,  been  a  necessary  condition  of  the  accom- 
plishing of  our  object.  This  selection  by  us  has,  however,  been  confined, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  the  choosing  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Upon  each 
subject  chosen  we  have  given  in  some  cases  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  in 
all  other  cases  as  much  of  the  important  and  authoritative  evidence  as  is 
possible  within  reasonable  limits,  with  ample  references  to  the  remainder. 
In  these  cases  we  have  endeavored  to  include  the  evidence  that  is  most 
authoritative  and  important. 

If  those  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion  who  find  our  mediation  unsatis- 
factory, or  who  are  not  ccmvinced  of  our  success  in  getting  the  whole  story, 
will  appeal  from  us  to  the  original  sources  of  information,  our  object  of  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  be  only  the  more  effectively  secured. 
We  shall  be  grateful  for  any  criticism  or  information  convicting  us  of  the 
omission  of  any  important  evidence,  or  of  any  appearance  of  unfairness  in 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  thereby  in  future 
editions. 

The  subject  of  the  present  series  of  papers  has  seemed  to  us  as  impor- 
tant as  any  that  could  be  selected.  It  comprises  the  principal  episodes  in 
the  history  of  our  relation  to  the  Filipinos,  chiefly  as  that  history  is  con- 
tained in  our  State  papers.  We  have  been  careful  to  include  the  evidence 
which  tells  of  the  Filipinos'  share  in  that  history  as  well  as  our  own. 
Whatever  view  one  may  hold  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  us  to  pursue 
toward  the  Filipinos,  it  is  evident  that  no  policy  can  be  intelligently  chosen 
nor  successfully  carried  out  unless  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
these  people,  and  of  their  present  attitude  toward  us,  and  toward  the 
question  of  our  relation  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  account  we  shall 
offer  may  prove  a  help  toward  an  understanding  of  the  present  situation. 
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necessary  official  documents,  some  of  which,  indeed, are  not  yet  in  our  hands. 
Every  effort  will  be  made,  however,  consistent  with  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  to  issue  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
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PART    1, 


THE  ILOIIiO  EPISODE. 

Introduction. 

Iloilo,  on  the  Island  of  Panay,  in  the  Visayan  group  of  the 
Philippines,  is  a  commercial  centre  second  only  in  importance 
to  Manila,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  three  hundred 
miles.  In  the  first  part  of  this  pamphlet  the  editors  propose 
to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  convenient  form,  the  pages  of  the 
official  reports  that  tell  the  story  of  the  expedition  detailed  for 
Iloilo  by  General  Otis  on  Christmas  Eve,  1898.  Except  for 
these  official  reports  little  is  known  of  this  expedition.  The 
press  has  given  scant  information  concerning  it;  yet  it  is  of 
the  utmost  significance  to  anyone  desiring  to  understand  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  on  February  4th,  1899. 

By  the  terms  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  on  August  13,  1898,  the  city,  harbor, 
and  bay  of  Manila  were  surrendered  to  the  United  States 
troops  who  took  immediate  possession.  The  rest  of  the 
archipelago  remained  nominally  under  the  control  of  Spain, 
but  actually  for  the  most  part  under  the  control  of  the  insur- 
gents.    (See  statement  of  General  Otis,  page  8,  below.) 

During  the  autumn  of  that  year  our  generals  were  engaged 
in  negotiating  for  the  occupation  of  certain  positions  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Manila,  held  by  the  insurgents  who  had 
won  them  from  the  Spanish  forces.  The  status  of  this  disputed 
territory  was  not  clearly  defined  by  Spanish  maps  —  General 
Otis  asserted  that  it  came  properly  under  the  head  of  sub- 
urbs, and  he  therefore  demanded  that  the  insurgents  evacuate 
in  favor  of  our  troops.  As  time  went  on,  however,  and  the 
insurgents  seemed  disinclined  to  give  up  peaceably  any  more 
of  the  territory  surrounding  Manila,  and  as  events  at  home 
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indicated  an  early  signing  of  the'Treaty^of  Peace,  tl^  situation 
assumed  a  different  aspect.     In  the  words  of  ^General  Otis :  * 

**The  sphere  of  the  United  States  action  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  now  about  to  be  enlarged.  During  Ihe  last 
interview  with  General  Rios's  staff-officer  on  the  subject 
of  the  inter-island  trade,  alluded  to  in  a  former  portion  of 
this  report,  he  submitted  a  proposition  for  the  relief  of 
the  Spanish  garrison  at  Iloilo  by  our  troops,  saying  that 
General  Rios  would  be  pleased  to  turn  that  city  over  ta 
the  United  States  authorities  and  withdraw  to  Zamboanga, 
The  proposition  was  discussed,  but  immediate  action  was  not 
considered  practicable,  and  he  was  requested  to  convey  to  the 
general  our  appreciation  of  his  offer  and  to  report  that  per- 
mission would  be  sought  to  accept  it  as  soon  as  the  Paris 
treaty  negotiations  indicated  unmistakably  that  the  United 
States  would  succeed  to  the  government  of  the  islands." 

December  13,  1898,  General  Otis  received  a  petition  from 
certain  business  men  in  Iloilo,  asking  for  American  protection 
there.  Next  day  he  cabled  to  Washington  telling  of  the 
petition,  stating  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  still  hold- 
ing out  in  Iloilo  but  would  receive  American  troops,  and 
asking  for  instructions- 
December  23,  those  instructions  arrived.  **The  Presi- 
dent directs  that  you  send  necessary  troops  to  Iloilo,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  protect  life  and  property.  It  is  most 
important  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  with  the  insurgents. 
Be  conciliatory,  but  firm,"  General  Otis  at  once  cabled 
General  Rios,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  troops  at  Iloilo, 
that  he  was  sending  a  large  American  force.  On  the  24th, 
General  Otis  heard  that  General  Rios  intended  to  leave 
Iloilo  that  same  day.  '*  Efforts  were  immediately  made," 
says  General  Otis,  "to  communicate  by  other  means  with 
General  Rios  before  he  could  evacuate  the  city."  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Potter  was  sent  at  once  on  a  coasting  vessel  to  Iloilo, 
'*if  possible  [to]  communicate  in  person  with  General  Rios, 

*  Otis  Report,  page  54. 
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requesting  that  he  continue  in  possession  of  the  city  until  the 
arrival  of  our  troops."  On  the  same  day  two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  a  light  battery  were  put  under  command  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Marcus  T.  Miller,  U.  S.  V.,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Iloilo,  Island  of  Panay.  The  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Miller  are  quoted  below,  page  9.  The  expedition  sailed 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 

December  27,  General  Otis  received  a  telegram  from 
General  Rios,  stating  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  Manila  by 
his  Government,  and  a  telegram  from  the  cable  company  stat- 
ing that  Iloilo  had  been  evacuated  on  the  24th.  These 
messages  General  Otis  forwarded  to  Admiral  Dewey  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  *'  inclined  to  think  the  Spaniards 
still  hold  Iloilo/'  Colonel  Potter,  however,  returned  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  with  definite  news  of  the  evacuation  of 
Iloilo.  He  was  sent  back  to  Iloilo  immediately  with  modified 
instructions  for  General  Miller  (see  page  12,  below).  Decem- 
ber 30,  General  Otis  cabled  to  Washington  that  '*  all  military 
stations  outside  of  Luzon,  with  the  exception  of  Zamboanga, 
turned  over  by  Spaniards  to  inhabitants,"  and  that  he  was 
*'  waiting  to  hear  results  from  Iloilo,  and  am  meditating  action 
in  islands  of  Leyte,  Samar,  and  Cebu,  in  all  of  which  Luzon 
insurgents  have  been  at  work  for  several  months."  The  later 
history  of  the  Iloilo  expedition  is  told  in  the  following 
quotations. 

[Note.  Two  very  important  facts  are  brought  out  by  a 
study  of  the  Iloilo  incident. 

I.  Whereas  we  have  commonly  considered  the  Filipino 
insurrection  as  a  rebellion  of  the  Tagalogs  only,  the  Visa- 
yans  are  s-hown  by  the  following  quotations  to  have  identified 
themselves,  even  before  the  outbreak,  with  the  Tagalog 
opposition  to  our  rule,  and  to  have  been  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Malolos  Government.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Tagalogs  and  Visayans  make  up  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

II.  General  Miller  testifies  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
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insurgents  when  Iloilo  fell  into  their  hands.  This  fact  is  in 
line  with  their  humane  treatment  of  Spanish  prisoners,  tes- 
tified to  by  all  our  officers  ;  and  with  General  Anderson's 
statement*  that  good  discipline  was  maintained  by  the  several 
thousand  armed  Filipinos  who  forced  their  way  into  Manila 
with  our  troops.  All  of  which  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our 
wide-spread  belief  that  the  insurgents  could  not  be  trusted  to 
respect  life  and  property.] 


Instructions  given  General  Miller  before  General  Otis  knew  of  the 
evacuation  of  Iloilo.f 

"  Office  U.  S.  Military  Governor, 
"  Headquarters  Department  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps. 

'*  Manila^  F.  /.,  December  24,  1898. 
**Brig.  Gen.  Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  V., 

"  Commanding  First  Separate  Brigade,  Eighth  Army  Corps. 

*'  Sir  :  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  dated  on  the  23d  instant,  directing 
that  troops  be  sent  to  Iloilo,  Island  of  Panay,  there  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  protect  Hfe  and  property,  your  command  has 
been  selected  for  this  duty  and  has  been  ordered  to  depart 
therefor,  on  Monday  next,  the  26th  instant. 

"  Those  instructions  contain  the  following  cautionary 
language : 

**  It  is  most  important  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  with 
the  insurgents.       Be  conciliatory,  but  firm. 

'^  When  they  were  given  it  was  supposed  that  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Iloilo  and  in  conflict  with  the  insurgent  inhabitants 
of  the  Island,  would  retain  their  hold  of  the  city  until  the 
arrival  of  the  United  States  troops,  when  they  would  trans- 
fer all  authority  to  the  latter  and  peaceably  evacuate.  From 
cable  dispatches  received  this  morning  from  northern  Panay, 

*  Report  of  Secretary  of  War  for  1898,  page  678. 
t  Otis  Report,  page  57. 
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it  is  feared  that  the  Spanish  troops  may  surrender  the  city 
to  the  insurgents  before  your  arrival,  in  which  event  your 
duties  will  become  more  complicated,  and  will  require  deli- 
cate and  skilful  action  for  successful  prosecution.  However, 
every  possible  precautionary  measure  has  been  taken  to  re- 
tain the  Spanish  forces  there.  Yesterday  a  cablegram  was 
sent  to  northern  Panay,  the  limit  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Iloilo,  advising  the  commanding  general  of  those 
forces  of  your  early  departure  for  that  port,  and  this  evening 
a  fast  vessel  will  be  dispatched  carrying  the  same  information, 
but  it  is  possible  that  these  measures  may  fail  to  accomplish 
desired  results. 

*'  In  the  event  of  your  arrival  at  Iloilo  prior  to  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Spanish  troops  therefrom,  you  will  communicate 
with  their  commanding  general,  inviting  him,  in  accordance 
with  an  existing  mutual  understanding,  to  then  remove  his 
forces  to  permit  you  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  city,  and 
thereupon  with  his  consent  you  will  proceed  to  occupy  the 
same  with  your  command.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  find  the 
city  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  you  will  pro- 
ceed with  great  caution,  avoiding  all  manifestation  of  medi- 
tated forcible  action  and  undue  display  of  force.  You  will 
place  yourself  in  communication  with  the  insurgent  author- 
ities through  the  representative  men  of  Iloilo,  whom  you  will 
take  from  Manila  with  you  on  your  voyage,  and  who  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  bring  to  a  successful  determination 
any  difficulties  which  may  present  themselves.  You  will 
make  known  to  the  inhabitants  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States,  which,  having  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  Spain  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  under  treaty  stipulations  following 
conquest  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  intends 
to  establish  among  them  an  efficient  and  most  stable  form  of 
government  which  shall  fully  protect  them  in  all  their  private 
interests  and  liberties,  in  which  they  shall  have  representa- 
tion, and  which  will  secure  for  them  increasing  and  abundant 
prosperity.  As  a  slight  proof  of  your  declared  intention, 
you  will  release  unto  them  the   Spanish  native  soldiers,  sent 
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here  by  the  Spanish  government,  who,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  authorities,  will  be  returned  to  their  homes 
in  Panay,  who  will  accompany  you  and  who  are  grateful  for 
the  supervision  which  those  authorities  have  exercised  over 
them.  You  will  find  the  representative  people  of  Iloilo  a 
superior  class  and  amenable  to  reason  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  place  confidence  in  the  faith  and  good  intentions  of 
the  United  States  and  will  accord  you  a  most  favorable  recep- 
tion. No  undue  haste  will  be  made  and  the  rights  of  your 
government  will  be  fully  made  known  and  insisted  upon.  Con- 
flict between  troops  will  be  avoided  unless  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  defence.  Should  you  be  able  to  effect  a  landing  as  a 
result  of  your  negotiations  you  will  disembark  only  a  sufficient 
portion  of  your  command  to  subserve  present  purposes  —  the 
remainder  being  held  on  transports  awaiting  further  instruc- 
tions. Should  you  not  be  able  to  effect  a  landing  without  con- 
flict you  will  hold  your  forces  on  your  transports  in  the  vicinity 
of  Iloilo  and  await  further  directions  from  these  headquarters. 
But  in  all  these  matters  you  must  be  governed  to  a  great 
extent  by  your  own  good  judgment  after  a  careful  deliberation 
upon  conditions,  having  in  view  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  avoid  armed  repression. 

{Details  of  instructions  folloiv  and  are  here  omitted.^ 

"By  command  of  Major-General  Otis, 

"Thomas  H.  Barry, 
' ^Assistant  A djutant-  General. 

[Note.  Colonel  Pottej,  it  will  be  remembered,  returned 
from  Iloilo,  December  28.  "  He  reported  that  General  Rios 
had  evacuated  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  thirty-nine  hours 
before  his  arrival ;  that  he  found  the  insurgents  in  possession 
of  the  city ;  that  he  had  landed  and  held  an  interview  with 
the  consul  for  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  town  was  quiet, 
Aguinaldo's  flag  flying,  and  that  he  could  not  reach  any  con- 
clusions as  to  the  probable  results  of  General  Miller's  arrival ; 
that  he  saw  the  latter  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  and  reported 
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to  him  fully  the  situation  as  he  had  found  it."  *  General  Otis 
at  once  sent  Colonel  Potter  back  with  the  following  modified 
instructions.] 


Modified    Instructions  for  General  Miller  and    Colonel    Potter. f 

*'  Hdqrs.  Dept.  Pacific  «&  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

"  Manila,  F.  /.,  December  28,  1898. 
^*Brig.-Gen.  Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  V., 

**  Commanding  First  Separate  Brigade y 

*^ Eighth  Army  Corps,  Iloilo^  P.  L 

"Sir:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Potter  has  just  arrived  and 
reported  the  situation  at  Iloilo.  He  reports  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  Spanish  forces  and  that  the  insurgents  are 
in  full  possession  ;  he  further  reports  that  those  authorities 
were  anticipating  your  arrival,  and  that  there  was  a  widely 
prevailing  sentiment  in  the  city  in  favor  of  receiving  your 
forces  without  resistance.  All  of  this  Colonel  Potter  informed 
me  he  made  known  to  you  when  he  consulted  you  yesterday 
on  his  return  trip. 

''  To  meet  this  state  of  affairs  your  instructions  need  modi- 
fication, although  it  is  believed  that  you  will  grasp  the  situation 
as  presented,  and  be  governed  by  conditions.  Your  instruc- 
tions bid  you  to  be  conciliatory  but  firm,  and  further  that  you 
will  not  make  any  great  display  of  force,  but  seek  to  gain 
possession  of  the  city  through  peaceable  negotiations,  not 
exercising  undue  haste  ;  that  should  you  fail  to  secure  a  peace- 
able entry  into  the  city  you  will  report  fully  your  proceedings 
to  these  headquarters  and  request  further  instructions. 

**  By  firmness  and  conciliatory  action  it  is  believed  that 
you  will  be  able  to  land  your  force  without  conflict,  but  you 
will  make  as  strong  a  display  of  the  same  as  possible  landing 
them  and  taking  possession  of  the  city  forcibly  if  more  paci- 

*  Otis  Report,  page  56. 
t  Ibid.,  page  50. 
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fic  measures  are  without  avail.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary, 
now,  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  occupy  Iloilo,  and 
the  manner  of  doing  so  must  be  left  to  your  discretion,  avoid- 
ing conflict  if  possible,  but  accepting  it  if  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  object 

**  Information  received  here  to  the  effect  that  the  insurgent 
forces  are  weak  in  strength  even  when  united  —  that  they 
are  not  united  but  are  divided  in  their  sentiments  towards 
the  United  States  Government,  the  majority  being  friendly 
disposed. 

**  No  further  instructions  can  be  given  you,  and  there  is  no 
disposition  to  limit  your  discretionary  action.  Conduct  affairs 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  situation,  having  in 
view  always  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  city  with  your 
troops. 

'*  Colonel  Potter  will  return  as  soon  as  you  report  to  him 
the  situation,  unless  you  wish  to  retain  him  for  a  short  time 
to  acquaint  him  with  results  of  action  already  taken  or  action 
which  you  meditate.      Very  respectfully, 

•^E.  S.  Otis, 
''  Major-General  U.  S.   V.,  Commanding. 

**  Later. 

'*  Since  writing  the  above  I  am  in  receipt  of  information 
from  the  Malolos  Government,  which  was  gathered  yesterday. 
Its  former  cabinet  resigned  a  few  days  ago,  because  of  its 
inability  to  agree  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  confidential  advisers. 
A  new  provisional  cabinet  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of 
men  hostile  to  American  annexation,  among  whom  are  a 
number  of  army  officers.  These  men  are  closely  watching 
the  results  of  your  expedition  and  greatly  hope  that  you  will 
be  obliged  to  use  force  to  gain  Iloilo.  They  think  that  con- 
flict there  would  inspire  the  people  here  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Americans. 

**It  is  therefore  still  quite  necessary  to  avoid  force  if  you 
can  do  so  and  still  succeed.  E.  S.  Otis, 

^^  Major- General,  etc. 
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"Hdqrs.  Dept.  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

^^  Manila,  P.  I,^  December  28,  1898. 

"  Lieut.-Col.  C.  L.  Potter,   Chief  Engineer  Officer, 

"  Department  Pacific  and  Eighth  A  rmy  Corps. 
*•  Sir:  Since  delivering  to  you  instructions  for  General 
Miller,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  Admiral  Dewey 
saying  it  is  not  practicable  to  send  the  Callao  to  Iloilo,  and 
he  further  thinks  the  proper  thing  to  do  now  is  to  recall  the 
expedition,  as  the  insurgents  are  in  full  possession  and  will 
probably  not  give  up  without  a  fight.  This  expression  of 
view  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral  only  confirms  my  view  that 
you  should  use  every  possible  means  of  conciliation,  and  still 
I  am  not  of  the  belief  that  the  expedition  can  be  returned. 
Better  that  we  leave  the  war  vessel  and  a  small  force  to  con- 
front Iloilo  and  scatter  the  force  to  other  ports  in  the  southern 
islands,  where  troops  are  very  much  needed  at  the  present 
time.  You  will  therefore  inform  General  Miller  to  be 
governed  by  these  views  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  will  try 
and  send  further  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  islands  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  still  hold  to  my  view  that  Iloilo  must  be  taken. 
"  Very  respectfully,  E.   S.  Otis, 

'^Major-General  U.  S.   V.,  Commanding.'' 

General  Miller's  First  Report.  * 

**  General   Miller's  first  report  was  received  at  these  head- 
quarters on  the  morning  of  December  30,  and  was  as  follows  : 
^'  Hdqrs.  First  Brigade,  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

"  On  Board  Transport  Newport, 
^^  Iloilo  Harbor^  P,  /.,  December  28,  1898 — 3/.  m. 

''  Adjutant-General, 

*'  Department  of  the  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps* 
"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  command  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  Iloilo  about  10  a.  m.  to-day.     The  Arizofta 
*  Otis  Report,  page  61. 
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and  Pennsylvania  were  left  at  Point  Luzaron,  thirty  miles 
away.     The  Baltimore  and  Newport  anchored  off  the  city. 

"  An  aid  of  the  commanding  general,  Martin  Delgado, 
immediately  reported  aboard  my  ship.  I  gave  him  an  inter- 
view. He  reported  that  the  commanding  general  desired  to 
know,  *  If  we  had  anything  against  them  —  were  we  going  to 
interfere  with  them.?'  I  informed  him  that  I  had  written 
a  letter  stating  to  his  commanding  officer  and  the  people  of 
Iloilo  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  would  send  the  letter  over. 
Accordingly,  Lieutenant  M.  K.  Barroll,  Third  Artillery,  and 
two  volunteer  aids  and  the  commission  went  to  visit  the  com- 
manding general.  They  were  met  by  a  sub-committee,  of  the 
committee  of  which  R.  Lopez  was  president,  General  Del- 
gado being  present.  My  aids  gave  them  my  letter  (a  copy 
enclosed).  They  wanted  to  know  of  Lieutenant  Barroll 
almost  at  the  very  first  whether  he  had  any  instructions  for 
them  from  Aguinaldo.  He  answered  no  :  but  that  the  instruc- 
tions were  from  Major-General  Otis,  commanding  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  United  States  forces.  After  reading  the  letter 
they  claimed  that  they  had  no  power  to  act  in  cases  affecting 
their  federal  government,  but  promised  to  meet  me  on  my 
ship  to-morrow  afternoon.  When  we  entered  their  flag  was 
flying  from  two  places  in  the  city.  At  three  p.  m.  to-day  it 
was  not  flying.  I  presume  this  was  because  my  letter  claimed 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  government  over  Iloilo,  as  it 
was  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  troops.  They  were  polite, 
but  I  think  them  determined  not  to  give  us  control,  except 
we  use  force,  when  they  will  yield  without  much  fighting. 
They  have  taken  charge  of  the  Custom  House  and  Post  Office. 
They  know  that  our  troop  ships  are  off*  Point  Luzaron,  there- 
fore I  ordered  them  in  to-night,  not  nearer  than  six  miles. 

'*  The  city  is  quiet,  but  the  white  citizens,  specially  Amer- 
cans,  are  afraid.  Their  force  is  estimated  at  800  well  armed 
men,  1000  badly  armed  men,  and  1000  men  with  guns,  pikes, 
etc. ;  ammunition  not  supposed  to  be  abundant. 

**  I  am  told  now  that  the  members  of  the  commission  are 
afraid  to  express  an  opinion  in  our  favor.     The  fact  that  their 
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people  are  in  possession  of  the  city  has  changed  the  views  of 
the  many  wavering  ones.  The  longer  they  remain  in  posses- 
sion, collecting  customs,  running  post  offices,  the  more  they 
will  be  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  they  can  do  it.  I  should 
recommend  that  force  be  used  at  once,  in  which  case  I  desire 
the  Callao  or  some  other  light  draft  boat  and  the  California 
Heavy  Artillery  battalion  sent  down  till  the  place  is  taken. 
With  the  forces  now  here  and  that  in  addition  I  would  not 
expect  to  fire  a  single  shot,  as  the  native  troops  would  move 
out.     I  will  keep  you  informed. 

'•Very  respectfully,       M.   P.  Miller, 

"  Brigadier-Generaly  U,  S.   F], 
"  Commanding  First  Separate  Brigade.'' 

[Note  :  General  Miller's  second  report,  December  30,  states 
that  "a  committee  of  people  having  civil  control -of  the  city 
of  Iloilo,  and  claiming  also  control  of  the  island,"  stated  to 
him  *'  that  they  could  not  turn  over  the  control  of  Tloilo  to 
my  command  without  consulting  Aguinaldo.*'*] 


General  Miller's  Reportjof  December  30. f 

"  General  Miller's  next  report  is  dated  December  30,  and 
was  received  on  January  2.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Headquarters  Separate  Brigade, 

^^  Iloilo  Harbor^  F,  /.,  December  7,0.,  1898. 
'*  Commanding  General, 

**  Depaftment  of  the  Pacific,  Manila,  P,  I. 
**SiR  :  I  have  just  concluded  second  conference  with  com- 
mission representing  the  native  government  at  Iloilo.     They 
submitted  a  communication,  copy  inclosed  herewith. 

"This  communication  was  supplemented  by  verbal  state- 
ments that  if  we  insisted  on  landing  our  troops,  but  without 
arms  and  as  friends,  they  could  not  answer  for  the  attitude  of 

*  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Congress,  ist  Session,  page  51,  and  Otis 

Report,  page  63. 
t  Otis  Report,  page  63. 
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the  people,  but  that  the  army  would  endeavor  to  restrain  the 
people.  If  we  landed  in  force  they  would  not  answer  for 
attitude  of  either  army  or  people.  This  means,  plainly,  armed 
resistance  to  our  landing. 

**  A  large  number  of  native  troops  have  been  brought  to 
the  city  within  the  past  thirty-six  hours.  Best  estimate 
12,000;  2,500  of  which  are  armed  with  rifles,  the  remainder 
being  armed  with  bolos  only.  Their  ammunition  supply 
reported  limited. 

"  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  petition  of  Iloilo 
merchants,  representing  the  greater  part  of  mercantile  inter- 
ests  there,  copy  of  which  find  herewith. 

**  I  understand,  General,  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  many 
of  the  parties  signing  this  petition  for  protection  of  life  and 
property  at  Iloilo  that  this  expedition  was  organized  and  dis- 
patched to  this  point;  that  their  request  was  largely  its  justi- 
fication. Their  present  attitude  contradicts  their  previous 
petition  in  a  measure,  and  as  the  situation,  if  forced  by  me 
by  a  landing  of  the  United  States  troops,  promises  great 
loss  of  life  among  the  non-combatants  and  destruction  of 
private  property  at  Iloilo,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  delay 
compliance  with  my  orders  for  a  sufficient  time  to  communi- 
cate the  above  information  to  you  and  receive  your  instruc- 
tions. I  am  further  influenced  to  this  delay  because  of  the 
fact  that  before  making  the  formidable  attack  upon  Iloilo 
now  necessary,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  the 
usual  notice  looking  to  the  removal  of  noncombatants  to 
points  of  safety. 

"  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  my  ability  to  take  and  hold  Iloilo 
with  my  present  force,  but  in  view  of  excitement  prevailing 
among  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  islands,  reported  to  me, 
and  the  large  number  of  people  assembled  in  the  city,  it 
might  be  prudent  to  send  an  additional  regiment  to  this  point. 

*'  Two  steam  launches,  suitable  for  towing  rowboats  in 
landing  troops,  much  needed.     Very  respectfully, 

"M.  P.  Miller, 
"  Brigadier-General,  Commanding, 
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"The  inclosure  reads : 

"  [Translation  of  the  Letter  from  President  Lopez,  of    the  Federal 

Government  Bisayas,*  to  General  Miller.] 
"  General  : 

"  Upon  the  return  of  your  commissioners  last  night  we 
determined  and  discussed  in  a  definite  manner  the  situation 
and  the  attitude  of  this  reason  of  Bisayas,  in  regard  to  its 
relations  and  dependence  upon  the  central  government  of 
Luzon,  and,  in  view  of  what  these  commissioners  have  mani- 
fested, I  have  the  honor  to  notify  you  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  people,  the  army,  and  committee,  we  insist  upon 
our  pretension  not  to  consent,  in  our  present  situation,  to 
any  foreign  interference  without  expressed  orders  from  the 
central  government  of  Luzon,  upon  which  we  state  once 
more,  that  we  depend,  and  with  which  we  are  one  in  ideas, 
as  we  have  been  until  now  in  sacrifices. 

'*  Therefore,  if  you  insist  on  your  side  upon  disembarking 
your  forces,  this  is  our  final  attitude. 

"  May  God  give  you,  etc. 

**  R.  Lopez,  President, 

<< ^  Vice  Secretary. 

^^  Iloiloy  December  lo,  1898. 
"  To  General  Miller. 

"  The  petition  of  merchants  bore  the  signatures  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Iloilo,  was  of  date  December  29,  and 
read  as  follows  : 

^'  General  Miller, 

**  Commanding  United  States  Forces,  Iloilo  Bay : 
**  We,  the  undersigned,  merchants  of  Iloilo,  beg  you  to  take 
into  consideration  our  large  interests  and  the  probable  result 
of  a  conflict  with  the  natives,  which,  in  our  belief,  would  seri- 
ously prejudice  and  harm  the  trade  of  these  islands  for  years 
to  come.  We  ask  you  to  consider  the  orders  they  have 
received  from  their  chief,  Aguinaldo,  of  Malolos." 

*  Sometimes  spelled  Visayas. 
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**0n  the  same  date  General  Miller  replied  to  this  communi- 
cation as  follows  :  * 

''  Hdqrs.  First  Separate  Brigade,  Eighth  Army  Corps, 
"  On  Board  Transport   Newport, 
"  Iloilo   Harbor,  F,  /.,  December  30,  1898. 

**Mr.  RoQUE  Lopez, 

**  President  Estado  Federal  de  Bisayas,  Iloilo. 
*'  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  express  my  regret  that  your  com- 
mittee has  concluded  to  offer  armed  resistance  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  Iloilo  by  the  United  States  forces  at  this  time.  I 
shall  wait  for  the  present  in  a  spirit  of  friendship,  hoping 
that  your  opinion  may  change  after  reconsideration.  I  will 
give  you  timely  notice  of  my  intentions. 
**  Very  respectfully, 

''  M.  P.  Miller, 
^^  Brigadier- General y  U.  S.   V.,  Commanding^ 


Later  Report  from  General  Miller. f 

*'  General  Miller  further  reported  on  same  date  (probably  a 
later  hour  of  the  day)  that  the  situation  remained  unchanged, 
except  it  was  rumored  that  two  hundred  armed  men  arrived 
at  Iloilo  from  Negros.     He  continued: 

**  I  this  morning  requested  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Baltimore,  if  compatible  with  his  instructions,  to  take  such 
measures  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
vessels  carrying  armed  men  into  the  Iloilo  River.  He  hap- 
pened in  after  I  got  my  letter  written,  and  I  brought  the 
subject  up.  Orally  he  informed  me  that  he  had  no  right  to 
do  this ;  that  under  his  instructions  he  does  not  feel  author- 
ized to  commence  the  attack,  and  acts  in  defence  of  our 
expedition  only. 

*  Senate  Document  208,  page  53. 
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**The  insurgents  have  occupied  an  old  star  fort  at  the 
point  of  the  peninsula,  the  site  of  Iloilo,  the  fire  of  which 
sweeps  beaches  on  which  we  intend  to  land.  My  troops 
have  got  to  commence  the  attack  ;  I  therefore  shall  put  a 
mountain  and  Catling  gun  in  boats  and  open  fire  on  their  fort 
and  a  storehouse  near  it  filled  with  troops,  at  twenty-five 
hundred  yards,  thus  inviting  the  captain  of  the  Baltimore 
to  help  defend  us  by  attacking  the  enemy  to  the  best 
effect. 

**  We  are  aware  that  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  contest  depends  the  speedy  yielding  of  insurrection- 
ary movements  in  the  islands.  The  insurgents  raised  their 
flag  over  the  fort  this  morning.  The  action,  as  above- 
entitled,  will  be  contingent  on  future  instructions  to  be 
received  from  the  department  commander. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

''  M.  P.  Miller, 
"  Brigadier-Getteral^  U.  S.    V,'* 


General  Otis's  Summary.* 

**  The  excitement  in  Manila  and  Malolos  over  the  Iloilo 
affair  became  rapidly  more  intense  and  manifested  itself  in 
unmistakable  signs  of  danger  to  the  still  languishing  peace 
should  an  attack  be  made  by  our  troops  upon  that  city. 
Aguinaldo's  government  was  now  in  full  possession  of  very 
radical  men,  the  majority  of  whom  desired  war  in  any  event, 
and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  dominated  by  his  army.  These 
men  desired  some  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  arouse  the  opposition 
of  the  inhabitants  against  its  troops,  and  anticipated  hostilities 
at  Iloilo  appeared  to  them  to  offer  the  desired  material. 

*'  I  had  also  incidentally  heard  from  Iloilo  that  General 
Miller  would  probably  meet  with  insurgent  opposition  should 
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he  attempt  to  make  a  landing  there.  Knowing  the  great 
desire  of  the  United  States  Government  to  maintain  peace  by 
all  honorable  means,  maturely  considering  the  situation  in 
Luzon  which  had  been  so  quickly  developed,  meditating  the 
transfer  later  of  more  troops  to  Tloilo  when  the  unnatural 
excitement  should  be  allayed,  and  an  opportunity  presenting 
itself  to  communicate  with  General  Miller  by  a  British  man- 
of-war,  whose  captain  courteously  offered  to  take  any  message 
I  might  desire  to  send,  I  sent  on  the  evening  of  December 
29  the  following  hastily  prepared  communication  : 

''Hdqrs.  Dept.  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

^^  Manila^  F,  /.,  December  29,  1898. 

**Brig.  Gen.  Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  V., 

**  Commajiding  First  Separate  Brigade 

'^Eighth  Army  Corps ^  Iloiloy  Panay. 

**  Sir  :  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Captain  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  British  navy,  who  leaves  for  Iloilo  in  the 
morning.  I  enclose  copy  of  our  translation  of  a  cablegram 
received  to-day  in  cipher,  from  which  you  will  understand  the 
position  and  policy  of  our  Government  toward  these  islands. 

"  Do  not  be  in  haste  with  your  negotiations  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  city.  Should  there  be  strong  and  very  decided 
opposition  to  your  entry,  backed  by  considerable  force,  do  not 
be  in  haste.  It  will  not  do  to  bombard  the  city,  nor  will  it  do 
to  let  the  natives  loot  and  burn  it.  P'oreigners  have  large 
possessions  there  and  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  banks. 
You  can  remain  in  the  harbor  with  your  force.  If  you  meet 
with  decided  or  strong  opposition,  await  there  further  in- 
structions, and  if  necessary,  I  can  direct  a  portion  of  your 
force  to  other  ports  in  the  southern  islands,  where  you  will 
not  meet  much,  if  any,  opposition.  I  trust  to  your  discretion. 
"Very  truly  yours,  E.  S.  Otis, 

^^  Major- Gen  era  I y  [7.  S,   K,  Commanding. 

"  I  contemplated  at  the  time  the  sending  of  the  First 
California  Volunteers  to  the  southern  waters  as  soon  as 
conditions  at   Manila   would   justify   the    weakening   of  the 
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military  force  here,  and  immediately  directed  that  regiment 
to  be  put  in  readiness  for  embarkation.  It  was  placed  on 
board  five  small  merchant  vessels,  preparatory  to  sailing  at 
any  directed  moment,  was  retained  thereon  for  several  days, 
when  Luzon  affairs  indicating  that  it  might  be  required  for 
use  in  Manila  in  a  short  time,  it  was  returned  to  its  former 
barracks. 

*•  The  cablegram  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  to  Genera^ 
Miller  was  the  proclamation  of  the  President  received  in 
cipher.  The  translation  was  completed  about  an  hour  before 
the  letter  was  written,  and  was  transmitted  to  General 
Miller  to  inform  him  of  the  policy  which  the  Government 
intended  to  pursue.  Neither  itg  contents  nor  feasibility  of 
immediate  issue  had  been  carefully  considered.  No  direc- 
tion for  its  publication  had  been  given,  and  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  proclaimed  at  Iloilo.  The  general, 
however,  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  transmitted 
for  publication,  issued  it  very  soon  after  it  was  received,  and 
in  his  letter  of  January  6,  informed  me  as  follows  : 


Letters  from  General  Miller.* 

**  Three  days  ago  I  sent  to  the  governing  committee  (R. 
Lopez,  President)  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  instructions  of  the 
President,  and  asked  that  they  permit  the  entry  of  my  troops. 
No  answer  has  been  received,  and  I  expect  none.  I  had 
copies  of  the  President's  instructions  translated  into  Spanish 
and  distributed  to  the  people  in  various  ways,  and  am 
informed  that  the  people  laugh  at  it.  The  insurgents  call 
us  cowards,  and  are  fortifying  the  old  fort  at  the  point  of  the 
peninsula,  and  are  mounting  old  smooth  bore  guns  left  by 
the  Spaniards.  They  are  intrenching  everywhere,  and  are 
bent  upon  having  one  fight,  and  are  confident  of  victory. 
As  I  informed  you  in  my  letter  yesterday,  I  believe  that  we 
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can  now  capture  the  city  with  the  force  now  present  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  navy  without  the  loss  of  much  life 
and  without  much  destruction  of  property,  and,  should  we 
destroy  it  all,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  city, 
as  a  newer  city  would  be  built  up  soon.  The  character  of 
the  natives,  having  been  under  the  subjugation  of  Spain  so 
long,  is  such  that,  once  well  punished,  they  will  submit  to 
fate.  The  people  are  superstitious  and  believe  in  fate,  and 
now  believe  that  fate  will  give  them  victory. 

''  His  letter  of  the  previous  day,  January  5,  is  as  follows : 

"  Hdqrs.  First  Separate  Brigade,  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

*'  On  Board  Transport  Newport, 

"  Iloilo  Harbor^  F.  /.,  January  5,  1899. 
*'  Adjutant-General, 

**  Department  of  the  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  situation  as  quite 
serious.  The  native  troops  now  number  over  four  thousand 
well-armed  men.  There  are  more  than  twelve  thousand 
armed  with  bolos  and  miscellaneous  weapons.  They  are 
constantly  intrenching  about  the  fort  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Iloilo  River.  I  do  not  allow  any  one  on  shore,  as  the  insur- 
gent commander  sent  me  word  that  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  our  unarmed  men  in  town.  *  *  *  \^Stars  are  in 
Report?^ 

'*Last  evening  about  6.40  o'clock,  just  at  dark,  while  at 
supper,  the  captain  of  the  water  boat  went  toward  the  rear 
of  the  boat,  where  the  guard  was  stationed,  and  suddenly 
sprang  at  the  guard  with  a  knife,  cut  the  head  of  one  of  the 
guard  through  the  skull,  and  the  other  one  on  the  arm  and 
•  jaw;  the  latter  was  knocked  overboard,  and  then  struck  by 
the  native  on  the  land  with  an  oar.  One  native  then 
jumped  overboard  and  escaped;  the  others  were  secured.  A 
boat  from  the  ship  was  lowered  and  picked  up  the  soldier  in 
the  water,  who  is  not  badly  hurt.  The  soldier  cut  on  the 
head  is  likely  to  die,  but  there  is  a  slight  hope  of  his 
recovery. 
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*'  I  think  the  longer  we  wait  before  attack  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 

**  The  city  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Baltimore^  and 
with  her  assistance,  advancing  under  her  guns  and  Cap- 
tain Bridgman's  battery,  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  drive  the 
insurgents  out  of  the  city,  but  their  army  will  confront  us 
outside.  That  situation  would  be  intolerable,  even  if  firing 
ceases.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  force  sufficient 
to  beat  them  badly  in  the  open  field  should  be  prepared 
ready  to  send  down,  if  required,  after  the  city  is  taken.  Let 
no  one  convince  you  that  peaceful  measures  can  settle  the  diffi- 
culty here  unless  you  first  settle  matters  peacefully  in 
Manila  and  Luzon  Island.    *    *    *    \Stars  are  in  Report,'] 

*'  The  English  and  German  war  ships  and  all  other  large 
vessels  in  the  harbor  have  daily  received  refugees  from  the 
city.  Many  of  the  city  people  with  their  effects  are  leaving 
on  small  coasting  steamers  for  neighboring  islands. 

*' Order  appears  to  be  maintained  in  the  city,  except  for 
Americans  who  feel  humiliated  and  want  to  get  at  them. 

•'  Very  respectfully, 

''  M.  P.  Miller, 
^^ Brigadier-Gene} aly  U.  S,  V.,  Commanding^ 


General  Otis's  Statement  Concerning  Amended  Proclamation.* 

"  After  fully  considering  the  President's  proclamation  and 
the  temper  of  the  Tagalogs  with  whom  I  was  daily  discussing 
political  problems  and  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  United 
States  Government  toward  them,  I  concluded  that  there  were 
certain  words  and  expressions  therein,  such  as  'sovereignty,' 
*  right  of  cession,'  and  those  which  directed  immediate 
occupation,  etc.,  though  most  admirably  .  employed  and 
tersely  expressive  of  actual  conditions,  might  be  advanta- 
geously used  by  the  Tagalo  war  party  to  incite  widespread 
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hostilities  among  the  natives.  The  ignorant  classes  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  certain  words,  as  *  sovereignty/  *  pro- 
tection,' etc.,  had  peculiar  meaning  disastrous  to  their  welfare 
and  significant  of  future  political  domination,  like  that  from 
which  they  had  recently  been  freed.  It  was  my  opinion, 
therefore,  that  I  would  be  justified  in  so  amending  the  paper, 
that  the  beneficent  object  of  the  United  States  Government 
would  be  brought  clearly  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
people,  and  this  conclusion  was  the  more  readily  reached 
because  of  the  radical  change  of  the  past  few  days  in  the 
constitution  of  Aguinaldo's  government,  which  could  not 
have  been  understood  at  Washington  at  the  time  the  procla- 
mation was  prepared." 


Letter  from  President  Lopez  to  General  Miller.  * 

"  On    the   thirty-first  day  of  December,  the    President,  R. 
Lopez,  wrote  a  second  letter  couched  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 
**  General  Miller  : 

"  General  :  I  heartily  concur  in  your  wishes,  which  is 
also  ours,  to  arrange  matters  in  a  spirit  of  good  friendship, 
but  not  having  the  power  to  surrender  the  city  and  the  port 
of  Iloilo,  which  having  been  taken  by  our  forces  in  the  name 
of  the  Filipino  Republic,  whose  central  government  resides 
in  Malolos,  I  regret  finding  myself  in  the  position  of  the  per- 
sisting in  not  consenting  to  the  landing  of  your  forces  with- 
out the  direct  orders  of  the  central  government, 

"  I  trust  that  you  will  see  the  justice  of  our  claim  com- 
pacted by  the  will  of  the  people  explicit  declared  last  night 
at  the  great  meeting  called  for  the  purpose. 

"  May  God  give  you  —  , 
''  The  President,  R.  Lopez. 

**  President's  House  in  the  City  of  Jaro, 
"  December  31,  1898." 
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General  Miller's  Letter  Transmitting  the  President's  Cablegram.* 

"  On  January  i,  General  Miller  transmitted  to  Senor 
Lopez  the  instructions  of  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  December  28,  relative  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  aflfairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  transmitting 
this*proclamation  General  Miller  wrote  as  follows : 

"Headquarters  First  Separate  Brigade, 

"  Eighth  Army  Corps, 
"On  Board  Transport  Newport, 
^^  Iloilo  Harbor,  January  i,  1898. 
"  Mr.  RoQUE  Lopez,  President, 

"Sir:  The  within  cablegram  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  States  Military  Governor  in  the 
Philippines,  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  me  yesterday,  is 
enclosed  herewith  f  for  the  information  of  your  committee  and 
of  the  people  of  Iloilo  and  Panay  Island.  Its  more  important 
statements  are : 

"  1.  That  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila 
Bay  and  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  army  of  occupation  to 
forces  of  the  United  States,  followed  by  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris  on  the  tenth  instant,  operate  to  give 
the  future  control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States. 

**IL  It  authorzies  and'  directs  the  military  commander  in 
the  Philippines  to  extend,  with  all  possible  dispatch^X  the  mili- 
tary governifient  heretofore  maintained  in  the  city,  harbor 
and  bay  of  Manila  to  the  whole  of  the  Philippine  group. 

"III.  It  directs  that  the  military  government  to  be  estab- 
lished among  you  shall  be  exerted  for  the  security  of  persons 
and  property  of  the  people  of  the  Island  and  for  the  conforma- 
tion {confirmation  .'*]  of  their  private  rights  and  relations.     It 
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announces  to  you  that  the  army  does  not  come  among  you  as 
invaders  and  conquerors,  but  as  friends  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  government  which  will  accord  to  the  people  what  is  the 
heritage  of  all  free  peoples  —  the  full  measure  of  individual 
rights  and  liberty. 

**The  forces  here  under  my  command  have  been  sent  to 
this  point  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  above  orders. 
Although  fully  conscious  of  my  power  to  occupy  the  city  at 
any  moment,  I  have,  nevertheless,  waited,  that  you  might 
have  ample  time  to  fully  deliberate  upon  the  questions  pre- 
sented. As  indicated  in  the  President's  cablegram  under 
existing  conditions,  the  people  of  Panay  Island  owe  obedience 
to  the  political  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  grave 
responsibilities  will  be  incurred  if,  after  deliberation,  it  is 
decided  to  resist  that  authority.  In  obedience  to  my  instruc- 
tions, and  in  the  belief  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  people 
will  be  served  by  immediate  occupation  by  the  troops  under 
my  command  and  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  I  again  express  the  desire  that  the  native 
troops  be  withdrawn,  thus  assuring  the  entry  of  the  forces 
under  my  command  without  unusual  incident  or  menace  to 
life  and  property  interests  in  Iloilo. 

'*  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

**M.  P.  Miller, 
"  Brigadier-General^  U.  S.   Volunteers y  Commanding y 

General  Otis's  Summary.* 

**  General  Miller  thought  his  action  in  making  publication 
of  the  proclamation  on  January  3  correct,  as  he  had  not  been 
instructed  to  the  contrary,  and  his  opinion,  he  contended, 
was  confirmed  by  a  War  Department  dispatch  which  I  had 
directed  Colonel  Potter  to  deliver  to  him  and  which  he  had 
received  on  January  6.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  use  he 
had  made  of  the  proclamation  was  that  contemplated  by  the 
War  Department  authorities,  but  it  was  not  long  before  it 
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was  delivered  at  Malolos  and  was  the  object  of  venomous 
attack. 

**  Nothing  further  of  great  moment  transpired  at  Iloilo  for 
several  successive  days,  and  we  return  to  the  narrative  of 
Manila  events.  General  Miller,  however,  remained  eager  for 
battle,  and  with  his  command  restive  under  the  taunts  of  the 
natives  and  criticisms  of  foreign  citizens,  he  repeatedly  asked 
for  permission  to  attack  the  city.  Complications  of  a  civil 
nature  were  also  arising  as  shown  in  his  communication  of 
January  8,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 


General  Miller's  Report  of  January  8.* 

^^Hdqrs.  First  Separate  Brigade,  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

"  On  Board  Transport  Newport, 
^^  Iloilo  Harbor^  P.  /.,   Sunday ,  January  8,   1899, —  2  p.m. 
**  Adjutant-General,  Department  of  the   Pacific  and 
Eighth  Army  Corps. — 

'*  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
major-general  commanding,  that  the  situation  here  is  not 
improving  since  my  last  report^  I  have  not  landed  the 
Fifty-first  Iowa  on  the  island  opposite  to  Iloilo,  as  two  boat 
crews  of  troops  of  the  Fifty-first  Iowa  landed  on  the  5th  inst., 
and  were  met  by  over  75  to  100  natives  armed  with  various 
weapons,  rifles,  shotguns,  and  knives,  who  asked  them  their 
business  and  warned  them  off  with  threats  of  bringing  out 
more  troops  if  they  did  not  go  away.  The  men  of  the  regi- 
ment are  well,  and  the  colonel  does  not  desire  to  land  under 
such  circumstances  of  hostility.  The  insurgents  are  still  at 
work  fortifying  ;  last  night  they  sunk  four  mud  scows  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Iloilo  River  to  prevent  the  passage  of  our  Navy. 
This  did  not  annoy  us,  as  the  P^/r^/'i*  place  for  action,  if  we 
have  one,  is  undisturbed;  The  city  is  so  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  navy  that  we  are  indif- 
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ferent  as  to  what  the  insurgents  do.  When  the  time  comes 
nothing  can  save  insurgents  in  the  city  but  flight.  The  sub- 
ject most  disturbing  to  our  American  minds  is  the  fact  that  a 
Dutch  ship  is  loading  with  sugar ;  who  shall  collect  the  duty- 
is  a  question.  Captain  Evans  and  I  discussed  the  question 
last  evening  without  conclusion.  The  duties  will  amount  to 
^S,000,  quite  a  snug  sum,  with  which  the  insurgents  will  be 
able  to  buy  machine  guns,  etc.,  if  we  leave  them  alone. 
Other  ships  arriving  will  add  more  and  more  to  their  revenues. 

"The  port  ought  to  be  closed,  if  it  is  a  practicable  thing,  after 
due  notice  to  foreign  governments.  We  need  here  two  good 
steam  launches  capable  of  towing  a  line  of  rowboats  rapidly, 
for  landing  purposes.  We  cannot  get  them  here  without 
seizing  them,  and  the  good  ones  are  under  the  protection  of 
foreign  flags. 

"As  to  the  insurgents  yielding  to  the  order  of  the  President 
and  allowing  occupation,  it  will  not  be  done  unless  the  central 
government  at  Malolos  directs  them  to  do  so.  If  we  have  to 
fight  at  Manila  and  here,  I  should  think  it  better  to  strike  the 
first  blow  here,  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  navy,  result  in 
our  favor  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

''  M.  P.  Miller, 
^'Brigadier-General^  U.  S.   K,  Commanding'^ 


Correspondence  between  President  Lopez  and  Genera!  Miller.* 

*'  On  January  9  General  Miller  received  the  following  letter 
from  Sefior  R.  Lopez,  in  reply  to  his  of  January  i  : 
•'  General  Miller. 

"  General  :  We  have  the  high  honor  of  having  received 
your  message,  dated  January  i,of  this  year,  enclosing  letter 
of  President  McKinley.     We   have  deliberated   about  these 

*  Senate  Document  208,  pages  54-56. 
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points,  and  as  a  result  of  our  deliberations,  we  deduce  an 
answer  to  one  of  its  clauses.  We  are  not  able  to  enter 
into  discussion  respecting  the  others,  because  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  this  Council  of  State. 

"  You  say  in  one  clause  of  your  message :  *  As  indicated 
in  the  President's  cablegram,  under  these  conditions  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Panay  ought  to  obey  the  political 
authority  of  the  United  States,  and  they  will  incur  a  grave 
responsibility  if,  after  deliberating,  they  decide  to  resist  said 
authority.' 

*'  So  the  council  of  state  of  this  region  of  Visayas  are,  at  this 
present  moment,  between  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
that  you  try  to  impose  on  us,  and  the  authority  of  the  Central 
revolutionary  government  at  Malolos.  The  supposed  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  began  with  the  treaty  of  Paris  on 
the  tenth  of  December,  1898.  The  authority  of  the  central 
government  of  Malolos  is  founded  in  the  sacred  and  natural 
bonds  of  blood,  language,  uses,  customs,  ideas,  sacrifices,  etc. 
It  is  also  founded  principally  on  our  political  constitution, 
which  began  at  the  insurrection,  and  has  been  manifested  in 
all  its  doings,  so  that  the  authority  of  the  government  of 
Malolos  over  us  began  at  a  date  long  before  the  treaty  of 
Paris. 

'*  Now,  after  consideration,  please  tell  us  with  sincerity. 
General,  what  authority  we  should  obey,  whether  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  began  with  the  treaty 
of  Paris  on  the  loth  of  December,  1898,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  officially,  because  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Malolos  has  not  been  notified  ;  which  government  is  based 
upon  previous  conquest,  anterior  to  the  said  treaty,  and  the 
natural  bonds  created  by  politics  and  the  constitution  estab- 
lished since  the  first  moment  of  the  rebellion  on  the  nth  of 
August,  1896. 

'*After  all  has  been  said  we  insist  in  not   giving   our    con- 
sent to  the  disembarcation  of  your  troops  without  an  express, 
order  from  our  central  government  of  Malolos. 
**The  President,  R.Lopez. 

*^  Jaro,  January  9,  1899. 
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"  On  January  ii  General  Miller  replied  to  the  letter  of 
Senor  R.  Lopez  of  the  9th,  as  follows  : 

''Headqrs.  First  Separate  Brigade, 
'* Eighth  Army  Corps, 
''On  Board  Transport  Newport, 
^^  Iloilo  Harbor  J  P,  /.,  January  11,  1899. 

"Mr.  R.  Lopez,  President  Federal  State  of  Bisayas, 

**  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  communication  of  January  9,'  and  regret 
very  much  your  final  conclusion  does  not  conform  to  the 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  announces 
sovereignty  over  all  these  islands.  You  must  rest  assured 
in  the  end  that  the  sovereignty  will  be  maintained,  whatever 
obstruction  may  temporarily  intervene.  The  President  is 
very  desirous  for  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
accept  the  authority  of  the  United  States  as  friends  and 
without  compulsion.  You  ask  me  in  your  letter  to  tell  you, 
in  sincerity,  why  your  people  should  acknowledge  authority 
of  the  United  States  now,  rather  than  the  authority  of  your 
central  government.  The  President's  order  tells  why  you 
should  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  that 
is  because  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  December  10,  1898.  The 
United  States  in  naval  and  land  battles  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Manila  compelled  Spain  to  relinquish  authority  over  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States.  To  this  end  she 
expended  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives,  causing 
first  the  adoption  of  the  protocol  and  finally  the  treaty. 
Every  nation  in  the  world  recognizes  the  treaty  as  giving  to 
the  United  States  the  same  rights  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  Spain  formerly  possessed.  These  rights  of  our  govern- 
ment  were  duly  considered  at  Washington,  prior  to  the 
President  issuing  his  order,  and,  no  doubt,  on  the  best  legal 
advice  in  accordance  with  international  law.  I  might  say 
that  the  confederation  of  which  you  claim  to  be  a  part,  is  not 
now  acknowledged  by  any  nation,  and  its  existence  is  only 
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accidental  as  a  result  of  the   war   between  Spain   and  the 
United  States.  Very  respectfully, 

^'M.  P.  Miller, 
'^  Brigadier-Generaly  U,  S.   V.y  Commanding. 

**  Also  as  follows  :  — 

"  Hdqrs.  First  Separate  Brigade, 
"  Eighth  Army  Corps, 
"  On  Board  the  Transport  Newport, 
'^  Iloilo  Harbor^  F,  L^  January  ii,  1899. 

**  Mr.  R.  Lopez,  President  Federal  State  of  Bisayas, 

**  Sir  :  I  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  receive  any  of  your 
people,  and  especially  yourself,  who  wish  to  consult  me,  on 
board  the  Newport.  They  will  be  safe  and  can  return  at 
their  pleasure.  We  are  making  no  seizures  of  boats  or 
property,  except  that  necessary  to  maintain  our  existence 
here  on  transports. 

**  Very  respectfully, 

"M.  P.  Miller. 
^^Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  V.,  Commanding'' 


Interview  of  Lieutenant  Plielan  with  tiie  Government  of  Bisayas.* 

**  On  the  same  date  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Henry  Du  R. 
Phelan  appeared  before  the  general  committee  of  the  so- 
called  Estado  Federal  De  Bisayas,  Iloilo,  and  concerning 
which  he  submits  the  following  report : 

**  Report  of  an  interview  between  Lieut.  Henry  Du  R,  Fhelan^  acting 
assistant  surgeon^  Sixth  Artillery^  with  the  government  of  the 
Federal  State  of  Bisayas. 

''Iloilo,  January  11,  1899. 
**At  the  meeting  were  present:  President    Roque  Lopez 
and  Generals  Martin  Delgado,  Ananio  Diocno,  Pablo  Araneta, 
chief  of  expeditionary  forces  from  Manila,  and  various  other 

*  Senate  Document  208,  page  56. 
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military  chiefs  ;  Lawyer  Raimundo  Melliza,  Francisco  Soriano, 
and  others. 

*'  General  Miller's  letter  was  presented  and  handed  over  to 
the  interpreter,  and  also  the  letter  of  Major-General  Otis, 
which  was  given  by  General  Miller  to  Lieutenant  Woodward 
to  be  read  before  the  meeting.  Both  these  letters  were  then 
read  and  the  discussion  opened.  Lawyer  Raimundo  Melliza 
did  most  of  the  talking  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and  he 
said  in  effect,  replying  to  General  Miller's  letter,  that  all  that 
the  Americans  owned  was  Manila.  I  said  :  *  Without  us  you 
would  not  have  accomplished  any  results.  When  the  war 
commenced  there  was  actually  no  rebellion  in  these  islands 
and  you  took  advantage  of  our  war  and  again  rose  in  revolt. 
At  the  beginning  of  it  your  chiefs  were  not  here,  having  fled 
the  country.'  The  President  and  the  lawyer  denied  this, 
saying  that  their  chiefs  had  gone  abroad  to  purchase  arms, 
and  that  although  they  were  not  in  actual  warfare  their 
government  was  still  in  existence,  and  in  fact  they  had  been 
in  constant  rebellion  since  1896,  since  Spain  had  never  lived 
up  to  her  agreement  with  Aguinaldo  at  the  time  of  his  with- 
drawal from  the  country.  Referring  to  the  sacrifices  of  lives 
and  money  which  the  United  States  had  made  in  conquering 
this  country  the  lawyer  said  that  they  also  had  made  great 
sacrifices  in  lives  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  this  country 
which  they  had  fought  for,  and  that  we  are  now  to  take  from 
them  what  they  had  won  by  fighting  ;  that  they  had  been  our 
allies,  and  we  had  used  them  as  such  ;  and  that  now  we  are 
not  showing  them  any  gratitude  for  the  help  they  gave  us. 
I  replied  that  we  both  worked  together  and  had  driven  the 
Spanish  out,  and  that  they  are  now  getting  their  liberty  as 
a  result.  They  felt  hurt  about  the  words  *  The  sovereignty 
of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States  '  which  appeared  in  our 
communications,  and  said  it  was  simply  changing  from  one  to 
another,  and,  while  they  knew  the  Spaniards  they  did  not 
know  us.  I  told  them  that  we  are  different  from  any  European 
nation,  and  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  Span- 
iards ;  that  the  people  of  Manila  like  us  ;  that  we   spent  a 
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great  deal  of  money  in  their  city  and  that  business  was 
thriving  there  as  it  had  not  been  before. 

'*  Mr.  Melliza  said  it  would  take  two  years  for  them  to 
know  us,  and  meanwhile  we  would  establish  a  military  gov- 
ernment here,  taking  charge  of  all  their  offices.  I  replied 
that  military  occupation  was  a  necessity  for  a  time,  and  that 
it  was  customary  to  establish  one  in  new  possessions,  and 
that  as  soon  as  order  was  assured  it  would  be  withdrawn. 
All  that  we  wish  now  is  to  control  the  custom  house,  the 
post-office,  the  captaincy  of  the  port,  and  to  establish  good 
order  in  the  city.  They  smiled  at  this  and  remarked  :  '  We 
have  fought  for  independence  and  feel  that  we  have  the 
power  of  governing  and  need  no  assistance  ;  we  are  showing 
it  now.  You  might  inquire  of  the  foreigners  if  it  were  not  so.' 
They  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  territory  '  as  differ- 
ing from  State.  I  explained  to  them  what  a  territorial  and  a 
state  government  was,  and  assured  them  that  their  liberty 
would  be  practically  as  great  under  such  territorial  or  state 
government  as  if  they  were  independent,  and,  moreover,  that 
they  would  be  free  from  any  foreign  interference.  Mr.  Melliza 
replied  smilingly  :  *  Since  you  say  you  are  so  friendly  and  wish 
to  grant  us  so  much  liberty,  why  not  have  us  a  protectorate  .^ ' 
I  told  him  that  I  had  no  power  to  discuss  that,  that  our 
order  was  to  occupy  all  the  islands.  They  stated  that  their 
orders  were  not  to  allow  us  to  disembark,  and  that  they  were 
powerless  to  allow  us  to  come  in  without  express  orders 
from  their  government.  I  asked  them  why  they  had  not 
communicated  with  Aguinaldo,  adding  that  we  had  waited 
patiently  for  ten  days  for  a  reply.  They  said  it  was  partly 
our  fault  because  they  wanted  us  to  give  them  a  vessel  to 
take  their  commission  back  to  Manila.  I  told  them  that  we 
had  no  vessels  to  spare. 

"  Mr.  Francisco  Soriano,  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the 
transport  Newport  with  us,  took  the  floor  and  said  :  *  On 
Wednesday  evening,  before  Christmas,  General  Otis  promised 
the  commission  sent  by  him  on  the  Newport  that  they  should 
ask  the  North  Americans  for  a  steamer  in  case  they  would  be 
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unable  to  solve  some  urgent  questions  regarding  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bisayas,  in  order  that  they  might  consult  the 
central  government.*  This  promise  was  made  known  to  them 
according  to  Francisco  Soriano,  by  Mr.  John  MacLeod,  on 
the  morning  of  December  25,  1898. 

*'  I  asked  what  proof  he  had  to  offer,  as  I  knew  nothing  of 
this  promise.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  written  proof,  as 
the  promises  were  made  verbally.  I  told  him  that  the  city 
was  in  our  power  and  that  we  could  destroy  it  at  any  time 
but  we  did  not  wish  to  commit  a  hostile  act  but  wanted  to 
land  as  friends.  Lawyer  Melliza  replied  that  he  cared  noth- 
ing about  the  city  ;  that  we  could  destroy  it  if  we  wished  ; 
that  it  was  not  theirs,  as  the  foreigners  owned  about  all  the 
property.  *  We  will  withdraw  to  the  mountains  and  repeat  the 
North  American  Indian  warfare.     You  must  not  forget  that' 

"  In  regard  to  the  claim  that  we  made  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  right  of  conquest  and  treaty  stipulations,  Lawyer 
Melliza  said :  *  International  law  forbids  a  nation  to  make  a 
contract  in  regard  to  taking  the  liberty  from  its  colonies. 
Iloilo  was  never  surrendered  to  you  ;  you  have  no  right  to  it. 
It  was  ceded  to  us  by  General  Rios,  who,  upon  retiring, 
granted  us  our  liberty  and  thus  recognized  our  independence.' 
I  replied  that  whatever  agreement  General  Rios  might  have 
made  with  them  at  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  from  Iloilo 
was  illegal  as  it  was  posterior  to  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Law- 
yer Melliza  replied  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  as  they  had  not  received  any  information  concerning  it ; 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  central  government  of  Luzon 
only.  I  told  them  that  their  government  was  not  recognized 
by  any  nation  ;  that  all  the  world  was  aware  of  the  cession  of 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
He  replied  that  it  mattered  not,  as  they  now  had  agents  in 
Europe  seeking  recognition  for  their  government.  Upon 
inquiring  when  they  had  last  heard  of  Aguinaldo,  Lawyer 
Melliza  replied  that  they  had  heard  from  him  about  January 
5,  I  99,  via  Capiz  ;  that  the  message  had  been  brought  by 
Gen.  Ananio  Diocno  and   Gen.  Pablo  Araneta  to  the  effect 
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that  Aguinaldo  wanted  the  Bisayas  government  not  to  allow 
the  landing  of  American  forces  until  an  agreement  had  been 
made  with  him. 

"They  then  requested  once  more  that  commissioners  be 
sent  to  Malolos  to  obtain  the  orders  of  Aguinaldo,  and 
desired  them  to  be  sent  at  once.  I  asked  Lawyer  Melliza  if 
Aguinaldo  said  we  could  occupy  the  city  would  they  agree  to 
it.     He  replied  emphatically  they  would. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was  said  that,  as  this 
question  involved  the  integrity  of  the  entire  Republic,  it  could 
not  be  further  discussed  here  but  must  be  referred  to  the 
Malolos  government." 


General  Otis's  Cautionary  Advice  to  General  fliller.* 

"  On  the  15th  of  January  the  following  letter  was  sent  by 
the  department  commander  : 

"Manila,  P.   I.,   yanuary  15,  1899. 
"  My  dear  general: 

I  am  somewhat  exercised,  fearing  that  your  correspondence 
with  the  Iloilo  people  may  result  in  bringing  about  grave 
complications.  I  sent  you  the  President's  proclamation,  not 
for  publication,  but  for  your  information  simply.  It  came 
just  before  Colonel  Potter  sailed  for  Iloilo  and  I  did  not 
have  time  to  consider  its  probable  effect.  As  soon  as  I  could 
do  so  I  cabled  Washington  that  it  would  not  be  published 
as  the  time  was  not  opportune.  After  some  deliberation  we 
put  out  one  of  our  own  which  it  was  believed  would  suit  the 
temper  of  the  people.  I  also  fear  that  your  conversations 
and  letters  to  the  Iloilo  insurgent  authorities  on  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  Government  will  also  breed  trouble. 

"  I  have  concluded  to  send  Major  Mallory  to  you  ;  he  can 
represent  my  views  and  give  you  full  information  as  to  the 
policy  which  we  have  pursued  here.     He  can  give  you  a  cor- 
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rect  report  of  affairs  in  this  section  and  show  you  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  proceed  with  great  caution. 

**  The  revolutionary  government  is  very  anxious  for  peace- 
ful relations,  and  knows  the  value  of  United  States  protec- 
tion ;  but  unfortunately  some  of  their  radical  representatives 
have  raised  a  flood  of  excitement  which  they  cannot  control 
and  which  they  confess  their  inability  to  direct.  We  have 
had  several  conferences,  and  they  plead  with  us  to  make  some 
concessions  which  they  may  publish  to  their  people  in  order 
that  they  can  get  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves.  They  have  little  idea  of  constitutional 
government  and  their  people  have  none.  They  cryed  for 
*  independence  *  and  *  protection  '  not  knowing  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  and  grow  enraged  over  the  words  *  sover- 
eignty/ *  United  States  control/  etc.  For  several  days  we 
have  been  passing  through,  and  are  still  in,  a  rather  critical 
condition.  Had  you  fired  a  gun  at  Iloilo  the  mob  and  the 
insurgent  troops  were  ready  to  make  demonstration  against 
the  United  States  authorities.  This  would  have  been  most 
disappointing  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  con- 
tinually urges  extreme  caution  and  no  conflict.  Conditions 
are  improving,  the  city  is  quiet,  the  Malolos  government 
slowly  disintegrating,  I  think,  and  the  Philippine  people  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  provinces  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  United  States'  intention. 

**  Ma;jor  Mallory  will  remain  with  you  and  I  desire  that  you 
consult  him  upon  all  matters  affecting  our  relationship  with 
the  insurgent  authorities.  The  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
United  States  is  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  permitting  the 
insurgent  authorities  to  work  out  their  own  protection  if 
possible.  Please  do  not  attempt  any  radical  action  without 
consulting  us  here. 

'*  Very  respectfully, 

"E.  S.  Otis. 
*'  Brig.  Gen.  M.  P.  Miller, 

**  Commanding'  First  Separate  Brigade^ 

**  Eighth  Army  Corps,  Iloilo,  Island  of  PanayT 
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Trade  Complications  at  Iloilo. 

[Note  :  General  Miller  s  command  was  still  retained  in  the 
harbor  of  Iloilo.  Later  in  the  month  General  Otis  writes  : 
**  It  continued  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied  because  it  was  no 
allowed  to  seize  the  city."  On  January  20  General  Miller 
writes  as  follows  :  * 

**  The  people  here  will  follow  the  conditions  in  Luzon  and 
will  permit  our  military  occupation  of  Iloilo  as  soon  as  ordered 
from  the  central  government.  Outwardly  the  best  terms  of 
friendship  exist  personally  between  us.  I  have  informed  them 
verbally  that  they  could  go  on  with  their  usual  occupations, 
afloat  and  ashore,  without  interference  from  us  ;  that  seizures 
we  made  were  neccessities  merely  to  enable  us  to  get  along 
from  day  to  day  and  that  nothing  would  be  taken  otherwise. 
They  are  satisfied  apparently,  believe  me  most  implicitly,  and 
everything  is  pleasant." 

During  this  time,  General  Otis  states  if 

"The  merchant  vessels  entering  and  leaving  Iloilo  with 
subsistence  and  merchandise  and  plying  their  trade  between 
that  point,  Manila,  Singapore,  and^  the  Chinese  coast,  paying 
duty  to  the  Iloilo  insurgents  in  defiance  of  protest,  became 
objects  of  suspicion,  and  their  transaction  enabled  the  avowed 
enemy  to  obtain  food  and  reap  revenue,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  interests." 

General  Miller  complained  of  this  fact  to  General  Otis 
and  requested  '*  to  be  permitted  to  close  the  Iloilo  port,  or 
compel  all  traders  to  pay  accustomed  duties  to  his  proper 
officers." 

General  Otis  replied  that  "  the  port  of  Iloilo  is  not  in 
actual  possession  of  the  United  States  forces,"  and  **  until 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  the  United  States  has 
not  the  legal  right  to  occupy  the  port  of  Iloilo  except  by 
the  consent  of  Spain." 

*  Otis  Report,  page  S^. 
t  Ibid.,  page  85. 
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General  Otis  further  states,  **  Conditions  are  so  complicated 
that  these  headquarters  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  positive 
instructions  for  your  guidance,  and  they  will  be  sought  from 
Washington,  which  as  soon  as  received  will  be  transmitted  to 
you." 

The  instructions  from  Washington  received  January  21 
were  as  follows  :  **  The  President  desires  no  forcible  measures 
to  be  used  for  the  present  in  collecting  customs  duties  at 
Iloilo."] 

Further  Word  From  General  Miller.* 

**  Still  General  Miller  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  sur- 
roundings. He  could  not  perform  military  service,  nor  could 
he  conduct  business  affairs.  He  was  kept  watching  and 
waiting  under  very  unpleasant  circumstances,  which  grew 
more  irksome  every  passing  day.  On  February  3,  the  day 
previous  to  the  opening  of  actual  hostilities  at  Manila,  he 
wrote : 

''Hdqrs.  First  Separate  Brigade,  Eighth  Army  Corps, 
*'  On  Board  Transport  Newport, 
''  Iloilo  Harbor,  P.  /.,  February  3,  1899. 
"  The  Adjutant-General, 

**  Department  of  the  Pacific ,  Eighth  Army  Corps. 
"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  military  situation  here 
unchanged.       The    insurgents   are   reported   to   be   placing 
another   gun    in    position.      This   is   outside   and    near   the 
entrance  to  the  fort,  bearing  on  our  ships. 

"  The  insurgents  in  town  are  to-day  having  a  little  trouble. 
Two  companies  in  the  main  barracks  demanded  some  pay  and 
better  food,  and  threatened  to  take  up  their  arms  and  go  back 
into  the  country  if  they  were  not  paid.  The  row  is  not  yet 
settled.  Some  $15,000  —  export  and  import  duty  —  have 
been  received  in  the  collector's  office,  and  I  presume  the 
troops  want  a  part  of  that. 

*  Otis  Report,  page  87. 
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**  Reports  from  the  southern  islands,  Negros  and  Cebu,  are 
to  the  effect  that  those  people  realize  that  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed with  an  independent  government  and  want  us  to  take 
possession.  > 

''  I  still  feel  that  this  place  —  Iloilo  —  ought  to  be  captured. 
Such  a  step  would  deprive  the  insurgents  of  large  receipts 
from  customs,  cripple  their  means  to  pay  soldiers,  and  arouse 
the  people  favorable  to  us  in  the  southern  islands  to  express 
more  freely  their  true  sentiments.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panay,  Negros,  and 
Cebu  are  favorable  to  our  occupation  at  once. 

**A  large  proportion  of  the  supplies  for  the  Iloilo  people 
come  from  the  American  steamers  from  Manila,  a  trade  which 
is  carried  on  through  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Manila  with 
the  insurgents  at  Iloilo.  Is  there  no  way  to  stop  this  trade  } 
Cutting  off  supplies  in  this  way  will  help  to  bring  these  people 
to  terms.  I  can't  understand  how  such  a  business  can  be 
carried  on  against  the  best  good  of  our  country. 
'*Very  respectfully, 

"M.  P.  Miller, 
"  Brigadier-Geiteral,  U,  S.   V.,  Comfnandingr 

[Note  :  On  February  4th,  the  day  after  the  above  letter 
from  General  Miller,  came  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  at 
Manila,  followed  two  days  later  by  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  in  Congress.  Thus  the  two  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  capture  of  Iloilo  were  almost  simultaneously 
removed.     General  Otis  says  :  * 

•'  The  territory  was  no  longer  Spain's,  but  we  still  hesi- 
tated to  take  decisive  action  for  fear  of  provoking  the  insur- 
gents, or  really  giving  them  the  excuse  to  attack  us  which 
they  desired.  Now  this  last  obstacle  had  been  removed  by 
their  determined  onslaughts  on  Manila,  and  it  was  very  im- 
portant for  over-mastering  political  reasons  to  take  possession 
of  these  southern  ports  through  force  or  otherwise  as  cir- 
cumstances might  demand.      Notwithstanding   our   military 

*  Otis  Report,  page  103. 
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strength  at  Manila  was  so  limited  that  we  could  not  pursue 
into  the  interior  the  fleeing  enemy,  we  knew  our  ability  to 
worst  him  should  he  appear  anywhere  in  our  vicinity,  and 
concluded  that  exigencies  compelled  us  to  clear  up  the  field 
which  we  were  confronting  at  Iloilo." 

On  February  8th,  General  Otis,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Washington  to  take  Iloilo,  instructed  General  Miller 
to  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  city  was  bombarded 
on  February  nth,  by  the  Baltimore  ^.nd  Petrel  oi  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  insurgents  retired  before  the  landing  of 
our  troops,  firing  the  city  as  they  retreated.] 
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PART   II. 


STRAINED    KELATIONS    IN    MAKILA, 
January,  1899. 

Introduction. 

The  situation  in  Manila,  which  General  Otis  described 
December  30,  1898,  as  requiring  delicate  manipulation,  had 
daily  grown  more  strained.  On  January  4  General  Otis  pub- 
lished an  amended  form  of  the  President's  cablegram,  already 
issued  by  General  Miller  in  its  original  form. 

" Aguinaldo,'*  says  General  Otis,*  "met  the  proclamation 
by  a  counter  one,  in  which  he  indignantly  protested  against 
the  claim  of  sovereignty  by  the  United  States  in  the  islands, 
which  really  had  been  conquered  from  the  Spaniards  through 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  countrymeij'and  abused  me  for 
my  assumption  of  the  title  of  military  governor.  Even  the 
women  of  Cavite  province,  in  a  document  numerously  signed 
by  them,  gave  me  to  understand  that,  after  all  the  men  were 
killed,  they  were  prepared  to  shed  their  patriotic  blood  for 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  their  country.  The  efforts 
made  by  Aguinaldo  and  his  assistants  made  a  decided  im- 
pression on  the  inhabitants  of  Luzon  outside  of  Manila,  who 
acquired  an  unfavorable  opinion,  to  say  the  least,  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  whom,  of  course,  few  of  them  had  ever  seen.  The 
insurgent  army  was  especially  affected  by  this  tirade  of  abuse 
of  Americans,  but  agreeably  so,  as  it  had  met  and  conquered 
the  soldiers  of  Spain,  and  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  its  invincibility  in  war  with  the  United  States 
troops  cooped  up  in  Manila,  and  whom  it  had  commenced  to 
insult  and  charge  with  cowardice." 

♦  Otis  Report,  page  70. 
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General  Otis  continues  :  * 

"From  August,  1898,  to  the  time  the  treaty  of  Paris 
came  from  the  representatives  of  the  contracting  Govern- 
ments, the  insurgents  had  maintained  their  military  lines 
around  Manila  on  the  plea  that  they  desired  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  soldiers  of  Spain  should  she  return  to  her  late 
possessions.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  treaty  negotiations 
became  known,  the  dishonesty  of  that  plea  became  fully 
apparent.  Then  the  crisis  in  the  insurgent  government  was 
at  hand.  Aguinaldo  and  his  able  adviser,  Mabini,  a  man  who 
had  furnished  the  brains  for  the  radical  element,  and  who.  in 
fact,  was  the  government,  proposed  to  transfer  the  declara- 
tion of  open  hostilities  from  Spain  to  the  United  States. 
This  the  conservative  members  of  the  cabinet  and  congress 
would  not  countenance,  and  the  result  was  their  withdrawal. 
Mabini  was  able  to  form  a  new  cabinet  with  himself  as  Dic- 
tator, and  to  dominate  the  remaining  members  of  congress. 
Independence  was  the  cry,  and  the  extermination  of  the 
Americans  the  determination.  They  then  sought  an  excuse  to 
inaugurate  hostilities,  but  the  United  States  had  kept  strictly 
within  its  legal  rights  and  had  simply  performed  its  inter- 
national obligations.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
some  mark  of  recognition  for  their  government  from  the 
American  authorities,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be  quite 
cunningly  devised.  I  was  addressed  by  so-called  ministers 
of  state  on  diplomatic  subjects,  and  was  visited  by  accredited 
members  of  the  Malolos  government.  The  various  foreign 
consuls  resident  in  Manila  were  officially  informed  by  this 
government  of  its  proceedings  and  furnished  with  copies  of 
its  so-called  decrees.  Never  since  the  time  Aguinaldo 
returned  to  Cavite,  in  May  of  1898,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  masterful  spirit  of  Mabini,  had  he  the  slightest  intention 
to  accept  the  kind  offices  and  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  they  might  be  employed  to  hold  Spain 
throttled   while  he  worked  the    scheme    of    self-aggrandize- 

*  Otis  Report,  page  75. 
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ment.  His  success  was  not  in  the  least  astonishing,  as  *after 
the  various  islands  had  driven  out  the  few  remaining  and 
discouraged  soldiers  of  their  openly  declared  enemy,  they 
naturally  turned  to  Luzon  for  some  form  of  central  govern- 
ment, the  islands  of  the  south  being  well  aware  of  their 
inability  to  maintain  successful  separate  and  distinct  political 
establishments.  The  crude  one  in  process  of  formation  in 
central  Luzon  offered  itself  through  the  visiting  agents  and 
was  accepted  in  part  (notwithstanding  race  animosities  and 
divergent  business  interests),  and  very  probably  because  no 
other  alternative  was  offered.  The  eight  months  of  oppor- 
tunity given  the  ambitious  Tagalo  by  the  hold  on  Spain, 
which  the  United  States  maintained,  was  sufficient  also  for 
him  to  send  his  troops  and  designing  men  into  the  distant 
provinces,  and  hold  the  unarmed  natives  in  subjection  while 
he  imposed  military  authority;  and  thus,  in  December,  1898, 
we  find  in  northern  and  southeastern  Luzon,  in  Mindoro, 
Samar,  Leyte,  Panay,  and  even  on  the  coast  of  Mindanao 
and  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  the  aggressive  Tagalo, 
present  in  person,  and,  whether  civilian  or  soldier,  supreme 
in  authority.  The  success  which  attended  the  political 
efforts  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  close  associates  and  gave  them 
such  sudden  and  unexpected  power  was  not  calculated  to 
induce  them  to  accept  subordinate  positions  in  a  re-estab- 
lished government,  and  the  original  premeditated  intention 
to  control  supremely  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Filipino  people, 
had  become  firmly  fixed.  The  cry  for  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence (really  license  and  despotism,  under  their  governing 
methods)  and  the  vile  aspersions  of  the  motives  of  the 
United  States,  which  they  have  widely  circulated,  have 
served  them  to  stir  up  distrust  and  fear  of  the  American 
among  the  people  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  those 
of  Tagalo  origin.  Then  the  pretext  that  the  United  States 
was  about  to  substitute  itself  for  Spain,  continuing  all  her 
former  governing  abuses,  including  the  imposed  authority  of 
the  hated  friar,  was  resorted  to  and  had  its  effect  on  the  igno- 
rant masses.     Whatever  action  the  United  States  might  now 
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take,  except  to  immediately  withdraw  its  authority  and  sub- 
ject the  people  to  anarchy  and  the  European  vast  property 
interest  in  these  islands  to  destruction,  could  be  so  tortured 
as  to  support  this  pretext.  It  was  eagerly  waited  for  by  the 
now  irresponsible  band  of  conspirators  at  Malolos,  few  of 
whom  had  anything  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  inciting 
hostility.  The  United  States'  proclamation,  issued  on  the 
4th  of  January,  offered  them  the  first  opportunity,  and  was 
the  opportunity  which  they  desired.  No  sooner  was  it  pub- 
lished than  it  brought  out  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  from, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  wretchedly  advised  President 
Aguinaldo^  who,  on  January  5,  issued  the  following."  (See 
Appendix  B,  page  70.) 

In  this  proclamation  Aguinaldo  outlines  his  version  of 
events  from  May  i,  1898,  vehemently  protesting  against  the 
policy  pursued  by  our  government.  He  sums  up  the  insur- 
gents' various  concessions  of  military  positions  ;  denounces 
Admiral  Dewey  for  seizing  the  Filipino  launches,  and  in 
particular  protests  against  the  Iloilo  expedition,  which,  he 
says,  was  sent,  "with  the  purpose  of  acquiring  for  themselves 
the  title  of  conquerers  of  that  portion  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
occupied  by  my  government." 

The  proclamation  closes  :  **  My  government  cannot  remain 
indifferent  in  view  of  such  a  violent  and  aggressive  seizure  of 
a  portion  of  its  territory  by  a  nation  which  has  arrogated  to 
itself  the  title,  champion  of  oppressed  nations.  Thus  it  is 
that  my  government  is  disposed  to  open  hostilities  if  the 
American  troops  attempt  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
Visaya  Islands.  I  denounce  these  acts  before  the  world,  in 
order  that  the  conscience  of  mankind  may  pronounce  its 
infallible  verdict  as  to  who  are  the  true  oppressors  of  nations 
and  the  tormentors  of  human  kind.  Upon  their  heads  be  all 
the  blood  that  is  shed." 

The  later  events  are  recorded  in  the  extracts  given  below  : 
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General  Otis's  Comment  on  Aguinaldo's  Proclamations.  * 

**  The  unmistakable  intention  of  Aguinaldo,  as  shown  in 
these  proclamations,  taken  in  connection  with  the  well-known 
fact  that  what  remains  of  his  congress  was  subservient  to 
Mabini's  dictation,  was  ample  notice  to  the  troops  to  prepare 
for  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  insurgei^t  army. 
Greater  precautionary  measures  were  directed  and  taken  in 
the  way  of  re-distributing  organizations  throughout  the  city, 
in  advancing  and  strengthening  (though  still  far  within  our 
own  mutually  conceded  military  lines)  our  posts  of  observation, 
and  for  the  quick  response  of  the  men  if  summoned  for 
defensive  action.  Otherwise  no  change  in  the  conduct,  con- 
dition, or  temper  of  the  troops  was  observable.  So  quietly 
were  these  precautions  effected  that  Filipino  citizens,  noticing 
the  apparent  indifference  of  our  men,  warned  me  repeatedly 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  sudden,  simultaneous 
attack  of  the  insurgents  within  and  without  the  city,  and 
were  quietly  informed  that  we  did  not  anticipate  any  great 
difficulty.  Another  very  noticeable  proof  of  premeditated 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  was  perceived  in  the 
excitement  manifested  by  the  natives  and  their  removal  in 
large  numbers  from  the  city.  All  avenues  of  exit  were  filled 
with  vehicles  transporting  families  and  household  effects  to 
surrounding  villages.  The  railroad  properties  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost  capacity  in  carrying  the  fleeing  inhabitants 
to  the  north  within  the  protection  of  the  established  insur- 
gent military  lines.  Aguinaldo,  by  written  communications 
and  messages,  invited  his  old-time  friends  to  send  their 
families  to  Malolos,  where  their  safety  was  assured,  but 
Hongkong  was  considered  a  more  secure  retreat  and  was 
taken  advantage  of.  A  carefully  prepared  estimate  showed 
that  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  departed  within  the 
period  of  fifteen  days." 

*  Otis  Report,  page  79. 
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Cable  to  General  Otis  from  Washington.  * 

**  Early  in  the  month  I  had  cabled  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington that  open  hostilities  at  Iloilo  meant  war  throughout 
the  islands,  and  that  I  had  cautioned  General  Miller  and  the 
troops  at  Iloilo  Harbor  ;  and  on  the  ninth  instant  I  received 
a  joint  despatch  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  addressed  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  myself,  convey- 
ing the  instructions  and  suggestions  of  the  President,  which 
were  in  part  as  follows : 

"Am  most  desirous  that  conflict  should  be  avoided.  Your 
statement  that  a  conflict  at  Iloilo  or  at  any  other  southern 
ports  means  war  in  all  the  islands  increases  that  desire. 
Such  conflict  would  be  most  unfortunate  considering  the 
present,  and  might  have  results  unfavorably  affecting  the 
future.  Glad  you  did  not  permit  Miller  to  bring  on  hostilities. 
Time  given  the  insurgents  cannot  injure  us,  and  must  weaken 
and  discourage  them.  They  will  see  our  benevolent  purposes 
and  recognize  that  before  we  can  give  them  good  government 
our  sovereignty  must  be  conceded  and  unquestioned.  Tact 
and  kindness  most  essential  at  this  time.f  .  .  .  We  accepted 
the  Philippines  from  high  duty  in  the  interests  of  their  in- 
habitants, and  for  humanity  and  civilization.  Our  sacrifices 
were  made  with  this  humane  motive.  We  desire  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  seeking  their  peace,  liberty, 
and  pursuit  of  their  highest  good Will  send  com- 
missioners if  you  think  desirable  to  co-operate  with  you  both 
in  your  delicate  task.  They  cannot  leave  here  for  two  weeks 
or  reach  Manila  for  two  months.  ...  If  possible  to  hasten 
repatriation  of  Spanish  soldiers  before  the  treaty  is  ratified 
it  will  be  done.  .  .  .  Hope  good  counsel  will  prevail  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  that  you  will  find  means  to  avoid  blood- 
shed and  restore  tranquillity  to  that  unhappy  island.  How 
is  the  health  of  Miller's  command  ?  " 

*  Otis  Report,  page  79. 

t  In  every  case  omissions  follow  Report. 
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General  Otis's  Reply.* 

'*  When  this  despatch  was  shown  to  Admiral  Dewey  he 
immediately  remarked  that  he  had  recommended  a  commis- 
sion, and  desiring  to  be  in  accord  with  him,  I  cabled  as 
follows  : 

**  Manila,  P.  I.,  yanuary  lo,  1899. 

**  Adjutant-General,  Washington. 

*'  Have  conferred  with  Admiral  Dewey.  We  think  com- 
missioners of  tact  and  discretion  could  do  excellent  work 
here.  Great  difficulty  is  that  leaders  cannot  control  ignorant 
classes.     Health  of  Miller's  command  good. 

"  I  also  cabled  : 

**  Our  troops  well  in  hand  and  confident  that  we  can  meet 
emergencies.  Long  conference  last  night  and  concessions 
asked,  but  insurgents  have  no  definite  idea  of  what  they 
want.  Further  conference  to  be  held.  If  peace  kept  for  a 
few  days  more,  immediate  danger  will  have  passed. 

"The  injunctions  of  his  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  exert  ourselves  to  preserve  the  peace,  had 
an  excellent  effect  upon  the  command.  Officers  and  men, 
confident  of  their  ability  to  successfully  meet  the  declared 
enemy,  were  restless  under  the  restraints  which  had  been 
imposed  and  were  eager  to  avenge  insults  received.  Now 
they  submit  very  quietly  to  the  taunts  and  aggressive  dem- 
onstrations of  the  members  of  the  insurgent  army  who  con- 
tinue to  throng  the  streets  of  the  business  portions  of  the 
city. '' 

Insurgent  Appeal  for  Joint  Commission.* 

"  Subsequent  to  January  5,  and  before  the  President's 
mssage  had  been  received,  I  was  approached  by  influential 
Filipino  gentlemen  ( through  an  agent,   an  American  citizen, 

*  Otis  Report,  page  80.  < 
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they  fearing  that  their  individual  safety  would  be  endangered 
should  they  call  in  person)  who  expressed  a  strong  desire 
for  continued  peace  and  harmonious  settlement  of  difficulties. 
They  asked  me  to  appoint  a  commission  which  could  confer 
with  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Malolos  government,  with  a 
view  to  working  out  a  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  the  conflict- 
ing political  interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  Reply  was 
made  that  the  so-called  Malolos  government  could  not  be 
officially  recognized  by  word  or  act,  but  that  I  would  gladly 
call  a  board  of  officers  to  confer  with  one  which  General 
Aguinaldo  might  appoint.  The  gentlemen  made  two  or 
three  hurried  trips  to  Malolos,  and  on  January  9  I  received 
the  following  communication  : 


Correspondence  between  General  Otis  and  Aguinaldo.* 

*•  Malolos,    yamiary  9,  1899. 
**  Major-General  E.   S.   Otis, 

"  General  of  the  American  Forces  of 
*'  Occupation  in  Manila. 

**  General:  I  have  been  informed  after  the  interview 
between  the  commissioners  of  my  government  and  Mr. 
Carman  that  there  will  be  no  inconvenience  on  your  part  in 
naming,  as  commanding  general,  representatives  that  will  con- 
fer with  those  whom  I  will  name  for  the  same  object. 

**  Although  it  not  being  explained  to  me  the  reason  why 
you  could  not  treat  with  the  commissioners  of  my  govern- 
ment, I  have  the  faculty  for  doing  the  same  with  those  of  the 
commanding  general,  *  who  cannot  be  recognized.'  Never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  peace,  I  have  considered  it  advisable 
to  name,  as  '  commanding  general,'  a  commission  composed 
of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Mr.  Florentino  Flores,  Eufrasio 
Flores,  and  Manuel  Arguelles,  that  they  may  together 
represent  me  and  arrive  at  an   accord  with  those  whom  you 
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will  name,  with  the  object  of  using  such  methods  as  will  nor- 
malize the  actual  situation  created  by  the  attitude  of  your 
government  and  troops. 

"If  you  will  deign  to  attend  to  said  commissioners  and 
through  these  methods  come  to  some  understanding,  *  if  only 
temporary,'  that  will  insure  the  peace  and  harmony  among 
ourselves,  the  Filipino  public  would  reach  a  grateful  glory. 

•*  I  am,  yours,  General,  with  the  highest  consideration, 
your  most  respected  servant, 

**  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

**  Reply  was  at  once  made  to  Aguinaldo's  peculiar  letter, 
and  was  expressed  in  the  following  terms : 

'^  Hdqrs.  Dept.  Pacific    and  eighth  Army  Corps, 
^'  Manila^  F,   /.,    jfanuary  9,    1899. 

''  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

**  Commanding  Revolutionary  Forces,  Malolos,  P.  L 

"  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  communication  of  to-day,  and  am  much  pleased  at  the 
action  you  have  taken.  I  greatly  regret  that  you  have  not 
a  clear  understanding  of  my  position  and  motives,  and  trust 
that  my  explanation,  assisted  by  the  conference  I  have 
invited,  will  make  them  clear  to  you. 

*'  In  my  official  capacity  I  am  merely  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  conduct  its  affairs  under  the 
limits  which  its  Constitution,  laws,  precedents,  and  specific 
instructions  prescribe.  I  have  not  the  authority  to  recog- 
nize any  national  or  civil  power  not  already  formally 
recognized  by  my  government,  unless  specifically  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  instructions  of  .  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason  I  was  unable  to  receive  officially  the 
representatives  of  the  revolutionary  government,  and  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  inability  clear  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  converse  a  few  evenings 
since.  You  will  bear  witness  that  my  course  throughout  my 
entire  official  connection  with  affairs  here  has  been  consistent, 
and  it  has  pained  me  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  receive  and 
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answer  communications  of  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Malolos,  fearing  that  I  might  be  erroneously  charged 
with  lack  of  courtesy. 

**  Permit  me  now  briefly.  General,  to  speak  of  the  serious 
misunderstanding  which  exists  between  the  Filipino  people 
and  the  representativ^es  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  which  I  hope  that  our  commissioners,  by  a  thorough 
discussion,  may  be  able  to  dispel.  I  sincerely  believe  that  all 
desire  peace  and  harmony,  and  yet  by  the  machinations  of 
evil-disposed  persons  we  have  been  influenced  to  think  that 
we  occupy  the  position  of  adversaries.  The  Filipinos  appear 
to  be  of  opinion  that  we  meditate  attack,  while  I  am  under 
the  strict  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
avoid  conflict  in  every  way  possible.  My  troops,  witnessing 
the  earnestness,  the  comparatively  disturbed  and  unfriendly 
attitude  of  the  revolutionary  troops,  and  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Manila,  conclude  that  active  hostilities  have  been  deter- 
mined upon,  although  it  must  be  clearly  within  the  com- 
prehension of  unprejudiced  and  reflecting  minds  that  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Filipino  people  depend  upon  the 
friendly  protection  of  the  United  States.  The  hand  of  Spain 
was  forced,  and  she  has  acknowledged  before  the  whole  world 
that  all  her  claimed  rights  in  this  country  have  departed  by 
due  process  of  law.  This  treaty  acknowledgment,  with  the 
conditions  which  accompany  it,  awaits  ratification  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  action  of  its  Congress 
must  also  be  secured  before  the  Executive  of  that  Government 
can  proclaim  a  definite  policy.  That  policy  must  conform  to 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  expressed  through 
its  representatives  in  Congress.  For  that  action  the  Filipino 
people  should  wait,  at  least,  before  severing  the  existing 
friendly  relations.  I  am  governed  by  a  desire  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Filipino  people  and  shall  continue  to  labor 
with  that  end  in  view.  There  shall  be  no  conflict  of  forces 
if  I  am  able  to  avoid  it ;  and  still  I  shall  endeavor  to  maintain 
a  position  to  meet  all  emergencies  that  may  arise. 
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*'  Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  General,  with  the  highest 
respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

*'E.  S.  Otis, 
**  Major-General,  U.  S.   V.j  Cominandingy 


General  Otis's  Report  of  Joint  Conferences.* 

*'  The  representative  boards  engaged  in  joint  conference  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  the  order  was  issued,  and  had  repeated 
and  prolonged  evening  sessions,  sometimes  extending  far  into 
the  night.  Minutes  of  proceedings  were  kept  and  submitted, 
and  the  various  extended  arguments  indulged  in  were  duly 
reported  to  me  after  the  adjournment  of  each  special  session. 
The  board  representing  the  insurgent  interests  could  not  give 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  qualified  sovereignty, 
measure  of  protection,  or  specific  autonomy  which  it  thought 
should  be  vested  in  or  enjoyed  by  the  respective  governments, 
nor  present  any  practical  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  vexed 
political  problems  which  constantly  arose  in  the  progress  of 
the  discussion.  It  conceded  the  fact  that  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  was  essential  to  the  integrity  and  welfare 
of  the  Islands,  but  could  not  determine  how  that  protection 
should  be  applied  ;  certainly  not  to  the  extent  of  interference 
with  internal  affairs  further  than  the  collection  of  customs, 
possibly,  from  which  source  the  United  States  might  receive 
a  compensation  for  the  protection  furnished.  They  begged 
for  some  tangible  concessions  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment —  one  which  they  could  present  to  the  people  and  which 
might  serve  to  allay  the  excitement.  Nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished without  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty and  certainly  that  could  not  be  done  by  any  existing 
authority. 

**  Finally,  the  conferences  became   theif^object  of  insurgent 
suspicion  and  of  amusement  to  those  who  did  not  wish  bene- 
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ficial  results.  The  newspapers  announced  that  a  peace  com- 
mission was  about  to  be  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  observed  that  the  volunteers  were  not  being  sent  home 
as  the  newspapers  announced  had  been  ordered.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  this  commission  when  one  was  in  session 
already  and  why  were  the  regular  regiments  being  despatched 
from  the  United  States  ?  The  United  States  authorities  were 
merely  endeavoring  to  gain  time  to  place  themselves  in  posi- 
tion to  impose  slavery  upon  the  Filipinos." 

[Note:  —  On  January  25,  General  Otis  wrote  Brigadier- 
General  Hughes  a  letter,*  **  which  he  could  present  if  he  chose 
at  the  next  and  last  conference."  This  letter  explains  the 
mission  of  the  Philippine  Commission  which  was  about  to  be 
appointed  and  which  was  to  come  **  with  full  instructions  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  empowed  to  act  for 
him."     The  letter  goes  on  to  say  : 

"On   January  16,  I  telegraphed  to  Washington  as  follows  : 
**  *  Conditions  improving  ;  confidence  of  citizens  returning ; 
business  active.     Conference  held  Saturday  ;  insurgents  pre- 
sented following  statement,  asking  that  it  be  cabled  :  "  Under- 
signed commissioners  commander  in  chief  of  revolutionary 
army  of  these  islands  state  to  commissioners  of  General  Otis 
that  aspiration  Filipino  people  is  independence,  with  restric- 
tions resulting  from  conditions  which  its  government  agree 
with  American  when  latter  agree  to  officially   recognize  the 
former."         No  conclusion  reached ;  another  conference  to- 
morrow evening.       I    understand    insurgents   wish   qualified 
independence  under  United  States  protection.' 
**To  this  despatch  no  reply  has  been  received." 
In    closing,  General  Otis   states,   *^no  hostile  act  will  be 
inaugurated  by  the  United  States  troops."] 

*  Otis  Report,  page  83. 
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Final  Joint  Conference.* 

**The  commissioners  held  their  final  joint  conference,  I 
think,  on  January  25,  with  the  insurgent  representatives. 
It  was  one  continued  plea  for  some  concession  which  would 
satisfy  the  people.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of  excellent  legal 
ability,  who  had  occupied  an  important  judicial  position  at 
Cebu  under  the  Spanish  government  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  had  recently  arrived  in  Manila,  and  on  the  invitation  of 
Aguinaldo  had  visited  Malolos.  He  was  animated  with  a 
desire  to  restore  harmonious  relations,  or  at  least  to  affect  a 
temporary  peace  until  the  existing  excitement  could  be  allayed, 
when  the  people  might  listen  to  reason.  He  secured  the 
appointment  of  Aguinaldo's  board  and  was  named  thereon  as 
the  most  important  member,  but  he  was  so  circumscribed  by 
specific  instructions  that  he  could  not  accomplish  anything. 
I  charged  him  with  playing  a  false  part,  basing  the  charge  on 
a  knowledge  of  his  legal  requirements.  He  confessed  that  he 
was  fully  aware  of  the  untenable  position  he  occupied,  and  was 
powerless  under  the  circumstances.  He  was  an  adept  at 
legal  friction  and  could  discover  pregnants  both  negative  and 
positive  in  every  international  postulate.  The  appointment 
of  the  President's  commission  had  caused  so  much  specula- 
tion, both  as  to  membership  and  object,  that  I  desired  to 
correct  mistaken  impressions  and  to  take  away  further  oppor- 
tunity for  deliberate  falsehood,  and  knowing  that  this  gentle- 
man still  held  friendly  relations  with  the  Malolos  authorities 
and  desired  to  know  the  truth  in  the  matter,  I  sent  him  the 
following  unofficial  letter  : 

"  Manila,  P.  I.,  February  3,  1899. 
"  Hon.  Florentine  Torres,  Mariila,  P.  I, 

**  My  Dear  Sir  :    I   am  in  receipt  of  a  Washington  dis- 
patch,   dated  the  first   instant,  which  informs  me   that   the 
gentlemen  who  expect  to   serve  on  the  proposed  commission 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will  reach  Hongkong  on  the 
*  Otis  Report,  pages  83-85. 
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2 1  St  of  the  month.       They  will  probably  arrive  here  about 
the  25th. 

**So  many  inaccuracies  have  been  spread  abroad  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  that  I 
desire  to  make  explanation.  They  are  Messrs.  Denby, 
Schurman,  and  Worcester.  Respecting  the  first,  he  is  doubt- 
less well  known  as  the  late  United  States  minister  to  China; 
the  second  is  the  President  of  Cornell  University,  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  learning  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
third  is  Professor  Worcester,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
also  one  of  our  leading  educators  and  who  has  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Philippines,  he  having  spent  some  time 
here.  He  is  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bourns  of  our  health  board,  who 
formerly  made  a  tour  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  interest 
of  science. 

*'  I  am  sure  the  reputation  of  these  gentlemen  will  com- 
mend them  to  the  F'ilipino  people  as  men  of  probity,  ability, 
and  most  humane  sentiments,  having  at  heart  the  interest  of 
that  people.  Admiral  Dewey  and  myself  have  also  been 
placed  on  this  commission — the  Government  following  the 
policy  pursued  with  reference  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  My 
own  inclinations  and  desire  are  not  to  serve  thereon,  being 
simply  a  soldier,  but  I  must  obey  the  commands  of  my 
Government. 

•*It  is  quite  important  that  friendly  relations  be  maintained 
in  every  way  among  all  of  us,  and  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to 
that  end.  A  great  deal  of  friction  has  been  caused  by  the 
action  of  troops,  resulting,  I  am  certain,  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  conditions.  Our  soldiers  are  frequently  insulted 
and  threatened  within  our  own  lines,  but  thus  far  have  quietly 
submitted,  obeying  their  instructions.  If,  however,  these 
threatening  demonstrations  should  proceed  so  far  as  to  en- 
danger life,  I  might  not  be  able  to  hold  them  in  check.  I 
trust  that  the  revolutionary  authorities  will  exercise  every 
endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  demonstrations,  similar  to  those 
witnessed  during  the  past  few  days. 

'*  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

''  E.  S.  Otis." 
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Further  Correspondence  between  Otis  and  Aguinaldo.* 

**  A  few  days  before  the  above  letter  was  written,  and  on 
January  26,  I  was  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Aguinaldo  because  of  the  boldness  with  which  he  therein 
indicated  his  purpose  to  continue  his  assumptions  and 
establish  their  correctness  by  the  arbitrament  of  war.  I 
cabled  it  in  cipher  to  Washington  in  accordance  with  his 
request,  as  it  contained  such  suggestive  announcements  of 
the  course  of  conduct  he  was  likely  to  pursue.  The  cable- 
gram and  my  reply  to  the  communication  are  as  follows  : 

''Manila,  P.  I.,   January  27,  1899. 
^^  Adjutant-General,    Washington, 
**  The  following  received  : 

"  Philippine  National  Government. 

^^ Office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
**Maj.  Gen.  11  S.  Otis, 

"  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Forces 

''of  Occupation  in  Manila  : 
''  My  government  has  promulgated  the  political  constitution 
of  the  Philippine  Republic,  which  is  to-day  enthusiastically 
proclaimed  by  the  people,  because  of  its  conviction  that  its 
duty  is  to  interpret  faithfully  the  aspirations  of  that  people  — 
a  people  making  superhuman  efforts  to  revindicate  their  sove- 
reignty  and  their  nationality  before  the  civilized  powers. 

"To  this  end,  of  the  governments  to-day  recognized  and 
observed  among  cultured  nations,  they  have  adopted  the  form 
of  government  most  compatible  with  their  aspirations,  endea- 
voring to  adjust  their  actions  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of 
right,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  aptitude  for  civil  life. 

"And,  taking  the  liberty  to  notify  your  excellency,  I  confi- 
dentally  hope,  that,  doing  justice  to  the  Philippine  people,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  the  Government  of  your  nation  that 

*  Otis  Report,  page  84. 
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the  desire  of  mine,  upon  being  accorded  official  recognition, 
is  to  contribute  to  the  best  of  its  scanty  ability  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  peace. 

*'  May  God  keep  your  excellency  many  years. 

"  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

'*  (Seal  of  the  Revolutionary  Government 
of  the  Philippines.) 

*^A.   Mabini. 
"Malolos,  Janua7y  2'^,  1899. 

"  Otis. 


''  Hdqrs.  Dept.  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

^^  Manila,  P.  /.,  January  27,  1899. 
**  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

*'  Commanding  Philippine  Revolutionary  Forces, 
''  Malolos,  P,  I. 
**  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  received 
yesterday  a  communication  dated  the  23d  instant,  signed  by 
you  and  purporting  to  be  issued  from  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  foreign  affairs  of  the  '  Philippine  national  government.' 
"  I  am  pleased  to  further  inform  you  that  a  translation  of 
that  communication  into  the  English  language,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  paper,  has  been  cabled  in  full  to  the  United 
States  authorities  at  Washington. 

'•  I  am,  General,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'E.  S.  Otis, 
'^Major-General,  U.  S.   V.,  Commanding.'' 


Indications  of  War.* 

"  During  this  period  rapidly  succeeding  significant  events 
were  fast  approaching  a  state  of  war  and  strongly  indicated 
the  fixed  determination  of  the  insurgent  government  to  drive 
the  United  States  from  Luzon  as  soon  as  it  could  gather  its 
armed  men  in  sufficient  numbers.     It  had  appropriated  the 
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railroad,  every  engine  and  most  of  its  rolling  stock.  It  was 
perfecting  its  intrenchments  around  us,  planting  its  guns, 
concentrating  its  troops,  and  bringing  up  its  army  supplies, 
though  still  publicly  asserting  its  desire  for  peace.  With  the 
cunning  which  it  has  always  attempted  to  practise  in  its 
amateur  diplomacy  it  endeavored  to  force  the  United  States 
to  commit  the  first  physical  act  of  hostility  in  the  way  of 
musketry  fire,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
foreign  public  for  a  seemingly  oppressed  people,  which  it 
falsely  claimed  to  represent.  In  this  it  signally  failed.  The 
knifing  and  attempted  shooting  of  our  picket  sentries  brought 
no  hostile  response,  except  the  killing,  by  the  intended  victim, 
of  the  assassin  who  had  so  dexterously  used  the  knife  on  him. 
The  excitement  within  the  city  was  very  noticeable,  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  'Americano  '  was  the  theme.  No  one  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  any  fixed  determination  but  the  Tagalo. 
All  others  were  watching  for  new  demonstrations  and  waiting 
for  developments.  Manila  is  unparalleled  for  diversity  of 
race  and  babel  of  tongues  ;  also  for  its  grade  of  enlighten- 
ment from  barbaric  ignorance  to  the  highest  civilized  stage. 
Rumors  innumerable  and  of  the  roost  varied  character  filled 
the  atmosphere.  To-day  attack  was  imminent,  and  to-morrow 
friendly  councils  were  about  to  prevail.  One  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  scheming  in  progress  and  the  trend  of 
events  could  not  reach  any  satisfactory  conclusions  on  the 
probabilities  of  war,  and  to  one  unacquainted  therewith  sane 
conclusions  were  impossible.  I  endeavored  to  inform  Admiral 
Dewey  of  the  actual  situation  from  day  to  day,  and  a  few 
extracts  from  hastily  dictated  letters  of  that  time  will  show 
how  hard  it  was  to  formulate  opinion.  These  brief  extracts 
are  also  an  index  to  swiftly  recurring  events.  The  following 
are  furnished : 
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General  Otis's  Daily  Reports  to  Admiral  Dewey.* 

"  Manila,  F.  /.,  January  i6,  1899. 

**  I  have  been  too  busy  to  write,  but  had  there  been  any- 
thing special  to  communicate  should  have  done  so.  The  city 
is  now  very  quiet  and  people  are  again  appearing  on  the 
streets,  seemingly  confident  that  no  immediate  disturbances 
are  likely  to  ensue.  .  .  .  f 

"  Our  conferences  with  General  Aguinaldo's  commissioners 
are  still  in  progress.  The  commissioners  had  a  long  session 
on  Saturday  evening  and  meet  again  to-morrow  evening. 
The  conferences  seem  to  have  quieted  the  atmosphere  very 
much.  The  Malolos  Congress  on  Saturday,  I  understand, 
disposed  of  some  radical  questions  by  vote.  Indications  are 
that  the  United  States  Government  received  favorable  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  look  for  anything  to  develop  in  the  next 
few  days,  but  we  are  obliged  to  keep  up  constant  vigilance. 

'*  January  19,  1899. 
"...  Everything  remains  quiet  in  the  city.  It  was  rumored 
this  morning  that  insurgents  say  we  are  only  trying  to  pro- 
long our  conference  until  we  can  receive  more  troops,  and 
that  the  commission  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  by  the 
President  is  only  another  ruse  to  gain  time.  Their  army 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  excited  and  is  considering  the  mat- 
ter whether  it  would  not  be  policy  to  destroy  us  all  at  once, 
before  we  can  get  any  more  soldiers.  All  this  may  be  called 
street  rumor,  but  it  is  very  actively  circulated.  The  insur- 
gent army  is  becoming  very  tired  of  doing  nothing  and  de- 
mands blood.  Business  is  being  transacted  as  usual :  a  good 
many  people  on  the  streets  and  quite  a  number  returning 
again  to  town. 


"*  Otis  Report,  page  88. 

t  In  every  case  omissions  follow  report. 
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"  January  21,  1899. 

"I  was  very  sorry  when  I  learned  yesterday  that  you  had 
withdrawn  the  Monterey  and  Concord.  I  said  last  night  that 
there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  trouble.  By  that  expres- 
sion.! meant  that  there  would  be  no  outbreak  for  a  day  or  two. 
From  my  information  this  morning  I  am  convinced  that  the 
insurgents  intend  to  try  their  hand  in  a  very  short  time  — 
how  soon  I  cannot  tell.  They  will  not  now  permit  us  to  cross 
their  lines  and  have  been  very  insulting  to  our  officers,  calling 
to  them  that  very  shortly  they  would  give  us  battle.  My  best 
information  is  that  they  have  fully  determined  to  attack  both 
outside  and  within  the  city  before  our  additional  troops 
arrive,  and  the  least  spark  may  start  a  conflagration.  Your 
war  vessels  placed  as  formerly  will  not  incite  them  to  an 
attack,  but  will  add  to  their  fears  of  success  in  case  they 
begin  it.  They  are  no  longer  amenable  to  reason  :  the  lower 
elements  have  gained  control  and  their  congress  is  powerless 
to  manage  them.  The  best  Filipinos  in  the  city  say  that  they 
are  going  to  attack  the  city,  and  that  they  will  do  it  very  soon, 
entertaining  the  insane  idea  that  they  can  drive  us  out. 
Should  they  attack  the  fight  will  be  over  before  your  vessels 
can  reach  the  points  where  they  were  formerly  placed. 

''  I  am  sending  out  to-day  for  Iloilo  a  transport  with  600 
discharged  native  Spanish  soldiers  who  live  in  the  southern 
islands,  and  am  trying  to  get  rid  of  about  1,500  of  these 
native  troops  whose  homes  are  in  Luzon.  They  are  all  insur- 
gents now  and  give  us  trouble  in  the  city. 

^^  January  23,  1899. 
**  .  .  .  No  exciting  developments  this  morning.  Another 
conference  was  held  yesterday  between  Aguinaldo's  and  our 
representatives,  resulting  in  very  little.  It  was  adjourned 
until  next  Wednesday.  Aguinaldo  is  insisting  upon  the 
recognition  of  independence  and  the  return  of  the  Abbie  and 
the  launches.  I  understand  that  the  Malolos  Congress 
passed  the  proposed  constitution  with  the  clause  inserted 
which  Mabini  insisted  on,  viz.,  *  Placing  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  Aguinaldo  to  declare  war.' 
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*'  The  city  is  very  quiet.  Yesterday  we  got  rid  of  276  of 
the  discharged  Spanish  native  troops,  sending  them  down  the 
bay.  We  have  still  remaining  315  of  the  Macabebes  who  are 
afraid  to  go  out  of  Manila,  and  about  300  other  natives  who 
want  to  stay  here. 

''  I  had  a  long  talk  with  General  Rios  yesterday.  He  says 
there  are  24  officers,  with  servants,  on  his  vessel,  and  consid- 
erable money,  which  he  would  like  to  have  remain  here,  and 
71  passengers,  besides  the  soldiers  and  crew;  that,  the 
officers  belong  to  organizations  which  have  been  disbanded, 
and  that  they  came  here  with  their  families  and  property 
with  the  intention  of  going  back  to  Spain  by  first  available 
transport  at  their  own  expense,  and  he  does  not  want  the 
soldiers  or  troops  to  land.  I  have  directed  the  captain  of 
the  port  to  land  the  officers  and  passengers,  and  to  keep  the 
vessel  in  the  harbor  .  .  ,  Nothing  this  morning  from  Wash- 
ington. The  despatch  of  yesterday  directed  me  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  have  insurgents  release  Spanish  prisoners 
whom  they  hold.  I  replied  that  my  influence  was  not  great 
at  present,  and  that  I  had  made  such  an  effort  to  release  the 
Spanish  priests  that  I  was  now  accused  of  being  in  partner- 
ship with  the  archbishop. 

^^ January  24,  1899. 
"  Things  look  a  little  ominous  to-day.  You  have  undoubt- 
edly seen  in  the  papers  an  account  of  yesterday's  affair  at 
Malolos,  viz.,  The  proclaiming  of  the  constitution,  the  pro- 
claiming of  Aguinaldo  as  president,  captain-general,  and 
everything  else,  and  the  speech  delivered  by  Paterno,  in 
which  he  announced  that  they  would  drive  the  invader  from 
the  soil.  Everything  points  to  their  determination  to  attack 
us,  if  they  can  persuade  themselves  that  they  can  do  so  suc- 
cessfully, before  the  regular  regiments  arrive.  This  is  con- 
firmed in  a  great  many  ways,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  policy 
on  which  they  are  at  present  proceeding.  They  may  succeed 
in  burning  a  portion  of  the  town,  but  little  less,  I  imagine. 
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''^January  25,  1899. 

*•  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  morning.  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  war  is  over  for  the  present.  The  insurgents 
would  attack  at  once  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  their 
efforts  would  meet  with  success.  The  leading  Filipinos  of 
the  city  are  afraid  to  come  near  me  and  are  in  a  very  excited 
condition.  They  know  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  at  any 
moment,  and  we  are  holding  all  troops  well  in  hand  con- 
stantly. The  business  men  of  all  nationalities  are  intently 
watching  developments.  The  revolutionary  government 
seems  to  be  in  the  ascendancy,  and  our  former  Filipino 
friends  who  favored  annexation  a  short  time  ago  are,  for 
personal  safety,  giving  a  sort  of  adherence  to  the  Malolos 
Government.  All  this  I  fully  know,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
which  I  can  tell  you  first  opportunity,  but  which  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  write. 

**  The  Cavite  Filipinos  went  out  to  join  the  insurgent  ranks 
during  the  inspection  and  review  of  that  zone  by  their  secre- 
tary of  war  —  at  least  so  I  think  —  and  they  can  quickly  go 
back  to  the  ranks  at  any  time  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

'^February  3,  1899. 

"  One  of  the  .  .  .  launches  arrived  yesterday,  cleared  from 
Hongkong ;  she  is  one  of  the  three  of  which  .  .  .  wrote, 
and  concerning  which  I  reported  that  from  information 
received  here  I  was  quite  certain  was  about  to  bring  arms. 
Upon  arrival  here  her  cargo  tallied  with  her  manifest  and  she 
was  apparently  all  right.  .  .  . 

**  The  officer  in  charge  explained  that  she  was  about  two 
days  late  in  arriving,  owing  to  bad  weather,  which  compelled 
her  to  lie  off  coast.  These  two  days  gave  her  time  to  run  to 
the  coast  and  discharge.  .   .  . 

**  Yesterday  afternoon  General  MacArthur,  whose  troops 
north  of  the  Pasig  have  experienced  trouble  with  the  insur- 
gents who  have  passed  over  his  lines,  sent  Major  Strong,  his 
adjutant-general,  out  to  the  officer  in  command  to  demand  an 
explanation.     Strong  on  passing  our  lines,  was  placed  under 
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a  strong  insurgent  guard  and  taken  to  Mandaloyan,  a  point 
on  the  Pasig  across  the  San  Juan  River.  There  he  found 
the  officer  in  charge  and  quite  a  considerable  insurgent  force 
taking  from  several  boxes  a  quantity  of  new  revolvers  and 
Mauser  rifles  which  had  just  been  received.  Spanish  prisoners 
were  there  (the  Spanish  prisoners  whom  the  insurgents  hold) 
putting  the  parts  of  the  rifles  together  and  making  them 
ready  for  distribution.   .  .  . 

**  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  friction  along  the  lines  the 
past  two  days,  and  we  will  be  unable  to  tamely  submit  to  the 
insulting  conduct  and  threatening  demonstrations  of  these 
insurgents  much  longer.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  the 
chief  men  of  the  insurgent  government  desire  to  avoid  any 
conflict  at  present ;  possibly  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
expecting  to  receive  arms  very  soon,  possibly  because  they 
fear  they  may  not  be  successful  at  the  present  time,  and 
possibly  because  they  may  have  a  belief  that  they  can  secure 
what  they  desire  without  conflict.  They  are  constantly  ask- 
ing me  to  make  concessions,  that  they  may  be  able  to  control 
their  troops.  They  have  seized  a  number  of  our  men,  and 
some,  I  think,  inside  of  our  lines.  Yesterday  I  sent  Lieuten- 
ant Haan,  of  the  Engineers  Corps,  to  Malolos,  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  men  ;  he  did  not  return  last  evening,  but 
telegraphed  me  from  Malolos  that  he  would  explain  his 
delay  on  his  return  which  he  intimated  would  be  to-day. 

"The  city  is  quiet,  though  there  is  avast  amount  of  under- 
lying excitement.  We  are  constantly  losing  our  employees. 
Yesterday  seven  of  our  men  at  Malacanan  quarters  left  us 
suddenly  to  join  the  insurgents,  so  we  are  now  very  short- 
handed.  They  stole  and  took  with  them  whatever  they  could 
find  of  value,  one  of  them  driving  out  of  the  lines  Colonel 
Barry's  carriage,  which  we  consider  lost  property. 


'*  Notwithstanding  these  ominous  signs,  unremitting  exer- 
tions were  continually  being  made  for  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  afifairs.     On  the  nth  of  January  I  sent  my  adjutant-general, 
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Colonel  Barry,  to  Malolos,  directing  him  to  bear  a  written 
message  to  Aguinaldo,  procure  a  personal  interview  with  him 
if  possible,  acquaint  him  fully  with  the  efforts  we  were  making 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  impress  upon  him  the  necessity 
for  more  conservative  action  on  the  part  of  his  troops.  At 
this  time  a  visit  by  an  officer  at  the  insurgent  capital  was  not 
considered  an  agreeable  pastime,  as  he  was  liable  to  receive 
gross  insults.  Colonel  Barry,  however,  met  with  little  diffi- 
culty, presented  himself  at  Aguinaldo's  headquarters,  and 
requested  of  his  secretary  permission  to  pay  his  respects  in 
person,  stating  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  important  com- 
munication concerning  which  General  Otis  desired  him  to 
confer  with  the  general.  Aguinaldo's  secretary  received  the 
letter,  stating  that  he  would  present  it  and  make  known  Gen- 
eral Otis's  request  Soon  after  he  returned,  conveying  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo's  regrets  that  press  of  business  did  not  permit 
him  to  accord  the  personal  interview  as  requested,  and  the 
colonel  was  referred  to  President  Mabini,  of  the  cabinet. 
Mabini  received  him  graciously,  and  quite  a  lengthy  interview 
followed.  Mabini  assured  him,  in  substance,  that  the  insur- 
gent government  had  exerted  itself  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Americans  :  had  thus  far  succeeded  :  that  it 
would  continue  to  make  exertion  to  this  end,  but  that  it  could 
not  control  its  people  beyond  a-certain  point,  as  they  were 
greatly  excited  :  that  his  government  would  do  all  in  its  power 
to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  pending  difficulties.  The 
communication  which  Colonel  Barry  presented  was  the  one 
of  January  9,  in  response  to  Aguinaldo's  letter  of  that  date,  in 
which  he  announced  the  appointment  of  the  insurgent  com- 
mission and  which  appears  on  a  former  page." 


Correspondence  Just  lief  ore  the  Outbreak.* 

**  Note  of    Explanation.  —  During    the  latter    part    of 
January    the    insurgents    along   their   established  lines   and 

*  Senate  Document  208,  page  66. 
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within  the  city  exhibited  increased  aggressiveness,  assuming 
a  defiant  attitude,  so  much  so  that  our  troops  were  gathered 
well  in  hand  to  meet  any  demonstration  which  might  be 
attempted.  Insurgent  armed  parties  entered  far  within  our 
lines  and  defied  our  troops  to  resist  their  approaches.  To 
arrest  these  proceedings,  our  officers,  and  citizens  of  Manila 
connected  with  the  insurgent  government,  were,  sent  to  in- 
surgent general  officers  at  various  places  along  their  lines  to- 
request  that  they  keep  their  men  in  check,  which  the  latter 
invariably  promised  to  do,  paying,  however,  little  heed  to  the: 
promises.  On  February  i,  a  small  detachment  belonging  to- 
our  engineer  company  was  arrested  within  our  territory  and 
sent  to  Malolos.  This  act  brought  on  the  following  corres- 
pondence : 

*'Hdqrs.  Dept.  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

'' Manila  ' P,  I, ^  February  2,  1899., 
''General  Em  I  Lio  Aguinaldo, 

**  Commanding  Filipino  Revolutionary  Forces,  Malolos. 

**  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  smalF 
party  of  engineers,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and  four  privates,, 
who  are  engaged  in  making  surveys  for  the  completion  of 
the  map  of  Manila,  which  the  Engineer  Corps  is  now  busy  in 
perfecting,  has  been  missing  for  two  or  three  days  and  is 
reported  to  be  confined  in  Malolos.  The  detachment  was 
sent  out  to  do  work  within  the  city  and  suburban  lines. 
Why  they  were  arrested  I  do  not  understand,  nor  can  I  im- 
agine for  what  reason  they  are  held  at  Malolos.  I  am  also' 
informed  that  a  citizen  connected  with  Harper's  Weekly^ 
newspaper  of  New  York,  engaged  in  taking  views  for  that 
paper,  has  also  been  arrested  and  held  as  prisoner.  I  know 
nothing  of  this  except  from  report,  nor  do  I  know  who  the 
man  is.  I  am  also  informed  that  a  private  soldier  who  went 
beyond  tHe  lines  without  authority,  and  for  what  motive  I  do 
not  know,  is  also  held  as  prisoner. 

"I  send  my  staff  officer,  Lieutenant  Haan,  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  to  make  inquiries  ♦and  request  your  action  in  this 
matter. 
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**  I  am  doing  everything  possible  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
avoid  all  friction  until  the  Filipino  people  can  be  made  fully- 
acquainted  with  the  sentiment,  and  intentions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  when  I  am  confident  they  will  appreciate 
the  endeavors  of  the  United  States  and  will  again  look  upon 
that  country  as  their  friend  and  protector.  I  also  fully 
believe  that  the  present  unrest  is  the  result  of  the  machina- 
tions of  evil-disposed  persons. 

*'  I  am,  General,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'E.  S.  Otis, 
'^Major-General^  U.  S,  K,  Commanding: 


"  Malolos,  I'ebruary  4,  1899. 
**  Major-General  Otis, 

"  Chief  of  the  Forces  of  Occupation  of  Manila  and  Cavite. 

**  General  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  2,  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  that  the  sergeant  and  four  American  sol- 
diers of  the  Engineer  Corps,  to-day  liberated,  were  detained 
within  our  territory,  beyond  our  advanced  lines  on  Solis 
Street,  examining  our  intrenchments  and  defences  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  200  meters. 

"  The  said  individuals  carried  a  revolver,  knives,  a  compass, 
plans  of  Manila  and  its  suburbs,  a  book  with  topographical 
notes,  a  measuring  tape,  a  machete,  two  penknives,  scales,  etc. 

"  I  deeply  regret  that  these  soldiers  have  been  taken  within 
•our  lines,  according  to  the  testimony  of  our  officers'  witnesses 
of  our  detention,  inasmuch  as  there  exists  a  decree,  dated 
October  20,  which  prohibits  all  foreigners  from  approaching 
our  defensive  works,  taking  photographic  views  of  the  same, 
drawing  plans,  or  entering  our  territory  with  arms,  although 
free  transit  is  permitted  to  all  who  are  unarmed. 

"The  correspondent  of  Harper's  Weekly  was  arrested  in 
San  Juan  del  Monte  taking  photographic  views,  and  the  proof 
of  this  is  that  in  care  of  Colonel  Miguel  he  has  been  sent  his 
camera  and  his  horse. 

**I  must  state  that  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Filipino  people  for  the  Americans  the  said  soldiers  have  not 
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been  imprisoned,  but  detained  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  decree  of  October  20  last.  They  have  been  lodged  in 
the  Gobierno  Militar  and  have  been  issued  the  daily  rations 
of  our  officers.  If  they  have  been  uncomfortable  it  is  due  to 
the  excessive  sobriety  of  our  race  and  soldiers,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  eat  but  little  and  sleep  on  the  hard  ground. 

**With  these  explanations  I  believe,  General,  you  will 
understand  the  motive  for  the  detention  of  your  soldiers 
to-day  liberated,  and  who  have  been  treated  with  all  due  con- 
sideration. 

"  I  therefore  hope  that  your  determination  may  be  another 
motive  on  which  to  base  our  friendly  relations  with  the  great 
American  Republic,  and  in  consideration  of  this  I  also  decree 
the  liberty  of  the  correspondent  referred  to. 

"  I  am,  General,  as  ever,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Emilio  Aguinaldo." 
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Appendix  A. 

Unamended  Cablegram  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  Executive  Mansion, 
*'  Washington y  December  21,  1898. 
"  To  THE  Secretary  of  War. 

**  Sir  :  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Manila  by  the  United  States  naval  squadron  commanded 
by  Rear  Admiral  Dewey,  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
city  and  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces,  practically 
effected  the  conquest  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  sus- 
pension of  Spanish  sovereignty  therein. 

'*With  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries 
at  Paris  on  the  loth  instant,  and  as  a  result  of  the  victories 
of  American  arms,  the  future  control,  disposition,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  fulfilment  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  thus 
acquired  and  the  responsible  obligations  of  government  thus 
assumed,  the  actual  occupation  and  administration  of  the 
entire  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands  becomes  immediately 
necessary,  and  the  military  government  heretofore  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  in  the  city,  harbor,  and  bay  of 
Manila  is  to  be  extended  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the 
whole  of  the  ceded  territory. 

"  In  performing  this  duty  the  military  commander  of  the 
United  States  is  enjoined  to  make  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  that  in  succeeding  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain,  in  severing  the  former  political  relations  of  the 
inhabitants  and  in  establishing  a  new  political  power,  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  exerted  for  the  secur- 
ing of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  of  the  islands 
and  for  the  confirmation  of  all  their  private  rights  and  rela- 
tions. It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  of 
occupation   to  announce  and   proclaim  in    the   most    public 
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manner  that  we  come  not  as  invaders  or  conquerors,  but  as 
friends  to  protect  the  natives  in  their  homes,  in  their  employ- 
ments, and  in  their  personal  and  religious  rights.  All 
persons  who  either  by  active  aid,  or  by  honest  submission, 
co-operate  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  give 
effect  to  these  beneficent  purposes  will  receive  the  reward  of 
its  support  and  protection.  All  others  will  be  brought  within 
the  lawful  rule  we  have  assumed,  with  firmness,  if  need  be, 
but  without  severity,  so  far  as  may  be  possible. 

"  Within  the  absolute  domain  of  military  authority,  which 
necessarily  is  and  must  remain  supreme  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tory until  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise 
provide,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  territory  in  respect  to 
private  rights  and  property  and  the  repression  of  crime  are 
to  be  considered  as  continuing  in  force  and  to  be  administered 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  so  far  as  practicable.  The  opera- 
tions of  civil  and  municipal  government  are  to  be  performed 
by  such  officers  as  may  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  by  officers  chosen, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands. 

'*  While  the  control  of  all  the  public  property  and  the  rev- 
enues of  the  state  passes  with  the  cession,  and  while  the  use 
and  management  of  all  public  means  of  transportation  are 
necessarily  reserved  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
private  property,  whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  corpor- 
ations, is  to  be  respected  except  for  cause  duly  established. 
The  taxes  and  duties  heretofore  payable  by  the  inhabitants 
to  the  late  government  become  payable  to  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  unless  it  be  seen  fit  to  substitute  for  them 
other  reasonable  rates  or  modes  of  contribution  to  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  whether  general  or  local.  If 
private  property  be  taken  for  military  use,  it  shall  be  paid  for 
when  possible  in  cash,  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  when  payment 
in  cash  is  not  practicable,  receipts  are  to  be  given.  All 
ports  and  places  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  will 
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be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  friendly  nations.  All  goods 
and  wares  not  prohibited  for  military  reasons  by  due 
announcement  of  the  military  authority  will  be  admitted  upon 
payment  of  such  duties  and  other  charges  as  shall  be  in  force 
at  the  time  of  their  importation. 

**  Finally,  it  should  be  the  earnest  and  paramount  aim  of 
the  military  administration  to  win  the  confidence,  respect, 
and  affection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  by  assur- 
ing them  in  every  possible  way  that  full  measure  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberties  which  is  the  heritage  of  free 
peoples,  and  by  proving  to  them  that  the  mission  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  benevolent  assimilation,  substituting 
the  mild  sway  of  justice  and  right  for  arbitrary  rule.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  this  high  mission,  supporting  the  temperate 
administration  of  affairs  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  gov- 
erned, there  must  be  sedulously  maintained  the  strong  arm 
of  authority,  to  repress  disturbance  and  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  to  the  bestowal  of  the  blessings  of  good  and  stable 
government  upon  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  under 
the  free  flag  of  the  United  States. 

"William  McKinley." 


Appendix  B. 
Proclamations  Issued  by  Aguinaldo,  January  5,  1899.* 

**  The  government  of  the  Philippines  has  considered  it  its 
duty  to  set  forth  to  the  civilized  powers  the  facts  determining 
the  rupture  of  its  amicable  relations  with  the  army  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  these  islands,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  thereby  reach  the  conviction  that  I,  for  my  part, 
have  done  everything  possible- to  avoid  it,  although  at  the 
cost  of  many  rights  uselessly  sacrificed. 

**  After  the  naval  combat,  which  occurred  on  May  i  of 
last  year,  between  the  Spanish  squadron  and  that  of  America, 
the  commander  of  the  latter  consented  to  return  from  Hong- 
kong  to   this    beloved  soil,  and    he   distributed  among   the 

*  Otis  Report,  1899,  pages  76-79. 
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Filipinos  some  rifles  found  in  the  arsenal  at  Cavite,  doubt- 
less with  the  intention  of  re-establishing  the  revolution, 
somewhat  quieted  by  the  convention  at  Biac-na-Bato,  in 
order  to  have  the  Filipinos  on  his  side. 

"  The  people,  influenced  by  the  declaration  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  understood  the  necessity  of 
fighting  for  their  liberty,  feeling  sure  that  Spain  would  be 
destroyed  and  rendered  incapable  of  leading  them  along  the 
road  to  prosperity  and  progress.  The  Filipinos  hailed  my 
advent  with  joy,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  proclaimed 
leader  on  account  of  the  services  which  I  had  rendered  in  the 
former  revolution. 

*'  Then  all  the  Filipinos  without  distinction  of  classes  took 
arms,  and  every  province  hastened  to  expel  from  its  frontiers 
the  Spanish  forces.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  short  a  period  of  time,  my  government 
rules  the  whole  of  Luzon,  the  Visayan  Islands,  and  a  part  of 
Mindanao. 

**  Although  the  North  Americans  took  no  part  in  these 
military  operations,  which  cost  no  little  blood  and  gold,  my 
government  does  not  disavow  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  squadron  and  the  gift  of  some  rifles  from  the 
arsenal  to  my  people  influenced  the  progress  of  our  arms  to 
some  extent.  It  was  also  taken  for  granted  that  the  Ameri- 
can forces  would  necessarily  sympathize  with  the  revolution 
which  they  had  managed  to  encourage,  and  which  had  saved 
them  much  blood  and  great  hardships  ;  and,  above  all,  we 
entertained  absolute  confidence  in  the  history  and  traditions 
of  a  people  which  fought  for  its  independence  and  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  which  posed  a^  the  champion  liberator  of 
oppressed  peoples  ;  we  felt  ourselves  under  the  safe-guard  of 
a  free  people. 

''The  Americans  seeing  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Filipino  people,  disembarked  forces  at  the  town  of  Paranaque, 
and  took  up  positions  all  along  the  line  occupied  by  my  troops, 
as  far  as  Maytubig,  taking  possession  of  many  trenches  con- 
structed by  my  people,  by  the  employment  of  astuteness,  not 
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unaccompanied  by  violence.  They  forced  a  capitulation  of 
the  garrison  at  Manila,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was  invested 
by  my  troops,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  the  first  attack. 
In  this  I  took  a  very  active  part,  although  I  was  not  notified, 
my  forces  reaching  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of  Malate,  Ermita, 
Paco,  Sampaloe,  and  Tondo. 

**  Notwithstanding  these  services,  and  although  the  Span- 
iards would  not  have  surrendered  but  for  the  fact  that  my 
troops  had  closed  every  avenue  of  escape  to  the  towns  of  the 
interior,  the  American  generals  not  only  ignored  me  entirely 
in  the  stipulations  for  capitulation,  but  also  requested  that  my 
forces  should  retire  from  the  port  of  Cavite  and  the  suburbs 
of  Manila. 

**  I  represented  to  the  American  generals  the  injustice  done 
me,  and  requested  in  friendly  terms  that  they  should  at  least 
expressly  recognize  my  co-operation,  but  they  utterly  declined 
to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  being  always  desirous  of  showing 
friendliness  and  good  feeling  towards  those  who  called  them- 
selves liberators  of  the  Philippine  people,  I  ordered  my  troops 
to  evacuate  the  port  of  Cavite  and  the  suburbs  of  Ermita, 
Malate,  Sampaloe,  and  Tondo,  retaining  only  a  portion  of  the 
suburb  of  Paco. 

**  In  spite  of  these  concessions,  not  many  days  passed 
before  Admiral  Dewey,  without  any  reason  whatever,  arrested 
our  steam  launches,  which  had  been  plying  in  the  bay  of 
Manila  with  his  express  consent.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
I  received  a  letter  from  General  Otis,  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  of  occupation,  demanding  that  I  should  withdraw 
my  forces  beyond  the  lines  marked  on  a  map  which  he  also 
sent  me,  and  which  showed  within  the  lines  the  town  of 
Pandacan,  and  the  hamlet  of  Singalong,  which  never  have 
belonged  to  the  municipal  area  of  Manila  and  its  suburbs. 

*'  In  view  of  this  unjustifiable  attitude  of  both  American 
leaders,  I  summoned  a  council  of  my  generals  and  asked  the 
advice  of   my  cabinet,  and  nformity  with   the  opinion 

of  both  bodies  I  named  commissioners,  who  placed  themselves 
in  communication  with  these  Americans.     Although  Admiral 
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Dewey  received  in  an  insolent  manner  and  with  aggressive 
phrases  my  commissioners,  whom  he  did  not  permit  to  speak, 
I  yielded  to  the  friendly  suggestions  of  General  Otis,  with- 
drawing ray  forces  to  the  desired  line  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  contact  with  his  troops.  This  gave  rise  to  many 
misunderstandings,  but  I  hoped  that  once  the  Paris  conference 
was  at  an  end  my  people  would  obtain  the  independence  prom- 
ised them  by  the  consul-general  in  Singapore,  Mr.  Pratt,  and 
that  the  friendship  formerly  assured  and  proclaimed  in  mani- 
festoes and  speeches  would  be  established  by  the  American 
generals  who  have  reached  these  shores. 

**  But  it  did  not  turn  out  thus.  The  said  general  accepted 
my  concessions  in  favor  of  peace  and  friendship  as  indications 
of  weakness.  Thus  it  is  that  with  rising  ambition,  they  ordered 
forces  from  Iloilo,  on  December  26,  with  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  for  themselves  the  title  of  conquerors  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands  occupied  by  my  government. 

*'  Such  procedures,  so  foreign  to  the  dictates  of  culture 
and  the  usages  observed  by  civilized  nations,  gave  me  the 
right  to  act  without  observing  the  usual  rules  of  intercourse. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  be  correct  to  the  end,  I  sent  to 
General  Otis  commissioners,  charged  to  solicit  him  to  desist 
from  his  rash  enterprise,  but  they  were  not  listened  to. 

**  My  government  cannot  remain  indifferent  in  view  of  such 
a  violent  and  aggressive  seizure  of  a  portion  of  its  territory 
by  a  nation  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  title,  champion 
of  oppressed  nations.  Thus  it  is  that  my  government  is  dis- 
posed to  open  hostilities  if  the  American  troops  attempt  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  Visaya  Islands.  I  denounce 
these  acts  before  the  world,  in  order  that  the  conscience  of 
mankind  may  pronounce  its  infallible  verdict  as  to  who  are 
the  true  oppressors  of  nations  and  the  tormentors  of  human 
kind. 

"  Upon  their  heads  be  all  the  blood  that  may  be  shed. 

**  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 
''  Malolos,   January  5,   1899. 
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"  A  number  of  copies  of  this  unfortunate  declaration  were 
speedily  sent  out  for  circulation  among  the  people,  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  recall  them  and  substitute  an  amended 
edition,  but  a  few  had  found  their  way  to  Manila  and  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  citizens.  That  evening  the  in- 
surgent newspaper  entitled  *The  Herald  of  the  Revolution/ 
published  a  supplement  in  which  the  following  appeared: 

*'  Official  Manifesto  of  the  President  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government. 

*'  To  my  brothers  the  Filipinos,  and  to  all  the  respectable 
consuls  and  other  foreigners : 

*' A  proclamation  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Otis,  Major-General  of  the 
United  States  Volunteers,  appeared  in  the  Manila  papers  yes- 
terday, compelled  me  to  issue  the  present,  with  a  view  to 
expose  to  all  who  read  and  understand  the  present  document 
my  most  solemn  protest  against  the  whole  contents  of  the 
said  proclamation,  the  duties  of  my  conscience  toward  my 
God,  my  political  compromises  toward  my  beloved  people, 
and  my  private  and  official  relationship  with  the  United  States 
nation,  all  of  which  forced  me  to  do  so. 

**  The  General  Otis  called  himself  in  the  said  proclamation 
military  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  protest  one 
and  a  thousand  times,  with  all  the  energy  of  my  soul,  against 
such  authority. 

"  I  solemnly  declare  that  neither  at  Singapore,  Hongkong, 
nor  here  in  the  Philippines  did  I  ever  agree,  by  word  or  in  writ- 
ing, to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  America  in  this  our  lovely 
country.  On  the  contrary,  I  declare  that  I  returned  to  these 
islands,  transported  by  the  United  States  man-of-war,  on  the 
19th  of  May  last,  with  the  decided  and  firm  intention  to  fight 
the  Spaniards  in  order  to  reconquer  our  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. I  have  thus  declared  in  my  official  proclamation  dated 
May  24,  and  I  have  likewise  published  in  a  manifesto,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Filipino  people  on  the  12th  of  June  last,  when 
in  my  native  village  of  Kawil,  I  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
our  holy  national   flag  as  a  sacred  emblem  of  that   sublime 
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aspiration,  and  finally,  so  it  was  confirmed  by  the  American 
General,  Mr.  Merritt,  antecessor  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Otis,  in  the 
manifest  that  he  addressed  to  the  Filipino  people  days  before 
he  intimated  the  Spanish  general,  Mr.  Jaudenes,  the  surren- 
der of  the  city  of  Manila,  in  which  manifest  he  clearly  and 
positively  said  that  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  came  here  to  give  us  our  liberty  and  destroy  the  bad 
rule  of  the  Spanish  Government.  To  say  all  at  a  time, 
nationals  and  foreigners  are  witnesses  that  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  stationed  here  have  acknowledged  the 
fact  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Filipinos,  whose  flag  has 
triumphantly  crossed  our  sea  before  the  eyes  ot  the  foreign 
nations  here  represented  by  the  respective  consuls. 

"  As  in  General  Otis's  proclamation,  he  alluded  to  some 
instructions  edited  by  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  referring  to  the  administration  of  the  matters 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  I,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  root  and 
fountain  of  all  justice,  and  that  of  all  the  right  which  has 
been  visibly  granted  to  me  to  direct  my  dear  brothers  in  the 
difficult  work  of  our  regeneration,  protest  most  solemnly 
against  this  intrusion  of  the  United  States  Government  on 
the  sovereignty  of  these  islands. 

"  I  equally  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  Filipino  people, 
against  the  said  intrusion  because  as  they  have  granted  their 
vote  of  confidence  appointing  me  president  of  the  nation, 
although  I  don't  consider  that  I  deserve  such,  therefore  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  defend  to  death  its  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

"  Finally,  I  protest  against  such  an  unexpected  act  of 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  these  islands,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  proceedings  which  I  have  in  my  possession 
with  regard  to  my  relationship  with  the  United  States 
authorities,  which  unmistakably  prove  that  the  United  States 
did  not  take  me  from  Hongkong  to  fight  the  Spaniards  for 
their  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, for  which  purpose  the  said  authorities  verbally  promised 
me  their  most  decided  assistance  and  efficacious  co-operation  ; 
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and  so  should  you  all,  my  dear  brothers,  understand,  in  order 
that  we  may  united  act  according  to  the  idea  of  our  liberty 
and  independence,  which  were  our  most  noble  desires,  and 
assist  with  your  work  to  obtain  our  aim  with  the  strength 
which  our  old  conviction  may  afford  and  must  not  go  back  in 
the  way  of  glory  which  we  have  obtained." 
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nPHE  Philippine  Information  Society  is  preparing  a  series  of  publications 
^  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  formed,  that, 
namely,  of  placing  within  reach  of  the  American  people  the  most  reliable 
and  authoritative  evidence  attainable  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  our  relations  to  them. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,  even  the  whole  of  the  official  evidence,  is 
more  voluminous  than  a  busy  people  can  be  expected  to  read.  Some  selec- 
tion on  our  part  has,  therefore,  been  a  necessary  condition  of  the  accom- 
plishing of  our  object.  This  selection  by  us  has,  however,  been  confined, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  the  choosing  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Upon  each 
subject  chosen  we  have  given  in  some  cases  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  in 
all  other  cases  as  much  of  the  important  and  authoritative  evidence  as  is 
possible  within  reasonable  limits,  with  ample  references  to  the  remainder. 
In  these  cases  we  have  endeavored  to  include  the  evidence  that  is  most 
authoritative  and  important. 

If  those  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion  who  find  our  mediation  unsatis- 
factory, or  who  are  not  convinced  of  our  success  in  getting  the  whole  story, 
will  appeal  from  us  to  the  original  sources  of  information,  our  object  of  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  be  only  the  more  effectively  secured. 
We  shall  be  grateful  for  any  criticism  or  information  convicting  us  of  the 
omission  of  any  important  evidence,  or  of  any  appearance  of  unfairness  in 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  thereby  in  future 
editions. 

The  subject  of  the  present  series  of  papers  has  seemed  to  us  as  impor- 
tant as  any  that  could  be  selected.  It  comprises  the  principal  episodes  in 
the  history  of  our  relation  to  the  Filipinos,  chiefly  as  that  history  is  con- 
tained In  our  State  papers.  We  have  been  careful  to  include  the  evidence 
which  tells  of  the  Filipinos'  share  in  that  history  as  well  as  our  own. 
Whatever  view  one  may  hold  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  us  to  pursue 
toward  the  Filipinos,  it  is  evident  that  no  policy  can  be  intelligently  chosen 
nor  successfully  carried  out  unless  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
these  people,  and  of  their  present  attitude  toward  us,  and  toward  the 
question  of  our  relation  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  account  we  shall 
offer  may  prove  a  help  toward  an  understanding  of  the  present  situation. 
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OUTBREAK   OF   HOSTILITIES. 
FEBRUARY  4,  1899. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  will  presumably  be  admitted  that  the  important  question 
with  regard  to  the  Outbreak  of  Hostilities,  February  4,  1899, 
is  not,  who  fired  the  first  shot,  but  who  was  responsible  for 
the  conditions  that  made  it  evident  to  every  observer  weeks 
before  the  clash  came  that  a  single  shot  might  bring  on  war. 
The  strained  situation  is  illustrated  in  the  following  letter* 
from  a  soldier,  written  December  24,  1898  :"  Have  been  very 
busy  recently,  as  there  have  been  almost  daily  (and  senseless) 
alarms  that  the  insurgents  were  going  to  make  an  attack.  At 
this  writing  I  believe  it  only  a  matter  of  time  when  there  will 
be  a  clash,  for  the  two  armies'  outposts  are  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  each  other,  and  a  single  shot  from  either  side  would 
precipitate  a  general  engagement." 

The  situation  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows  :  We 
believed  that  the  Philippine  Archipelago  was  and  ought  to 
be  ours,  and  we  were  moving  to  take  possession  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  Filipinos,  or  at  least  Aguinaldo's  govern- 
ment and  followers,  believed  that  the  country  was  theirs  and 
they  resented  every  effort  on  our  part  to  occupy  it.  We 
considered  it  ours  through  cession  from  Spain  and  right  of 
conquest.  They  claimed  that  Spain  no  longer  held  posses- 
sion of  the  country  and  therefore  had  no  right  to  cede  it  to  us  ; 
moreover,  that  by  right  of  conquest  we  were  entitled  only  to 
temporary  occupation  of  Manila.  We  wished  to  extend  our 
sovereignty  throughout  the  Archipelago  with  all  possible 
dispatch.     They  desired  independence,  or  at  least  a  protec- 

*  Printed  on  page  1534  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  55th  Congress, 
2d  Session. 
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torate  which,  while  securing  them  from  foreign  aggression, 
should  leave  them  control  of  their  internal  affairs. 

While  a  discussion  of  the  justice  of  either  position  does  not 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  inquiry,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  from  the  first  a  minority  in  this  country  urged 
that  the  Filipinos  were  entitled  to  a  promise  of  ultimate  inde- 
pendence, and  that  a  resolution  of  Congress,  similar  to  that 
passed  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  would  avert  all  occasion  for  war. 
This  course  having  been  rejected  by  our  country,  the  question 
arises,  did  the  assertion  of  United  States  sovereignty  render 
war  inevitable } 


How  Widespread  was  the  Desire  for  Independence  P 

The  testimony  before  the  Paris  Commissioners  was  practi- 
cally unanimous  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  Filipinos  who 
wanted  to  lule  their  own  country  was  exceedingly  small,  and 
that  while  Aguinaldo  would  be  opposed  to  American  rule 
he  would  not  have  an  extensive  backing.  No  evidence  of  a 
contrary  nature  is  reported.  The  following  extracts  from 
cables  sent  from  Paris  to  Washington  give  the  substance  of 
the  information  on  this  point  gained  by  the  Commission  : 

[Major  Bourns.]  "Thinks  if  a  few  ambitious  insurgent 
chieftains  could  be  disposed  of,  masses  of  natives  could  be 
managed  by  the  United  States."  * 

"  Natives  do  not  desire  independence.  Present  rebellion 
represents  only  half  of  one  per  centum  of  inhabitants.  Only 
30,000  rebels."! 

**  Natives  could  not  resist  5,000  troops."  J 

"  The  United  States  might  have  conflicts  with  the  church, 
but  not  with  the  people. "§ 

*  Senate  Document  148,  56th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,page  18.  Major  Bourns'  views  are, 
according  to  General  Merritt,  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

t  Ibid.,  page  J9.  Statement  of  Belgian  consul,  to  whose  opinion  much  weight 
was  attached. 

t  Ibid.,  page  19.     Statement  of  General  Merritt. 

§  Ibid.,  page  20.     Statement  of  General  Merritt. 
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"  General  Merritt  thinks  that  if  the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  take  possession  of  Luzon  or  all  the  groups  as  a 
colony,  Aguinaldo  and  his  immediate  followers  would  resist  it, 
but  his  forces  are  divided,  and  his  opposition  would  not 
amount  to  anything/'* 

As  late  as  October  19,  General  Otis  cabled  from  Manila: 
**  Do  not  anticipate  trouble  with  insurgents/'  f 

On  the  other  hand,  Paymaster  Wilcox  and  Cadet  Leonard 
R.  Sargent  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  with  Admiral 
Dewey's  permission  travelled  extensively  throughout  Luzon 
during  October  and  November,  1898,  reported  conditions  in 
the  interior  greatly  at  variance  with  the  evidence  before  the 
Treaty  Commissioners.  In  the  official  report  of  their  journey 
they  say  the  natives  "all  declare  they  will  accept  nothing 
short  of  independence,^  and  that  they  unite  in  asserting 
*'  whatever  our  government  may  have  done  for  them  it  has 
not  gained  the  right  to  annex  them."  § 

The  report  further  states,  **The  Philippine  Government 
has  an  organized  military  force  in  every  province  we  have 
visited."  II 

"  There  are  rifles  enough  for  all,  principally  Remingtons, 
but  many  Mausers."  || 

'^  **  Colonel  Tirona  claimed  that  200,000  men  from  all  the 
islands  could  be  put  on  the  field  well  armed,  and  several  other 
officers  have  independently  given  the  same  figures.  "|| 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  desire  for  inde- 
pendence in  the  early  months  of  insurgent  rule,  it  is  certain 
that  before  the  outbreak  the  feeling  had  spread  far.  General 
Otis,  who,  in  October  had  anticipated  no  trouble,  reports  that 
in  January  "the  mass  of  the  people  were  intoxicated  with  the 
cry  for  independence."  ^ 

*  Senate  Document  148,  56th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  page  20.  Statement  of  General 
Merritt. 

t  Ibid.,  page  29. 

X  Senate  Document  66,  56th  Cong.  ist.  Sess.,  page  42. 

§  Ibid. 

jl  Ibid.,  page  43.     For  fuller  extracts  see  Pamphlet  III.  of  this  series. 

f  Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  164. 
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He  states  that  '*  Even  the  women  of  Cavite  province,  in  a 
document  numerously  signed  by  them,  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  after  all  the  men  were  killed  off,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  shed  their  patriotic  blood  for  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  their  country/'* 

Even  in  Iloilo,  the  chief  city  of  the  Visayan  group,  300 
miles  from  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Government  at 
Maldlos,  the  people  professed  to  be  bound  to  support  the 
revolutionary  government  by  the  **  sacred  and  natural  bonds 
of  blood,  language,  uses,  customs,  ideas,  sacrifices,"  f  and 
acted  in  accordance  with  these  professions. 


Could  Conciliation  Have  Avoided  War? 

Whether  the  loyalty  which  the  Filipinos  professed  for  their 
government  in  its  early  stages  would  have  continued,  is  a 
question  that  must  remain  forever  unanswered.  No  doubt 
most  Americans  believe  that  left  to  themselves  the  Filipinos 
would  soon  have  lapsed  into  anarchy,  while  a  few  maintain 
that  with  temporary  assistance  in  international  affairs  they 
would  have  developed  a  government  better  suited  to  their  pecu- 
liar needs  than  we  can  ever  give  them.  Still  others  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Filipinos  and  kindred  races  believe  that  their 
aspiration  for  an  independent  national  existence  was  not 
deep  rooted,  that  had  we  adopted  an  affectionate,  admiring 
tone  to  their  leaders,  had  we  recognized  their  government  and 
approved  of  it,  we  could  soon  have  made  their  government  our 
government,  could  have  been  as  sovereign  as  we  pleased,  and 
had  the  people  with  us.| 

Whatever  view  one  may  hold,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we 

*  Oiis  Report  for  1899,  page  70. 

t  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Cong,  ist  Sess.,  page  55.  See  also  Pamphlet 
VI.  of  this  series. 

X  On  this  point  see  letters  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and  Sir  Frank  Swettenham, 
Appendix  A  to  this  Pamphlet. 
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were  to  establish  our  sovereignty  by  peaceful  methods  it  was 
essential  to  win  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Filipinos. 
This  fact  was  recognized  by  President  McKinley,  who  said 
in  his  cablegram  of  December  21,  1898,  "Finally,  it  should 
be  the  earnest  and  paramount  aim  of  the  military  adminis- 
tration to  win  the  confidence,  respect,  and  affection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines."  Whether  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  army  with  whom  the  Filipinos  came  in  constant  con- 
tact were  inspired  with  the  same  desire  is  open  to  doubt* 
We  are  told  that  when  our  troops  first  landed  they  were  met 
with  the  greeting  which  translated  means,  "  American  and 
Filipino  equal."  We  are  also  told  that  that  salutation  ceased 
to  be  heard  after  a  little  time. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  insurgent  leaders  could,  to 
some  extent,  control  their  followers,  and  that  had  we  won  the 
good  will  of  the  leaders  themselves  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  have  trusted  us.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  that  the 
leaders  were  so  bent  upon  the  one  thing  we  were  unwilling 
to  grant  them  that  conciliation  was  out  of  the  question ;  it 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  very  reasonable  efforts  at 
conciliation  were  made,  or  any  great  tact  or  understanding 
shown. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Filipinos  were  prepared, 
at  first,  to  treat  us  as  friends  and  liberators.  General  Ander- 
son tells  the  following  interesting  story  :  f 

"The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Filipinos  towards  us 
can  be  shown  by  one  incident. 

**  About  the  middle  of  July  the  insurgent  leaders  in  Cavite 
invited  a  number  of  our  army  and  navy  officers  to  a  banquet. 
There  was  some  post-prandial  speech-making,  the  substance 
of  the  Filipino  talk  being  that  they  wished  to  be  annexed  but 
not  conquered.  One  of  our  officers  in  reply  assured  them 
that  we  had  not  come  to  make  them  slaves,  but  to  make  them 
free  men.     A  singular  scene  followed.     All  the  Filipinos  rose 

*  In  this  connection  see  testimony  of  Generals  Otis  and  Anderson  and  Mr. 
John  Foreman,  printed  in  Pamphlet  V.  of  this  series. 
t  North  American  Review  for  February,  1900,  page  277. 
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to  their  feet,  and  Buencomeno,  taking  his  wine-glass  in  his 
hand,  said:  *We  wish  to  be  baptized  in  that  sentiment.' 
Then  he  and  the  rest  poured  the  wine  from  their  glasses  over 
their  heads." 

After  the  very  first,  however,  the  cultivation  of  intimate 
relations  with  the  Filipino  leaders  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered unimportant  or  inadvisable.  General  Merritt  states 
that  he  never  saw  Aguinaldo.  Social  intercourse  between 
our  officers  and  the  Filipinos  was  discouraged  by  General 
Otis.  In  fact,  after  the  surrender  of  Manila,  General  Whit- 
tier  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  our  superior  officers 
who  ever  had  a  personal  interview  with  Aguinaldo.*^ 

General  Otis  stated  December  30,  1898,  **  Conditions  here 
at  Manila  and  character  of  inhabitants  not  understood  in  the 
United  States."  In  the  light  of  after  events  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  instructions  that  went  out  to  Manila  from  the  United 
States  justified  this  comment  of  General  Otis's. 

Certainly  after  the  proclamation  of  January  4,f  war  could 
only  have  been  avoided  by  a  decisive  action  of  Congress 
promising  ultimate  independence  to  the  Filipinos.  That  proc- 
lamation of  January  4  raised  the  issue  and  provoked  the  coun- 
ter proclamation  of  January  5,  which  so  stirred  the  people 
against  us  —  a  proclamation  in  which  Aguinaldo  once  and  a 
thousand  times  and  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul  protested 
against  American  sovereignty,  and  which  closed  with  the 
words,  '*  upon  their  heads  be  all  the  blood  which  may  be 
shed." 


Who  began  Hostilities  ? 

With  regard  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  there  is 
a  sharp  difference  of  opinion.  The  United  States  press 
dispatches    announcing   the  outbreak,  and  the  contempora- 

*  For  account  of  this  interview,  see  Appendix  B  to  this  pamphlet. 
t  For  unamended  form  of  this  proclamation  see  Pamphlet  VI.  of  this  series, 
Appendix  A. 
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neous  newspaper  statements  by  the  Filipinos  given  below,  are 
of  interest  as  evidence  that  from  the  very  first  each  side 
claimed  the  other  to  be  the  aggressor.  As  to  which  of  these 
opposing  claims  is  borne  out  by  the  facts,  the  editors  would 
say  that  after  careful  study  of  all  the  accessible  evidence 
they  find  that  according  to  the  most  authoritative  statements 
the  outbreak  occurred  as  the  result  of  a  trespass  by  four 
armed  Filipinos  on  territory  admitted  by  the  Filipino  in  com- 
mand to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.* 
The  action  of  the  Filipino  trespassers  seems  to  have  been  an 
instance  of  bad  discipline  in  the  insurgent  army.  Certainly 
it  was  not  ordered  on  that  date  by  the  insurgent  leaders, 
although  the  indications  are  that  the  leaders  had  planned  to 
attack  in  a  few  days.  The  claim  that  our  forces  instigated 
the  attack  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  votes  necessary  to 
ratify  the  treaty  is  absolutely  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editors. 

*  See  letter  from  Filipino  officer,  page  29  below. 
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!•    Cables  from  United  States  Officials.* 

**Wash.  Feb.   5.     The  following  official  dispatches   were 

made  public  to-day : 

^^  Manila,  February  5th. 

**  To  THE  Secretary  of  the  Navy,   Washington: 

"  Insurgents  here  inaugurated  general  engagement,  yester- 
day night,  which  was  continued  to-day.  The  American 
Army  and  Navy  is  generally  successful.  Insurgents  have 
been  driven  back  and  our  line  advanced.  No  casualties  to 
Navy.  "  Dewey. 

"  Manila,  February  5. 
**To  General  Greely, 

**  Chief  Signal  Officer: 
**  Action   continues    since   early    morning  :   losses     quite 
heavy  :  everything  favorable  to  our  arms. 

**  Thompson. 

*•  Colonel  Thompson  is  the  chief  signal  officer  on  the  staff 

of  General  Otis. 

^^  Manila^  February  5. 
"  Adjutant-General,  Washington : 

**  Insurgents  in  large  force  opened  attack  on  our  outer  lines 
at  8.45  o'clock  last  evening :  renewed  attack  several  times 
during  night  :  at  4  o'clock  this  morning  entire  line  engaged  : 
all  attacks  repulsed.  At  daybreak  advanced  against  insur- 
gents and  have  driven  them  beyond  the  lines  they  formerly 
occupied,  capturing  several  villages  and  their  defence  works. 
Insurgent  loss  in  dead  and  wounded  large  :  our  own  casualties 
thus  far  estimated  at  175,  very  few  fatal.  Troops  enthusi- 
astic and  acting  fearlessly.     Navy  did  splendid  execution  on 

*  New  York  Tribune^  Monday,  February  6,  1899. 
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flanks  of  enemy.  City  held  in  check  and  absolute  quiet  pre- 
vails. Insurgents  have  secured  good  many  Mauser  rifles,  a 
few  field  pieces  and  quick-firing  guns,  with  ammunition  dur- 
ing last  month.  "  Otis." 


2.    Statements  by  tlie  Filipinos. 

A.     Representatives  in  Washington. 

"Washington,  February  5.  Dr.  Juan  Luna,  a  member  of 
the  Filipino  Junta  here,  to-night  discredited  the  statement 
emanating  from  Aguinaldo's  London  representatives. 

**  He  said  that  he  had  received  a  cable  from  Aguinaldo  last 
night  stating  that  he  was  awaiting  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  that  the  Filipinos 
would  make  no  move  until  action  had  been  taken.  This 
message,  he  said,  was  dated  Malolos,  the  capital  of  the  so- 
called  Filipino  Republic."  * 

*'  The  second  statement  says  :  f 

**  General  Aguinaldo  had  given  special  orders  to  the  com- 
manders to  prevent  hostilities  unless  the  Americans  violated 
their  agreement  by  forcing  the  Filipino  lines." 

B.     Junta  in  Hong  Kong »% 

*'  Hong  Kong,  Feb.  6. 

"  The  Filipino  Junta  here  gives  publicity  to  the  following 
account  of  events  at  Manila  : 

**  The  reports  of  serious  fighting  at  Manila  are  false. 
There  has  been  only  a  skirmish  between  the  outposts  due  to 
the  deliberate  and  overt  acts  of  Americans  designed  to  pro- 
voke hostilities  before  the  final  vote  in  the  Senate  to-day. " 

*  New  York  Tribune ^  February  6. 

t  Ibid.,  February  7. 

X  London  Times ^  February  7. 
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C'     yunta  in  Europe, 

'*The  President  of  the  Filipino  Junta  in  Europe  made  the 
following  statement*  yesterday  to  a  representative  of  Reuter's 
Agency :  — 

*'In  the  first  place  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  unfortunate 
hostilities  at  Manila  were  occasioned  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Nebraska  regiment  to  find  a  pretext  to  obtain 
control  of  the  Singalon  waterworks  in  San  Juan  del  Monte, 
which  furnish  the  water  supply  to  the  whole  capital.  For 
months  past,  the  Americans  have  endeavored  to  induce  the 
Filipinos  to  withdraw  their  advance  line  so  as  to  enable  the 
Americans  to  control  the  waterworks,  but  the  insurgents, 
knowing  the  immense  strategic  importance  of  the  place, 
naturally  declined  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  the  fighting  broke 
out,  the  Americans  marched  straight  to  Santa  Mesa,  which  is 
about  half  way  from  the  river  to  the  waterworks.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  waterworks  they  got  to  the  rear  of  the  insur- 
gent troops  and  took  the  riverside  suburbs  of  Padacan,  Paco 
and  Santa  Ana,  then,  having  protected  their  flank,  marched 
to  the  waterworks.  By  the  destruction  of  the  villages 
between  the  sea  and  the  river  bank  the  Americans  have  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  a  vast  open  space  from  which  Manila  city 
might  previously  have  been  attacked.  The  strategic  point 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city  is  Caloocan,  its  importance 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  station  on  the  railway  line 
to  which  Aguinaldo  and  his  troops  can  come  in  six  hours 
from  Malolos.  The  Americans  seem  to  have  control  of  the 
Malolos  tramway  which  is  only  a  very  short  distance.  As 
the  Americans  have  secured  the  waterworks  the  Filipinos 
will  now  have  to  retire  to  the  mountains  of  San  Arates  and 
Boso  Boso,  which,  only  an  hour  distant,  command  the 
capital.  From  these  mountains  it  will  be  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge them.  It  is  unlikely  that  Aguinaldo  will  come  to 
Manila.  With  the  American  ships  in  the  harbor  the  insur- 
gents fully  recognize  that  the  occupation   of  Manila  and   its 

*  London  Times,  February  8. 
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suburbs  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  whole  of  the 
Filipino  strength  will  now  be  devoted  to  the  protection  of 
their  country  outside  Manila.  The  Americans  will  have  to 
depend  on  their  food  supply  from  abroad,  as  the  force  holding 
the  mountains  around  Manila  will  effectually  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  interior. 

**  It  only  remains  for  me  to  deny  the  statements  that 
Agoncillo  ever  advised  or  instigated  hostilities.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  and  the  European  junta  have  never  ceased  to  advise 
Aguinaldo  not  to  commence  hostilities.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  felt  by  the  Filipino  leaders  in  Manila  that  the  attempt 
to  land  American  re-inforcements  was  nothing  but  a  threat, 
and  this,  added  to  the  unwise  proclamation  of  General  Otis 
refusing  all  political  rights  to  the  natives  and  inaugurating  a 
military  regime  had  further  inflamed  native  opinion." 

D.     Aguinaldo  s  Account  in  his  Proclamations  declaring  War, 

FIRST    PROCLAMATION.* 

"  Nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  this  date,  I  received  from  Caloocan 
station  a  message  communicated  to  me  that  the  American 
forces,  without  prior  notification  or  any  just  motive,  attacked 
our  camp  at  San  Juan  del  Monte  and  our  forces  garrisoning 
the  blockhouses  around  the  outskirts  of  Manila,  causing 
losses  among  our  soldiers,  who,  in  view  of  this  unexpected 
aggression  and  of  the  decided  attack  of  the  aggressors  were 
obliged  to  defend  themselves  until  the  firing  became  general 
all  along  the  line. 

'*  No  one  can  deplore  more  than  I  this  rupture  of  hostili- 
ties. I  have  a  clear  conscience  that  I  have  endeavored  to 
avoid  it  at  all  costs,  using  all  my  efforts  to  preserve  friend- 
ship with  the  army  of  occupation,  even  at  the  cost  of  not  a 
few  humiliations  and  many  sacrificed  rights. 

**  But  it  is  my  unavoidable  duty  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of   the  national    honor  and    that    of   the   army    so    unjustly 

*  Senate  Document  2o8,  56th  Congress,  ist  Sess.,  page  104. 
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attacked  by  those  .who,  posing  as  our  friends  and  liberators, 
attempted  to  dominate  us  in  place  of  the  Spaniards,  as  is 
shown  by  the  grievances  enumerated  in  my  manifest  of  Jan- 
uary 8th  last :  such  as  the  continued  outrages  and  violent 
exactions  committed  against  the  people  of  Manila,  the  use- 
less conferences,  and  all  my  frustrated  efforts  in  favor  of 
peace  and  concord. 

*'  Summoned  by  this  unexpected  provocation,  urged  by  the 
duties  imposed  upon  me  by  honor  and  patriotism  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  nation  intrusted  to  me,  calling  on  God  as  a  wit- 
ness of  my  good  faith  and  the  uprightness  of  my  intentions  — 

**  I  order  and  command  : 

"  I.  Peace  and  friendly  relations  between  the  Philippine 
forces  and  the  American  forces  of  occupation  are  broken,  and 
the  latter  will  be  treated  as  enemies,  with  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  war. 

**  2.  American  soldiers  who  may  be  captured  by  the 
Philippine  forces  will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

**  3.  This  proclamation  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
accredited  consuls  of  Manila,  and  to  Congress,  in  order  that 
it  may  accord  with  the  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
guaranties  and  the  resulting  declaration  of  war, 

**  Given  at  Malolos  February  4,  1899. 

"  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  General-in-Chief '^ 

[Note.  It  appears  from  the  above  that  Aguinaldo  was  in 
Malolos,  when  the  outbreak  occurred.] 


SECOND    PROCLAMATION.'^ 

'*  By  my  proclamation  of  yesterday  I  have  published  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Philippine  forces  and  the 
American  forces  of  occupation  in  Manila,  unjustly  and  unex- 
pectedly provoked  by  the  latter. 

"  In  my  manifest  of  January  8  last  I  published  the  griev- 
ances suffered  by  the  Philippine  forces  at  the  hands  of  the 
army   of   occupation.     The   constant   outrages    and    taunts, 

*  Senate  Document  208,  page  105. 
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which  have  caused  the  misery  of  the  people  of  Manila,  and, 
finally,  the  useless  conferences  and  the  contempt  shown  the 
Philippine  Government  prove  the  premeditated  transgression 
of  justice  and  liberty. 

'•  I  know  that  war  has  always  produced  great  losses  :  I 
know  that  the  Philippine  people  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
past  losses  and  are  not  in  the  condition  to  endure  others. 
But  I  also  know  by  experience  how  bitter  is  slavery,  and  by 
experience  I  know  that  we  should  sacrifice  all  on  the  altar  of 
our  honor  and  of  the  national  integrity  so  unjustly  attacked. 

"  I  have  tried  to  avoid,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  for  me 
to  do  so,  armed  conflict,  in  my  endeavors  to  assure  our  inde- 
pendence by  pacific  means  and  to  avoid  more  costly  sacrifices. 
But  all  my  eflforts  have  been  useless  against  the  measureless 
pride  of  the  American  Government  and  of  its  representatives 
in  these  islands,  who  have  treated  me  as  a  rebel  because  I 
defend  the  sacred  interests  of  my  country  and  do  not  make 
myself  an  instrument  of  their  dastardly  intentions. 

/*  Past  campaigns  will  have  convinced  you  that  the  people 
are  strong  when  they  wish,  to  be.  Without  arms  we  have 
driven  from  our  beloved  country  our  ancient  masters,  and 
without  arms  we  can  repulse  the  foreign  invasion  as  long  as 
we  wish  to  do  so.  Providence  always  has  means  in  reserve 
and  prompt  help  for  the  weak  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
annihilated  by  the  strong  ;  that  justice  may  be  done  and 
humanity  progress. 

"  Be  not  discouraged.  Our  independence  has  been  watered 
by  the  generous  blood  of  our  martyrs.  Blood  which  may  be 
shed  in  the  future  will  strengthen  it.  Nature  has  never 
despised  generous  sacrifices. 

'*  But  remember  that  in  order  that  our  efforts  may  not  be 

.  wasted,  that  our  vows  may  be  listened  to,  that  our  ends  may 

be  gained,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  adjust    our    actions    to 

the  rules  of  law  and  of   right,  learning  to  triumph    over   our 

enemies  and  to  conquer  our  own  evil  passions. 

"  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
"  President  of  the  Philippine  Republic. 
*  Malolos,  P'ebruary  5,  1899." 
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1.     Secretary  Root's  Account.* 

**  The  principal  military  operations  of  the  year  have  been  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report 
the  Eighth  Arrhy  Corps,  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen. 
E.  S.  Otis,  held  possession  of  the  city  of  Manila  under 
the  provisions  of  the  protocol  of  August  12,  1898,  which 
required  the  United  States  to  occupy  and  hold  that  city 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  which 
imposed  upon  the  troops  in  possession  at  once  the  obligation 
to  protect  life  and  property  within  the  city  and  refrain  from 
infringing  upon  the  Spanish  territory  outside  of  the  city 
limits.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  many  annoyances 
were  experienced  from  the  army  of  the  Tagalogs,  who  were 
in  insurrection  against  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  who 
had  been  collected  about  the  city  after  its  capture  by  the 
American  forces  had  become  inevitable,  under  the  promise  of 
their  leaders  that  they  should  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 
inhabitants. 

**  General  Otis  was  ordered  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  them, 
and,  strictly  complying  with  these  orders,  he  made  every 
effort  to  secure  a  peaceable  understanding.  The  peaceable 
attitude  of  the  American  forces  was  unfortunately  miscon- 
strued as  indicating  weakness  and  fear  of  a  conflict.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  February,  1899,  our  forces  were  attacked 
by  the  Tagalogs,  who  attempted  to  capture  the  city.  They 
were  promptly  repulsed  in  a  series  of  active  engagements 
which  extended  through  the  night  of  the  4th  and  the  Sth, 
6th  and  loth  days  of  February.  Our  lines  were  extended 
and  established  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city  in 
every  direction.      On  the  22d  of  February  a  concerted  rising 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1899,  page  7. 
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of  the  Tagalogs  in  the  city  of  Manila,  of  whom  there  were 
about  200,000,  was  attempted,  under  instructions  to  massacre 
all  the  Americans  and  Europeans  in  the  city.  This  attempt 
was  promptly  suppressed  and  the  city  was  placed  under 
strict  control." 

[Note  :  Secretary  Root,  in  his  speech  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
October  24,  1900,  summarized  the  outbreak  as  follows:*] 

*'  On  the  4th  of  February,  two  days  before  the  Senate 
approved  the  treaty,  an  army  of  Tagalogs,  a  tribe  inhabiting 
the  central  part  of  Luzon,  under  the  leadership  of  Aguinaldo, 
a  Chinese  half-breed,  attacked,  in  vastly  superior  numbers, 
our  little  army  in  the  possession  of  Manila,  and,  after  a 
desperate  and  bloody  fight,  was  repulsed  in  every  direction. 
The  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  that  attack.'' 


2.     Account  of  tlie  Schurinan  Coniiiiissioii.t 

"  Danger  signals  now  multiplied.  Aguinaldo  endeavored  to 
get  the  war  making  power  transferred  from  congress  to  him- 
self. He  also  urged  a  heavy  bond  issue  to  secure  one  million 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition.  It  is  now 
known  that  elaborate  plans  had  been  perfected  for  a  simulta- 
neous attack  by  the  forces  within  and  without  Manila.  The 
militia  within  the  city  numbered  approximately  ten  thousand  : 
they  were  armed  for  the  most  part  with  bolos.  General 
Pio  del  Pilar  slept  in  the  city  every  night.  No  definite  date 
had  been  set  for  the  attack,  but  a  signal  by  means  of  rockets 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  universally  understood  that 
it  would  come  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  first  act  on  the  part 
of  the  American  forces  which  would  afford  a  pretext  :  and  in 


*  speech  of  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  at  Canton,  Ohio,  Oct.  24,  1900,  page  9. 
t  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  page  174. 
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the  lack  of  such  act,  in  the  near  future  at  all  events.  Persist- 
ent attempts  were  made  to  provoke  our  soldiers  to  fire.  The 
insurgents  were  insolent  to  our  guards  and  made  persistent 
and  continuous  efforts  to  push  them  back,  and  advance  the 
insurgent  lines  farther  into  the  city  of  Manila.  It  was  a  long 
and  trying  period  of  insult  and  abuse  heaped  upon  our  sol- 
diers, with  constant  submission  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
an  open  rupture.  The  Filipinos  had  concluded  that  our  sol- 
diers were  cowards  and  boasted  openly  that  they  were  afraid 
of  them.  Rumors  were  always  prevalent  that  our  army  would 
be  attacked  at  once.  With  great  tact  and  patience  the  com- 
manding general  had  held  his  forces  in  check,  and  he  now 
made  a  final  effort  to  preserve  the  peace  by  appointing  a 
commission  to  meet  a  similar  body  appointed  by  Aguinaldo 
and  to  *  confer  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  affairs  and  to 
arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  intent,  purposes,  aims, 
and  desires  of  the  Pllipino  people  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.'  Six  sessions  were  held,  the  last  occurring  on 
January  29,  six  days  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  No 
substantial  results  were  obtained,  the  Filipino  commissioners 
being  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  any  definite  state- 
ments of  the  '  intent,  purpose  and  aims  of  their  people.'  At 
the  close  of  the  last  session  they  were  given  full  assurances 
that  no  hostile  act  would  be  inaugurated  by  the  United  States 
troops. 

**  The  critical  moment  had  now  arrived.  Aguinaldo  secretly 
ordered  the  Filipinos  who  were  friendly  to  him  to  seek  refuge 
outside  of  the  city.  The  Nebraska  regiment  at  that  time  was 
in  camp  on  the  east  line  at  Santa  Mesa,  and  was  guarding  its 
front.  For  days  before  the  memorable  4th  of  February,  1899, 
the  outposts  in  front  of  the  regiment  had  been  openly  menaced 
and  assaulted  by  insurgent  soldiers  :  they  were  attempting  to 
push  our  outposts  back  and  advance  their  line,  They  made 
light  of  our  sentinels  and  persistently  ignored  their  orders. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  February,  an  insurgent  offi- 
cer came  to  the  front  with  a  detail  of  men,  and  attempted  to 
pass  the  guard   on    the  San    Juan    Bridge,  our  guard  being 
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Stationed  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge.  The  Nebraska  sen- 
tinel drove  them  back  without  firing,  but  a  few  minutes  before 
nine  o'clock  that  evening  a  large  body  of  insurgent  troops 
made  an  advance  on  the  South  Dakota  outposts,  which  fell 
back  rather  than  fire.  About  the  same  time  the  insurgents 
came  in  force  to  the  east  end  of  the  San  Juan  bridge,  in  front 
of  the  Nebraska  regiment.  For  several  nights  prior  thereto, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  insurgent  army  had  been  coming  regularly 
to  our  outpost  No,  2,  of  the  Nebraska  Regiment,  and  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  outpost  back  and  insisting  on  posting  his 
guard  within  the  Nebraska  lines  :  and  at  this  time  and  in  the 
darkness  he  again  appeared  with  a  detail  of  about  six  men 
and  approached  Private  Grayson,  of  Company  D,  First 
Nebraska  Volunteers,  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  Outpost  No.  2. 
He  after  halting  them  three  times  without  effect,  fired,  kill- 
ing the  lieutenant,  whose  men  returned  the  fire,  and  then 
retreated.  Immediately  rockets  were  sent  up  by  the  Filipinos, 
and  they  commenced  firing  all  along  the  line. 

*'  The  story  of  the  actual  fighting  has  often  been  told  by 
military  men  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  give  a  description  of  it  here.  It  is  known  of 
all  men  that  immediately  after  the  first  shot  the  insurgents 
opened  fire  all  along  their  line,  and  continued  to  fire  until 
about  midnight ;  and  about  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
February  5th  the  insurgents  again  opened  fire  all  around  the 
city  and  kept  it  up  until  the  Americans  charged  them  and 
drove  them  with  great  slaughter  out  of  their  trenches. 

*'  After  the  landing  of  our  troops,  Aguinaldo  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fight  the  Americans,  and 
after  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  this  deter- 
mination was  strengthened.  He  did  not  openly  declare  that 
he  intended  to  fight  the  Americans,  but  he  excited  every- 
body, and  especially  the  military  men,  by  claiming  indepen- 
dence, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  the  power  to  check 
or  control  the  army  at  the  time  the  hostilities  broke  out. 
Deplorable  as  war  is,  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
was  unavoidable  by  us.     We  were  attacked  by  a  bold,  adven- 
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turous  and  enthusiastic  army.  No  alternative  was  left  us 
except  ignominious  retreat.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  that 
any  American  would  have  sanctioned  the  surrender  of  Manila 
to  the  insurgents.  Our  obligations  to  other  nations,  and  to 
the  friendly  Filipinos,  and  to  ourselves  and  our  flag,  demanded 
that  force  should  be  met  with  force.  Whatever  the  future  of 
the  Philippines  may  be,  there  is  no  course  open  to  us  now 
except  the  prosecution  of  the  war  until  the  insurgents  are 
reduced  to  submission.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  has  been  no  time  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  by  Admiral  Dewey  when  it  was  possible 
to  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  islands  either  with  honor  to 
ourselves  or  with  safety  to  the  inhabitants." 


3.    Account  of  John  Foreman,  F.  R.  G,  S,* 

"  In  December,  1898,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  America 
and  Spain  was  signed  in  Paris,  and  Article  9  says :  *  The 
United  States  Congress  will  decide,  in  due  course,  all  that 
concerns  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  natives 
who  inhabit  the  ceded  territories.*  The  question  of  the  treaty 
ratification  was  hotly  debated  in  Washington.  A  week 
before  the  vote  was  taken  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  would  uphold  the  Treaty.  It 
is  a  noticeable  coincidence  that  just  when  the  Republican 
party  was  straining  every  nerve  to  secure  the  two  or  three 
wavering  votes,  the  first  shots  were  exchanged  between  a 
native  and  an  American  outpost  in  the  suburbs  of  Manila. 
Each  side  insists  that  the  other  opened  hostilities,  and,  if  the 
Filipinos  were  the  aggressors,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
American  troops  should  have  been  so  well  prepared  for  an 
unforeseen  event  as  to  be  able  to  immediately  and  simulta- 
neously attack,  in  full  force,  all  the  native  outposts  for  miles 
around  the  capital      This  occurred  on  the  4th  of  February, 

*  The  National  Review,  September,  1900,  page  54. 
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1899,  ^"^  th^  Americans  continued  the  slaughter  the  next 
day,  particularly  in  the  parish  of  Paco,  where  they  inflicted 
on  the  natives  a  loss  of  400  killed.  The  news  being  at  once 
cabled  to  Washington  had  the  desired  effect  of  drawing  the 
doubtful  votes  to  the  Government  side,  and  the  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  two-thirds  majority  on  the  loth  of  the 
same  month. 

*'  Thenceforth  the  Filipinos  were  dubbed  rebels,  and  the 
American  policy  of  conquest  was  inaugurated  under  the  new 
name  of  *  Benevolent  assimilation."' 


4.    Account  of  Frederic  H.  Sawyer.* 

*'  I  do  not  know  which  party  was  the  aggressor  on  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1899,  G3.ch  swears  that  it  .was  the  other.  The  cui 
bono  test  cuts  both  ways,  for  whilst  it  appears  that  the  attack 
on  Manila  secured  two  doubtful  votes  in  the  Senate  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  whereby  the  Philippines  were 
bought  from  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  Aguinaldo  may  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  prove  to  America  that  the  Philippines 
would  fight  rather  than  bow  their  necks  to  the  Yankee  yoke. 
So  that  both  parties  may  have  had  an  interest  in  ^beginning 
hostilities." 

*-The  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  page  113.  The  author  was  for  fourteen 
years  a  resident  of  the  Philippines. 


Ill,     STATEMENTS   OF   OUK  COMMANDING 
OFFICERS. 


1.    Account  of  General  Otis. 

**  The  battle  of  Manila,  which  commenced  at  half  past  8 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  February  4,  continued  until  5 
the  next  evening.  Its  details  were  fully  reported  on  April 
6  last,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  them  anew.  I 
insert  a  short  extract  from  that  report  to  show  the  determi- 
nation of  the  insurgents  to  provoke  conflict : 

"  During  the  entire  month  of  January  they  labored  inces- 
santly to  strongly  intrench  their  lines  and  place  their  artil- 
lery in  position,!  and  boasted  freely  of  their  intentions  to 
soon  drive  the  American  forces  out  of  Manila.  On  the 
night  of  February  2d,  they  sent  in  a  strong  detachment  to 
draw  the  fire  of  our  outpost,  which  took  up  a  position  imme- 
diately in  front  of  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  same.  The 
outpost  was  strengthened  by  a  few  of  our  men  who  silently 
bore  their  taunts  and  abuse  the  entire  night.  This  was 
reported  to  me  by  General  MacArthur,  whom  I  directed  to 
communicate  with  the  officer  in  command  of  the  insurgent 
troops  concerned.  His  prepared  letter  was  shown  to  me 
and  approved,  and  the  reply  received  ( both  papers  found  in 
General  MacArthur's  accompanying  report)  J  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  However,  the  agreement  was  ignored  by 
the  insurgents  and  on  the  evening  of  February  4th,  another 
demonstration  was  made  on  one  of  our  small  outposts  which 
occupied  a  retired  position  at  least  150  yards  within  the  line 
which  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon  —  an  insurgent 
approaching  the  picket  and  refusing  to  halt  or  answer  when 

*  Otis  report  for  1899,  page  96. 

fThe  remainder  of  this  sentence  is  filled  in  from  the  detailed  account  of  April 
6,  Report  of  Secretary  of  War  for  1899,  Part  2,  page  365. 
X  See  page  29  below. 
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challenged.  The  result  was  that  our  picket  discharged  his 
piece,  when  the  insurgent  troops  near  Santa  Mesa  opened  a 
spirited  fire  on  our  troops  there  stationed.* 

"  The  insurgent  army  had  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
fire  of  a  small  outpost,  which  they  had  evidently  labored 
with  all  their  ingenuity  to  accomplish  in  order  to  justify  in 
some  way  their  premeditated  attack.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  chief  insurgent  leaders  wished  to  open  hostilities  at  this 
time,  as  they  were  not  completely  prepared  to  assume  the 
initiative.  They  desired  two  or  three  days  more  to  perfect 
their  arrangements,  but  the  zeal  of  their  army  brought  on 
the  crisis  which  anticipated  their  action.  They  could  not 
have  delayed  long,  however,  for  it  was  their  object  to  force 
an  issue  before  American  troops  then  en  route  could  arrive 
at  Manila. 

**  The  engagement  was  one  strictly  defensive  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents  and  of  vigorous  attack  by  our  forces, 
although  during  the  night  it  was  confined  to  an  exchange  of 
fire  between  the  opposing  lines  on  the  north  of  the  Pasig 
River  to  the  Lico  Road,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  with 
an  occasional  shot  on  the  south  in  the  vicinity  of  Paco,  and 
a  few  straggling  shots  on  the  extreme  left  in  the  direction  of 
Caloocan.  Admiral  Dewey,  had  placed  two  vessels  a  short 
distance  off  shore  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south  of  our 
flanks,  where  they  rested  on  Manila  Bay,  and  shortly  after 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  I  telegraphed  him: 
*  Heavy  firing  all  along  our  north  front  at  midnight  and  at 
4  A.  M.  Casual  firing  at  Paco.  Several  casualties  in  Tondo 
district.  Charleston  and  Callao  could  give  efficient  aid  in 
that  vicinity,'  and  at  6.50  A.  M.  I  wired  him  that  '  Pairing 
continues :  few  casualties :  a  sharp  raking  fire  of  one  half 
hour  just  to  north  of  blockhouse  on  Vitas  Pass  would  reach 
insurgents'  line  and  demoralize  them.'  This  was  effected, 
and  the  Monadnock  on  the  south  was  also  doing  good  ser- 
vice.    At  midnight  General  Anderson,  who   commanded  all 


*  The  following  paragraph  is  supplied  from  the  detailed  account  of  April  6. 
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troops  south  of  the  Pasig,  consisting  of  King's  and  Oven- 
shine's  brigades,  was  directed  to  hold  them  in  readiness  to 
receive  a  morning  attack,  but  not  to  attack  until  further 
instructed.  Our  immediate  interests  lay  to  the  northeast  and 
compromised  the  pumping- station  and  deposito  of  water- 
works, which  it  was  necessary  to  secure  although  we  had 
provided  for  their  loss,  in  so  far  as  the  army  was  concerned, 
by  erecting  a  number  of  distilling  plants  along  the  river 
banks,  by  which  good  water  could  be  obtained.  Stotsenburg 
had  attacked  early  in  the  morning,  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
blockhouses  in  his  front,  and  reported  that  he  could  capture 
the  powder  magazine  and  waterworks  {^deposito  meaning, 
though  pumping  station  understood  at  the  time)  if  desired. 
MacArthur  had  been  pressing  back  the  enemy  in  his  entire 
front,  inflicting  heavy  loss." 

[Note:  The  words,  ''The  engagement  was  one  strictly 
defensive  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  and  of  vigorous 
attack  by  our  forces,"  have  been  widely  quoted  as  evidence 
that  the  United  States  inaugurated  hostilities.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  editors,  the  context  does  not  bear  out  such  an 
assertion.] 


2,    General  MacArtliur's  Account.* 

[Note  :  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  was  in  command  of  the  Second  Division, 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  which  division  included  the  First  Ne- 
braska Regiment,  stationed  at  Santa  Mesa,  opposite  Block- 
House  7,  where  the  first  firing  occurred.  Whether  Santa 
Mesa  was  subject  by  the  terms  of  the  protocolf  to  American 
jurisdiction  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  debated.     It 

*  Report  of  Major-General  MacArthur,  U.  S.  V.,  in  Report  of  Major-General 
Commanding  the  Army.     Part  II.,  page  423. 

t  See  Protocol  of  Agreement  between  United  States  and  Spain,  Article  III., 
"  The  United  States  will  occupy  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,"  Senate  Docu- 
Kient  62,  55th  Congress,  3d  Session,  page  283. 
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had  not  been  claimed  by  General  Merritt  in  his  letter  of 
August  20,*  in  which  he  had  given  a  list  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  suburbs  of  Manila,  but  had  been  included 
among  the  positions  demanded  by  General  Otis  on  October 
14.  After  contesting  General  Otis's  claim  through  the  medi- 
ation of  a  commissior),  Aguinaldo  finally  wrote  General  Otis 
on  October  22,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Pandacan, 
of  which  Santa  Mesa  was  a  part,  had  not  been  claimed  by 
General  Merritt.  In  this  letter  Aguinaldo,  while  still  assert- 
ing his  right  to  Pandacan,  conceded  the  districts  of  Uli  Uli, 
Nactahan  and  Santa  Mesa  to  General  Otis  *'in  order  to 
prevent  the  continual  encounters''  between  the  two  forces, 
"  which  caused  disagreeable  incidents/'  §  Santa  Mesa,  which 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  our  troops,  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  again  under  dispute,  but  to  have  been  admittedly 
under  our  jurisdiction  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak,] 

"The  pertinacity  of  the  insurgents  in  passing  armed  par- 
ties over  the  line  of  delimitation  into  American  territory  at  a 
point  nearly  opposite  the  pipe-line  outpost  of  the  Nebraska 
Regiment  induced  a  correspondence  which,  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  is  interesting,  as  indicating  with  consid- 
erable precision,  a  premeditated  purpose  on  the  part  of  some- 
body in  the  insurgent  army  to  force  a  coUision  at  that  point. 
The  original  note  from  these  headquarters,  which  was  pre- 
pared after  conference  with  the  department  commander,  was 
carried  by  Major  Strong,  who  entered  the  insurgent  lines  and 
placed  the  paper  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  San  Miguel.  The 
answer  of  Colonel  San  Miguel  was  communicated  in  an  auto- 
graph note,  which  was  written  in  the  presence  of  Major 
Strong,  who  also  saw  Colonel  San  Miguel  write  an  order  to 
his  officer  at  the  outpost  in  question,  directing  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  American  side  of  the  line.     This  order  Major 

*  See  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Congress,  ist Session,  page  20,  reprinted  in 
Pamphlet  V.  of  this  series,  page  29. 

§  See  Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  19.  For  full  correspondence,  see  Pamphlet 
v.,  pages  47-54. 
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Strong  saw  delivered  to  the  officer  on  the  outpost.  The  cor- 
respondence referred  to  is  as  follows,  the  original  of  Colonel 
San  Miguel's  note,  which  was  written  in  the  Spanish  language, 
being  inclosed  herewith. 

**  Headquarters  Second  Division,  Eighth  Army  Corps, 
"  Manila,  P.  /.,  February  2,  1899. 
**  Commanding  General, 

*'  Philippine  Troops  in  Third  Zone. 
**  Sir  :  The  line  between  your  command  and  my  command 
has  been  long  estabUshed,  and  is  well  understood  by  yourself 
and  myself.  It  is  quite  necessary,  under  present  conditions, 
that  this  line  should  not  be  passed  by  armed  men  of  either 
command. 

**  An  armed  party  from  your  command  now  occupies  the 
village  in  front  of  Blockhouse  No.  7,  at  a  point  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  on  my  side  of  the  line,  and  is  very 
active  in  exhibiting  hostile  intentions.  This  party  must  be 
withdrawn  to  your  side  of  the  line  at  once. 

''  From  this  date  if  the  line  is  crossed  by  your  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  must  be  regarded  as  subject  to 
such  action  as  I  may  deem  necessary. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

*' Arthur  MacArthur, 
^*  Major- General  U.  S.  V.y  Commanding. 

San  Juan  del  Monte,  February  2,  1899. 
"Major-General  MacArthur. 

'*  My  Very  Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  yours  dated  this  day,  in 
which  you  inform  me  that  my  soldiers  have  been  passing  the 
line  of  demarcation  fixed  by  agreement,  I  desire  to  say  that 
this  is  foreign  to  my  wishes,  and  I  shall  give  immediate 
orders  in  the  premises  that  they  retire. 
**  Truly  yours, 

"  L.  F.  San  Miguel, 

*'  Colonel  and  First  Chief. 
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"  At  about  half  past  8  p.  m.  February  4th,  an  insurgent 
patrol,  consisting  of  four  armed  soldiers,  entered  our  territory 
at  Blockhouse  No.  7,  and  advanced  to  the  little  village  of 
Santol,  which  was  occupied  from  the  pipe-line  outpost  of  the 
Nebraska  Regiment.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  precisely 
the  point  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  above  quoted. 
The  American  sentinel  challenged  twice,  and  then,  as  the 
insurgent  patrol  continued  to  advance,  he  fired,  whereupon 
the  patrol  retired  to  Blockhouse  7,  from  whence  fire  was  im- 
mediately opened  by  the  entire  insurgent  outpost  at  that 
point. 

''  At  9  p.  M.  Colonel  Stotsenburg,  First  Nebraska  Infantry, 
U.  S.  v.,  reported  considerable  firing  at  his  outposts,  which 
extended  gradually  along  the  entire  front  of  the  division.  At 
10  ?.  M.  it  was  evident  that  hostilities  had  been  commenced  in 
earnest  by  the  insurgents,  and  accordingly  an  order  was 
issued  from  these  headquarters  to  put  everything  on  the  firing 
line,  according  to  a  programme  which  had  been  pre-arranged 
for  such  an  emergency." 


8.    Further  Evidence  Forwarded  by  General  Otis.* 

"Office  of  United  States  Military  Governor 
IN  the  Philippine  Islands, 

''Manila,  P.  /.,  March  8,  1900. 

'*  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  an  autograph 
letter  of  Aguinaldo  dated  January  7,  1899,  which  is  one  of  a 
number  written  by  him  to  his  friends  in  Manila,  warning 
them  to  leave  the  city  for  their  safety.  Upon  receipt  of 
these  warnings  a  number  of  families  departed  for  Malolos  and 
some  for  Hongkong. 

*'The  letter  is  forwarded  to  meet  still  further  the  absurd 

^Senate  Document  208,  Part  4,  page  i . 
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charge  that  the  American  authorities  in  Manila  inaugurated 
the  war.  Very  respectfully, 

**E.  S.  Otis, 
'^Major-General  United  States  Volunteers^ 
"  United  States  Mtlitaty  Governor 

**  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"  The  Adjutant-General  United  States  Army, 
''  Washington.   » 

"[Presidency.     Personal] 
*' Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Philippines, 
'*  MaloloSy  yanuary  7,  1 899. 
**  My    Dear  Don  Benito  :    I    write   this   to   ask  you  to 
send  to  this  our  Government  the  photograph  you  have    in 
your  house,  and  I  will  pay  you  for  whatever  price  you  may  ask. 
Also  please  buy  me  everything  which  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  said  photograph. 

**  I  beg  you  to  leave  Manila  with  your  family  and  to  come 
here  to  Malolos,  but  not  because  I  wish  to  frighten  you  —  I 
merely  wish  to  warn  you  for  your  satisfaction,  although  it  is 
not  yet  the  day  or  the  week. 

*'  Your  affectionate  friend,  who  kisses  your  hands, 

"  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

*'Sr.  D.  Benito  Legarda." 


4.    Later  Report  of  General  Otis.* 

**  But  before  proceeding  with  the  rehearsal,  I  desire  to  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  impression  which  appears  to  prevail  to  a 
moderate  extent  (whether  drawn  from  my  former  report  or 
an    incorrect  knowledge    of  the    then   existing    conditions  I 

*Otis  Report,  September  i,  1899,  to  May  5,  1900,  given  in  Report  of  the 
War  Department  for  1900,  Vol.  I.,  Part  4,  page  199. 
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know  not)  that  war  with  the  insurgents  was  initiated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  or  that  the  attitude  or  conduct 
of  its  troops  in  Manila  was  the  cause  of  hostilities,  unless 
possibly  it  may  be  held  that  their  failure  to  resent  insult  or 
punish  hostile  demonstration  constantly  recurring  in  their 
midst  encouraged  the  already  openly  avowed  enemy  in  the 
belief  that  it  could  easily  slaughter  them  within  the  city 
which  it  had  invested,  and  there.by  incited  him  to  action. 
War  with  the  insurgents  in  the  Philippines  was  forced  upon 
us  and  was  unavoidable.  No  nation  but  the  United  States 
would  have  permitted  an  unfriendly  force  of  large  numerical 
strength  to  throw  up  intrenchments  and  erect  fortifications 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  its  troops,  as  did  the  insur- 
gents during  several  weeks  preceding  their  attack  on  Manila, 
without  considering  it  an  act  of  war  and  adopting  measures 
to  arrest  it.  By  all  law  and  approved  precedent  the  United 
States  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  arresting  these  insur- 
gent demonstrations  by  demand,  to  be  followed  with  the 
application  of  force  if  demand  was  insufficient ;  and  had 
that  course  been  adopted  no  wrong  could  have  been  imputed 
to  our  Government.  The  subject,  however,  is  no  longer 
matter  for  argument,  as  the  captured  insurgent  records  have 
set  the  question  at  rest  forever.  They  show  that  Aguinaldo, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Hongkong  junta,  proceeded  from  that 
city  to  Manila  Harbor  with  the  intention  of  securing  as  much 
aid  from  the  United  States  as  possible,  and  then,  when  in  his 
opinion  he  might  find  himself  sufficiently  strong,  of  driving 
out  the  Americans  with  the  sword.  His  course  throughout 
was  consistent  with  this  well-settled  intention.  His  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  June,  1898  ;  his  capture  during  the 
succeeding  months  of  the  slightly  garrisoned  Spanish  posts 
throughout  the  islands,  by  which  he  obtained  large  quantities 
of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  the  elimination  from  his  so-called 
government  of  his  ablest  advisers,  who  advocated  United 
States  supremacy ;  his  declared  dictatorship  ;  the  concentra- 
tion of  his  troops  around  Manila ;  the  public  demonstrations 
and  rejoicings  at   his  capital  of  Malolos  on  the  anticipated 
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victory  of  his  army  shortly  before  hostilities  commenced  — 
all  following  each  other  in  well-timed  succession — are  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  prove  a  predetermined,  definite  plan 
of  action  to  place  the  country  under  Tagalo  rule. 

"  But  independent  of  the  proof  attendant  upon  this  con- 
certed plan,  absolutely  convincing  evidence  of  intention  to 
attack  the  United  States  troops  is  found  in  Aguinaldo's  auto- 
graphic instructions  of  January  9,  1899  (nearly  four  weeks 
before  active  hostilities  were  inaugurated),  wherein  he  dis- 
plays great  simplicity  in  knowledge  of  military  matters,  but 
not  that  savage  ferocity  which  characterized  his  instructions 
issued  after  the  signal  defeat  of  his  troops  on  February  5, 
and  which  were  set  out  on  page  182  of  my  report  of  August 
31  last.  His  duplicity  at  this  time  was  marvelous,  for  he  was 
professing  friendship  toward  the  United  States,  manifesting 
a  great  desire  to  restrain  his  people  from  committing  hos- 
tile acts,  and,  upon  the  day  his  instructions  bear  date,  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  confer  with  one  to  be  appointed 
by  myself  *  for  the  sake  of  peace  \  as  he  expressed  it.  The 
instructions  are  in  Tagalo,  and  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion : 

*'Malolos,  9th  of  January,  1899. 
^^  Instrtictio7is  to  the  Brave  Soldiers  of  Sandatahan  of  Manila. 

'*  Article  i.  All  Filipinos  should  observe  our  fellow 
countrymen  in  order  to  see  whether  they  are  American  sym- 
pathizers. They  shall  take  care  to  work  with  them  in  order 
to  inspire  them  with  confidence  of  the  strength  of  tlie  holy 
cause  of  their  country. 

^*  Whenever  they  are  assured  of  the  loyalty  of  the  convert 
they  shall  instruct  them  to  continue  in  the  character  of  an 
American  sympathizer  in  order  that  they  may  receive  good 
pay,  but  without  prejudicing  the  cause  of  our  country.  In 
this  way  they  can  serve  themselves  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  the  public  by  communicating  to  the  committee  of 
chiefs  and  officials  of  our  army  whatever  news  of  importance 
they  may  have. 
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**  Article  2.  All  of  the  chiefs  and  the  Filipino  brothers 
should  be  ready  and  courageous  for  the  combat,  and  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  well  the  situation 
of  the  American  outposts  and  headquarters.  Observing 
especially  secret  places  where  they  can  approach  and  surprise 
the  enemy. 

''Article  3.  The  chief  of  those  who  go  to  attack  the 
barracks  should  send  in  first  four  men  with  a  good  present 
for  the  American  commander.  Immediately  after  will  follow 
four  others,  who  will  make  a  pretence  of  looking  for  the  same 
officer  for  some  reason,  and  a  larger  group  shall  be  concealed 
in  the  corners  or  houses  in  order  to  aid  the  other  groups  at 
the  first  signal.  This  wherever  it  is  possible  at  the  moment 
of  attack. 

"  Article  4.  They  should  not,  prior  to  the  attack,  look  at 
the  Americans  in  a  threatening  manner.  To  the  contrary, 
the  attack  on  the  barracks  by  the  Sandatahan  should  be  a 
complete  surprise  and  with  decision  and  courage.  One 
should  go  alone  in  advance  in  order  to  kill  the  sentinel.  In 
order  to  deceive  the  sentinel,  the  one  should  dress  as  a  woman 
and  must  take  great  care  that  the  sentinel  is  not  able  to  dis- 
charge his  piece,  thus  calling  the  attention  of  those  in  the 
barracks.  This  will  enable  his  companions  who  are  approach- 
ing to  assist  in  the  general  attack. 

"  Article  5.  At  the  moment  of  the  attack  the  Sandata- 
han should  not  attempt  to  secure  rifles  from  their  dead  ene- 
mies, but  shall  pursue,  slashing  right  and  left  with  bolos  until 
the  Americans  surrender,  and  after  there  remains  no  enemy 
who  can  injure  them  they  may  take  the  rifles  in  one  hand 
and  the  ammunition  in  the  other. 

"Article  6.  The  officers  shall  take  care  that  on  the  top 
of  the  houses  along  the  streets  where  the  American  forces 
shall  pass  there  will  be  placed  four  to  six  men,  who  shall  be 
prepared  with  stones,  timbers,  red-hot  iron,  heavy  furniture, 
as  well  as  boiling  water,  oil,  and  molasses,  rags  soaked  in 
coal  oil,  ready  to  be  lighted  and  thrown  down,  and  any  other 
hard  and  heavy  objects  that  they  can  throw  on  the  passing 
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Americpan  troos.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  houses  will  be  concealed  the  Sandatahan,  who  will  attack 
immediately.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  throw  glass 
in  the  streets,  as  the  greater  part  of  our  soldiers  go  bare- 
footed. On  these  houses  there  will,  if  possible,  be  arranged, 
in  addition  to  the  objects  to  be  thrown  down,  a  number  of 
the  Sandatahan,  in  order  to  cover  a  retreat  or  to  follow  up  a 
rout  of  the  enemy's  column,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  of  the 
destruction  of  all  of  the  opposing  forces. 

"  Article  7.  All  Filipinos,  real  defenders  of  their  country, 
should  live  on  the  alert  to  assist  simultaneously  the  inside 
attack  at  the  very  moment  that  they  note  the  first  movement 
in  whatever  barrio  or  suburb,  having  assurance  that  all  the 
troops  that  surround  Manila  will  proceed  without  delay  to 
force  the  enemy's  line  and  unite  themselves  with  their 
brothers  in  the  city.  With  such  a  general  movement,  so 
firm  and  decided  against  the  Americans,  the  combat  is  sure 
to  be  a  short  one ;  and  I  charge  and  order  that  the  persons 
and  goods  of  all  foreigners  shall  be  respected  and  that  the 
American  prisoners  shall  be  treated  well. 

"Article  8.  All  of  our  chiefs  in  the  suburbs  should  pre- 
pare groups  of  the  Sandatahan,  who  will  attack  with  ferocity 
and  decision  the  Americans  within  their  lines,  attempting  to 
surround  each  group  of  Americans  or  to  break  through  their 
lines.  This  must  be  done  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  Americans  will  permit ;  and  if  the  Sandatahan 
have  the  proper  amount  of  courage  and  resolution,  and  the 
more  courage  and  resolution  they  show  in  the  moment  of  the 
attack,  the  surer  will  be  the  result  and  the  fewer  will  be  their 
own  losses. 

"  Article  9.  In  addition  to  the  instructions  given  in  para- 
graph' 6,  there  shall  be  in  the  houses  vessels  filled  with  boil- 
ing water,  tallow,  molasses,  and  other  liquids  which  shall  be 
thrown  as  bombs  on  the  Americans  who  pass  in  front  of 
their  houses,  or  they  can  make  use  of  syringes  or  tubes  of 
bamboo.  In  these  houses  shall  be  the  Sandatahan,  who  shall 
hurl  the  liquids  t^at  shall  be  passed  to  them  by  the  women 
and  children. 
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*' Article  id.  In  place  of  bolos  or  daggers,  if  they  do 
not  possess  the  same,  the  Sandatahan  can  provide  themselves 
with  lances  and  arrows  with  long  and  sharp  heads,  and  these 
should  be  shot  with  great  force  in  order  that  they  may  pene- 
trate well  into  the  bodies  of  the  enemy.  And  these  should 
be  so  made  that  in  withdrawal  from  the  body  the  head  will 
remain  in  the  flesh. 

"Article  ii.  It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  the 
above  instructions  are  observed,  the  enemy  will  not  be  able 
to  use  firearms  because  of  the  confusion  in  his  ranks,  as  they 
would  shoot  one  another,  For  this  reason  I  have  always 
thought  the  rifle  useless  in  this  kind  of  combat,  for  experi- 
ence has  taught  me,  my  dear  brothers,  that  when  the  Sanda- 
tahan make  their  attack  with  courage  and  decision,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  the 
victory  is  sure,  and  in  that  case  the  triumph  is  ours. 

*' Article  12.  At  last,  if,  as  I  expect,  the  result  shall  favor 
us  in  the  taking  of  Manila  and  the  conquering  of  the  enemy, 
the  chiefs  are  charged  with  seeing  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  respect  the  consulates,  the  banks,  and  commercial 
houses,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  seduced  by  the  hope  of 
plunder.  As  if  God  sees  this,  He  will  reward  us,  and  the 
foreign  nations  will  note  the  order  and  justice  of  our  conduct. 
I  charge  that  in  the  moment  of  combat,  the  officers,  soldiers, 
and  whatever  patriots  take  part  in  the  struggle,  will  not  for- 
get our  noble,  sacred,  and  holy  ideals,  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence. Neither  will  you  forget  your  sacred  oath  and 
immaculate  banner  :  nor  will  you  forget  the  promises  made 
by  me  to  the  civilized  nations,  whom  I  have  assured  that  we 
Filipinos  are  not  savages,  nor  thieves,  nor  assassins,  nor  are 
we  cruel :  bat  on  the  contrary  that  we  are  men  of  culture 
and  patriotism,  honorable  and  very  humane. 

*' Above  all  I  expect  that  you  will  respect  the  persons  and 
goods  of  private  persons  of  all  nationalities,  including  the 
Chinese :  that  you  will  treat  well  the  prisoners,  and  grant  life 
to  those  of  the  enemy  who  surrender.  And  that  you  be  on  the 
lookout  for  those  traitors  and  enemies,  who  by  robbery,  will 
seek  to  mar  our  victory.  **  Emilio  Aguinaldo." 


IV.    DID    AGUINALDO  APPLY  FOR  CESSATION  OF 
HOSTILITIES  ? 

[Note  :  It  is  often  stated  and  as  often  denied  that  on  the 
day  after  the  outbreak,  Aguinaldo  applied  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  was  told  that  *' fighting  having  once  begun 
must  go  on  to  the  grim  end."  Both  assertions  and  denials 
are  based  upon  the  following  evidence.] 


1.    First  Cable  from  General  Otis.* 

^'Manila  (Received  February  8,  1899-1.58  a.  m.) 
"Adjutant-General,  Washington  : 

''  Situation  rapidly  improving.  Reconnoissance  yesterday 
to  south  several  miles,  to  east  to  Laguna  de  Bay,  to  northeast 
8  miles  driving  straggling  insurgent  troops  in  various  direc- 
tions, encountering  no  decided  opposition.  Army  disinte- 
grated and  natives  returning  to  village  displaying  white  flag. 
Near  Caloocan,  6  miles  north,  enemy  made  stand  behind  in- 
trenchments  ;  charged  by  Kansas  troops,  led  by  Colonel 
Funston  ;  close  encounter,  resulting  in  rout  of  enemy  with 
very  heavy  loss.  Loss  to  Kansas,  Lieutenant  Alford  killed, 
6  men  wounded.  Night  of  4th  Aguinaldo  issued  flying  pro- 
clamation charging  Americans  with  initiative  and  declared 
war.  Sunday  issued  another,  calling  all  to  resist  foreign  inva- 
sion. His  influence  throughout  this  section  destroyed.  Now 
applies  for  cessation  of  hostilities  and  conference.  Have 
declined  to  answer.  Insurgent  expectation  of  rising  in  city 
on  night  of  4th  unrealized.  Provost-marshal-general,  with 
admirable  disposition  of  troops,  defeated  every  attempt. 
City  quiet.  Business  resumed.  Natives  respectful  and 
cheerful.  The  fighting  qualities  of  American  troops  a  reve- 
lation to  all  inhabitants.  '^Otis." 

*  Senate  Document  387,  56th  Cong,  ist  Sess.,  page  3. 
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2.    Statement  of  General  C.  McC.  Keeve,  April,  1899.* 

**  I  can  tell  you  one  piece  of  news  that  is  not  generally 
known  in  the  United  States.  On  Sunday,  February  5th,  the 
day  after  the  fighting  began,  General  Torres,  of  the  insur- 
gents, came  through  our  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  had 
a  personal  interview  with  General  Otis,  in  which,  speaking 
for  Aguinaldo,  he  declared  that  the  fighting  had  been  begun 
accidentally  and  was  not  authorized  by  Aguinaldo ;  that 
Aguinaldo  wished  to  have  it  stopped,  and  that  to  bring  about 
a  conclusion  of  hostilities  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
neutral  zone  between  the  two  armies  of  any  width  that  would 
be  agreeable  to  General  Otis,  so  that  during  the  peace  nego- 
tiations there  might  be  no  further  danger  of  conflicts  between 
the  two  armies.  To  these  representations  of  General  Torres 
General  Otis  sternly  replied  that  the  fighting  having  once 
begun  must  go  on  to  the  grim  end.  And  it  has  been  going 
on  ever  since." 

[Note  :  General  Reeve's  statement  led  to  the  following 
resolution,!  which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  January  3, 
igoo,  and  agreed  to  April  28,  of  that  year :] 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  be  and  he  is  hereby, 
requested,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to 
inform  the  Senate  whether  General  Torres,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Philippine  army,  came  to  General  Otis  with  a  flag  of 
truce  on  February  5,  1899,  ^^^  day  after  the  fighting  com- 
menced between  our  forces  and  those  of  the  Filipinos,  and 
stated  to  General  Otis  that  General  Aguinaldo  declared  that 
fighting  had  been  begun  accidentally  and  was  not  authorized 
by  him,  and  that  Aguinaldo  wished  to  have  it  stopped,  and 
that  to  bring  about  a  conclusion  of  hostilities  he  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  between  the  two  armies 
of  a  width  that  would  be  agreeable  to  General  Otis,  so  that 
during   the   peace   negotiations   there   might  be  no    further 

*  Interview  in  Minneapolis,  April,  1899, 
t  Senate  Document  387,  page  i. 
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danger  of  conflict  between  the  two  armies,  and  whether  Gen- 
eral Otis  replied  that  fighting  having  once  begun  must  go  on 
to  the  grim  end.  Was  General  Otis  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  make  such  an  answer?  Did  General  Otis  tele- 
graph the  Secretary  of  War  on  February  g^  1899,  as  follows  : 
*  Aguinaldo  now  applies  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  con- 
ference. Have  declined  to  answer'  ?  And  did  General  Otis 
afterwards  reply,  was  he  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
reply,  and  what  answer,  if  any,  did  he  or  the  Secretary  of 
War  make  to  the  application  to  cease  fighting  ? " 

[Note  :  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Corbin  cabled  to  General  Otis  as  follows:*] 

'*  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

**  Washington y  April  30,  1900. 
**  Otis,  Manila : 

**  Cable  whether  General  Torres  came  to  you  under  flag  of 
truce  February  5,  1899,  and  stated  Aguinaldo  declared  fight^ 
ing  had  begun  accidentally  and  not  authorized  by  him  ;  that 
Aguinaldo  wished  it  stopped,  and  to  end  hostilities  proposed 
establishment  of  neutral  zone  between  the  two  armies,  of 
width  agreeable  to  you,  so  during  peace  negotiations  there 
might  be  no  further  danger  conflict :  whether  you  replied, 
fighting  havmg  begun  must  go  on  to  grim  end. 

*' Corbin." 

[Note  :  The  reply  cablegram  from  General  Otis  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  following  word^  :  f] 

**  General  Otis  was  not  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
make  such  an  answer  as  is  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  nor 
were  any  answers  to  communications  upon  the  subject  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
General  Otis,  but  he  was  left  to  exercise,  in  respect  thereof, 
his  own  judgment,  based  upon  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  troops  under  his  command. 

*  Senate  Document  387,  page  2.  f  Ibid. 
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"  I  also  submit  a  copy  of  a  cable  dispatch  from  General 
Otis  sent  from  Manila,  February  8,  1899,  received  in  Wash- 
ington February  9,  1899,  being  the  same  dispatch  to  which 
he  refers  in  his  reply  of  May  i,  1900,  as  misleading.  So  far 
as  I  am  informed  General  Otis  did  not  afterwards  reply, 
except  as  set  forth  in  his  said  dispatch  of  May  i,  1900.  He 
was  not  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  reply,  and  no 
answer  was  made  by  him  or  the  Secretary  of  War  to  an  appli- 
cation to  cease  fighting.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  such 
application/* 


3.    General  Otis's  Keply  Cablegram.* 

Manila,  May  i,  1900. 
"Agwar,   Washington: 

"  Judge  Torres,  citizen,  resident  of  Manila,  who  had  served 
as  member  insurgent  commission,  reported  evening  February 
5,  asking  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  stop  the  fighting, 
as  establishment  of  neutral  zone.  I  replied  Aguinaldo  had 
commenced  the  fighting  and  must  apply  for  cessation  ;  I  had 
nothing  to  request  from  the  insurgent  government.  He 
asked  permission  to  send  Colonel  Arguellez  to  Malolos,  and 
Arguellez  was  passed  through  the  lines  near  Caloocan  next 
morning.  He  went  direct  to  Malolos,  told  General  Aguinaldo 
and  Mabini  that  General  Otis  would  permit  suspension  of 
hostiHties  upon  their  request.  They  replied  declaration  of 
war  had  been  made,  a  copy  of  which  they  furnished  him. 
They  said  they  had  no  objection  to  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
but  beyond  this  general  remark  made  no  response,  but 
directed  him  to  return  with  that  message.  Arguellez 
reported  that  he  conveyed  my  statement ;  that  they  had 
commenced  the  war,  and  it  must  go  on,  since  they  had 
chosen  that  course  of  action,  but  did  not  attempt  to  induce 
them  to  make  any  proposition,  as  he  feared  accusation  of 

*  Senate  Document  387,  page  2. 
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cowardice.  The  insurgent  chief  authorities  made  no  propo- 
sition and  did  not  intend  to  make  any,  nor  did  they  attempt 
to  do  so  until  driven  out  of  Malolos.  My  hasty  dispatch  of 
about  that  date  misleading.  Took  in  writing  statement  of 
Arguellez  several  days  ago  in  order  to  fully  understand 
temper  of  insurgents  at  early  period  of  war. 

**  Otis." 


4.    I^ater  Statement  by  General  Otis.* 

**  Another  erroneous  impression  which,  if  it  has  not  widely 
prevailed,  results  from  the  failure  of  a  few  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  create  it,  is  that  on  the  evening  following  the  severe 
fighting  on  February  5,  1899,  the  insurgent  authorities  sought  a 
conference  with  a  view  of  terminating  hostilities.  These  false 
impressions  may  have  arisen  in  part  from  a  hastily  prepared 
telegram  sent  from  Manila,  on  that  date,  stating  in  substance 
that  the  insurgents  had  asked  for  a  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities,  but  had  received  the  reply  that  having  commenced 
war,  it  must  continue.  No  proposition  of  any  kind  came 
from  the  insurgent  authorities.     The  facts  are  as  follows  : 

'*  Judge  Torres,  the  present  attorney-general  of  the  islands, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Cebu,  where  he  had  filled  a 
judicial  position  under  the  Spanish  Government,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Manila  exerted  himself  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  offered  his  services  to  Aguinaldo  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  friendly  conditions.  On  January  9,  Aguinaldo 
had  appointed  him  senior  member  of  what  was  termed  his 
peace  commission.  He  was  at  his  home  in  Manila  February  5, 
and  visited  me  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  praying  that  I 
would  propose  to  the  insurgent  authorities  the  establishment 
of  a  neutral  zone  that  terms  of  peace  might  be  considered. 
*'He  was  informed  that  as  war  was  the  act  of  the  insur- 

*  Report  of  May  14,  1900,  given  in  Report  of  Secretary  of  War  for  1900,  Vol. 
I.,  Part  4,  page  202. 
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gents,  we  could  not  initiate  proceedings,  but  that  it  must 
continue  until  they  (the  insurgents)  were  ready  to  submit 
propositions.  He  then  asked  that  a  fellow  member  of  his 
insurgent  commission,  Colonel  Arguelles,  who  was  in  the  city, 
might  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  lines  in  order  to  visit 
Malolos  and  confer  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  principal  advisers. 
This  was  granted,  and  Arguelles  was  taken  by  Colonel  Kil- 
bourne,  of  the  Pay  Department,  to  that  portion  of  General 
MacArthur*s  line  of  battle  opposite  Caloocan.  It  being  quite 
late  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived  there,  he  concluded  to 
return  to  the  city  and  recommence  the  journey  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  which  he  did.  He  was  passed  through  the 
lines  under  a  flag  of  truce,  was  absent  two  or  three  days, 
when  he  returned,  and  was  properly  received  by  a  party, 
which  was  viciously  fired  on  by  the  insurgents  as  soon  as 
their  flag  of  truce  had  withdrawn  a  short  distance.  The 
firing  caused  our  party  to  retreat  quickly,  Arguelles  leading 
it  and  anathematizing  his  countrymen.  He  reported  that  his 
mission  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  his  advice  was  not 
heeded. 

*'A  few  weeks  ago  he  related  his  experience  to  me  quite 
fully.  He  said  that  upon  arriving  at  Malolos  he  saw  General 
Aguinaldo  and  Senor  Mabini  and  made  known  to  them  that 
General  Otis  would  permit  a  suspension  of  hostilities  upon 
the  request  of  the  former,  and  received  reply  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war  had  been  made,  copies  of  which  were  furnished 
him.  Both  Aguinaldo  and  Mabini  made  the  statement  that 
they  had  no  objections  to  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  but 
beyond  this  general  remark  offered  nothing,  and  declined  to 
discuss  details.  Arguelles  said  that  he  was  directed  to  return 
to  Manila  and  report  simply  that  the  insurgent  authorities 
would  not  object  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  if  desired. 
Asked  what  further  took  place  at  the  conference,  he  answered 
'Nothing,'  and  that  he  merely  told  Aguinaldo  and  Mabini 
what  I  had  said,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  com- 
menced the  war  and  it  must  continue,  since  they  had  chosen 
that  course  of  action,  but  that  I  would  listen  to  propositions 
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if  they  wished  to  submit  them.  Asked  if  he  endeavored  to 
induce  General  Aguinaldo  to  submit  a  proposition,  he  replied 
in  the  negative,  saying  that  he  had  feared  to  do  so  as  he 
might,  in  the  then  excited  condition  of  the  Filipino  people,  be 
charged  with  cowardice  ;  that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties he  had  stated  to  the  insurgent  government  his  belief 
that  the  Filipinos  could  not  successfully  resist  the  United 
States,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the  enmity  of  General  Luna 
which  relentlessly  followed  him.  The  insurgents  did  not 
desire  peace  at  this  time.  They  sent  word  to  their  friends  in 
Manila,  soon  after  their  defeat  of  February  5,  that  they  were 
not  in  the  least  discouraged ;  that  the  battle  had  united  their 
people  in  sentiment,  and  that  they  were  strong  in  men  and 
war  material.  Not  until  they  were  driven  beyond  Calumpit 
and  Baliuag  did  they  make  any  attempt  to  secure  a  conference 
with  the  United  States  authorities,  and  then  only  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  sufficient  time  to  reassemble  their  scat- 
tered forces.'' 


V.    OKI>ER  OF  FEBRUARY  FIFTEENTH.* 

[Note:]  On  the  2ist  of  February,  1899,  General  Otis 
forwarded  to  Washington  the  following  alleged  insurgent 
order  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  foreigners  in  Manila :  ] 

''Manila^  February  21,  1899. 
**  Adjutant-General,  Washington : 

**  Following  issued  by  an  important  officer  of  insurgent 
government  at  Malolos,  February  15,  1899,  for  execution 
during  that  evening  and  night  in  this  city. 

**  Otis. 

'*  First.  You  will  so  dispose  that  8  o'clock  at  night  the 
individuals  of  the  territorial  militia,  at  your  order,  will  be 
found  united  in  all  of  the  streets  of  San  Pedro,  armed  with 
their  bolos  and  revolvers  or  guns  and  ammunition  if  con- 
venient. 

**  Second.  Philippine  families  only  will  be  respected  :  they 
should  not  be  molested,  but  all  other  individuals,  of  what 
race  they  may  be,  will  be  exterminated  without  apprisement 
(or)  compassion,  after  the  extermination  of  the  army  of 
occupation.! 

"  Third.  The  defender  of  the  Philippines  in  your  com- 
mand will  attack  the  guard  at  Bilibid  and  liberate  the  pris- 
oners and  '  presidiarios,' and  accomplished  this  they  will  be 
armed,  saying  to  them  :  '  Brothers,  we  must  avenge  ourselves 
on  the  Americans  and  exterminate  them,  that  we  may  have 
our  revenge  for  the  infamy  and  treachery  which  they  have 
committed  upon  us :  have  no  compassion  upon  them  :  attack 
with  vigor  :  all  Filipinos  en  masse  will  second  you.'  *  Long 
live  Filipinos  indipendienta. 

*  Senate  Document  208,  page  257. 

t  It  should  be  noted  that  these  bloodthirsty  instructions  are  at  variance  with  the 
directions  given  in  Articles  7  and  12  of  Aguinaldo's  order  of  January  9,  reprinted 
on  pages  35  and  36  above. 
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**  Fifth.  The  order  which  will  be  followed  in  the  attack 
will  be  as  follows :  'The  sharpshooters  of  Tondo  and  Santa 
Ana  will  be  the  attack  from  without  and  these  shots  will  be  the 
signal  for  the  militia  of  Trozo,  Binondo,  Quiapo  and  Sampaloc 
to  go  out  into  the  streets  and  do  their  duty.  Those  of  Pako 
Ermita,  and  Malate,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Miguel  will  not 
start  out  until  12  o'clock  unless  they  see  that  their  companions 
need  assistance. 

'*  Sixth.  The  militia  of  Tondo  will  start  out  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  if  all  do  their  duty  our  revenge  will  be  com- 
plete. Brothers,  Europe  contemplates  us.  We  know  how  to 
die  as  men  shedding  our  blood  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
our  country.  Death  to  the  tryants  !  War  without  quarter  to 
the  false  Americans  who  have  deceived  us  !  Either  indepen- 
dence or  death  ! " 

[Note  :  The  telegrams*  printed  below  give  further  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  order.] 

"  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

**  Washington,  January  22,  1900. 
*'Otis,  Manila: 

"  Secretary  of  War  desires  to  know  name  important  officer 

insurgents  mentioned  in  your  telegram  February  2t. 

"  CORBIN. 

*'  Manila. 
*'  {Received  January  23,  1900,  6.20  a.  m.) 
"  Adjutant-General,  Washington : 

''  Refer  to  our  telegram  of  21st  February,  Teodoro  Sandico  ; 
whereabouts  unknown;  see  page  182,  annual  report. 

"  Otis. 

"  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  2^,  1900. 
"  Otis,  Manila : 

**  Secretary  of  War  desires  to  know  position  held  in  so- 
called  government  by  Sandico  February  15,  1899. 

**  Corbin. 

*Senate  Document  208,  page  158. 
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**  Manila. 
*'  {Received  January  25,  1900,  2.22  a.  m.) 
**  Adjutant-General,    Washington : 

'*  Sandico  organized  Manila  militia,  so-called  ;  then  with- 
drew to  Malolos  ;  was  insurgent  secretary  of  interior  from 
January  to  May  ;  wore  Colonel's  uniform  ;  claimed  to  be  a 
member  of  Aguinaldo's  military  staff.  ,^  ^       „ 

[NoTe:  Since  the  publication  of  that  order  it  has  been 
quoted  many  times  to  illustrate  the  barbarity  of  the  native 
Filipino.  Senator  Lodge  and  Secretary  Root  cite  it  as  strong 
evidence  that  the  Filipinos  are  incapable  of  self-government. 
Senator  Lodge  follows  the  quotation  with  the  words,  *'  We  have 
no  need  to  say  that  if  we  had  left  the  Filipinos  alone  anarchy 
would  have  come,  anarchy  came  and  existed  in  full  force 
wherever  Aguinaldo  held  sway,  coupled  with  bloodshed,  pil- 
lage and  corruption.'' 

Mr.  John  F.  Bass,  Harvard,'  91,  correspondent  for  Harper  s 
Weekly  and  the  New  York  Herald,  who  is  a  man  of  the  high- 
est reputation  and  an  unusually  trustworthy  observer,  per- 
sonally known  to  the  editors,  believes  that  the  authenticity  of 
this  document  is  as  yet  unproved.  Mr.  Bass  spent  eighteen 
months  in  the  Philippines  and  was  one  of  the  few  men  to 
learn  the  Tagal  dialect,  which  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  an 
exceptionally  close  understanding  of  the  Filipinos.*  He  at 
first  accepted  the  February  15th  order  as  authentic,  and 
denounced  it  in  a  letter  published  in  Harper's  Weekly,  April 
22,  1899.  On  reflection,  however,  the  document  seemed  to 
him  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  its  reputed  author, 
Sandico,  with  whom  Mr.  Bass  was  personally  acquainted,  and 
he  made  every  effort  to  prove  its  authenticity.  In  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  editors  under  date  of  February  18,  1901,  he  makes 
the  following  statement :] 

'*Up  to  the  time  I  left  the  islandsf  the  original  had  never 

*  For  Mr.  Bass's  opinion  of  the  causes  of  the  Outbreak  of  Hostilities,  P^ebruary 
4,  1899,  see  Appendix  C  to  this  pamphlet. 

*  More  than  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  document. 
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come  into  American  hands.  No  American  had  seen  or 
conversed  with  any  native  who  had  seen  the  order.  An 
enemy  of  Sandico,  a  native,  presented  a  document  which  he 
claimed  was  a  translation  of  the  original  made  by  a  third 
native  who  had  seen  the  original.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
the  Provost  Marshal's  office  was  flooded  with  anonymous 
letters  from  natives  and  Spaniards  accusing  everybody  in 
Manila  of  every  crime  known  to  criminal  law.  The  very 
man  who  gave  the  alleged  copy  of  the  Sandico  order,  was  in 
a  fraudulent  accusation  against  a  personal  enemy,  a  business 
man  of  Manila." 

[Note  :  March  3,  1901,  the  following  resolution,  introduced 
by  Senator  Hoar,  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent  and 
agreed  to  :  ] 

*'  Resolved  :  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
directed  to  communicate  to  the  Senate,  as  early  as  may  be 
convenient,  all  information  in  his  possession  relating  to  or 
tending  to  show  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
alleged  order  for  the  massacre  of  the  foreign  residents  of 
Manila,  P.  I.,  on  the  evening  and  night  of  February  15,  (899 
and  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  full  text  of  said  order  and 
the  signatures  thereto. 

**And,  further,  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  the  original 
of  said  order  purporting  to  be  printed  in  part  on  page  157  of 
Senate  Document  208,  S6th  Congress,  ist  Session,  is  now  or 
ever  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  War  Department,  or  of 
any  person  connected  therewith  or  with  the  military  authority 
of  the  United  States,  or  whether  it  has  ever  been  seen  by 
any  such  person,  and  if  it  has,  by  whom  ;  and  to  inform  the 
Senate  where  the  original  of  said  order  now  is,  if  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department." 


VI.    A  FILIPINO  VERSION  OP    AMERICANS. 

[Note  :  The  following  is  an  account  in  a  Filipino  news- 
paper of  conduct  imputed  to  our  soldiers,  which  has  an 
interest  in  that  such  publications  must  have  been  powerful 
in  creating  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  Filipino  people 
against  American  rule.] 

**  {Supplement  to  Heraldo  Filipino^ 

Friday,  February   24,  1899.)* 

'*  Countrymen:  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  men  of  North 
America  have  showed  themselves  in  their  true  light,  for  if  it 
had  not  been  so  we  must  have  been  sunk  in  the  mire;  let  us 
therefore  thank  God  who  has  willed  the  war.  Nothing  good 
can  be  expected  from  these  people,  who,  on  the  contrary,  can 
teach  us  all  the  evil  we  wish  to  learn  of  them  ;  the  proof  is 
that  of  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  our  brethren  in  Manila. 
These  men  watch  for  a  lack  of  care,  an  unprotected  house, 
and  then  attack  it. 

"  In  order  to  give  free  rein  to  their  infernal  desires,  the 
principles  of  morality  are  nothing  to  them  and  cannot  hold 
them  back.  They  have  outdone  the  savage  of  the  North,  and 
have  not  an  iota  of  shame  or  decency.  They  thrust  their 
hands  into  dishes  and  take  what  they  want,  without  even 
asking  permission,  or  even,  after  taking  what  they  want,  say 
thanks.  If  they  find  the  family  sleeping  the  siesta  they 
enter  the  room  without  permission  from  anyone,  as  if  it  were 
a  forest.  In  the  stores  they  take  what  they  want,  and,  if  the 
owner  tries  to  collect  from  them,  shoot  him.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  believe  it,  and  our  hands  tremble  in  recording 
such  abominations.  These  deeds  are  a  shame  on  the  nation 
which  gives  them  birth.  History  records  no  more  shameful 
deeds,  even  committed   by  a   savage.     Various    cases   have 

*  Senate  Document  208,  page  106. 
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occurred  where  women  have  been  handled  all  over  their 
persons,  and  their  money  taken  from  them,  as  well  as  any- 
thing else  they  may  have,  and  if  this  happens  in  out-of-way 
places  they  strip  their  clothing  from  them.  Are  these  the 
deeds  of  an  honest  people  ?  Is  this  the  people  who  was  to 
teach  us  decency  and  morality  ?  Are  these  to  be  our  teachers  ? 
Such  acts  as  these  are  committed  by  no  other  people  on  the 
globe.  This  is  the  nation  of  unrestrained  liberty.  This  is 
the  nation  which  does  not  know  how  to  teach  women  to 
become  mothers !  This  is  the  nation  where  honor  is  yet 
unknown,  in  a  word,  is  a  nation  hated  by  all  other  nations  ! 
A  nation  which  knows  not  honor,  has  not  an  atom  of  feeling 
Are  these  our  protectors  ?  Better  death  than  be  related  to 
a  people  whose  evil  is  inborn.  Away  with  the  wretches. 
Destruction  to  the  Americans.  Down  with  the  United 
States." 


VII.     MABINI'S  MANIFESTO.* 

[Note  :  The  following  manifesto  published  by  Mabini,  the 
**  master  spirit "  of  the  insurrectionary  movement,  although 
of  somewhat  later  date,  seems  to  connect  itself  naturally  with 
the  foregoing.  It  presents  the  Filipino  version  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  is  a  further  example  of  the 
sort  of  eloqueuce  which  may  have  been  instrumental  in  fos- 
tering opposition  to  our  authority.] 

^^  Manifesto  published  by  Ap.  Mabini,  on  behalf  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Government,  at  San  Isidora^  April  15,  1899. 

'*  (The  manifesto  begins  by  summarizing  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  recently  issued  by  the  American  commission, 
and  published  in  the  Oceania  oi  April  5,  1899.  The  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  American  Government,  its  proposal  to 
establish  "  an  enlightened  system  of  government  under  which 
the  Philippine  people  may  enjoy  the  fullest  autonomy  and 
the  most  complete  liberty  consistent  with  the  obligation 
and  purposes"  that  Government  has  in  view,  its  conclusion 
that  American  sovereignty  is  not  incompatible  with  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Philippine  people,  and  its  threat  to  over- 
whelm by  force  those  who  do  not  recognize  that  sovereignty 
are  recited  in  some  detail.  The  fact  that  the  commission 
proposes  to  introduce  certain  improvements  and  reforms  in 
the  political,  judicial  and  economic  administration  of  the 
country  is  mentioned,  and  the  manifesto  continues  as  fol- 
lows :) 

"  Such  is  in  abstract  the  address  to  the  PhiHppine  people 
of  the  American  commissioners  who,  to  inspire  greater  con- 
fidence, have  not  hesitated  to  have  recourse  to  falsehood, 
shamelessly  assorting  that  my  government,  by  not  having 
understood  the  good  will  and  fraternal  sentiments  of  their 
ambitious  President,  has  provoked  war,  when  everybody  is 

*  Speech  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  in  the  Senate,  April  17,  1900,  page  65. 
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aware  that  Pre.sident  McKinley  had  to  decree  war  in  order 
to  force  the  American  Senators  of  the  opposition  to  ratify 
the  cession  of  the  Philippines  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  thus  sacrificing  to  his  ambition  the  welfare  of  two 
peoples,  who  ought  to  be  united  by  an  eternal  friendship. 

'*  You  clearly  see  that  the  North  American  Government 
undertakes  to  extend  its  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine 
Islands,  basing  its  claim  upon  a  title  null  and  void.  This 
title  is  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  agreed  to  by  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Commission  the  icth  of  last  December,  and  ratified 
according  to  the  commission  that  signs  this  address,  by  the 
American  Government  some  weeks  ago,  and  by  that  of  Spain 
on  the  20th  of  last  March.  The  contract  to  cede  the  islands 
was  concerted  and  concluded  when  the  Spanish  domination 
had  already  ceased  in  the  Philippines,  thanks  to  the  triumph 
of  our  arms.  Moreover,  in  this  act  of  cession  no  voice  what- 
ever was  allowed  the  representatives  of  the  Philippine 
people  to  which  belongs  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  by 
natural  right  and  international  laws.  What  a  spectacle  it  is 
to  see  at  the  end  of  the  century,  called  the  century  of  en- 
lightment  and  of  civilization,  a  people  jealous  and  proud  of 
its  own  sovereignty  employing  all  its  great  powers,  the  result 
of  its  own  continued  free  existence,  to  wrest  from  another 
people,  weak  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  the  very  rights 
which  in  its  own  case  it  believes  to  be  inherent  by  law  nat- 
ural and  divine  !  And  how  discouraging  the  cold  and  indif- 
ferent attitude,  in  the  face  of  such  a  scandalous  usurpa- 
tion, taken  by  the  great  powers  to  whom  Providence  confides 
the  high  mission  and  the  great  means  of  guarding  universal 
peace  and  justice.  But  no  matter!  We  shall  fight  to  the 
last  breath  to  revindicate  our  own  sovereignty,  our  inde- 
pendence. If  the  North  American  people  is  great  and  pow- 
erful, far  greater  and  more  powerful  is  Providence  which 
watches  over  the  unfortunate  and  chastises  and  humbles  the 
proud.  We  have  suffered  so  much  in  our  own  interests  that 
perhaps  we  are  quick  to  recognize  misery.  Thus,  if  we 
should  lay  down  our  arms,  we  should  leave  our  sons  without 
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liberty  and  without  the  means  of  retrieving  our  fortune,  and 
moreover  we  should  bequeath  to  them  all  the  penalties  and 
sufferings  of  a  conflict  which  of  necessity  they  would  have  to 
face  if  to-day  we  do  not  release  them  from  this  task.  If 
overwhelmed  by  misery  and  weighed  down  by  the  chains  of 
servitude,  you  should  picture  to  yourselves  the  sad  future  of 
your  posterity,  will  you  not  a  thousand  times  prefer  death  ? 
To  this  lamentable  state  of  despair  would  all  those  be  reduced 
who  without  reflection  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  specious  promises  of  the  American  commission. 

*^  On  the  other  hand,  these  promises  when  examined, 
amount  to  nothing  in  practice.  They  are  such  as  political 
parties  ordinarily  use  to  secure  power  and  wholly  disregard 
once  their  object  is  attained.  For  it  is  very  easy  to  promise 
when  no  obligation  or  legal  responsibility  to  perform  the  prom- 
ise is  incurred.  And  moreover  — be  assured  of  this  — the 
North  American  Government  has  not  wanted  and  does  not 
want  to  recognize  our  independence,  because  this  recognition 
will  bind  it  to  make  formal  agreement  with  us  and  not  to  fail 
or  depart  from  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  For  this  reason 
I  have  sought  it  from  the  beginning,  but  th^  representatives 
of  the  North  American  Government  have  always  refused  to 
accord  to  my  government  an  official  character,  having  recourse 
first  to  coercion  and  finally  to  instigating  war.  They  promised 
to  aid  us  in  the  attainment  of  our  liberty,  and  you  have  seen 
how  they  have  just  provoked  us  to  war  for  being  unwilling  to 
lose  our  liberty  by  recognizing  their  sovereignty. 

"  Apparently  it  pleases  them  better  to  have  no  sort  of  agree- 
ment with  us,  in  order  that  they  may  make  of  us  what  best 
suits  them,  as  soon  as  they  have  subjected  us  to  their  rule.  It 
would  be  more  to  their  advantage  to  promise  us  the  greatest 
improvements  in  all  kinds  of  industries  and  means  of  com- 
munication in  order  afterwards  to  possess  themselves  of  our 
properties  and  control  of  all  industries  with  the  help  of  their 
great  capital,  reducing  us  to  the  condition  of  partners,  or 
porters  and  workmen,  if  not  mere  domestics  and  servants. 
It  is  a  clever  and  ingenious  scheme,  to  promise  us  the  amplest 
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autonomy  and  the  fullest  political  liberty,  that  afterwards 
they  may  oppress  us  at  will  under  the  pretext  that  the  con- 
cessions of  liberty  are  prejudicial  to  their  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  international  obligations.  We  were  the  equals  of  the 
Spaniards  before  the  laws  of  Spain,  but  we  in  no  case  obtained 
justice  without  recourse  to  vile  and  underhand  means  and 
without  incurring  an  interminable  series  of  humiliations,  for 
wherever  we  betook  ourselves  race-hatred  pursued  us,  and 
that  hatred  is  much  more  violent,  cruel  and  pitiless  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

**  Open  your  eyes,  my  dear  countrymen,  while  there  is  yet 
time.  Fight  without  truce  or  respite,  without  faltering  or 
desponding,  without  measuring  the  duration  of  the  conflict, 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  or  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifices. 
Build  not  on  othersyour  happiness  and  welfare,  for  selfishness 
and  interest  prevail  in  the  relations  of  individuals,  of  cities, 
of  nations,  above  all  when  they  are  separated  by  the  impas- 
sable chasm  opened  by  race-hatred.  Even  when  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  declared  law  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  North  American  Congress  accords  us  all, 
absolutely  all,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  American  citizens, 
and  a  state  government,  recognized  by  the  Constitution  — 
which  is  the  greatest  good  annexation  can  bring  us  —  race 
hatred  will  curtail  these  prerogatives,  especially  since  section 
lo  of  article  i  of  the  Constitution  prohibits  each  state  from 
imposing  taxes  on  imports  and  exports  (the  products  of  such 
taxes  belonging  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States),  and 
from  passing  laws  on  this  point  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. Under  this  section  we  should  not  be  able,  without  the 
approval  of  the  same  Congress,  to  lay  any  taxes  on  tonnage, 
nor  maintain  in  time  of  peace  troops  and  warships  to  com- 
mand respect  for  the  liberties  and  rights  we  had  acquired. 
Annexation,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  adopted,  will  unite 
us  forever  to  a  nation,  whose  manners  and  customs  are  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  a  nation  which  hates  the  colored  race  with 
a  mortal  hatred,  and  from  which  we  could  never  separate  our- 
selves except  by  war. 
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"And  since  war  is  the  last  resource  that  is  left  to  us  for 
the  salvation  of  our  country  and  our  own  national  honor,  let 
us  fight  while  a  grain  of  strength  is  left  us :  let  us  acquit  our- 
selves like  men,  even  though  the  lot  of  the  present  generation 
is  conflict  and  sacrifice.  It  matters  not  whether  we  die  in 
the  midst  or  at  the  end  of  our  most  painful  day's  work :  the 
generations  to  come,  praying  over  our  tombs,  will  shed  for  us 
tears  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  not  of  bitter  reproach. 

*'  By  authority  of  the  president  of  the  republic  and  its 
government- 

'*Ap.  Mabini. 
"San  Isidro,  April  15,  1899.'* 
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A. 

The  Federated  Malay  States. 

Copy  of  private  letter  received  fro7n  Lieut,  Gen,  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  R,  E.,  C  C  M,  G.,  etc. 

[Note.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Commissioner  William  R. 
Day  by  Secretary  John  Hay,  accompanied  by  the  following 
letter  : 

American  Embassy, 
London,  August  21,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Forbes,  to  whom  it  was 
written  by  Gen.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  who,  as  I  have  hitherto 
had  occasion  to  mention  to  you,  is  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  in  England  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  I  may 
add  that  the  letter  was  written  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  transmitted  to  you,  and  I  send  it  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  have  time  to  glance  at  it  before  your  departure  for 
Paris. 

I  am,  etc.,  John  Hay.] 

' '  (  Conficie7tiial) . 

''42  Portland  Place,  W„  August  15,  1898. 

**Dear  Mr.  Forbes:  As  the  action  which  I  took  in  1874 
for  the  pacification  of  the  native  states  *in  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula suggests  a  precedent  for  dealing  with  a  somewhat 
similar  condition  now  existing  in  the  Philippines,  I,  at  your 
request,  send  a  note  in  further  explanation  of  that  action,  as 
described  in  general  terms  by  me  in  the  paper  I  read  last 
May  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Very  full  details  of  this  action  are  given  in  the  Blue  Book 
presented  to   Parliament,  but  some  ar$  omitted  or  vaguely 
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alluded  to,  one  important  omission  being  the  measures  I  took 
as  soon  as  I  had  learned  of  their  existence,  to  secure  the 
co-operation  and  support  of  the  people  who  were  providing 
the  means  by  which  alone  the  then  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  could  be  maintained. 

"  Opening  communication  with  these  persons,  I  undertook 
to  secure  for  them,  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  order,  an  ample  refund  of  the 
advances  they  had  made  and  a  pre-emption  in  the  share  of  the 
prosperity  which  would  be  sure  to  follow  the  restoration  of 
tranquility  to  the  disturbed  provinces. 

"  Assure  those  who  are  now  feeding  the  agitation  in  the 
Philippines  that  similar  results  will  follow  the  adoption  of 
similar  means,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  thousands  of 
troops  which  I  see  stated  can  alone  put  down  Aguinaldo  and 
the  so-called  rebellion. 

**  Aguinaldo,  and  the  other  leaders  associated  with  him, 
learning  that  the  sources  from  whence  they  draw  their  sup- 
plies would  be  no  longer  available,  would  at  once  come  to 
terms,  and  the  United  States  representatives  in  the  Western 
Pacific  would  have  the  same  experience  as  I  had  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

"  As  soon  as  this  influence  and  co-operation  had  been 
secured,  then,  under  the  supreme  authority  and  direct  con- 
trol of  the  U.  S.  A.  the  federation  of  the  Philippines  under 
their  several  chiefs  and  head-men  would  follow.  This  fed- 
eration, as  a  protectorate  of  the  U.  S.  A.  would,  under  this 
designation,  be  administered  under  the  advice  and  guidance 
of  the  United  States  officers,  in  accordance,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  natives'  manners  and  customs,  and,  above  all,  with 
religion,  Christian  and  Moslem.  The  laws  hitherto  enforced 
in  the  Philippines  would  remain  operative  for  the  time  being, 
but  a  fiscal  system  similar  to  that  of  the  Malay  Protected 
States,  and  to  that  recently  established  at  Santiago,  with 
practically  free  ports,  will  be  adopted. 

'*  The  administration  of  a  protectorate  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated, which   in   the   application,  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
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Malay  States,  have  met  with  marked  success,  would  give 
more  elasticity  and  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  very  special 
circumstances  now  existing  in  the  Philippines  than  direct 
annexation  and  the  establishment  of  a  Territory  of  the 
Republic  of  U.  S.  A. 

''There  were  in  1874,  as  now,  strong  convictions  that  to 
restore  order  naval  and  military  operations  on  a  large  scale 
would  prove  imperative,  and  that  even  then  beneficial  results 
in  dealing  with  the  Malay  race  would  not  be  by  any  means 
assured. 

''  I  had  many  warnings  that  nothing  but  failure  and  disaster 
would  follow  my  proposed  intervention  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Malay  peninsula. 

''  Similar  predictions  are  now  made  in  regard  to  the  asser- 
tions of  the  United  States  influence  in  the  Philippines.  I 
believe  the  task  would  be  no  more  difficult,  and  perhaps 
easier,  than  that  which  I  accomplished  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. In  some  respects  it  is  a  manifest  advantage  to  have 
to  deal  with  islands  which  lend  themselves  to  a  political 
grouping. 

"  No  doubt  the  presence  of  moderate  military  force  will  be 
at  first  desirable  at  one  or  two  important  centers,  but  I  attach 
more  value  to  ample  naval  provisions,  especially  of  gun  boats 
able  to  move  freely  among  the  islands  and  to  ascend  the  many 
rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea. 

''  So  to  the  fleet  and  its  ofUcers  I  would  advise  that  the 
political  and  civil  administration  of  the  Philippines  should,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  be  intrusted. 

''  Possibly  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  admiral  command- 
ing the  aid  of  an  able  and  experienced  lawyer,  as  udicial 
advisor,  to  help  in  the  reviews  and  settlements  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  dealt  with  by  the  existing  courts  of  justice. 

''  I  take  it  for  granted  that  party  patronage  will  not  enter 
into  the  personnel  of  the  stafT,  selected  for  service  in  the  pro- 
tectorate, and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  among  officers 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  active  and  retired,  can  be  found 
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many  men  of  wide  experience,  broad  views  and  generous 
sympathy,  well  fitted  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  protec- 
torate. For  a  little  while,  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  native 
languages  will  be  found  of  some  difficulty  :  but  this  will  neces- 
sitate great  caution  in  the  use  of  interpreters. 

"  Subject  only  to  revenue  demands  the  ports  should  be 
made  as  free  to  trade  as  are  the  Malay  States  of  the  peninsula; 
indeed,  in  this  as  well  as  in  their  financial  and  magisterial 
system,  their  practises  should,  as  far  as  applicable,  be  followed. 

*' Though,  from  start  to  finish,  all  administrative  and 
executive  proceedings  should  be  conducted  by  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  protecting  power,  all  public  notices  and 
documents  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  federate  States. 

"  I  anticipate  little  or  no  difficulty  if  the  same  spirit  and 
sympathy  as  has  ever  ruled  the  English  authority  since  its 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula  is  followed  in  the 
islands  with  their  Moslem  population,  but  the  large  native 
Catholic  population  may  present  problems  not  so  easy  of 
solution. 

"  For  the  teachers  and  guides  are  of  one  race,  while  the 
disciples  and  flocks  are  of  another. 

"  Much  will  depend  upon  what  are  the  present  real  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  their  congregations.  On  this  there  is  much  con- 
flicting opinion. 

''Whatever  may  be  the  situation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it  would  be  both  just  and  wise  to  treat  the  priests  with  full 
and  generous  consideration  and  secure  their  aid  and 
co-operation. 

"The  priest  or  pastor  of  the  native  Catholic  might  be 
encouraged  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  protecting  power  to 
remain  with  their  flocks  :  but  the  '  orders,'  giving  them  fair 
compensation  for  their  endowments,  should  be  advised  to 
return  to  Spain. 

*'  Such  a  policy  would  secure  the  support  of  the  Vatican. 

**  This  assumes,  of  course,  that,  without  calling  upon  them 
to  surrender  their  nationality^  they   will   accept  loyally   the 
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altered  condition  of  affairs  and  devote  themselves  to  recon- 
cile their  flocks  to  the  new  circumstances,  submitting  them- 
selves as  examples  of  obedience  to  the  administration  of  the 
protectorate. 

*'  Of  course,  I  assume  there  would  be  [no]  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  authorities  about  deporting  all, 
other  than  natives  of  the  islands,  who  were  known  to  oppose 
criminally  the  new  order  of  things,  and  this  would  be 
applied  to  all  priests  who  were  known  to  use  their  influence 
and  authority  with  their  flocks  in  keeping  alive  agitation  or 
disturbance. 

**  Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  oppressive  con- 
duct of  the  priests,  and  that  the  present  rebellion  is  largely, 
if  not  wholly  due  to  this. 

''  This  may  be  so,  but  I  doubt  if  to  any  great  extent.  To 
the  general  lax  and  corrupt  civil  administration  it  must  rather 
be  attributed. 

''  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese.  They  will  be  found  at  once  on  the  side  of  a  strong 
and  just  government. 

''  I  am  afraid  these  notes  are  very  crude  and  incomplete, 
but  as  mere  suggestions  they  may  be  of  use. 

*'  My  view  may,  perhaps,  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
sentence.  Enlist  native  sympathy  by  fairness  and  justice, 
and  rule  through  native  agents  supervised  by  carefully 
selected  American  residents. 

*'  If  this  policy  is  fairly  tried,  I  am  convinced  that  in  a  few 
years  the  prosperity  of  the  protected  Philippine  States  will 
astonish  the  world. 

''  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Forbes,  yours  very  faithfully, 

*' Andrew  Clarke. 

''  True  copy, 

'^F.  B.  Forbes." 
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''  (Private,) 

*'  24  Cheniston  Gardens,  W. 

^'  My  dear  Mahan  :  As  a  earnest  wellwisher  of  your  coun- 
try, I  am  following  events  very  carefully  just  now.  I  gather 
that  the  President  and  many  thoughtful  Americans  are  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  idea  of  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  the  Philippines,  and  that  this  at  the  present  moment 
is  with  you  a  great  question.  It  is  also  a  great  question  for 
us,  and  on  the  ultimate  decision  important  issues  depend. 
Now,  may  I  give  you  my  opinions,  offered  only  with  my  best 
good  wishes?  Spanish  rule  in  any  form  in  the  Philippines 
must  end.  On  the  whole  it  has  been  worse  in  the  East  than 
in  Cuba,  because  there  was  less  publicity.  If  you  take  a 
waiting  station  and  leave  the  islands  to  stew  in  their  own 
juice,  there  will  be  an  anarchy  first  and  a  considerable  an- 
nexation afterwards. 

^*  Other  powers  will  also  want  to  look  in,  and  of  the 
general  confusion  which  may  arise  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  can  safely  be  predicted ;  Spain  will  not  benefit.  This 
at  least  is  certain.  I  fully  see  how  difficult  the  present 
situation  is,  and  I  quite  know  how  the  solution  may  seem 
almost  hopeless.  It  is  most  natural  that  America  should 
feel  chary  of  accepting  responsibilities  over  the  destinies  of 
8,000,000  people  of  somewhat  mixed  nationalities — people 
who  can  fight. 

''  Yet  I  venture  to  think  that  in  our  empire  there  is  a  close 
parallel  to  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  we 
solved  the  problem,  as  it  is  certain,  to  my  mind,  that  you 
can  now  solve  it.  If  you  will  look  up  the  past  of  the  native 
states  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  you  will  find  conditions  closely 
approximating  to  those  of  the  Philippines.  Fighting  .was 
incessant ;  trade  and  development  were  at  a  standstill.  There 
is  no  corner  of  the  world  in  which  the  development  has  been 
so  swift  and  so  perfectly  successful.  These  native  states  are 
now  prosperous  and  contented.     Their  trade  has  increased 
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by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  is  an  advantage  to  us  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Piracy,  the  joy  of  the  Malay  population 
has  disappeared.     Civilization  is  making  rapid  way. 

'' How  has  this  almost  miracle  been  accomplished?  Not 
by  troops,  not  by  force  in  any  form,  but  wholly  by  a  policy 
which  I  suggest  is  now  open  to  you.  My  namesake,  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke,  inaugurated  the  policy  which  has  led  to  the 
most  astounding  results.  In  the  main  it  consisted  only  in 
admitting  native  rule,  and  placing  by  the  side  of  each  native 
ruler  a  strong  and  upright  Englishman,  who  guides  and 
restrains.  If  you  can  look  into  the  facts,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  as  I  state.  There  is  a  small  Sikh  police  whose 
superior  officers  only  are  English  men.  That  is  the  only 
force  applied,  and  in  the  late  years  there  has  been  absolutely 
uninterrupted  and  yearly  increasing  prosperity.  As  this  is 
only  a  small  corner  of  the  earth,  the  facts  are  little  known 
even  here,  and  Americans  cannot  know  them. 

''Well,  here,  I  am  convinced,  lies  your  solution,  and  in 
some  respects  you  have  the  advantage,  because  the  Philip- 
pines break  up  easily  into  geographical  groups,  as  the  Malay 
states  did  not.  Aguinaldo  is  a  present  difficulty,  is  he  not? 
I  know  nothing  of  him :  but  he  is  evidently  capable.  Make 
him  a  ruler  of  a  portion  of  Luzon,  with  a  fixed  salary,  and 
put  by  his  side  an  honorable  and  a  strong  man.  Select  other 
native  rulers  for  other  groups,  and  treat  them  in  the  same 
way.  You  will  at  once  rally  all  native  feeling  to  your  side. 
Americans  have  told  me  that  you  cannot  lay  your  hands  on 
the  right  men,  having  no  trained  colonial  officials.  I  have 
told  them  this  is  an  illusion.  You  can  find  in  your  Army  and 
Navy  the  few  men  of  the  right  stamp  who  are  needed.  Our 
trained  officials  are  not  by  any  means  the  greatest  of  our 
successes.  A  soldier  initiated  the  present  system  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Two  sailors  proved  his  most  capable 
subordinates. 

''  Do  turn  this  over  in  your  mind  and,  if  you  can,  get  the 
President  to  look  into  our  administration  of  the  Malay  States 
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and  its  extraordinary  success.  Here  is  a  protectorate  in  the 
best  sense,  and  it  does  not  cost  us  a  farthing.  Have  your 
naval  stations  and  try  this  poHtical  experiment,  I  suggest. 
The  results  will  surprise  you,  and  they  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  world. 

'*  Yours  very  sincerely, 

''  G.  S.  Clarke. 
*'  (Make  any  use  you  Hke  of  my  letter.)" 

From  a  '^Sketch  of  the  Federated  Malay  States''  *  by 
Francis   B,  Forbes, 

**  It  is  time  to  sum  up  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
during  twenty-four  years  from  the  simple  but  statesmanlike 
conception  of  a  protectorate  which  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  first 
evolved  in  the  engagement  of  Pangkor  —  an  administrative 
experiment  which  stood  alone  at  the  time  and  had  no  parallel 
in  British  control  over  alien  races  elsewhere. 

''  All  piracy  and  land  fighting,  whether  by  Chinese  or 
Malays,  has  been  absolutely  stamped  out.  Taxation  has 
been  made  very  light,  and  yet  very, productive.  Slavery  has 
been  suppressed.  Roads  and  railways  have  been  constructed 
in  pathless  forests,  and  jungles.  Prisons  and  hospitals  have 
been  built  and  maintained.  Above  all,  the  chiefs  have  been 
reconciled  to  the  new  life,  and  the  equality  of  all  races  and 
classes  before  the  law  is  everywhere  recognized.  All  this  has 
been  done,  as  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  says  '  by  the  Residents 
laying  down  and  insisting  on  the  constant  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  the  interests  of  the  people  they  were  sent  to 
govern  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  Government  offi- 
cers. By  learning  their  languages,  their  prejudices,  their 
character,  and  by  showing  them  that  consideration  which 
alone  can  secure  sympathy  and  a  good  understanding  between 
government  and  people,  their  respect  and,  to  some  extent, 
their   affection    has  been  won.      The  natural    tendencies    of 

♦  Senate  Document  62,  page  676. 
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our  race  are  not  exactly  inclined  to  these  lines,  and  what 
has  been  done,  and  the  present  feeling  as  to  how  the  natives 
should  be  treated  is  due  to  the  personal  influence  of  a  succes- 
sion of  Residents  who  gained  their  knowledge  by  their  own 
intelligence  and  experience.' 

''In  all  this,  as  has  been  seen,  there  has  been  very  little 
direct  interference  by  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  earlier  years  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
felt  obliged  to  draw  back  a  governor  or  Residents  within  the 
main  lines  of  the  policy  which  Great  Britain  had  deliberately 
adopted,  and  which  she  was  determined  to  see  carried  out. 
But  this  policy  has  now  taken  root  and  developed  into  a  well- 
understood  and  working  constitution,  which  might  by  chance 
be  wrongly  interpreted  at  times,  but  which  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  any  British  officer  should  attempt  to  override. 

"  On  the  other  hand  no  native  has  an  object  in  plotting  for 
a  change.  Each  sultan  sees  his  own  flag  flying  in  his  king- 
dom and  every  law  or  decree  promulgated  and  enforced  in 
his  name.  He  lives  in  greater  state  and  receives  more  honor 
than  ever  before.  His  civil  list  is  assured  to  him,  and  the 
public  revenues,  many  times  larger  than  could  have  been 
exacted  by  the  foulest  oppression  of  the  old  regime,  are  now 
largely  spent  in  permanent  improvements,  which  add  an 
'unearned  increment'  to  the  value  of  his  private  estates. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  chiefs  in  their  degree,  and  as  long  as 
the  people  are  contented  under  a  just  and  beneficent  admin- 
istration none  can  ever  find  means  to  organize  a  revolt,  for 
the  Residents  have  absolute  control  both  of  the  sword  and  of 
the  purse.  Indeed,  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  no 
imperial  interference  at  all,  nor  is  any  probable  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  If  the  power  is  ever  exercised  it  will 
perhaps  be  in  the  direction  of  restraining  the  federation  from 
unduly  pledging  its  credit  for  foreign  loans.  But  this  con- 
tingency is  still  remote. 

"  Those  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  reading  thus  far 
will,  I  am  sure,  have  been  impressed  like  myself  by  a  strik- 
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ing  fact  in  connection  with  this  protectorate.  I  aHude  to  the 
marvellous  elasticity  of  the  original  organization,  which  has 
not  only  created  a  prosperous  nation  out  of  warring  tribes  of 
Malays,  but,  with  no  sharp  shock  to  native  customs  or  feel- 
ings, has  been  strong  enough  to  exercise  such  acts  of  domin- 
ion as  the  despotism  of  a  sultan,  the  settlement  of  his 
succession,  and  a  general  manumission  of  slaves. 

''  I  may  fitly  conclude  by  quoting  a  few  eloquent  words 
from  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  address  before  the  Royal  Institution  : 

''  *  Not  by  wars  involving  the  slaughter  of  native  races,  not 
by  drafts  upon  the  imperial  exchequer,  not  by  the  agency  of 
chartered  companies,  which  necessarily  seek  first  their  own 
interests,  has  the  development  of  the  Malay  States  been 
attained.  Their  present  peace  and  marvellous  advance  in 
prosperity  have  been  due  to  a  sympathetic  administration, 
which  has  dealt  tenderly  with  native  prejudices  and  sought 
to  lead  upward  a  free  people  instead  of  forcibly  driving  a 
subject  race.' '' 

Letter  from  Sir  Frank  Swetteiihant,^ 

*'  Carcosa,  Selangor,  Malay  Peninsula. 
''October  21,  1898, 

**Dear  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt:  I  send  you  all  I  have  at 
present  available.     It  may  be  all  you  want. 

"The  Philippines  are  Malays,  with  more  intelligence,  more 
education,  more  courage,  perhaps,  than  their  confreres  in  the 
Peninsula. 

"  In  one  sense  they  would  be  easier  to  govern,  because 
they  have  been  for  many  years  in  contact  with  white  men 
and  understand  their  ways.  Moreover,  the  majority  are  not 
Mahommedans. 

**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  aspirations  for  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  the  management  of  affairs  without  the 
necessary  experience,  perhaps  without  the  essential  qualities 
to  secure  success. 

*  Senate  Document  62,  page  493. 
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*'  I  should  say  that  our  experiment  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula might  be  successfully  repeated  in  the  Philippines,  pro- 
vided that  the  controlHng  power  made  it  clearly  understood 
at  the  start  that  they  meant  to  control  and  not  only  to  advise 
and  educate. 

**  If  that  point  were  never  in  doubt,  and  the  means„  of 
enforcing  authority  were  in  evidence  for  a  short  time,  the 
rest  would  be  easy,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  results  would 
surpass  all  anticipations. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 
''  (Signed)         Frank  Swettenham." 


B. 

General  Whittier^s  Interview  with  Aguinaldo.* 

'*  On  October  25  I  went,  in  company  with  H.  L.  Higgins, 
general  manager  of  the  Manila  Railway,  Limited,  to  Malolos 
for  an  interview  arranged  the  day  before  with  Aguinaldo.  I 
found  his  headquarters  were  in  a  very  nice  house,  ten  minutes' 
drive  from  the  railway  station ;  a  guard  of  twenty  or  thirty 
soldiers  in  the  courtyard  below. 

''  We  were  soon  ushered  by  one  of  his  officers,  who  spoke 
English,  to  the  waiting  room  upstairs,  and  I  met  Buen 
Camino,  a  wise-looking  counselor,  whom  I  met  at  Ayunta- 
miento  the  day  after  the  fall  of  Manila.  He  carried  us  to 
the  presence  of  the  insurgent  leader  and  president,  who  was 
dressed,  contrary  to  his  usual  daily  garb,  in  a  black  smoking 
jacket,  of  low-cut  waistcoat  and  trousers,  both  black,  large 
white  tie  —  in  fact,  the  evening  dress  common  at  our  clubs 
and  during  the  summer. 

''  Buen  Camino  left  us.  I  started  the  talk  by  announcing 
to  Aguinaldo  that  I  was  to  leave  in  a  few  days  to  appear 
before  the  Peace  Commission,  and  that  I  had  a  very  friendly 
feeling   for  the  Filipinos   and  admiration  for  many  of  their 

t  Senate  Document  62,  55th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  page  503. 
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good  qualities,  their  quiet,  cleanliness,  temperance  and  great 
initiative  power,  and  a  possibility  of  learning  almost  any  pro- 
fession or  business ;  that  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  present 
to  the  Commission  his  and  his  people's  views  and  demands 
and  what  relations  they  expected  to  hold  to  the  United 
States  in  case  we  decided  to  keep  the  islands. 

'*  Aguinaldo  replied,  rather  naively,  that  his  people  were 
divided  into  two  parties  —  those  in  favor  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  those  of  an  American  protectorate ;  that  the 
parties  are  about  equal ;  that  he  is  waiting  to  see  who  will 
have  the  majority,  in  that  case  to  take  his  position.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  would  probably  be  useless  to  try 
to  bring  those  in  favor  of  absolute  independence  to  any 
change  of  opinion,  but  they  must  consider  that  they  are  with- 
out any  navy  and  without  capital,  which  is  greatly  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  country;  that  the  PhiHppine 
Government  alone  did  not  possess  the  element  of  strength  to 
insure  the  retention  of  the  islands  without  the  assistance  of 
other  governments.  They  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  of 
half  a  dozen  powers  striving  to  take  either  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  islands,  and  they  must  consider  that  their  great- 
est prosperity  would  come  by  the  gradual  accession  of 
power  under  American  auspices. 

'*  He  said:  '  But  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  would 
see  that  our  possessions  were  not  taken  from  us.'     I  replied : 

*  How  has  it  been  in  China,  where  England,  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  etc.,  all  strive  to  control  territory.?'  To  this  he 
could  make  no  reply.  I  further  asked  what  that  side  would 
expect  America,  acting  the  role  of  protector,  to  do.     He  said  : 

*  To  furnish  the  navy,  while  the  Filipinos  held  all  the  country 
and  administered  civil  offices  with  its  own  people.'  'And  what 
then  would  America  get  from  this  ? '  said  I.  *  That  would 
be  a  detail,'  he  said,  *  which  would  be  settled  hereafter.' 

**  I  asked  how  far  they  controlled  Luzon  and  the  other 
islands.  '  Almost  entirely,*  he  said.  That  the  different 
bands,  little  by  little,  were  expressing  their  desire  to  join  him. 
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The  Igorrottos  had  sent  in  some  of  their  leaders  the  day 
before  and  were  acting  with  him.  That  he  had  had  three 
representatives  from  Iloilo  within  a  few  days  on  the  same 
mission. 

'*  We  pursued  all  this  subject  of  a  protectorate  for  some 
time  without  getting  any  nearer  any  satisfactory  result.  Mr. 
Higgins  felt  that  Aguinaldo  had  been  simply  repeating  a 
lesson,  but  I  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  that.  He  said  he  had  had 
many  Americans  to  interview  him,  most  of  them  reporters,  I 
fancy,  and  he  had  always  told  them  the  same  thing.  There- 
upon I  stated  that  this  was  quite  a  different  case.  *  I  am 
ordered,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  proceed 
ta  Paris  and  give  evidence  on  points  which  may  be  of  vital 
interest  to  you.'  After  this  his  tone  was  different.  Buen 
Camino  returned,  and  Aguinaldo  reported  to  him  everything 
he  had  said  to  us.  After  a  little  talk  between  the  two,  Buen 
Camino  said  he,  and  he  was  sure  the  president,  was  in  favor 
of  an  American  protectorate,  and  seemed  to  approve  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  have  the  nucleus  of  an  army:  that  his 
people  should  be  joined  to  it,  fiUing  the  places  of  minor 
officers ;  and  the  possibility  and  hope  within  a  few  years 
that  they  should  fill  the  most  important  civil  and  military 
functions. 

*'  Buen  Camino  said  I  could  be  certain  that  if  a  protector- 
ate were  granted  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  have  it 
accepted  by  their  people  on  the  lines  that  I  have  stated,  agree- 
ing with  me  fully  that  to  hold  one  island  and  giving  the  others 
to  other  powers  would  be  most  unfortunate^  and  not  to  be 
considered. 

"They  expressed  pleasure  at  my  having  come  to  them, 
feeling  that  they  had  been  rather  neglected  by  the  Americans. 

**This  I  dictated  hastily  just  after  the  visit,  and  it  does  not 
give  the  impression  which  the  interview  left  upon  me  —  a 
great  desire  for  our  protection,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
people  materially  and  intellectually,  the  wish  to  send  their 
young  people  to  America  for  education. 
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*'  Subsequently  (October  31,  the  day  I  left  Manila)  he  sent 
three  officers  to  me  with  the  friendliest  messages,  expressing 
the  wish  that  I  should  use  my  best  influence  with  the  com- 
mission in  their  favor." 


G, 

Outbreak  of  Hostilities. 

From  Lettef  of  Mr.    yohn  F.  Bass.^ 

"  Newcomers  in  Manila  keep  asking  where  the  blame  lies 
for  this  outbreak.  Is  the  responsibility,  alike  for  American 
and  Filipino  deaths,  with  our  government  or  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Filipino  people  ?  At  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  difficult 
for  a  good  American  not  to  throv/  all  the  blame  on  Aguinaldo 
and  his  followers.  The  American  army  has  done  so  well  that 
one  feels  like  overlooking  the  past.  Although  the  true  cause 
does  not  lie  within .  the  scope  of  any  generalization,  but 
rather  in  a  multitude  of  small  detached  facts,  still  I  believe 
that  the  fundamental  reason  for  our  present  fight  lies  in  an 
unrestrained  race  antipathy.  Americans  differ  so  absolutely 
in  mind,  body  and  soul  from  Filipinos  that  the  two  could  not 
live  together  in  harmony  under  the  then  existing  conditions. 
First  among  these  conditions  was  an  American  and  a  Fili- 
pino volunteer  force,  both  more  or  less  undisciplined  and 
longing  to  jump  at  each  other's  throats  ;  and  secondly,  a 
want  of  any  consistent  policy  in  our  government.  Moreover 
both  American  and  Filipino  leaders  have  been  so  provincial 
in  their  point  of  view  that  at  no  time  during  the  military 
occupation  of  Manila  has  the  least  good  feeling  existed 
between  the  American  and  Filipino  governments.  We  have 
ignored  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  ignore  an  army  which  for  months  has  been  encircling 
Manila  in  a  peaceful  siege.  Aguinaldo  has  stuck  out  through 
thick  and  thin  for  the  independence  of  his  people.     Instead 

*  Harpers'  Weekly,  April  22   1899,  P^-g^  429. 
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of  getting  what  he  wanted,  he  received  the  hard  and  fast 
declaration  of  our  President  that  the  islands  were  American 
property,  that  the  army  would  proceed  to  take  possession  of 
them,  and  that  any  one  resisting  our  authority  would  be 
suppressed  by  force  of  arms.  Since  this  manifesto  was  issued 
there  has  been  no  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

**The  bone  of  contention  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands. 
It  is  said  that  the  Filipinos  will  not  be  able  to  establish  a 
good  government,  but  the  same  argument  would  apply  to 
many  of  our  own  communities  at  home,  which  have  wretched 
local  self-government.  Much  as  one  may  dislike  the  native, 
—  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  met  a  more  unlovable 
people,  —  it  is  important  occasionally  to  get  his  point  of  view. 
No  doubt  the  government  which  the  natives  would  establish 
would  not  please  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  would  it  not  be  good 
enough  for  the  natives  themselves  ? 

**  The  natives  soon  learned  to  dislike  us.  We  plastered  the 
town  from  end  to  end  with  beer  and  whiskey  advertisements. 
And  thus  far  Americans  who  have  followed  the  army  have 
put  their  time  and  money  into  saloons.  No  other  business 
attracts  them.  According  to  native  standards  the  American 
soldier  has  been  rough  and  tyrannical,  while  from  our  point 
of  view  the  natives  have  been  tricky  and  dishonest.  The 
extreme  East  and  the  extreme  West  have  learned  to  hate  each 
other. 

**  The  importance  of  these  things  is  great  as  indicating 
what  the  future  has  in  store.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
outbreak  was  that  the  insurgent  officers  and  soldiers,  being 
under  less  control  than  our  men  became  so  hostile  and  insult- 
ing that  .we  had  either  to  fight  or  leave  the  islands.  The 
outbreak  was  hastened  and  made  inevitable  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  the  absence  of 
any  fixed  policy  in  Washington  and  the  consequent  con- 
tradicting and  restricting  orders  on  our  local  government  in 
Manila.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  policy  of  ignoring 
the  insurgents  completely  has  had  its  origin  in  Washington. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  ultra-idealistic  philosopher  who  ignored 
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the  hard  and  fast  world  of  environment,  and  while  absorbed 
in  thought  bumped  his  head  against  a  stone  wall.  The  insur- 
gent government  is  here  and  must  be  dealt  with. 

''  Formerly  we  might  have  compromised  with  them ;  now 
we  must  crush  them.  There  are  a  few  men  of  education  and 
ability  who  are  encouraging  the  insurrection,  the  rest  of  the 
army  follows  blindly,  misled  by  false  reports  about  our 
cruelty,  and  they  look  upon  us  now  as  a  species  of  ogre.  We 
have  fallen  heir  to  the  hatred  which  the  natives  felt  for  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  same  things  are  told  about  us  that  were 
told  about  our  predecessors. 

**  The  Spaniards  and  the  priests  have  done  what  they 
could  to  make  trouble  by  circulating  false  reports  in  both 
camps.  These  reports  have  been  believed  by  the  insurgents 
and  in  many  instances  by  our  own  officers.  The  Spaniards 
are  jubilant  over  the  present  state  of  affairs.  One  of  them 
said  to  me : 

*'  *  I  speak  to  you  as  a  Spaniard  and  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  If  fifty  insurgents  are  killed,  good:  if  the 
insurgents  kill  one  hundred  Americans,  better :  if  the  Ameri- 
cans in  turn  kill  two  hundred  insurgents,  best  of  all ! ' " 
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in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  formed,  that, 
namely,  of  placing  within  reach  of  the  American  people  the  most  reliable 
and  authoritative  evidence  attainable  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  our  relations  to  them. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,  even  the  whole  of  the  otticial  evidence,  is 
more  voluminous  than  a  busy  people  can  be  expected  to  read.  Some  selec- 
tion on  our  part  has,  therefore,  been  a  necessary  condition  of  the  accom- 
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If  those  of  whatever 'Shade  of  opinion  who  find  our  mediation  unsatis- 
factory, or  who  are  not  convinced  of  our  success  in  getting  the  whole  story, 
will  appeal  from  us  to  the  original  sources  of  information,  our  object  of  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  be  only  the  more  effectively  secured. 
We  shall  be  grateful  for  any  criticism  or  information  convicting  us  of  the 
omission  of  any  important  evidence,  or  of  any  appearance  of  unfairness  in 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  thereby  in  future 
editions. 

The  subject  of  the  present  series  of  papers  has  seemed  to  us  as  impor- 
tant as  any  that  could  be  selected.  It  comprises  the  principal  episodes  in  the 
history  of  our  relation  to  the  Filipinos,  chiefly  as  that  history  is  contained 
in  our  state  papers.  We  have  been  careful  to  include  the  evidence  which 
tells  of  the  Filipinos*  share  in  that  history,  as  well  as  our  own.  Whatever 
view  one  may  hold  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  us  to  pursue  toward  the  Fil- 
ipinos, it  is  evident  that  no  policy  can  be  intelligently  chosen  nor  success- 
fully carried  out  unless  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of  these  people, 
and  of  their  present  attitude  toward  us,  and  toward  the  question  of  our 
relation  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  account  we  shall  offer  may  prove  a 
help  toward  an  understanding  of  the  present  situation. 


Owing  to  a  delay  in  securing  the  necessary  documents, 
Pamphlet  VII  of  this  series,  ''  Outbreak  of  Hostilities,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1899,"  cannot  be  issued  in  clironological  order,  but 
will  follow  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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SEEKING    AN    ARMISTICE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  cominissioii  to  the  Philippines,  popularly  called  the 
Schurman  Coiiiinission,  was  appointed  in  January,  1B99.  The 
Commission  was  composed  of  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President 
of  Cornell  University  ;  Major-General  Elwell  S.  Otis,  U.  8.  V, 
(who  did  not  sign  the  report)  ;  Rear  Admiral  George  Dewey, 
U.  S.  N. ;  Colonel  Cliarles  Denby,  of  Indiana ;  and  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  Commission  was  appointed  "  in  order  to  facilitate  the  most 
humane,  pacific  and  effective  extension  of  authority  throughout 
these  islands,  and  to  secure,  w^ith  the  least  possible  delay,  the 
benefits  of  a  wise  and  generous  protection  of  life  and  property  to 
the  inhabitants."  (See  President's  Instructions  to  the  Commission, 
vol.  1,  Report  of  Commission,  p.  185.)  At  that  time  hostilities 
had  not  broken  out  at  Manila,  nor  had  the  Treaty  of  Peace  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate.*  Messrs.  Schurman  and  Worcester  of 
the  Commission  reached  Manila  March  4,  1899;  Colonel  Denby 
arrived  April  2,  1899.  Finding  on  their  arrival  that  war  was 
in  existence  the  Commissioners  state  that  they  "sought  in  every 
})ossible  way  "  ^  to  "  bring  about  peace."  ^  They  state  tliat  they 
"  early  became  convinced  that  the  Tagalog  rebellion  was  due  to 
the  ambition  of  a  few  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  many,"  ^ 
and  accordingly  issued,  on  April  4,  a  proclamation  which  should 
"  clear  away  much  misunderstanding."  *  (See  Appendix  A  to  this 
pamphlet.) 

*The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  Commissioners  in  Paris, 
December  10,  1898.  January  4,  1899,  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Hostilities  broke  out  February 
4,  1899.  February  6,  1899,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  with  a  single 
vote  to  spare.  February  10,  1899,  it  was  signed  by  the  President.  March 
20,  1899,  ratified  by  Spain. 

1  and  2  Report  of  Commission,  vol.  I.,  page  2.  ^  and  *  Report  of 
Commission,  vol.  I.,  page  3. 
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It  should  be  remarked  in  connection  with  the  words  "  Tagalog 
rebellion "  that  the  Commissioners  apparently  overlooked  the 
Iloilo  episode  of  January,  1899,  wherein  the  Viscayans  disputed 
our  right  to  the  island  of  Panay,  and  professed  allegiance  to  the 
central  government  in  Luzon,  thus  constituting  themselves  a  part 
of  the  rebellion.  (See  Otis'  Report  and  also  pamphlet  YI.  of  this 
series.)  Further,  when  the  United  States  troops  took  forcible 
possession  of  Iloilo,  February  10,  hostilities  were  thereby  extended 
into  Panay,  the  leading  island  of  the  Yiscayan  group. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Commission  led  to  frequent 
interviews  with  Filipinos  who  came  either  upon  their  own 
responsibility  or  as  emissaries  sent  by  the  insurgent  government. 
The  interviewers  seem  always  to  have  had  the  same  mission, 
namely,  "to  ask  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  order  that  they 
might  have  a  period  of  quiet  in  which  to  discuss  among  themselves 
and  among  their  people  the  advisability  of  seeking  terms  of  peace, 
and  coming  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  forms  of  government 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  which  would  be  secured  to  them 
according  to  the  spirit  and  words  of  the  proclamation."  (Report 
of  Philippine  Commission,  vol.  I.,  page  7.) 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  such  interviews  took  place, 
as  the  Commissioners'  Report  is  somewhat  vague  on  this  point, 
and  General  Otis  in  his  report  seems  to  refer  to  some  interviews 
which  the  Commissioners  do  not  specifically  mention.  The  con- 
ferences with  the  Commission  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
groups:  1.  Interviews  early  in  April  with  Arguelles,  an  emissary 
of  Aguinaldo,  who  came  several  times  alone,  and  at  other  times 
with  one  Captain  Zialcita.  2.  An  interview  on  April  21  with 
certain  leading  citizens  of  Manila.*  3.  Interviews  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  with  emissaries  of  Aguinaldo. 

None  of  the  interviewee  with  Arguelles  are  reported  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  which  gives 
the  stenographic  accounts  of  many  interviews;  but  a  com- 
munication from  the  insurgent  government,  signed  by  Mabini, 
which  Arguelles  presented  on  one  occasion,  is  printed  in  the  first 
volume,  and  is  reprinted  below 

*This  interview  is  not  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Report, 
where  the  other  interviews  are  summarized,  but  a  verbatim  account  ofit  is 
given  in  volume  II.,  and  is  reprinted  in  this  pamphlet,  pages  10  to  21. 


MABINPS   LETTERS. 
[From  the  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  Vol.  I,  p.  187.] 

**  San  Isidro,  April  29,  1899. 

"  Honorable  Gentlemen, — The  Philippine  people  through  its 
government,  makes  known  to  the  commission  that  it  has  not  yet 
lost  its  confidence  in  the  friendship,  justice,  and  magnanimity  of 
the  ]S[orth  American  nation. 

''  It  feels  itself  weak  before  the  advance  of  the  American  troops, 
whose  valor  it  admires,  and  in  view  of  the  superiority  of  their 
organization,  discipline,  fighting  material,  and  other  resources,  does 
not  feel  humiliated  in  soliciting  peace,  invoking  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  the  Government  of  the  ISTorth  American  people,  worthily 
represented  by  the  commission,  and  the  sacred  interests  of 
humanity. 

"  But  the  Philippine  Government,  fully  convinced  that  it  has 
not  provoked  war,  and  that  it  has  only  employed  its  arms  in  defence 
of  the  integrity  of  its  native  land,  asks  for  suspension  of  hostilities 
and  a  general  armistice  in  all  the  Archipelago  for  the  short  time  of 
three  months,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  consult  the  opinions  of  the 
people  consulting  the  government  which  would  be  most  advanta- 
geous, and  the  intervention  in  it  which  should  be  given  to  the 
North  American  Government,  and  to  appoint  an  extraordinary 
commission  with  full  powers  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

"  The  welfare  of  this  unfortunate  country  and  the  triumph  of  the 
governing  party  in  the  United  States  of  America,  depend  upon  the 
prompt  establishment  of  peace.  We  confess  ourselves  weak,  but 
we  still  possess  resources  —  above  all,  the  unfaltering  resolution  to 
prolong  the  war  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  if  the  undertaking 
to  dominate  us  by  force  is  persisted  in. 
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''  In  layitis:  before  the  commission  the  preceding  statements  I 
believe  that  I  interpret  the  sentiments  of  my  President  and  liis 
government  and  those  of  the  Philippine  jieople. 

"  I  sahite  tlie  commission  with  the  greatest  respect. 

"'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

-AP.  MABINL* 
"  (Seal.) 

"  The  members  of  the  Philippine  Government  have  commis- 
sioned Col.  Manuel  Arguelles  to  present  and  explain  to  the  North 
American  commission  to  the  Philippines  the  following  points : 

"  First.  The  Philippine  Government  finds  itself  compelled  to 
negotiate  an  armistice  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities  as  an  indis- 
pensible  means  of  arriving  at  peace;  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
justify  itself  before  its  people  as  having  em{)loyed  all  the  means  in 
its  power  to  avoid  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  in  the  second  place, 
to  offer  to  the  commission  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  in 
a  manner  most  honorable  to  the  American  Army  and  most  glori- 
ous to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

'^  Second.  It  does  not  solicit  the  armistice  to  gain  a  space  of 
time  in  which  to  re-enforce  itself,  nor  does  it  expect  aid  from  Japan 
nor  from  any  other  nation,  as  no  government  up  to  the  })resent 
time  has  recognized  its  belligerency,  nor  is  disposed  to  injure  its 
relations  with  powerfid  America,  especially  as  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  theieby.  The  Philippine  Government  earnestly  desir- 
ing the  felicity  of  its  people,  while  it  is  still  in  the  pursuit  of 
independence,  would  not  insist  upon  fighting  for  its  ideal  if  the 
Philippine  people  through  its  accredited  representatives  should  ask 
for  peace  and  accept  autonomy. 

''TniuD.  The  interests  of  humanity  are  at  present  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  North  American  Government,  and  both  ask  for 
a  brief  s]>ace  of  time,  however  short,  in  which  the  Philippine  people 
may  reflect  upon  their  sad  situation  and  may  understand  the  bases 
of  the  autonomy  which  is  offered  to  them. 

"Fourth.  If,  however,  this  last  recourse  is  denied  it,  no  one 
can  blame  the  Philippine  Government  for  the  tenacity  which  it  may 
show.     Tlie  honor  of  the  army  and  the  happiness  of  the  country 

*  General  Otis,  in  liis  Report  for  1899,  page  75,  calls  Mabiiii  Aguiiiaklo's 
*'able  adviser,"  and  "  the  man  who  had  furnished  the  brains,"  and  "  who, 
ill  fact,  was  the  government"  of  the  insurgents,  He  is  at  present,  or  was 
recently,  on  parole  as  an  American  prisoner. 
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will  then  determine  the  only  line  of  conduct  for  it  to  pursue,  namely, 
to  prolong  the  strug<:^le  until  it  rcMches  tlie  end  of  its  resources. 
This  prolongation  of  the  struggle  would  be  fatal  to  both  peoples. 

"  Let  the  commission  reflect,  then,  while  there  is  time,  tliat  if 
the  war  is  converted  into  a  national  war  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  keep  it  within  bounds. 

^'  In  that  case  peace  would  mean  the  annihilation  of  the  Philip- 
pine people  or  that  of  the  imperialistic  party  of  America. 

"AP.  MABINI. 
''San  Isidko,  May  1,  1899. 

''(  Lead  Pencil  Note.)  If  this  is  refused,  notify  them  that  a  move 
will  be  made  for  foreign  intervention  upon  the  grounds  of  com 
mercial  interests,  which  are  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  war,  and  that  a  manifesto  will  be  published  making  known 
to  the  world  the  reasons  for  the  war." 


[Note.  In  the  first  volume  of  theii-  Ileport,  page  7,  the  Com- 
missioners summaivize  certain  points  brought  out  in  the  interviews 
with  the  Filipinos  in  the  following  words : 

^'One  matter,  however,  they  were  told  could  not  be  discussed: 
that  was  the  sovereignty  of  tl'ie  United  States.  That  matter,  it 
was  said,  had  been  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  being  so 
settled  was  a  fact  which  was  now  beyond  the  realm  of  prolitable 
discussion.  Speaking  of  the  matter  of  inde|)endence,  the  Conmiis- 
sion  pointed  out  that  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paiis 
it  was  provided  that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the 
native  inhabitants  were  to  be  determined  by  Congress." 

In  this  connection,  the  editors  venture  to  emjjhasize  two  points 
which  are  important  to  an  undei'standing  of  the  interviews  below 
quoted,  and  which  are  brought  out  more  prominently  in  Otis's 
Re])ort,  and  in  Senate  Document  208  (5(Jth  Congress,  1st  Session,) 
than  in  the  Report  of  the  Schurman  Commission. 

L  The  Filipinos  did  not  consider  a  reference  to  tlie  Treaty  of 
Paris  final,  inasmuch  as  they  denied  the  right  of  Si)ain  to  sell  a 
territory  of  which  they  claimed  their  own  government  was  in  pos- 
session before  the  treaty  was  negotiated. 

II.  Tlie  Commissioners'  statement  that  until  the  Filipinos  laid 
down  their  arms  they  could  not  be  told  what  form  of  "organic 
law"  would  be  ultimately  granted  them,  hut  must  trust  for  that  to 
a  sul)sequent  action  of  Congress,  seems  to  have  filled  them  with  sus- 
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picion.  If  it  is  hard  for  us  to  sympathize  with  this  suspicion,  we 
should  remember  that  their  former  treatment  by  the  Spaniards  had 
made  them  distrustful  of  those  in  authority  over  them,  and  that  their 
distrust  of  us  must  have  been  heiglitened  by  the  Spanish  version 
of  our  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians  in  this  country.  Further,  we 
must  remember  that  in  spite  of  our  repeated  assurances  within  the 
previous  year  that  our  only  desire  was  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Filipinos,  and  that  they  might  safely  rely  upon  our  honor  and  our 
humanity,  we  were  then  engaged  in  what  they  conceived  to  be  a 
war  of  conquest.  However  mistakenly,  they  were  certainly  per- 
suaded that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  involved  for  them 
a  mere  change  of  masters;  and  unquestionably  this  belief  must 
have  weakened  the  effect  of  the  Commissioners'  assui-ances  that 
our  Congress  could  be  trusted  to  provide  them  with  a  liberal 
government.] 


INTERVIEW  WITH  LEADING  CITIZENS  OF  MANILA. 

[From  Report  of  the  Phihppine  Commission,  Yol.  II,  p.  Gl-GT.] 

*'  Testimony  of  Senors    Tavera  and  Tolentino. 

**  Manila,  April  21,  1899. 

"Present:  President  Schurman  (in  the  chair).  Colonel  Denby^ 
and  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester;  John  R.  MacArthur,  Esq.,  secretary 
and  counsel.  Also  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  and  Senor  Aurelio 
Tolentino. 

"  President  Schijrmak.  Gentlemen,  we  are  very  happy  to 
receive  you,  and  hope  that  you  will  state  freely  to  us  whatever 
you  have  to  say. 

"  Dr.  Tavera.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commis- 
sion, there  has  been  a  commission  formed  of  Filipinos  to  meet  the 
American  Commission  and  see  what  would  be  the  most  efficacious 
and  rapid  way  of  bringing  peace  to  this  people.     I  am  a  member 
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of  this  commission  and  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  Seilor  Aurelio 
Tolentino,  who  has  asked  me  to  present  him  that  he  may  meet  you. 

"  Colonel  Denby.     Is  he  a  member  of  the  commission  ? 

''  Dr.  Tavera.  Sefior  Tolentino  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Filipino  revolution  against  the  Spanish,  and  natu- 
rally he  preserves  the  prestige  among  the  Filipinos  of  being  a  de- 
cided patriot. 

"  President  Scfujkman.      Is  he  a  member  of  your  commission? 

"  Dr.  T  A  VERA.  Yes,  sir.  Now  that  I  have  spoken  the  words 
presenting  Mr.  Tolentino,  the  commission  can  speak  directly  to 
him. 

''President  Schurman.  Perhaps  we  can  proceed  in  a  more 
orderly  manner  if  you  will  permit  us  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

"  Seiior  Tolen^tino.    Certainly,  sir. 

"  Aurelio  Tolentino,  stated  as  follows,  in  response  to 
inquiries  by  the  commission  : 

"  By  President  Schurman  : 

"  Q.    What  is  your  name? — A.    Aurelio  Tolentino. 

"  Q.  From  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  come  ? — A.  I 
have  never  gone  out  of  Manila. 

"  Professor  Worcester.  I  don't  believe  that  is  what  he  means. 

"  Question  repeated. — A.  I  am  from  the  town  of  Guayo,  in  the 
province  of  Bantangas. 

"  Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  I  was  born  there, 
but  at  the  age  of  23  I  was  employed  in  the  Spanish  offices.  After- 
wards, as  a  notary  in  Morong. 

"  Q.    How  long  did  you  stay  in  Morong  ? — A.    One  year. 

"  Q.  And  since  that  time  where  have  you  lived? — A.  In  Sep- 
tember, 189G,  two  weeks  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
they  took  me  out  of  my  house,  arrested  me,  applied  an  electric 
machine  to  me  and  put  chains  upon  my  feet. 

"  Q.  They  tortured  you? — A.  Yes,  in  Manila,  m  Bilibid,  the 
presidio,  in  the  penitentiary,  in  the  central  police  station,  and  every- 
where. 

"  Q.    How  long  were  you  a  prisoner  ? — A.    Nine  months. 
"  By  Professor  Worcester  : 

••'  Q.  Why  did  they  torture  you  ? — A.  Because  when  an  educated 
Filipino  was  not  a  friend  of  the  priests  they  always  put  him  in 
prison,  and  in  Morong  I  was  not  a  great  friend  of  the  priests  ;  and 
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they  tortured  me  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  confession  from  me 
in  regard  to  the  occurrences  of  the  revohition. 

"  Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  with  tlie  insurrectos? — A.  At 
first,  no,  sir;  afterwards,  yes,  sir;  because  my  heart  demanded 
vengeance  for  having  taken  me  to  jail  when  1  was  not  to  blame. 

"  Q.    Of  what  profession  are  you? — A.    A  notary. 

'^  Q.  How  long  were  you  a  Spanish  official  altogether  ? — A. 
From  1891  to  1896^ 

"  Q  \Yhat  have  you  done  since  1896  ? — A.  They  put  me  in  jail. 
After  that  I  lived  in  my  house,  because  1  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
field,  having  my  family  with  me,  my  mother  and  my  wife ;  and 
then  there  were  secret  police  of  the  Spanish  living  opposite  my 
house,  and  considering  that  I  w^as  not  safe  with  the  Spanish  secret 
police  living  just  opposite  to  me,  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
take  to  the  field. 

"  President  Schurman.  Dr.  Tavera,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  I  understand  there  are  certain  matters  about  which  this 
gentleman  would  like  to  speak  to  us.  Is  that  so  ?  If  it  is,  I  would 
think  it  desirable  to  give  him  the  word  and  let  him  state  what  he 
wishes  to  say. 

"  Senor  Tolextino.  My  opinion  is  as  follows,  Mr.  President : 
As  a  true  Filipino,  always  desiring  the  well-being  of  my  native 
land,  as  a  son  desires  the  welfare  of  his  mother,  I  see  that  war  is 
the  same  thing  for  a  nation  as  sickness  for  a  man.  It  is  not  an 
ordinary  sickness,  but  a  severe  and  dangerous  sickness,  and  I  being 
a  true  Filipino  and  a  true  son,  and  one  that  loves  his  mother,  natu- 
rally love  my  native  land,  the  Philippines,  and  desire  whatever 
means  may  be  taken  to  cure  this  sickness.  I  do  not  consider  that 
I  have  the  right  to  give  a  remedy  to  my  native  land,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  I  am  only  one,  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  have  not 
the  capacity  to  do  so ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  commission  of  Filipinos 
has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  administering  this  remedy,  and 
whatever  the  opinion  of  the  commission  will  be,  it  will  be  my 
opinion  also.  I  bow  to  that  opinion  always,  when  the  opinion  does 
not  lengthen  the  war,  but  if  the  opinion  of  that  commission  tends 
to  lengthen  the  war,  I  am  not  agreeable  to  it,  for  my  desire  is  to 
administer  the  remedy  to  cure  this  sickness.  In  view  of  what  I 
have  said,  and,  finally,  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  chosen  by  the 
commission  to  be  the  meml)er  to  carry  their  messages  and  letters 
to  the  Filipino  government — that  is,  the  Filipino  commission  has 
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liaraed  me  to  carry  tlieir  messagres  and  letters  to  the  govern rneni 
of  Aguiiialdo  — 

"  Q.  To  Aguiiialdo  himself? — A.  To  Aguiiialdo  arid  others 
who  constitute  the  government. 

"  By  Professor  Wokckstek  : 

"  Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  start? — A.  The  sooner  the  better, 
for  every  day  of  war  is  a  great  damage  to  oui*  country ;  if  I  can  go 
to-day,  so  much  the  better.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  another  drop  of 
blood  spilled. 

"  President  Sciiukman.  Your  mission  is  a  most  important  one 
and  we  w^ish  you  all  success  in  it. 

"  Senor  Tolentino.  Many  thanks.  When  I  come  to  Aguinaldo 
it  is  probable  that  he  and  some  of  the  persons  there  will  ask  me 
about  these  questions,  and  what  answers  can  be  given  ?  If  they 
should  ask  me  —  and  they  w\\\  ask  me  — "  What  does  the  Ameri- 
can Government  want  of  the  Philippine  people?"  I  wish  to  ask 
the  gentlemen  who  form  the  commission,  if  they  see  tit  to  tell  me, 
whether  in  reply  to  that  question  I  am  to  remain  with  my  mouth 
closed  and  answer  "  I  do  not  know,"  or  whether  they  will  give  me 
some  answer  to  make. 

"President  Schurman.  Our  answer  to  this  question  is  already 
contained  in  our  proclamation  of  the  fourth  of  this  month. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  (At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  the  following  members  of  the 
Fihpino  commission  entered  the  room  and  were  presented  to  the 
United  States  commissioners  by  Dr.  Tavera  :  Sefiors  Tomas  G.  del 
Rosario,  Florentine  Torres,  Luis  R.  Yanco,  and  F.  R.  Yanco.) 

''At  the  suggestion  of  President  Schurman,  the  Filipino  com- 
missioners were  informed  of  the  interview  which  had  previously 
taken  place  between  President  Schurman  and  Senor  Tolentino. 

"  Colonel  Denky.  Sefior  Tolentino,  will  you,  or  one  of  your 
confreres,  tell  us  what  you  want  to  know  which  is  not  contained  in 
the  proclamation  ? 

"  Sefior  Tokres.  Last  Sunday  there  was  a  meeting  of  citizens 
of  Manila  —  lawyers,  doctors,  business  men,  etc. —  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  to  some  arrangement  with  the  Philippine  government,  in 
order  to  secure  peace,  and  of  sending  a  communication  to  them  so 
as  to  arrange  to  meet  some  delegates  of  theirs.  Letters  will  be 
sent  from  various  intiuential  persons  in  Manila  to  the  Filipinos, 
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with  the  idea  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  with  them  by  which 
they  will  arrange  peace  with  the  American  commission. 

"  President  Sciiurmak.  Your  mission  is  a  very  important  one 
and  we  wish  you  all  success  in  it. 

"  Sefior  ToRKES.  Sefior  Tolentino  will  carry  the  letters  and  also 
will  talk  to  them  with  the  idea  of  seeing  if  some  understanding  can 
not  be  arranged.  Sefior  Rosario  has  written  asking  permission 
that  he  may  also  go. 

"  President  Schurmaj^.  Sefior  Kosario,  would  you  like  to  say 
something? 

''  Senor  Rosakio.  Yes ;  I  am  writing  two  letters,  one  to  Mr. 
Luna,  who  is  chief  of  the  army,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Buencamino, 
who  is  the  secretary  of  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo.  I  say  in  these 
letters  that  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Manila  have  come  to- 
gether to  try  and  secure  peace.  I  have  stated  in  these  letters  that 
if  they  wish  more  details  I  will  not  find  it  inconvenient  to  go  to  them. 
I  have  also  asked  them  for  a  pass,  for  in  time  of  war  many  people 
are  suspected  and  there  is  danger,  and  I  would  also  like  to  have 
the  American  commission  tell  me  something  that  I  may  say  to 
them  before  I  go. 

"  President  Schurmax,  We  desire  to  assure  you  and  your  con- 
freres once  more  that  we  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  bringing 
about  peace. 

'' Sefior  RosARio.  I,  as  vice-president  of  the  congress  of 
Malolos,  shall  express  to  the  congress  the  impressions  which  I 
carry  from  here. 

''  President  Schurman.  We  give  you  to  take  to  them,  as  ex- 
pressing our  views  and  sentiments,  copies  of  our  proclamation. 
We  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  4th  of  this  month,  and  we 
thought  that  was  sufficient. 

'^  Sefior  RosARio.  I  said  that  I  wished  to  take  some  expressions 
from  the  American  commission,  because  the  first  thing  that  they 
will  ask  me  will  be,  "  What  sort  of  autonomy  is  this  that  the 
American  commission  offers  us  ?  " 

"President  Schurman.  It  is  the  automony  described  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  the  proclamation. 

"  Sefior  Rosario.  Very  well.  I  have  read  this  (referring  to  the 
proclamation),  but  perhaps  they  will  want  some  furtlfer  detail.  1 
wish  to  say  to  your  commission  that  I  have  come  to  you  as  the 
vice-president  of  the  Filipino  congress,  and  I  make  this  as  a  per- 
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sorial  statement,  that  what  they  wish  is  independence  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States. 

"President  Schurman.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  American  sovereignty  —  that  is  an  established  fact. 

"  Sefior  RosARio.  It  is  not  to  discuss  the  sovereignty  of 
America;  I  only  wish  to  inform  the  commission  of  the  political 
atm()si)here  which  exists  there,  and  I  perhaps  may  be  able  to  .con- 
vince them  that  the  autonomy  which  yoiu*  commission  offers  will  be 
a  greater  advantage  than  the  independence  which  they  desire. 

"  President  Schurmais^.  We  are  studying  the  question.  We 
desire  to  get  information  from  leading  Filipinos  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  if  a  conference  were  held,  that  would  be  the  time  for 
details  and  not  now.  Only  we  can  say  this,  that  we  do  look  for- 
ward to  giving  them  an  extremely  liberal  form  of  government. 
Gentlemen,  the  question  you  have  asked  us  is  one  which  we  would 
like  to  consider,  and  we  must,  therefore,  ask  you  to  excuse  us  for 
a  few  minutes  for  consultation. 

"  The  United  States  commissioners  here  retired  from  the  room. 

"-  The  United  States  commissioners,  on  returning  to  the  room, 
presented  to  Dr.  Tavera  a  written  statement,  which  is  as  follows : 

'' '  We  have  to  inform  the  gentlemen  that  this  commission  is 
composed  of  five  members,  only  three  of  whom  are  present  to-day, 
consequently  it  is  impossible  to  answer  in  detail  the  question  as  to 
the  exact  form  of  government  to  be  established  by  the  United  States 
in  tlie  archipelago ;  but  we  have  to  say  that  we  are  studying  the 
(piestion,  and,  as  indicated  in  the  proclamation,  desire  to  consult 
with  prominent  Filipinos  from  all  parts  of  the  archipelago,  and  in 
the  meantime  can  assert  that  an  exceedingly  liberal  form  of  govern- 
ment is  contemplated,  the  commission  being  opposed  to  the  system 
of  colonial  servitude.  The  commission  desires  also  to  inform  theses 
gentlemen  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  consult  with  them  at  any  time 
hereafter,  or  with  other  prominent  Filipinos,  and  that  w^e  shall  be 
pleased  to  participate  in  a  formal  conference  when  such  has  been 
arranged.' 

"  The  above  paper  was  translated  into  Spanish  by  Dr.  Tavera, 
and  by  him  read  aloud  in  Spanish  to  the  Filipino  gentlemen,  after 
which  Dr.  Tavera  returned  the  paper  to  the  stenographer. 

"  Sefior  Torres.  On  account  of  some  remarks  of  Sefior  Posario, 
I  think  that  the  most  practical  method  would  be  to  establish  an 
autonomous  constitution.     Some  days  ago   I  secured  a  meeting 
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with  General  Otis,  in  which  I  gave  an  account  of  the  meeting  of 
Sunday,  and  after  having  told  him  what  happened  on  last  Sunday 
I  told  him  of  the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  I  told  liira  that  the  pre- 
dominant opinion  was  lack  of  confidence,  as  the  first  question  which 
was  asked  me,  as  president  of  the  meeting,  was :  "  What  sort  of 
autonomy  is  this  that  the  American  proclamation  offers  us?"  and, 
therefore,  I  told  General  Otis  that  the  best  thing  would  be  for  the 
commission  to  give  me  an  organized  project  of  the  laws  which  they 
intended  to  propose ;  but  General  Otis  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  this  without  consulting  the  authorities  at  Washington. 
General  Otis  said  that  he  would  admit  to  no  other  government,  but 
what  I  proposed  was  that  he  give  me  a  form  of  the  organic  law, 
which  would  be  held  in  abeyance  at  present,  and  that,  given  such  a 
scheme,  if  the  commission  saw  fit  to  listen  to  us,  and  if  the  scheme 
fulfilled  our  aspirations,  we  now,  with  arms  in  our  hands,  would  not 
find  it  impossible  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  America.  This 
suggestion  I  again  make  to-day,  and  think  that  the  intended  laws 
should  be  made  up  and  put  into  shape.  I  make  this  suggestion 
before  the  commission,  with  the  supposition  that  the  Filipinos  who 
are  present  agree  with  me  ;  and  I  may  add  that  a  number  of  people 
who  are  outside,  and  with  whom  I  have  talked,  are  agreeable  to 
this,  and  are  awaiting  for  this. 

"  By  Prof.  Worcester  : 

'^  Q.  When  you  say  outside,  do  you  mean  outside  of  the  building 
or  outside  of  your  junta? — A.  I  mean  in  Manila  and  its  suburbs, 
people  outside  of  our  commission  ;  and  the  suggestion  being  made, 
I  ask  the  commission  to  have  the  goodness  to  listen  to  the  Filipinos 
in  regard  to  this. 

"Colonel  Denby.  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  an 
autonomous  government. 

"  Seilor  RosARio.  The  government  of  the  FiHpinos  by  the 
Philippine  people  under  the  direction  or  intervention  of  the 
United  States. 

u  gy  President  Schurman  : 

''  Q.  Would  you  contemplate  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  that  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty, 

^'  Q.    And  the  cabinet? — A.    It  should  be  of  Filipinos, 
^'  By  President  Schurma:?^  : 
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^'•Q.    Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States? — A. 
By  the  American  governor-general. 
'^  By  Colonel  Denby  : 

''  Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  cabinet,  a  secretary  of  the  interior, 
a  secretary  of  war,  postmaster-general,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and 
such  officers  as  we  have  in  our  Cabinet? — A.  Ministers  of  the 
interior,  of  war,  of  public  instruction,  and  everything  except  of 
justice. 

"  Q.  Why  do  you  except  justice? — A.  For  we  wish  to  have 
the  administration  of  justice  apart  from  the  government  —  separate 
from  the  government. 

"  By  President  Schurman  : 

"  Q.    You  do  not  include  the  ministers  of  war  and  marine  ? — A. 
The  management  of  war  and  of  the  marine  will  be  under   the 
immediate  direction  of  the  United  States. 
"  By  Colonel  Denby  : 

"  Q.  Who  would  collect  the  customs  ? — A.  I  should  wish  that 
he  might  be  a  Filipino,  but  I  do  not  know  what  are  the  intentions 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

"  Q.  W^e  don't  ask  you  what  should  be  the  nationality  of  the 
collector,  but  I  ask  you  to  whom  should  be  paid  the  customs,  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  government  of  the 
Philippines? — A.    To  the  treasury  of  the  nation — to  the  treasurer. 

"  Q.  Not  to  the  United  States  ? — A.  For  my  part — I  only  speak 
for  myself,  and  I  have  not  talked  with  my  companions  over  the 
details — I  am  willing  personally  myself  to  agree  to  anything  just 
and  reasonable. 

''  By  President  Schurman  : 

"  Q.  Does  the  autonomous  form  of  government  which  you 
have  in  mind  contemplate  a  legislature? — A.  A  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  suffrage. 

"  Q.  Universal  suffrage  or  limited  suffrage  ? — A.  I,  myself, 
would  say  universal,  but  considering  my  colleagues  I  am  willing  to 
say  it  should  be  limited  for  the  present. 

"  Professor  Worcester.  When  you  say  for  yourself  '  universal 
suffrage  '  would  you  include  the  Igorrotes  in  this  island  —  Luzon  — 
the  Manguianes  of  Mindoro,  and  the  Moros  of  Mindanao? 

"  Seilor  RosARio.  Among  these  Moros  and  Igorrotes  there  are 
many  unenlightened  people,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  have 
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limited  suffrage ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  of  them 
enlightened  people.  In  my  province  there  are  Igorrotes  called 
Aetas,  who  have  European  cast  of  features,  but  are  very  black  and 
have  curly  hair,  and  these  have  a  government  to  themselves  and 
have  always  been  completely  independent  of  Spanish  rule,  which 
government  miglit  serve  as  a  model.  When  the  commission  wishes 
to  go  there  I  could  accompany  them,  for  I  take  many  people  there 
to  show  them  these  people. 

"  President  Schurman.    Many  thanks. 

"  Seiior  Torres.  1  am  now  going  to  answer  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Worcester  in  regard  to  universal  suffrage  as  applied  to  the 
Igorrotes,  the  Moros,  etc.  I  think  that  if  universal  suffrage  were 
conceded  to  the  Moros  and  Igorrotes  imder  certain  conditions  it 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  civilized  life. 

'^  President  Schurma^.  1  understand  you  gentlemen  to  favor 
a  limitation  of  the  suffrage.     In  what  way  would  you  limit  it? 

"  Senor  Rosario.  That  all  who  know  how  to  write  should 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

"  Professor  Worcester.  Even  if  they  have  no  property  and 
are  thieves  ? 

''  Seiior  Rosario.  It  is  difficult  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  for  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal,  to  find  any- 
body who  owns  property  who  does  not  know  how  to  write. 

''Professor  Worcester.  It  is  sometimes  easy  to  find  people 
who  know  how  to  write,  but  who  do  not  know  how  to  vote. 

''Senor  Rosario.  But  these  people  —  thieves  and  such  people 
—  could  not  vote  anyhow,  because  they  are  incapacitated  by  law. 

"  Colonel  Denuy.  In  your  contemplated  form  of  government 
have  you  made  any  arrangement  as  to  who  should  be  charged  with 
the  foreign  relations? 

"  Senor  Torres.    The  United  States. 

"  President  Sciiurman.    And  the  post-office  ? 

"  Senor  Torres.  That  is  a  detail,  too,  although  a  very  important 
one ;  but  I  think  tliat  it  miglit  be  adminstered  by  a  secretary  from 
this  country  under  the  direction,  of  course,  of  the  United  States,! 
as  all  other  postal  matters.  The  governor-general  would  hold  the 
veto  and  also  intervention. 

"  Colonel  Denby.  Could  you  draw  such  a  form  of  government 
and  submit  it  to  us  in  writing  as  your  views  with  regard  to  that 
question,  and,  of  course,  the  views  of  those  who  join  with  you? 
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I  ask  you  primarily  l)ecanse  1  luiderstand  you  are  a  lawyer  and 
perfectly  capahU*  of  drawing  sueh  a  paj)er. 

'•'-  Sefior  ToRKKS.  We  will  form  a  small  commission  among  our- 
selves to  draw  up  such  a  plan,  and  we  appreciate  the  deference  of 
the  commission  in  allowing  us  to  do  so. 

"President  Sciiurman.  We  will  have  much  pleasure  in 
receiving  it. 

"  Colonel  Den p,Y.  P>ecause  we  would  like  to  compare  it  with 
our  own  views. 

''  Senor  Torres.  The  plan  which  1  shall  present  will  not  be 
simply  my  plan,  but  it  will  l)e  the  plan  of  several  of  us,  because  I 
have  no  confidence  in  the  small  man  that  I  am. 

'^  Colonel  Deistby.  We  want  it  to  compai-e  with  our  own  views 
and  to  see  if  we  cannot  come  together. 

"  Senor  Torres.  The  reason  that  we  did  not  put  in  a  plan  of  an 
autonomous  government  was  that  we  were  waiting  for  the  com- 
mission to  indicate  a  plan  to  us. 

"  Colonel  Denby.  The  object  of  the  commission  is  to  find  out 
the  views  of  all  the  respectable  and  influential  people  whom  we 
can  get  to  tell  them  to  us,  and  when  we  go  over  them  we  will 
come  to  some  conclusion. 

''  Sefior  Torres.  I  beg  the  commission  that  they  will  not  wait 
to  listen  to  all  the  ideas  and  plans  of  tlie  people  in  the  provinces  of 
Luzon  and  Visaya. 

"  President  Sciiurman.  We  see  a  good  many  of  them  here  in 
Manila  without  going  to  these  provinces,  of  course. 

"  Sefior  Torijes.  I  wish  to  say  one  word.  I  know  more  or  less 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  in  the  provinces,  and  I  have 
confidence  in  saying  that  they  will  be  agreeable  to  what  we 
decide  upon,  for  they  think  that  we  know  a  little  something  about 
affairs. 

"  Professor  Worcester.  Will  you  include  in  that  number 
those  wlio  have  arms  in  their  hands  at  the  present  time  ? 

"  Sefior  Torres.  For  that  reason  we  wish  something  in  writing^ 
to  be  able  to  convince  them  of  the  granting  of  what  they  consider 
right  and  proper  l)y  the  American  people.  The  last  thing  I  have 
to  say  is  that  the  greatest  enlightenment  among  the  people  will  be 
found  in  Manila  and  not  in  the  provinces. 

"Professor  Worcester.    For  just  that  reason  we  need  to  see 
something  of  the  provinces,  because  we  must  make  a  government 
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that  will  answer  for  the  enlightened  people  and  for  those  who  are 
not  enlightened. 

.  "  Seiior  Torres.  I  will  answer  that.  In  respect  to  the  people 
who  are  not  enlightened,  I  think  that  a  government  may  be  arranged 
for  both  classes,  for  the  enlightened  and  the  unenlightened,  so  that 
the  enlightened  may  be  satisfied,  and  those  who  are  not  enlightened 
may  be  educated. 

"  Seiior  Rosario.  General  Otis  spoke  to  me  about  this  question 
and  I  gave  him  an  easy  solution  —  that  the  American  commission 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Philippine  Assembly,  for  they 
are  the  representatives  of  all. 

''  Professor  Worcester.  Is  there  a  representative  there  from 
the  province  of  Calamianis  ? 

"  Senor  Rosario.    I  think  so ;  yes. 
"  By  President  Schurmais^  : 

"  Q.  Is  there  a  representative  there  for  Palawan  or  Paragua? — 
A.  I  could  not  say.  But  General  Otis  said  it  was  inconvenient, 
because  he  asked,  "  Where  are  we  to  consult  with  them,  in  Malo- 
los?"  I  answered  him,  "No;  but  let  them  come  to  Manila."  I 
asked  General  Otis  not  to  go  all  about  into  all  the  provinces ;  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  convoke  an  assembly  here  in  Manila.  I  should 
wish  that  such  an  assembly  should  meet  here  in  Manila ;  and,  if  the 
commission  will  give  me  permission,  I  will  convince  them  that  it  is 
the  best  thing  to  come  here;  I  will  persuade  them  to  come  here 
when  I  go. 

"  President  Schurman.  That  is  a  question  which  the  com- 
mission will  consider. 

"  Seiior  Rosario.  It  might  be  inconvenient  for  the  commission 
to  call  them  as  an  assembly,  such  as  they  are,  for  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  Philippine  government,  but  I  suggested 
to  General  Otis  that  to  summon  them  as  private  persons,  one  by 
one,  and  to  give  each  a  guarantee  of  safety  that  he  would  not  be 
molested  in  the  city  would  answer. 

"  Seiior  Torres.  I  wish  to  add  a  last  word :  That  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  over  the  question  of  money.  I  speak  not  only  for 
myself,  but  for  others  whom  I  have  heard  talk  ;  that  the  enlight- 
ened people  will  be  content  if  their  aspirations  are  fulfilled,  even 
if  they  spend  more  or  less.  The  complaint  of  the  people  was  not 
that  Spain  took  the  money,  but  it  was  that  the  employees  took 
their  money  and  spent  it.     There  are  many  towns  which  are  able 
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to  pay  taxes  to  an  intelligent  and  moral  government.  x\n(i  if  the 
commission  wishes,  I  will  tell  the  legislative  assembly  that  they 
come  as  private  persons  to  meet  the  commission  here  in  Manila. 

"President  Sciiukman.  That  is  a  matter,  as  I  said  before, 
which  the  commission  will  consider. 

"  Senor  Tokkes.  And  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  an  autonomous 
government,  do  you  wish  to  wait  or  shall  we  do  it? 

'* President  SciUiRMAN.    Go  to  work  at  it  now. 

"  Senor  Torres.  I  shall,  then,  visit  my  friends  and  neighbors 
who  are  interested  in  this  thing,  but  we  will  need  some  days  to 
do  it. 

"President  Sciiurman.  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  project  of  an  autonomous  government,  that  the 
object  of  our  procuring  such  a  draft  from  you  is  to  compare  it  with 
our  own  ideas  and  see  if,  in  our  opinion,  an  adjustment  can  be 
made. 

"  The  meeting  adjourned." 


INTERVIEW   WITH    AGUINALDO'S    EMISSARIES. 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  Vol.  II,  pp.  116-127.] 

"  Interview  with  Senor es    Gonzaga^  Pilar ^  Barreto,  Zialcita. 

"Manila,  May  22,  1899. 

"Present:  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  in  the  chair; 
Col.  Charles  Denby  and  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  commissioners ; 
and  Mr.  John  R.  Mac  Arthur,  secretary.  Also  present:  Seiior 
Gracio  Gonzaga,  Senor  Gregorio  del  Pilur,  Senor  Alberto  Barreto, 
Capt.  Lorenzo  Zialcita. 

"President  Schurman.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state 
from  whom  you  come,  gentlemen. 

"  Seiior  Gonzaga.  We  are  emissaries  of  Gen.  Emilio  Agui- 
naldo. 

"  President  Schurman.  Of  course,  you  understand  we  do  not 
recognize  any  government  in  the  Archipelago  except  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 


^•(  To  this  statement  kSeuor  (louzaga  and  his  companions  made 
no  repl},  but  bowed.) 

"  Nevertheless,  we  are  exceedingly  glad  to  meet  such  distin- 
guished gentlemen  and  converse  with  you  on  the  situation  here. 
"  Sefior  GoNZAGA.    Many  thanks. 

'^  President  Schurman.  Our  commission  has  something  authora- 
tative  to  say  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

''  Sefior  Gonzaga.  Our  commission  has  the  honor  to  salute  the 
American  commission  and  fulfil  its  duty  in  doing  so,  and  also 
wishes,  on  the  part  of  General  Aguinaldo,  to  state  that  the  General 
is  anxious  to  finish  this  war ;  that  he  knows  that  war  is  harmful  to 
the  country,  and  that  it  is  his  desire  to  terminate  it. 

''  President  Schurman.  This  commission,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  desires  to  reciprocate  that  sentiment. 

"  Senor  Gonzaga.  For  this  reason  the  gentleman  whom  we 
represent  has  sent  this  commission  here  to  hear  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment which  your  commission  will  propose,  and  which  they  think 
fitting  for  the  country,  in  order  that  he  may  explain  it  to  the 
people. 

"  President  Schurman.  I  will  now  explain  the  plan  definitely 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the  U'nited  States. 

*"'(  At  this  junctinx^  there  was  read  the  cablegram  of  May  5, 1899. 
See  YoL  1,  p.  9.)  * 

"  President  Schurman.  I  received  a  telegram  in  those  words 
frc/m  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

''  Seilor  Gonzaga.  Our  general,  in  his  ardent  desire  for  the  good 
of  his  people  —  for  he  has  no  other  desire  —  wishes  to  present  the 
plan  of  government,  which  the  American  Government  wishes  to 
implant  here,  to  the  people,  in  order  that  the  Philippine  people 
may  consider  it  and  study  it  well ;  and  should  they  accept  it,  he 
himself  is  perfectly  agreeable.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the 
government  which  the  United  States  may  see  fit  to  establish  in 
these  islands,  and  although  we  know  that  you  do  not  recognize 
our  government,  it  should  be  remembered  that  General  Aguinaldo 
has  established  a  government  here,  of  which  he  is  the  President, 
which  is  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  this  being  taken 
into  account  he  must  consult  the  people,  in  order  that  peace  may 
be  eternal  and  may  be  true  peace.     For,  although  he  might  make 

*  Appendix  B  of  this  pamphlet. 
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pegtce  and  sign  it,  if  the  army  is  not  agreeable  to  this,  or  if  the 
people  are  not  agreeable  to  this,  the  peace  would  not  be  final  and 
eternal ;  it  would  only  be  teniporary  peace.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment in  all  its  details,  in  order  that  he  may  explain  it  thoroughly 
to  the  Philippine  people. 

"  Seilor  I>AKiiKTo.  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  those  spoken 
by  ray  companion.  The  Philippine  people  have  lived  under  an  illu- 
sion in  the  hope  of  independence,  and  General  Aguinaldo  wishes 
tliat  this  hope  may  be  realized  in  full,  or  that  the  people  act  by 
their  own  will  in  case  the  hope  is  not  realized. 

"  President  Schlrman.    What  hope  ? 

"  Senor  Barreto.  The  people  have  lived  under  this  illusion,  and 
in  order  that  he  may  explain  and  make  clear  this  proposition  there 
should  be  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Philippine  people 
to  make  plain  this  form  of  government. 

"  President  Schurman^.  A  reunion  of  the  people  in  their  con- 
gress ? 

^'  Senor  Barreto.    Exactly. 

"  President  Schukman.  Have  you  not  just  had  a  meeting  of 
your  congress,  Seilor  Barreto  '? 

"  Senor  Barreto.  We  have  had  a  meeting,  but  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  present  to  represent  the  people.  On  account  of 
our  being  in  a  state  of  w^ar,  some  of  the  representatives  were  in 
one  province,  some  in  another,  and  they  were  not  able  to  meet; 
for  that  reason  General  Aguinaldo  has  to  beg  a  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, in  order  to  call  a  meeting. 

"Professor  Worcester.  He  didn't  say  that.  He  did  not  say 
anything  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities.     He  probably  will. 

"'Mr.  Green  (interpreter).  That  is  the  substance  .of  what  he 
said,  He  said  to  '  stop  the  war.' 

"  Senor  Barreto.  We  wish  to  suspend  hostilities,  for  v/ithout 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  as  the  gentlemen  will  understand,  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  meeting. 

"  Professor  Worcester.  How  many  men  did  you  get  together, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

"President  Schurman.  How^  many  persons  were  present  at 
your  congress? 

"Sefior  Barreto.    Fifteen. 

" President  Schurman.    How  many  make  a  quorum? 
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*  Seiior  Barreto.  There  should  be  at  least  32  present.  There 
are  110  members.     In  order  to  hold  a  meeting  they  must  have  55. 

"  Professor  Worcester.  I  am  free  to  say  to  them  that,  by  the 
new  rule,  16  can  do  biismess.     We  would  like  to  know  about  that. 

"President  Schurman.  Haven't  they  a  Dew  rule  by  which  16 
make  a  quorum  ? 

"  Seiior  Barreto.  I  am  speaking  according  to  our  constitution. 
No.  But  General  Aguinaldo  wishes  not  only  to  explain  to  this 
congress,  but  also  to  all  the  elements,  the  living  forces  of  the 
people  —  all  the  people  themselves,  including  the  military  force  — 
this  plan  of  government. 

''  President  Schurman.  Who  are  the  living  forces  of  the  country? 

"  Seiior  Barreto.  The  military  forces  and  the  most  enlightened 
people  of  the  towns ;  and  for  that  reason  we  have  been  sent  here 
to  get  the  most  complete  and  the  greatest  details  of  the  plan  of 
government  which  the  American  Government  wishes  to  establish 
here  ;  not  the  general  lines,  because  we  know  those  from  the  proc- 
lamation ;  for  in  the  proclamation,  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  since  we  came  to  Manila,  there  appeared  nothing  more 
than  general  lines  on  which  the  government  will  be  established, 
which  it  is  desired  to  establish.  With  this  in  view,  we  wish  that 
the  American  commission  would  give  us  information  about  the 
plan  of  government  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wishes  to  establish  here. 

"  President  Schurman.  It  is  here  [referring  to  cablegram].^  We 
submit  it  to  you  here  to-day.  This  is  a  scheme  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can  put  in  force  immediately.  Of  course,  the 
final  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  but  the  President  can  set 
up  this  government  now  and  it  will  remain  in  force  pending  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  until  Congress  takes  action  — 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  That  is  to  say,  that  this  plan  of  government 
can  be  established  here  only  for  the  present,  but  that  the  final  plan 
of  government  must  be  established  b}^  resolutions  of  Congress. 

"  President  Schurman.  This  government  would  remain  in  force 
until  Congress  acted,  and  this  commission,  after  consulting  with 
these  gentlemen,  will  recommend  to  Congress  a  permanent  and 
definite  form  of  government. 

"  Seiior  Barreto.  That  is  very  true ;  but,  of  course,  the  plan  of 
government  will  be  a  question  for  discussion  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  will  not  be  aware  of  what  will  be  the 
*  See  Appendix  B  to  this  pamphlet. 
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definite  and  permanent  form  of  government  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  until  Congress  has  made  its  decision. 

"  President  Schuhman.  Having  this  government  in  force,  which 
can  go  in  force  to-morrow  if  we  have  peace,  the  Philippine  people 
must  trust  this  commission,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Congress. 

"  Seiior  Barreto.    I  do  not  comprehend. 

"  (President  Schurman  repeated  his  last  statement.) 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  That  is  to  say  that  this  plan  of  government 
which  will  be  submitted  to  us  by  the  commission  will  be  the  plan 
to  be  enforced  until  the  resolution  of  Congress. 

"President  Schurman.  Two  things  are  to  be  said.  First,  this 
government  will  remain  in  force  until  Congress  acts,  and  Congress 
need  not  take  action  this  year  or  next  year ;  and  secondly,  this 
commission  is  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  out  what 
form  of  government  the  Philippine  people  desire  and  then  making 
recommendations  to  Congress  regarding  the  permanent  form  of 
government  which  they  desire  and  which  they  will  approve.  We 
are  liere  to  find  out  what  form  of  government  you  desire,  and  then 
to  make  recommendations  thereon  to  Congress. 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  The  idea  is,  then,  that  you  are  to  recommend 
the  plan  of  government  which  you  have  considered  here  for  a  final 
plan  of  government? 

"  President  Schurman.    Yes. 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  This  is  the  plan  of  government  w^hich  is  to  be 
in  force  until  the  action  of  Congress? 

"  Colonel  Denby.  It  is  the  plan  we  propose,  but  we  are  willing 
to  listen  to  you  and  find  out  w^hat  ideas  you  have  on  the  subject. 

"  Seiior  Gonzaga.  We  can  not  make  suggestions,  because  per- 
haps our  suggestions  would  not  be  acceptable  to  you,  but  what  we 
desire  is  to  take  the  plan  of  government  which  you  have  studied 
up  and  have  thought  fit  for  the  people,  to  take  it  into  our  own 
territory  and  submit  it  to  our  people,  and  if  any  changes  in  this 
plan  of  government  seem  necessary  or  proper  to  bring  back  the 
plan  here  with  these  suggestions. 

"  President  Schurman.  We  will  give  you  a  copy  of  this  plan  of 
the  President's  for  such  consideration. 

"  Seiior  GoNZA(rA.  This  plan  is  provisional,  as  we  understand. 
This  plan  is  provisional  until  such  time  as  Congress  acts,  and  we 
understand  also  that  President  McKinley  has  sent  this  commission 
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here  to  the  islands  to  consider  and  study  a  plan  of  government  for 
them,  and  we  understand  that  the  form  of  government  which  yon 
think  proper  to  establish  here  will  be  the  plan  of  government 
which  President  McKinley  will  submit  to  Congress,  and  if  it  meets 
the  approval  of  Congress  it  is  to  be  the  definite  form  for  the 
country,  and  w^e  wish  to  submit  this  plan  of  government  which  you 
have  thought  proper  for  the  islands  to  our  people,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  establishing  peace. 

"  President  Hchuiimat^t.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
thought  it  more  important  to  provide  a  definite  scheme  of  govern- 
ment for  the  present  which  should  be  established  at  once. 

*'  Senor  Go:^rzAGA.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment which  is  to  be  enforced  at  present,  but  of  the  plan  of  gov- 
ernment which  will  be  recommended  as  the  permanent  plan. 

"  President  Sciiurman.  Until  a  permanent  form  of  government 
shall  be  developed,  if  this  plan  be  once  established  and  successful 
it  will  be  the  plan  of  government,  and  our  commission  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States  desire  to  have  this  form  set  up  now 
in  order  that  peace  being  thereby  established  the  commission  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
are  now  in  arms  against  the  United  States.  Let  us  stop  the  fight- 
ing, set  up  this  form  of  government,  and  then  get  together  and 
agree  as  to  a  future  and  permanent  one.  Consequently,  this 
scheme  of  the  President's  is  a  first  and  necessary  step.  It  does  not 
matter  how  long  we  fight,  w^hether  we  fight  one  month,  one  year, 
or  ten  years.  The  settlement  of  this  question  will  be  on  us  then  as 
well  as  now.  You  can  not  resist  our  fighting  and  you  may  as  well 
come  in  at  once  and  help  us  get  a  constitution,  but  you  must  stop 
fighting  in  order  to  get  the  question  settled.  The  first  step  is  for 
you  to  stop  fighting,  the  second  a  provisional  form  of  government, 
the  third  a  definite  form  of  government,  and  finally  — 

"  Seiior  Gonzaga.  For  this  reason  we  have  come  here  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  to  put  the  provisional  form  of  government 
before  the  people  for  their  consideration. 

"  President  Schukman.  1'here  is  a  difference.  We  want  not  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  but  an  absolute  cessation,  a  termination  of 
fighting,  and  General  Aguinaldo  can  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end 
at  once.  That  is  what  we  want.  And  war  being  terminated,  next 
day  this  form  of  government  can  be  implanted ;  and  then,  in  the 
third   place,   consultation   between   the   distinguished    Philippine 
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gentlemen  and  our  commission  regarding  the  permanent  and  defi- 
nite form  of  government  to  be  recommended  to  our  Congress. 
And  if  you  stop  fighting,  you  run  no  risk  regarding  the  temporary 
form  of  government,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
outlined  it;  and  as  to  the  ultirnate  form  of  government, you  do  not 
run  any  great  risk,  because,  as  you  know,  the  President's  idea  is 
embodied  in  the  provisional  form  of  government;  and  you  know 
the  intention  of  this  commission  ;  and  this  commission  desires  to 
satisfy  the  I^hilippine  people  so  far  as  possible. 

"  Seiior  Barreto.    That  is  to  say,  it  is  always  a  possibility  — 

"  President  Schurman.  You  must  trust  us,  as  we  will  have  to 
trust  you.  There  is  the  possibility  of  deception  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  commission  or  of  the  United  States  to  deceive 
anybody. 

"  Seiior  Barreto.  But  we  have  wished  to  know  how  the  com- 
mission would  cease  hostilties.  Our  desire  is  that  peace  should  be 
eternal,  and  a  good  feeling  should  be  eternal  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  people. 

''  President  Schurmai^.  They  can  terminate  the  war  by  accept- 
ing the  President's  plan  of  government.  You  here  have  peace 
with  honor.  Stop  fighting,  and  here  is  an  excellent  scheme  of 
government  provided  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
you.     Peace  with  dignity. 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  You  wish  to  say,  then,  that  if  we  accept  this 
plan  of  government  all  hostilities  will  be  at  an  end  ? 

''  President  Schurmax.  We  wish  to  say  that  if  you  stop  fighting 
you  can  have  this  form  of  government.  You  have  the  word  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States! 

^'  Sefior  Barrkto.  What  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  first 
place  was  that  if  we  accepted  this  plan  of  government  hostilities 
would  cease  immediately. 

''  President  Schijrman.  No  ;  I  said  there  were  three  steps  we 
had  to  consider.  The  first  was  your  stopping  fighting ;  the  second, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  setting  up  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  President  would  do  it  as  soon  as  you  stop  fighting. 

"  Senor  Barreto.  Then,  in  the  first  place  we  must  stop  the  war, 
and  in  the  second  place  this  plan  of  government  will  be  established, 
and  in  the  third  place  there  would  be  the  study,  the  consultation, 
and  recommendations  to  Congress.  I  understand,  then,  that  in 
the  first  place  we  are  to  stop  the  war,  in  the  second  place  that  this 
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form  of  provisional  government  will  be  established,  and  in  the 
third  place  that  this  form  of  government  being  in  force  we  are  to 
advise  with  and  consult  with  the  commission  about  the  final  form 
of  the  government  which  they  will  recommend  to  President 
McKinley,  and  which  he  will  recommend  to  Congress  as  the  final 
form  of  government  for  these  islands. 

"  President  Schukman.  I  should  want  to  add  to  that  statement 
this  other :  This  commission  will,  so  far  as  it  is  by  any  means 
possible,  desire  to  meet  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  distinguished 
Filipinos  regarding  their  permanent  form  of  government,  subject 
only  and  always  to  the  fact  of  American  sovereignty.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  you,  but  only 
imder  one  condition,  the  fact  of  American  sovereignty. 

"  Seiior  Bakreto.  You  wish,  then,  to  hear  the  desires  of  enlight- 
ened Filipinos  about  the  definite  form  of  government,  always 
considering  the  sovereignty  of  America  ? 

"  President  Schurman.  After  we  have  secured  peace  and  the 
provisional  form  of  government  is  established,  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  the  views  of  all  these  people  until  peace  is  settled ; 
that  is  what  we  want. 

"  Seiior  Barreto.    And  that  is  why  w^e  have  come. 

"  President  Schurman.    Why  don't  you  stop  fighting,  then. 

"  Seiior  Barreto.  For  that  reason  we  have  come  now  in  order 
that  we  may  explain  to  the  people  the  plan  of  government  which 
you  propose. 

"  President  Schukman.  How  does  the  President's  scheme  of 
government  please  you  ? 

"  Senor  Barreto.  We  havfe  still  to  consider  it,  to  study  it,  and 
our  intelligence  is  not  sufiicient  to  answer  the  question  at  the 
moment,  on  the  spur.  There  are  many  complicated  questions  and 
you,  Mr.  Schurman,  will  understand  that  we  cannot  give  an  answer 
immediately. 

"President  Schurman.  We  think  you  underrate  your  own 
intelligence. 

*••  Senor  Barreto.  Mr.  Schm-man,  you  pay  us  a  compliment, 
but  you  know  that  we  are  not  capable  of  giving  an  immediate 
answer.  What  we  desire  is  to  study  this  plan  and  give  an  answer 
later. 

'*  President  Schurman.  We  have  already  outlined  almost  the 
same  scheme  to  a  former  commissioner  of  General  Aguinaldo, 
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"  Senor  Barreto.  Our  desire  at  present  is  to  know  the  details 
for  the  plan  of  government,  and  to  know  in  what  manner  the  com- 
mission wishes  the  war  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 

''President  Schumman.  When  Colonel  Arguelles  came  in  he 
said  the  Filipinos  'want  peace  with  honoi*.'  We  said  to  him  there 
is  necessary  for  peace  only  tliis  :  The  recognition  of  American  sov- 
ereignty;  second,  an  understanding  regardhig  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  tliis  commission  would  want  to  reach  with  leading 
Filipinos  ;  and  Colonel  Arguelles  wanted  from  us  some  definite 
statement  regarding  the  form  of  government  proposed,  and  we 
telegraphed  to  Washington  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  back  this. 

^''  Senor  Bakreto.  But  not  in  the  nature  of  a  definite  form  of 
government ;  only  for  a  provisional  form. 

"President  Sciiurmaist.  Until  Congress  acts  the  President  can 
not  do  more,  and  you  must  trust  the  Pi-esident  now. 

"  Seiior  Barreto.  Now,  we  should  like  to  know^  from  the  com- 
mission how  the  war  should  be  terminated. 

"  President  SciiUHMAN.  We  wish  General  Aguinaldo  to  stop 
fighting  immediately. 

"  Senor  Barreto.  Well,  we  are  the  people  attacked.  How  can 
we  stop  fighting?  We  are  doing  nothing  more  than  defending 
ourselves. 

"President  Schurman.  Lay  down  your  arms  and  the  war  will 
stop  immediately.  The  way  to  end  the  war  is  for  you  to  lay 
down  your  arms,  and  the  details,  that  being  a  military  question, 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  General  Otis. 

"  Seilor  BarPvEto.  We  understand  that  this  question  is  not 
purely  a  military  question, but  it  is  a  question  both  military  and  civil ; 
and  peace  once  having  been  established  and  hostilities  suspended 
we  could  send  a  representative  to  the  commission  to  consult  and 
agree  about  a  definite  form  of  government,  meanwhile  remaining 
in  our  own  territory  with  our  own  form  of  government. 

"  President  Schurman.  We  could  not  recognize  any  such  form 
of  government. 

"  Senor  Barreto.  We  do  not  ask  a  recognition  implied  or  in 
fact  of  our  government ;  what  we  wish  is  a  return  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  existence  before  the  4th  of  February. 

"  Colonel  Den  BY.  If  we  take  a  hundred  years  we  will  still  have 
these  questions  with  us.     Why  not  settle  them  now  ? 
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"  Senor  Barketo.  We  wish  that,  for  we  understand  that 
because  of  the  generous  wishes  of  the  American  commission  we 
could  arrive  at  a  definite  end. 

"  President  Schurman.  I  think  he  said,  'We  want  to  know  what 
form  the  general  sentiment  of  the  American  commission  will  take.' 

"  Senor  Barre  ro.  For  returning  to  the  condition  of  affairs  as 
they  were  before  the  4th  of  February  we  consider  that  we  shall  be 
in  a  better  position  to  arrive  at  a  good  understanding  of  the  gener- 
ous impulses  and  sentiments  of  the  American  commission  than  we 
are  at  present. 

"  President  Schurmak.  That  is  a  military  question  on  which 
the  commission  could  not  undertake  to  express  an  opinion.  This 
commission  can  tell  the  Philippine  people  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  what  kind  of  government  he  is  ready  to 
give  them,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  question. 

'^  Seiior  Barreto.  But  the  commission  could  order  that  we  may 
arrive  at  the  end  which  we  both  desire  —  that  is,  peace  and  a  defi- 
nite form  of  government. 

"  Sefior  GoNZAGA.  The  gentlemen  of  the  commission  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened 
people  in  the  country  about  the  form  of  government  which  is  to  be 
established,  and  we  understand  that  the  good  desire  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  commission  can  not  be  attained  without  a  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

"  President  SchuRx\ian.  Of  course  we  can  hear  people  who 
come  to  us,  but  we  very  much  prefer  fighting  should  cease. 

"  Sefior  GoKZAGA.  Then  the  difficulty  arises,  in  the  first  place  — 
the  people  who  are  fighting  at  present  can  not  come  into  our  lines, 
because  they  are  in  battle,  and  they  should  also  he  hurt.  In  the 
second  place,  there  are  many  people  who  have  retired  to  distant 
places  and  can  not  come  because  they  are  in  peace  there  in  these 
distant  places ;  and  in  the  third  place,  there  are  many  unforeseen 
things  which  come  up  in  a  state  of  war,  things  which  can  not  be 
foreseen  by  either  side,  and  which  have  a  tendency  to  cause  bitter- 
ness on  both  sides.  For  instance,  the  American  Army  may  say 
we  have  not  followed  the  line  of  conduct  which  should  be  observed 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  this  naturally  leads  to  bitterness 
on  our  side. 

*'  President  S(  iiurman.  If  General  Aguinaldo  and  two  or  three 
of  his  most  prominent  generals  came  in  and  sat  down  at  this  table 
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as  you  are  here,  we  believe  this  whole  business  could  be  settled. 
For  example,  some  of  his  military  men,  some  of  his  secretaries,  and 
some  of  his  prominent  civil  advisers ;  for  example,  Seiior  Paterno 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  whose  book  I  have  been  studying.  They 
know  the  sentiments  of  all  their  people  and  their  moral  influence, 
and  sitting  at  this  table  we  could  settle  the  thing  in  a  day. 

"  Sefior  Gonza(tA.  General  Aguinaldo  has  no  other  desire  than 
the  prosperity  of  his  country,  and  he  wishes  to  settle  this  plan  of 
government,  and  he  wishes  to  submit  this  plan  of  government  to 
his  people  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  any  responsibility  after- 
wards ;  for  it  is  possible  that  if  he  simply  says  1  wish  this  or  I  wish 
that  and  it  does  not  turn  out  well  afterwards  the  people  may  say 
that  he  is  to  blame. 

"President  Sciiurman.  General  Aguinaldo  cannot  have  any 
stronger  desire  for  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
Philippine  people  than  we. 

''  Sefior  GoiXZAga.  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
companions. 

''  President  Schurmais^.  And  if  General  Aguinaldo,  with  half  a 
dozen  of  his  leading  military  and  civil  advisers,  sat  here,  I  am 
persuaded  we  could  end  this  matter  immediately. 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  To  this  we  may  answer  that  the  wish  of  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo  and  of  his  advisers  would  never  be  the  wish  of  the 
entire  Philippine  people i 

"  President  Schurmax.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  General 
Aguinaldo  does  not  begin  to  control  the  entire  archipelago. 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  We  shall  inform  General  Aguinaldo  as  to 
what  the  desires  of  the  commission  in  this  respect  are. 

"•  Professor  Worcester.  It  is  customary  for  people  who  have  a 
controlling  influence  in  a  country  to  assume  responsibility.  They 
are  trying  to  assume  it  in  the  possession  of  the  government ;  and 
they  ought  to  assume  it  now.. 

"  President  Schurman.  General  Aguinaldo  and  his  leaders  are 
taking  the  initiative  in  this  war.  If  they  come  here  and  agree  with 
us  we  would  run  the  risk  for  all  the  rest  of  the  people  agreeing 
with  him.  For  that  reason  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  all  the  people 
of  the  archipelago  into  conference.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it. 
We  have  already  had  communications  from  many  provinces  saying 
they  are  waiting  only  for  the  action  of  General  Aguinaldo ;  for  an 
agreement  between  General  Aguinaldo  and  ourselves. 
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"  Befior  Barreto.  We  can  not  give  a  definite  answer  to  this, 
but  will  propose  it  to  General  Aguinaldo.  For  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  would  wish  to  come  here,  or  would  accept  tliis  respon- 
sibihty. 

"  President  Schurmak.  Of  course,  they  would  come  here  as 
private  individuals,  but  it  would  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
welcome  them,  and  the  communications  which  we  have  from  other 
provinces  show  that  the  Philippine  people  are  very  desirous  that 
General  Aguinaldo  should  reach  an  agreement  with  the  commission. 

"  Senor  Barreto.  We  could  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
answering  for  General  Aguinaldo  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
come  here  and  assume  that  responsibility,  but  we  will  lay  the 
matter  before  him.  We  first  desire  from  the  commission  their 
intercession  with  General  Otis  in  favor  of  an  arrangement  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  order  that  this  agreement  may  be  reached. 

'''  President  Sciiurman.  The  commission,  under  its  instructions 
from  the  President,  could  not  mix  in  any  way  with  military  affairs. 

"  Senor  Barreto.  What  we  wish  the  commission  to  do  is  not  to 
act  in  this  military  matter,  but  only  to  intercede  for  us,  seconding 
the  favorable  desires  of  the  President. 

"  President  ScHURMAN.  We  think  that  we  have  supplied  the 
Philippine  people  with  an  honorable  reason  for  laying  down  their 
arms,  viz :  This  liberal  form  of  government  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  offers  them  and  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
mission. The  President's  programme  and  the  proclamation  assure 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  most  liberal  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  they  have  ever  had. 

"  Senor  Barreto.  Any  government  is  more  liberal  than  Spanish 
government.  I  do  not  refer  especially  to  autonomy,  l)ut  any 
government  whatever  is  more  liberal  than  the  Spanish  form  of 
government. 

"  President  Sciiurman.  The  President's  programme  and 
scheme  of  government  is  exceedingly  liberal. 

"  Senor  J^arreto.  If  I  am  allowed  to  speak  it  is  a  very  liberal 
programme  of  government,  but  more  liberal  forms  of  government 
could  exist. 

"  President  Sciiurman.  We  have  promised  in  our  proclamation 
an  ever  increasing  freedom. 

"  Senor  Gonzaga.    Yes,  liberty  very  much  greater. 

"  President  Sciiurman.  What  more  liberal  form  do  you  suggest? 
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"  Sefior  Barreto.  I  would  desire  a  form  of  government  more 
liberal  than  anytliini;-  that  has  been  proposed  so  far. 

'*  Fresiden^t  S( ^ 1 1 u u m  a x.     In  what  respect  ? 

"  Sefior  Bakreto.    In  all  the  departments  named. 

''  President  S(jiiurman.    Kindly  explain  in  detail. 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  We  can  not  explain  this  in  detail  at  present, 
for  we  have  not  come  charged  with  this  mission. 

"  President  Schukmax.  You  say  the  President's  programme  is 
not  sufficiently  liberal,  and  yet  you  won't  tell  us  what  form  of 
liberal  government  you  desire. 

''  Sefior  Barreto.  As  members  of  this  commission  we  can  not 
explain  ourselves  in  detail,  but  can  only  say  for  the  present  that 
while  this  is  a  liberal  programme,  there  might  exist  other  pro- 
grammes more  liberal.  This  is  a  much  more  liberal  plan  of  gov- 
ernment than  that  of  the  Spanish.  It  is  like  comparing  lieaven 
and  earth. 

"  President  Scmurman.  I  think  it  rather  hard  that  jon  criticise 
the  President's  scheme  as  not  liberal  enough,  and  yet  will  not 
indicate  any  points  in  which  it  ought  to  be  more  liberal. 

"  Senor  Barreto.  The  members  of  this  commission  were  not 
authorized  to  do  so.  We  are  only  authorized  as  members  of  this 
commission  to  hear  the  proposition  of  the  American  commission. 

"  President  Schurman.  Then  I  infer  tlie  power  which  author- 
ized you  may  think  the  President's  scheme  is  more  liberal  than  you 
think  it  to  be. 

''  Sefior  Barreto.  As  private  individuals,  and  not  as  members  of 
the  commission,  1  or  any  one  of  my  colleagues  can  say  that  we 
consider  this  plan  very  liberal  and  very  suitable  for  the  country. 

"  President  Schtjrman.  I  want  to  put  aside  all  minor  questions 
and  come  to  the  principal  point.  The  fundamental  point  is  this : 
We  all  desire  peace. 

'^  Sefior  GoNZAGA.     Undoubtedly. 

"  President  Sen  human.  For  you  two  courses  are  open,  and  only 
two.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  go  on  lighting.  In  that  case  you 
will  ultimately  be  beaten  by  the  superior  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  chances  of  getting  good  terms  then  will  not  be  so 
good  as  they  are  at  present.  The  second  course  is  this :  You  can 
stop  fighting  at  once,  and  in  the  Philippines  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment authorized  by  the  President  will  be  set  up.  Meantime  thiis 
commission  will  consult  w^ith  your  leading  men  and  endeavor  to 
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reach  a  form  of  government  satisfactory  to  you.  The  question  for 
you  to  decide  is  this :  Which  course  is  it  more  profitable  for  you 
to  pursue  ? 

"  Senor  Barreto.  The  second  road  is  undoubtedly  the  better 
road  for  us  to  follow,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  come  to  propose 
peace,  and  for  the  thousand  reasons  which  we  have  stated  to 
General  Otis.  For  war  being  continued,  the  good  feeling  would 
be  diminished  and  hatred  would  be  increased,  for  the  death  of  one 
individual  affects  all  his  relatives.  For  this  reason  we  desire  a 
cessation  of  war.  America  will  lose  nothing  by  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  America  knows  with  her  power  that  she  can  annihilate 
all  of  our  forces.  We  understand  that  the  United  States,  by  its 
superior  force,  can  reconquer  the  country,  although  by  doing  so 
it  will  cause  death  and  cause  hatred,  but  we  have  come  to  bring 
peace  about,  so  that  the  Philippine  people  should  not  lose  and 
shall  not  be  prejudiced  in  the  settlement. 

"  President  Sciiurman.  The  Philippine  people  are  protected  by 
the  President's  form  of  government  and  by  the  commission's 
proclamation. 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  We  wish  also  to  add  that  this  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities would  reassure  the  people  a  great  deal ;  they  would  under- 
stand then  that  the  United  States  wished  nothing  but  their  best 
interest.  The  Philippine  people  would  so  be  better  convinced  of 
the  lofty  and  generous  sentiments  and  desires  of  the  American 
people,  having  it  in  their  power  to  suppress  them  and  at  the  same 
time  coming  to  an  amicable  agreement. 

"  President  Schurman.  A  general  who  makes  war  and  con- 
tinues war  has  also  a  right  to  stop  it.  Is  it  not  true,  General  del 
Pilar? 

"General  del  Pilar.    Yes. 

"  President  Schurman.  And  consequently  General  Aguinaldo 
has  that  power. 

"  Seiior  Barreto.  But  as  there  are  two  generals,  two  different 
commands,  although  one  might  stop  war  the  other  might  not. 

"  General  del  Pilar.  Add  also  that  we  did  nothing  but  defend 
ourselves.     We  are  the  people  attacked. 

"  President  Schurman.  In  reply  to  General  del  Pilar  we  must 
say  that  we  do  not  admit  that.  We  reject  that  statement,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  and  we  will  not  discuss  it  here. 

"  Professor  Worcester.    The  translation  was  not  correct.   He 
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said  there  are  two  generals,  one  of  whom  desires  peace  and  the 
other  does  not. 

"  President  Schukman.  Are  there  two  generals,  one  desiring 
peace  and  the  other  desiring  w^ar  ? 

"  Seiior  Barreto.  No;  you  (turning  to  Professor  Worcester)  did 
not  understand  me.  What  I  said  was,  as  there  were  two  generals  in 
the  question,  one  general  would  not  assume  without  the  other  to 
keep  any  peace  until  they  came  to  an  agreement. 

"  President  Schurmax.  In  such  a  case  somebody  has  to  stop 
fighting,  and  among  civilized  nations  it  is  always  the  one  which  is 
beaten,  as,  for  instance,  Spain. 

"  Sefior  Barreto.  I  don't  understand  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  war  that  one  army  should  be  conquered.  An 
arrangement  can  be  made  between  both  armies  before  one  is 
conquered. 

"  President  Sciiurman.  Generally,  one  is  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
and  the  general  who  is  getting  the  worst  of  it  has  sense  enough  to 
know  that  they  are  going  to  be  beaten  and  gives  up  his  arms  as 
was  done  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain,  especially  when  the  con- 
quered party,  the  one  that  is  being  beaten,  can  get  all  his  reason- 
able desires. 

*'  Seiior  Barreto.  This  would  be  a  great  humiliation  to  our 
army.  For  our  army  has  shed  its  blood  in  order  to  destroy  the 
Spanish  Government  in  making  crommon  cause  with  the  Americans. 

"  President  Sciiurman.  They  have  dimmed  the  luster  and  ob- 
scured the  glory  of  that  by  fighting  the  United  States. 

"  General  del  Pilar.  What  can  you  expect  of  us  w^hen  w^e  are 
attacked  ? 

"  President  Sciiurman.  I  have  already  denied  that  assertion. 
We  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  question  here.  We  have  come 
here  to  make  peace  and  to  supply  and  furnish  a  free  government 
for  the  people  and  we  want  them  to  regard  us  in  that  light. 

•SSenor  Bx\rreto.    In  this  way  we  wish  to  regard  you. 

"  President  vSchi  rm  a  n.  If  you  will  stop  lighting  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  commission  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  about  satisfy- 
ing your  desires.  By  "stop  fighting"  we  mean  lay  down  your 
arms.  Can  you  find  ediu-ated  Filipinos  who  are  fit  for  coun- 
selors and  judges  V 

''  Sefior  Barri:t().  1  l)elieve  so.  In  some  of  the  districts  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  people  from  the  district  itself  suitable,  because 
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there  are  some  districts  where  there  is  no  enhghtenment  —  for 
instance  in  Mindanao  —  but  doubtless  in  the  islands  would  be 
found  people  perfectly  fit  for  these  positions ;  for  under  the  Spanish 
Government,  although  the  chiefs  of  the  Government  were  Spanish, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  administration  of  these  different  depart- 
ments was  borne  by  Filipinos. 

"  President  Schurman.  The  poOcy  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  to  appoint  FiUpinos  to 
all  offices  which  they  are  qualified  to  fill  —  post-offices,  custom- 
houses, and  other  offices,  secretaries,  and  mayors  of  cities.  IN^atu- 
rally  the  direction  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  but  we  do 
not  expect  that  a  large  number  of  Americans  will  be  necessary 
at  all. 

''  Sehor  Barketo.  In  all  branches  of  the  administration,  then,  as 
for  example,  the  treasury,  Filipinos  of  abiUty  will  have  admission? 

''  President  Sciiukman.  Filipinos  of  ability  and  good  character 
will  have  the  preference. 

*'  Sefior  Bakreto.  And  how  will  the  judicial  powder  be  organized? 

''  President  S(  uurman.  I  repeat  that  the  direction  will  naturally 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  heads  of  this  department 
will  naturally  be  Americans.  The  courts  will  be  co»:iposed  of  both 
Americans  and  Filipinos.  The  President  says  either  Americans  or 
Filipinos,  or  both,  and  also  the  judges.  And  now  General  Otis  is 
establisliing  civil  courts  and  the  majority  of  the  judges  are  to  be 
Filipinos;  and  I  want  you  to  judge  of  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  the  future  by  what  General  Otis  is  doing  now  and  by  what 
the  President  sets  forth  in  his  telegram  and  we  in  our  })roclamation; 
and  in  the  same  way  we  should  desire  to  have,  as  soon  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable, Filipiii uH  for  police  service  and  for  a  local  army,  if  a  local 
army  w^ere  necessary — -  a  local  militia. 

"  Senor  Barreto.  Are  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  ? 

"  President  Schurman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  courts  General  Otis 
is  about  establishing? 

"  Senor  Barreto.  Yes;  to  those  provisional  courts  when  he 
establishes  them. 

''  President  Schurman.  All  over  whom  we  have  effective  juris- 
diction, and  the  plan  of  the  President  contemplates  courts  with 
Filipinos  and  Americans  as  judges,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  archipelago. 
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"  Senor  Barrkto.    There  will  not  be  any  duality  of  courts  ? 

"  President  Sciiurman.  No  ;  we  desire  to  have  the  same  courts 
for  the  entire  archipelago  and  for  all  citizens  and  residents,  and 
that  is  one  reason  wliy  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  American 
judges  in  order  to  satisfy  the  foreigners.  Mixed  tribunals,  rather.  / 
We  have  had  the  idea  of  keeping,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
laws  in  force  as  codified  by  Spain,  subject,  of  course,  to  change 
whenever  change  is  necessary. 

'^  Senor  Barueto.    Of  course  that  should  be  done. 

"  The  meeting  here  adjourned." 


[Note.  Below  are  given  extracts  from  an  interview  with  Seiior  Melliza, 
who  came  to  the  Commission  as  a  private  individual  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1899.  This  pamphlet  is  already  so  long  that  it  seems  inexpedient  to  reprint 
the  interview  in  full,  but  a  few  passages  of  especial  interest  are  quoted.] 

[Report  of  the  PhiHppine  C^ommission,  Vol.  II,  Page  94.] 

^''Testimony  of  Senor'  Melliza. 

"  Manila,  May  14,  1899. 

"Q.  [By  President  Schukman.]  Do  you  think  the  Philippine 
people  are  ready  to  accept  American  sovereignty  ?  That  is  the 
important  point. — A.  The  people  are  so  accustomed  to  being  de- 
ceived by  the  Spanish  that  when  a  thing  is  told  them  they  wish 
to  be  told  all  about  it.  For  my  part,  I  understand  what  sov- 
ereignty is,  but  they  do  not,  and  they  think  that  sovereignty  might 
be  something  bad  for  them. 

''  Q.  What  do  you  tiiink  of  this  form  of  government  being  put 
into  effect  at  once,  supposing  we  had  peace  to-morrow,  to  wit: 
A  governor-general  for  the  archipelago,  appointed  by  President  of 
the  United  States  ;  heads  of  departments  (secretaries)  appointed 
by  the  governor-general ;  all  the  important  judges  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  these  judges  and  heads  of 
departments  to  be  either  Americ^ans  or  Filipinos,  or  both ;  and, 
lastly,  a  consultative  or  general  advisory  body  which  should  i)e 
elected  by  the  people  ;  the  governor-general  to  have  the  power  to 
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veto  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  Congress ;  the  suffrage  of 
the  people  to  be  hereafter  determined. — A.  For  our  part  —  that 
is,  for  the  more  enhghtene.d  people  - —  the  form  of  government 
does  not  make  so  much  difference  as  the  acts  of  the  government. 
For  example,  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  rule  of 
Queen  Yictoria,  is  much  more  desirable  than  the  Republic  of 
Chile. 

"  Q.  You  have  asked  us  for  a  scheme  of  government,  something 
that  would  satisfy  you.  Now  I  ask  you,  as  a  hypothesis,  how  that 
form  of  government  would  satisfy  you,  supposing  it  went  into 
effect  to-morrow  and  lasted  until  Congress  took  action  ? — A.  For  the 
enlightened  people  the  form  of  government  itself  would  not  make 
much  difference,  but  for  the  common  people  who  are  very  much 
inflamed  and  arrayed  against  the  Spanish  Government,  and  have 
the  idea  of  not  being  governed  at  all  except  by  themselves,  the 
plan  will  be  very  difficult.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  this  plan 
into  their  heads. 

"  Q.  But,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  can  satisfy  the  enlightened 
people,  we  shall  expect  them  to  convince  the  masses  of  the  people 
that  it  is  good  ;  and  secondly,  under  this  scheme  of  government  as 
outlined,  Filipinos  may  have  positions  as  heads  of  departments  and 
as  judges,  and  I  suppose  all  the  positions  in  the  general  advisory 
council. — A.  I  have  said  what  I  have  simply  with  regard  to  the 
truth,  and  for  no  private  interests  on  my  part,  for  I  now  live  a 
very  retired  life  on  a  plantation  of  my  own,  and  in  order  to  make 
me  President  of  Viscayas  they  had  to  threaten  me  with  a  revolver. 
General  Miller  asked  me  to  be  provost-marshall-general  of  Iloilo. 
and  I  refused.  I  simply  wish  to  tell  the  truth  as  fairly  as  I  know 
how. 

''■  Q.  Of  course,  this  plan  is  a  scheme  of  general  government  for 
the  Archipelago.  The  plan  of  government  for  the  various  prov- 
inces and  islands  we  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  even  as  a  hypoth- 
esis yet.  We  are  studying  it. — A.  I  am  now  going  to  tell  the 
commission  in  order  that  they  may  understand  fully  the  causes  of 
the  resistance  in  this  country. 

"  Q.  We  want  just  that  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  you  for  it. 
A.  What  the  country  wants  is  that  the  country  itself  shall  be  the 
one  to  dictate  its  laws ;  it  wishes  to  be  the  one  to  execute  its  laws 
by  means  of  functionaries  who  shall  be  natives.  It  furthermore 
wishes  that  the  United  States  should  only  appoint  a  governor  who 
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shall   watch   the   cou!itry   and    see    whether   the    country    fulfill 
perfectly  what  the  laws  have  promised. 

*^Q.  What  powers  would  you  give  that  govern or»general? 
A.  The  power  of  a  protector  and  the  power  to  interfere  in  case 
the  country  does  not  fuliill  its  laws  as  it  has  made  them ;  to  dictate 
tlie  fulfillment  of  the  law  in  internal  affairs,  that  is  what  we  want. 
We  are  willing  to  leave  international  affairs  to  the  governor- 
general.  In  international  affairs  we  are  willing  to  leave  everything 
to  America." 

[Page  98.] 

"  Senor  Melliza.  I  am  sim})ly  explaining  to  the  commission  the 
causes  that  produced  this  war,  in  order  that  it  may  not  seem 
strange  that  the  war  broke  out. 

"  Q.  We  understand  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Aguinaldo  had  received 
$400,000,  and  that  he  and  a  number  of  his  chief  people  had  left 
and  made  peace,  and  that  there  was  no  insurrection  here  when 
Commodore  Dewey  came  here  on  May  1st. — A.  I  don't  know 
about  this  because  I  was  in  the  Provinces  at  the  time.  I  only  say 
what  is  said  in  the  newspapers  and  what  I  hear.  I  will  answer  this. 
I  understand  that  peace  may  be  made  at  any  moment,  when  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  also  the  desire  of 
the  Phihppine  people,  is  explained.  The  Philippine  people  still 
are  ignorant  of  what  the  United  States  wishes  of  them,  and  the 
only  way  the  Philippine  people  have  of  judging  is  from  some 
Spanish  newspapers  and  from  conversations  with  Spaniards  and 
friars,  and  the  I^hilippine  people  suspect  that  what  the  United 
States  wish  is  to  substitute  their  own  rule  in  the  place  of  that 
of  the  Spaniards. 

"  By  Professor  Worcester. 

"  Q.  What  newspapers  are  producing  this  effect  ? — A.  All  the 
periodicals  which  are  published  in  the  islands  and  in  Madrid  from 
April  of  last  year  until  peace  was  concluded  with  the  United 
States.  Especially  El  Comercio  in  Manila,  and  the  Porvenir  de 
Visayas.  In  the  second  place  the  American  squadron  having 
come,  and  General  Otis's  proclamation  having  been  issued,  the  Phil- 
ippine military  element  was  excited  and  somewhat  unfriendly,  and 
put  a  wrong  interpretation  on  it.  And  this  element  said  that  if  the 
Americans  had  to  protect  the  Philippine  Islands  they  should  not 
have  given  them  arms  and  taken  their  possession  ;  that  it  would 
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have  been  better  to  allow  the  Filipinos  to  constitute  their  own 
government,  organize  their  own  government,  here  in  Manila, 
where  the  Americans  had  their  administration.  They  could  then 
observe  this  government,  and  see  whether  the  Filipinos  carried  it 
on  well  or  not,  and  if  the  government  went  on  ill  they  could  inter- 
fere, but  for  the  moment  this  element  said,  America  did  not  allow 
them  to  try  whether  they  were  able  or  not  to  carry  on  a  good 
government ;  she  showed  her  intention  of  taking  possession  of  all 
the  islands.  This  is  what  the  people  believe,  but  I  personally 
understand  tliat  it  is  a  mistaken  idea.  I  think  that  we  have 
explained  all  the  reasons  and  the  causes  of  the  war. 

"  Q.  War  having  been  caused  in  this  way,  how  is  peace  to  be 
restored  at  once? — A.  By  putting  into  practice  at  once  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Americans  for  the  Philippine  people,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  being  cheated  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Philippine  people,  who  have  seen  the  Spaniards  do  not 
fulfill  their  promises,  to  see  that  the  American  people  intend  to 
keep  faith  with  them." 


^PPEISr  DICES. 
A 

Proclamation  issued  by  the  Commission  April  4,  1899. 

[Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission^,  Vol.  I,  Page  5.] 

[The  preamble  is  an  expression  of  general  good-will  and  honorable  inten- 
tions.    The  body  of  the  proclamation  is  as  follows:] 

"In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  the  Philippine  people  is 
invited  to  certain  regulation  principles  by  which  the  United  States 
will  be  guided  in  its  relations  with  them. 

"  The  following  are  deemed  of  cardinal  importance : 

"1.  The  supremacy  of  the  United  States  must  and  will  be 
enforced  throughout  every  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  those  who 
resist  it  can  accomphsh  no  end  other  ihan  their  own  ruin. 

"  2.  The  most  ample  liberty  of  self-government  will  be  granted 
to  the  Philippine  people  which  is  reconcilable  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  wise,  just,  stable,  effective  and  economical  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  compatible  with  the  sovei-eign  and  inter- 
national rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

*'  8.  The  civil  rights  of  the  Philippine  people  will  be  guaran- 
teed and  protected  to  the  fullest  extent ;  religious  freedom  assured, 
and  all  persons  shall  have  an  equal  standing  before  the  law. 

''4.  Honor,  justice,  and  friendship  forbid  the  use  of  the  Phil- 
ippine people  or  islands  as  an  object  or  means  of  exploitation. 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  American  government  is  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  Philippine  people. 

''5.  There  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  Philippine  people  an 
honest  and  effective  civil  service,  in  which,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  natives  shall  be  employed. 

"6.  The  collection  and  application  of  taxes  and  revenues  will 
be  put  upon  a  sound,  honest,  and  economical  basis.  Public  funds, 
raised  justly  and  collected  honestly,  will  be  appHed  only  in  defray- 
ing the  regular  and  proper  expenses  incurred  by  and  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Philippine  government,  and 
foi-  such  general  improvements  as  public  interests  may  demand. 
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Local  funds,  collected  for  local  purposes,  shall  not  be  diverted  to 
other  ends.  With  such  a  prudent  and  honest  fiscal  administration, 
it  is  believed  that  the  needs  of  the  government  will  in  a  short  time 
become  compatible  with  a  considerable  reduction  in  taxation. 

"  7.  A  pure,  speedy,  and  effective  administration  of  justice  will 
be  established,  whereby  the  evils  of  delay,  corruption,  and  exploita- 
tion will  be  effectually  eradicated. 

"  8.  The  construction  of  roads,  railroads,  and  other  means  of 
communication  and  transportation,  as  well  as  other  public  works  of 
manifest  advantage  to  the  Philippine  people,  will  be  promoted. 

"9.  Domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  general  development  of  the 
country  in  the  interest  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  the  constant  objects 
of  solicitude  and  fostering  care. 

"  10.  Effective  provision  will  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  people  shall  be 
educated.  Appropriate  facilities  will  also  be  provided  for  higher 
education. 

''11.  Keforms  in  all  departments  of  the  government,  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  in  all  corporations  closely 
touching  the  common  life  of  the  people  must  l)e  undertaken  with- 
out delay,  and  affected,  conformably  to  right  and  justice,  in  a  way 
that  will  satisfy  the  well-founded  demands  and  the  highest  senti- 
ments and  aspirations  of  the  Philippine  people." 


B 

The  President's  Cablegram  of  flay  5,    1899. 

[Report   of   the    Philippine    Commissiox,   Vor..  1,   Page    9.] 

"Washington,  May  5,  1899. 
"  ScHUKMAN,  Manila  : 

"  Yom-s  4th  received.     You  are  authorized   to  propose 

that  under  the  military  power  of  the  President,  pending  action  of 

Congress,  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  consist  of  a 

Governor-General  appointed  by  the  President ;  cabinet  appointed 

by  the  Governor-General ;  a  general  advisory  council  elected  by 

the  people ;  the  qualifications  of  electors  to  be  carefully  considered 

and  determined  ;  and  the  Governor-General  to  have  absolute  veto. 
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Judiciary  strong  and  independent ;  principal  judges  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  cabinet  and  judges  to  be  chosen  from 
natives  or  Americans,  or  both,  having  regard  to  fitness.  The 
President  earnestly  desires  the  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  an  early  date  shall  have  the 
largest  measure  of  local  self-government  consistent  with  peace  and 
good  order. 

HAY." 
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nPHE  Philippine  Information  Society  is  preparing  a  series  of  publications 
-*  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  formed,  tliat, 
namely,  of  placing  within  reach  of  the  American  people  the  most  reliable 
and  authoritative  evidence  attainable  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  our  relations  to  them. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,  even  the  whole  of  the  official  evidence,  is 
more  voluminous  than  a  busy  people  can  be  expected  to  read.  Some  selec- 
tion on  our  part  has,  therefore,  been  a  necessary  condition  of  the  accom- 
plishing of  our  object.  This  selection  by  us  has,  however,  been  confined, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  the  choosing  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Upon  each 
subject  chosen  we  have  given  in  some  cases  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  in 
all  other  cases  as  much  of  the  important  and  authoritative  evidence  as  is 
possible  within  reasonable  limits,  with  ample  references  to  the  remainder. 
In  these  cases  we  have  endeavored  to  include  the  evidence  that  is  most 
authoritative  and  important. 

If  those  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion  who  find  our  mediation  unsatis- 
factory, or  who  are  not  convinced  of  our  success  in  getting  the  whole  story, 
will  appeal  from  us  to  the  original  sources  of  Information,  our  object  of  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  be  only  the  more  effectively  secm^ed. 
We  shall  be  grateful  for  any  criticism  or  information  convicting  us  of  the 
omission  of  any  important  evidence,  or  of  any  appearance  of  unfairness  in 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  thereby  in  future 
'editions. 

The  subject  of  the  present  series  of  papers  has  seemed  to  us  as  impor- 
tant as  any  that  could  be  selected.  It  comprises  the  principal  episodes  in 
the  history  of  our  relation  to  the  Filipinos,  chiefly  as  that  history  is  con- 
tained in  our  State  papers.  We  have  been  careful  to  include  the  evidence 
w^hich  tells  of  the  Filipinos'  share  in  that  history  as  well  as  our  own » 
Whatever  view  one  may  hold  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  us  to  pursue 
toward  the  Filipinos,  it  is  evident  that  no  policy  can  be  intelligently  chosen 
nor  successfully  carried  out  unless  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
these  people,  and  of  their  present  attitude  toward  us,  and  toward  the 
<luestion  of  our  relation  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  account  we  shall 
offer  may  prove  a  help  toward  an  understanding  of  the  present  situation. 
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LUZON  CAMPAIGN, 
FROM    FEBRUARY   TO    DECEMBER,    1899. 


INTKOBUOTION. 

No  historian  has  yet  told  the  story  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  insurgents.  One  can  only 
obtain  information  on  this  subject  by  reading  the  records  of 
the  War  Department,  which  give  the  daily  communications 
between  headquarters  and  subordinate  officers. 

The  events  of  the  first  nine- months  alone  are  told  in  some 
4000  pages  of  fine  printing.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
many  persons  will  have  the  leisure  to  study  for  themselves 
such  a  mass  of  material.  We  have,  therefore,  ventured  to 
summarize  in  our  own  words  the  history  of  these  first  nine 
months,  quoting  directly  whenever  terse  statements  that 
would  answer  our  purpose  could  be  found  in  the  reports. 

The  island  of  Luzon*,  the  largest  and  most  northern  island 
in  the  archipelago,  has  always  been  the  main  theatre  for  the 
war.  From  the  first,  a  few  garrisoned  posts  in  the  other 
islands  were  held  by  our  troops,  chiefly  for  trade  purposes ; 
but  for  a  long  time  the  demand  for  every  armed  man  in 
Luzon  made  anything  like  a  control  of  the  central  and 
southern  islands  impossible.  Affairs  in  these  other  islands 
will  be  described  in  a  later  pamphlet.  In  the  present  issue 
we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  Luzon  campaign. 
As  a  key  to  the  somewhat  confusing  material  given  in  this 
pamphlet,  a  brief  outline  of  the  Luzon  campaign  may  be  of 
assistance. 


Outline  of  Northern  Campaign. 

Manila,  the  chief  city  of  Luzon,  was  in  control  of  our  troops, 
under  the  protocol  with  Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 

*  The  area  of  Luzon  is  estimated  by  John  Foreman  at  40,000  square  miles.  The 
total  area  of  the  archipelago  is  approximately  computed  to  be  about  52,500 
square  miles. 


8  PLAN   TO   SURROUND   INSURGENTS. 

hostilities,  February  4,  1899.  Almost  six  sevenths  of  the 
island  is  north  of  the  city,  which,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
Malolos,  the  capital  of  the  so-called  insurgent  government, 
was  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Manila,  and  that  Aguinaldo 
held  his  headquarters  there,  made  the  northern  district  of 
chief  importance  for  offensive  warfare. 

From  the  start,  the  idea  was  to  get  to  the  rear  of  the  in- 
surgent troops,  making  escape  to  the  mountains  impossible. 
The  first  attempt  to  execute  this  plan  was  made  by  General 
Mac  Arthur  in  March,  1899.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  a  combined  move  was  necessary,  and  the  following 
month  General  Lawton  was  sent  to  General  MacArthur*s 
assistance.  The  approach  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  transportation  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  surround  the  insurgent  forces  at  this  time. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  came  a  more  elaborate  north- 
ward campaign.  As  a  result  of  this  movement  the  Filipino 
government  was  disrupted  and  the  insurgent  forces  disinte- 
grated. Our  generals  were  unable,  however,  to  prevent 
Aguinaldo's  escape  to  the  mountains. 


f^       ^Outlinelof  Sotith.ern|and  Eastern  Campaigns. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  definiterplan  of  campaign  for 
the  eastern  and  southern  districts.  From  time  to  time  expe- 
ditions were  sent  east  and  south  to  drive  back  the  insurgents 
from  about  Manila  and,  if  possible,  to  open  up  trade  with  the 
southern  provinces;  but  each  expedition  had  to  be  recalled 
immediately  in  order  to  supply  the  need  for  men  in  the  north. 
The  net  result  of  the  southern  operations  was  the  control  of 
the  territory  for  ten  miles  south  as  a  defense  for  Manila,  and 
the  occupation  of  two  cities  on  the  Laguna  de  Bay  for  trading 
purposes. 

Twice  during  the  period  covered  by  this  pamphlet  the 
southern  district  was  patrolled  by  our  troops.     Little  opposi- 
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tion  was  encountered,  the  natives  in  the  villages  making 
many  protestations  of  welcome  to  the  Americans.  However, 
these  same  villages  at  once  passed  back  into  the  control  of 
the  insurgents  after  the  departure  of  our  troops.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1899  the  insurgents  still  held  intact  their 
entire  strength  in  the  south. 


United  States  Troops  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Eighth  Army  Corps  in  the  Philippines,  under  com- 
mand of  Major-General  E.  S.  Otis,  consisted  of  the  First  and 
Second  Divisions  ;  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  February 
4,  1899,  the  First  Division  was  commanded  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  T.  M.  Anderson,  and  the  Second  Division  by  Major- 
General  Arthur  MacArthur. 

On  that'date,  the  total  force  in  the  Philippines  was  20,851. 
Of  these,  14,000  were  effective  for  duty.  Re-enforcements 
received  in  May  made  the  total  force,  on  May  31,  34,227, 
with  25,809  effective  for  duty. 

The  volunteers  returned  to  the  United  States  during  the 
summer  were  replaced  for  the  most  part  by  regulars,  so  that 
on  August  31  the  total  force  was  30,963,  with  27,189  effective 
for  duty.     Of  these,  24,000  were  regulars. 

In  October  the  new  volunteer  organizations  began  to 
arrive,  so  that  at  the  end  of  October  the  whole  force  was 
35,683  ;  at  the  end  of  November  it  was  40,863  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  December,  1899,  it  was  51,167. 

The  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded,  from  February  4  to 
August  31,  1899,  number  19  officers  and  342  enlisted  men 
who  were  killed,  or  who  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle, 
and  Sy  officers  and  1325  enlisted  men  wounded. 

The  next  period,  for  which  casualties  are  given,  is  from 
August  31,  i899,^to  May  i,  1900.  Therefore  it  is  impossible 
to.  give  the  exact  number  of  casualties  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  pamphlet. 


I.     SPRING  CAMPAIGN. 
Summary  from  February  4  to  March  24. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  February  4  has  been  so  fully 
described  in  a'preceding  pamphlet  (No.  VII.)  that  no  further 
mention  of  it  is  necessary  here.  During  the  remainder  of 
February  and  the  early  part  of  March,  Generals  Anderson 
and  MacArthur  were  engaged  in  placing  the  outer  lines  of 
Manila  in  a  condition  of  defense  so  that  they  might  be  securely 
held  by  fewer  troops.  It  was  necessary  to  defend  not  only 
the  city  itself,  but  also  the  water  supply,  making  in  all  a  dis- 
trict of  some  nine  miles  that  must  be  controlled  before  any 
extensive  movement  to  the  north  or  south  could  be  initiated. 
Meanwhile  the  insurgents  were  concentrating  to  the  north 
and  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Manila,  collecting  ammunition 
and  establishing  war  depots.  Lieutenant-General  Luna 
boasted  of  an  army  16,000  strong  on  MacArthur's  front  at  the 
north.  General  Otis  believed  that  this  was  an  over-estimation, 
but,  nevertheless,  considered  Luna's  forces  as  our  true  objec- 
tive, at  that  time. 


Horthern  Expedition  of  Marcli. 

The  first  northern  campaign  began  March  24,  under  com- 
mand of  General  MacArthur,  whose  instructions  were  to  move 
in  two  columns  one  on  either  side  of  the  enemy,  meeting  to 
the  north  of  the  concentrated  insurgent  troops,  thus  effect- 
ually cutting  off  their  escape.  "  This  matured  plan,"  says 
General  Otis,*  "  failed  in  part  owing  to  the  natural  obstacles 
which  were  constantly  met  on  the  line  of  march."  General 
MacArthur  says,f  '*The  density  of  the  jungle  which  prevented 

*  Otis  Report  for  1899,  P^ige  112. 

t  Report  of  Major-General  commanding  the  Army  for  1899,  Part  3,  page  382. 
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seeing  any  distance  made  it  impossible  to  keep  the  troops 
together,  and  thereby  embarrassed,  impeded  and  at  times 
entirely  interrupted  their  movement.  As  a  consequence  it 
became  apparent  very  early  in  the  day  that  the  purpose  of 
striking  the  line  of  communication  far  enough  to  the  rear  to 
intercept  the  insurgent  retreat  was  almost  impossible  of 
accomplishment." 

The  actual  movements  of  the  northern  campaign  were 
briefly  as  follows  : 

General  MacArthur  followed  the  railway  line  to  Malolos, 
capturing  the  intervening  towns.  The  insurgents  fired  all 
towns  as  they  retreated,  apparently  in  obedience  to  the  follow- 
ing order  issued  by  General  Luna  :  * 


''  Headquarters  of  the  Military  Operations 

AGAINST  Manila. 

**I,  Antonio  Luna,  general  in  chief  of  operations,  ordain 
and  command  from  this  date  forward  : 

'^  First,  The  following  will  be  executed  by  shooting  with- 
out court  martial : 

**  A.     Spies  and  those  who  give  news  of  us  to  the  enemy, 

"B.  Those  who  commit  robberies  and  those  who  violate 
women. 

**  Second.  All  towns  which  may  be  abandoned  by  our 
forces  will  be  burned  down.  No  one  deplores  war  more  than 
I  do  ;  I  detest  it  ;  but  we  have  an  inalienable  right  to  defend 
our  soil  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  fresh  rulers  who 
desire  to  appropriate  it,  slaughtering  our  men,  women,  and 
children. 

"  For  thisTeason  we  are  in  duty  bound  as  Filipinos  to  sac- 
rifice everything  for  our  independence,  however  great  may  be 
the  sacrifices  which  the  Fatherland  requires  of  us. 

'*  General  headquarters  at  Polo,  February  15,  1899. 

'*  The  general  in  chief  of  operations, 

*^A.  Luna.'* 

"*  Report  of  Major-General  commanding  the  Army,  1899,  Part  3,  page  385. 
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March  25th,  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States  gave  long 
accounts  of  MacArthur's  proposed  plan  of  action,  together 
with  the  statement  that  General  Otis  had  advised  the  War 
Department  that  the  insurrection  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
Maps  were  given  illustrating  the  method  by  which  the  insur- 
gents were  to  be  hemmed  in,  and  cordial  praise  was  expressed 
for  General  Otis's  splendid  conception.  Perhaps  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  interest  aroused  in  this  country  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  plan  for  the  campaign  explains  the  words  one 
finds  in  a  despatch  to  General  MacArthur,  dated  March  30th, 
"  Washington  watching  eagerly.  Must  have  no  reverse  now.*'* 

General  MacArthur  entered  the  insurgent  capital  Malolos 
March  31st,  finding  the  city  burned  and  all  records  and  pro- 
perties removed.  General  MacArthur  was  eager  to  proceed 
nothward  at  once  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Tarlac  in 
pursuit  of  the  insurgents,  who,  he  felt  sure,  were  making  their 
retreat  in  that  direction.  In  reply  to  his  request  to  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  General  Otis  said: 

*'  Aguinaldo  will  never  retreat  in  province  of  Tarlac.  If 
forced  strenuously  he  will  retire  along  the  edge  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bulacan  into  Nueva  Ecija,  where  Tagalos  inhabit. 
This  for  political  reasons.  If  you  can  secure  coast  base  at 
Malolos  and  abandon  railroad,  you  are  in  better  strategic  posi- 
tion, all  things  considered,  than  at  Calumpit.  Was  informed 
several  days  ago  that  insurgents  would  retire  on  Baliuag, 
which  is  the  intersection  of  several  important  roads  connect- 
ing with  nearly  all  the  Tagalog  country  north  of  Manila. 
You  are  now  defending  long  line  of  railroad  and  the  move- 
ment of  your  column  requires  nearly  half  of  the  force  of  the 
army  here  and  all  of  its  transportation,  while  a  large  part  of  the 
insurgent  forces  is  around  Manila,  which  city  must  be  kept 
down.  No  hasty  movement  from  Malolos  will  be  attempted, 
but  careful  reconnoissances  will  be  made  to-morrow  morning 
to  the  east  and  north  to  discover  where  insurgent  forces  are, 
if  possible,  "t 

*  Report  of  Major-General  commanding  the  Army,  1899,  P^^'^  3>  P^g^  39^' 
t  Ibid.,  page  395. 
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**  It  may  be  stated  here  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  General 
MacArthur,*  "  that  the  insurgent  army  which  retired  from 
Caloocan  and  La  Loma  never  departed  from  the  railroad,  and 
never  sent  detachments  to  the  east  or  northeast  from  the  rail- 
road, but,  on  the  other  hand,  ultimately  received  considerable 
reinforcements  therefrom.*' 

Believing  that  a  combined  movement  which  should  result 
in  the  hemming  in  of  the  insurgents  would  be  more  advisable 
than  a  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  General  Otis  de- 
tained General  MacArthur  at  Malolos,  until  communications 
between  that  city  and  Manila  should  be  perfected,  and  until 
General  Lawton  could  be  sent  north  to  aid  in  surrounding  the 
insurrectionary  forces. 


Southern  Expedition  of  March. 

Meanwhile,  on  March  17,  General  Anderson  had  been  re- 
lieved by  General  Lawton  who  had  just  arrived  from  New 
York.  General  Lawton  was  put  in  command  of  an  expedition 
sent  south  to  capture  Santa  Cruz  and  Calamba  on  the  shores 
of  Laguna  de  Bay,  and  locate  and  seize  two  insurgent 
launches. 

Santa  Cruz  was  the  richest  and  most  important  city  of 
La  Laguna  province,  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  the  outlet  for  the  produce 
of  the  rich  country  to  the  south  and  southeast.  The  insur- 
gents were  reported  to  be  established  in  full  confidence  there. 
The  city  was  captured  April  loth,  the  insurgents  retreating 
with  heavy  loss  under  the  combined  fire  of  the  land  troops 
and  the  machine  guns  on  our  boats.  Before  Calamba  could 
be  taken,  however,  General  Lawton  was  recalled  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  General  Otis  :  f 

*  Report  of  Major-General  commanding  the  Army,  1899,  Part  3,  page  396. 
t  Ibid.,  page  58. 
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''Manila,  P.  /.,  Aptil  15,  1899. 
"  My  dear  General  : 

[^Summary  of  omitted  portion  :  Launches  sent  to  bring  back  cap- 
tured property.] 

"  1  have  been  at  a  loss  as  to  what  definite  instructions  to 
give  you,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  existing  necessity  to  strike 
a  hard  blow  at  the  north  very  quickly  and  while  we  have  the 
volunteers  with  us,  and  to  the  importance  of  permitting  you 
to  finish  your  mission  in  the  bay.  I  have  concluded  that  it 
is  most  essential  for  you  to  return  your  troops  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  that  all  available  organizations  can  operate 
in  the  north.  We  can  work  on  the  lake  at  any  time,  and 
much  better,  I  think,  during  the  rainy  season  when  the  water 
is  high  than  now.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  into  Calamba  at  the  present  time  without  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

**  You  will  therefore  return  with  your  troops  as  soon  as  you 
can  consistently  do  so,  and  we  will  fix  up  for  you  a  new  point 
of  departure.  There  has  been  an  exchange  of  treaty  ratifica- 
tions and  the  newspapers  report  the  fact  that  it  has  been  duly 
proclaimed  by  the  President.  If  the  volunteers  insist  on 
going  home,  we  shall  soon  be  very  weak  again,  and  it  will  be 
two  months  before  we  can  concentrate  the  regular  regiments 
which  have  been  designated  to  come  to  the  Philippines ;  be- 
sides, about  2,000  men  must  be  sent  within  a  few  days  to 
Mindanao  and  the  Jolo  Archipelago.  General  MacArthur  is 
having  trouble  on  his  line  and  the  insurgents  up  there  must 
be  stirred  up.  Lieutenant  Brooke,  I  think  will  be  off  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

**E.  S.  Otis. 
'*  Major-General  H.   W.  Lawton,  U.  S,  V, 

**  Commanding  Troops,  Laguna  de  Bay." 


General  Lawton's  retreat  thus   ordered   occasioned  great 
excitement  among  the  insurgents  in  the  north,  who   grew 
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bolder  at  once.  The  European  Junta  reported  the  affair  as 
a  victory  for  the  Filipino  arms.  English  papers  commented 
upon  the  incident,  as  follows  :  * 

**  London,  April  19th.  The  morning  papers  all  comment 
upon  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  to  the  general  effect 
that  it  is  now  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  draw  back, 
and  that  the  Americans  must,  from  time  to  time,  expect  such 
apparent  reverses  as  Major-General  Lawton's  retirement 
from  the  Santa  Cruz  district." 

General  Otis,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  discouraged. 
On  April  19  he  cabled  to  Washington  as  follows  :  f 

"  Manila,  April  19.  Lawton  returned  from  Lake  Country 
17th  inst.  bringing  captured  vessels.  Insurgents  much 
scattered  ;  retreat  before  our  forces  ;  await  opportunity  to 
attack  detachments.  Better  class  of  people  tired  of  war, 
desire  peace.  Enemy  build  hope  on  return  of  our  volunteers 
to  the  United  States.  Its  army  much  demoralized  and  loss 
by  desertions  and  death  large.  Will  probably  prosecute 
guerilla  warfare,  looting  and  burning  country  which  is 
occupied.  Health  and  spirits  of  troops  good.  Volunteers' 
return  will  begin  about  May  5th.  Will  render  willing  service 
until  return  transports  available.  Embarkation  will  continue 
through  June  and  July.  Reports  from  Visayan  Islands  con- 
tinue very  encouraging,  Interisland  commerce  heavy  ;  custom 
receipts  increasing. 

*'  Otis." 

On  the  following  day  this  reassuring  statement  from  the 
War  Department  |  was  made  public  : 

*'  Washington,  April  20th.  It  was  announced  positively 
at  the  War  Department  to-day  that  the  provisional  army  of 
35,000  volunteers  authorized  by  the  law  will  be  called  out  only 
as  a  last  resort.     No  such  action  is  now  in  contemplation, 

*  New  York  Tribune,  April  19th.  J  Ibid.,  April  21st. 

t'Ibid.,  April  20th. 
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and  it  will  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible.  The  hope  is 
expressed  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  an  increase 
beyond  the  present  limit  of  65,000,  and  officials  are  confident 
of  their  ability  to  subjugate  the  Filipinos  with  the  troops 
now  in  the  field,  and  reinforcements  to  be  sent  there  from 
the  Regular  Army." 


Horthern  Campaign  of  April  and  May. 

As    soon    as    General    Lawton    returned    to    Manila   the 
second   concerted    move    northward    began    with    the    same 
general  plan  outlined  for  MacArthur  in  March.     This  time 
General    Lawton    was  to  proceed  northward  to   the  east  of 
General    MacArthur's    column,    forming    a    junction    with 
MacArthur's   troops,  to  the  north  of  the  insurgent   forces, 
when  an  attack  could  be  made  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  the 
enemy  completely  demoralized.     General  Lawton  left  Manila 
April  22,    and  on    that  same  day  MacArthur   took   up    the 
advance    northward    from     Malolos.       On    this    expedition 
MacArthur  got  as  far  north  as  San  Fernando,  about  45  miles 
north  of  Manila  on  the  main  railway  line,  which  city  he  cap- 
tured.      General   Lawton   moved  first  northeast,  then  west- 
ward to  Baliuag,  one  of  the  chief  war  depots  of  the  enemy, 
where  he  waited  until  General  MacArthur  should  be  enabled 
to  secure  a  more  advanced  position  and  discover  the  where- 
abouts  of  the   enemy.      He   was   obliged   to   abandon    the 
towns  which  he  had  captured  farther  to  the  east  owing  to  the 
lack  of  men  to  garrison  them. 

The  situation  at  this  time  was  a  trying  one.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  reported  from  San  Fernando  that  a  great  many  of  his 
troops  were  sick  and  needed  to  recuperate.  General  Luna 
was  in  his  immediate  front  with  2500  men,  and  had  1000  more 
about  five  miles  northeast  of  San  Fernando.  Between  San 
Fernando  and  Baliuag  where  General  Lawton  was  stationed 
MacArthur   thought    there   were   some     10,000   insurgents. 
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The  Unitecf  %tates  force  that  occupied  San  Fernando  con- 
sisted of  an  aggregate  of  something  like  4,800  men,  but  on 
May  10,  yielding  only  2,640  infantry  for  duty  on  the  firing 
line.  These  men  had  been  on  outpost  duty  for  nearly  90 
days,  and  those  who  were  not  actually  on  the  sick  list  showed 
the  effect  of  the  prolonged  strain.  The  chief  surgeon 
reported  that  they  would  not  be  ''  fit  for  duty  as  a  regiment 
within  any  reasonable  period."  * 

General  Otis  states  if 

"  There  were  no  fresh  troops  to  send  to  San  Fernando. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Mindanao  and  the 
Sulu  Archipelago,  where  troops  must  be  placed,  the  necessity 
of  sending  others  to  Cebu  and  to  increase  those  in  Negros  — 
all  of  which  was  imperatively  demanded  at  this  time  —  ren- 
dered conditions  somewhat  critical.  I  had  also  been  directed 
to  return  the  volunteer  organizations  to  the  United  States 
without  delay,  and  in  response  I  cabled  on  May  1 1  to  Wash- 
ington as  follows  : 

"  *  Volunteer  organizations  first  to  return  now  at  Negros 
and  45  miles  from  Manila  at  front.  Expected  that  transports 
now  arriving  will  take  returning  volunteers.  Volunteers 
understand  they  will  leave  for  United  States  latter  part  of 
month.  Know  importance  of  their  presence  here  at  this 
time,  and  accept  sacrifices  which  United  States  interests 
make  imperative.  Flancock  now  entering  harbor.  Trans- 
ports returning  this  week  carry  sick  and  wounded  men. 
Pennsylvania  and  St.  Paul  not  needed  longer  in  southern 
waters  where  they  have  been  retained,  hence  dispatched. 
Transports  Nelson  and  Cleveland  brought  freight  return 
without  cargo.' 

"  This  I  did  after  consulting  with  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent volunteer  officers,  pointing  out  to  them  the  delicate  . 
situation  we  were  in,  and  they  responded  that  the  volunteers 
would  willingly  remain  until  it  was  cleared  up  or  until  more 
of  the  regular  regiments  then  en  route  could  arrive.  We 
must  now  either  advance  at  the  north  or  retreat  to  Calumpit, 

♦Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  I2i.       f  Ibid.,  page  118. 
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holding  the  railroad  in  our  rear  and  await  reltiforcements 
with  which  to  replace  all  volunteers,  having  in  the  meantime 
a  large  insurgent  force  in  our  immediate  front  and  a  continu- 
ally increasing  one  south  of  Manila,  which  had  become  annoy- 
ing and  which  now  numbered  5,000  men.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  direct  MacArthur  to  hold  on  to  San  Fernando 
with  what  force  he  had,  operating  against  and  holding  Luna 
as  best  he  could  ;  to  send  a  detached  column  up  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  to  permit  Lawton  to  advance.'* 

Accordingly  on  May  14  Lawton  was  ordered  to  proceed 
northward  with  San  Isidro  as  his  objective.  San  Isidro,  a 
rich  and  strategically  important  town  some  65  miles  north 
of  Manila,  was  captured  May  17,  after  sharp  resistance 
from  the  insurgents  and  gallant  fighting  on  the  part  of  our 
own  men. 

It  was  necessary  however  to  abandon  the  preconceived  plan 
of  forming  a  junction  with  MacArthur's  troops  and  cutting  off 
the  enemy  on  the  north,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  the 
impossibility  of  forwarding  supplies  to  General  Lawton  who 
was  not  on  the  railroad  line.  Accordingly  General  Lawton 
was  recalled  May  19.  All  the  towns  that  he  had  captured 
with  the  exception  of  Baliuag,  had  to  be  abandoned.  On 
the  return  march  the  troops  encountered  great  difficulties 
from  the  steady  downpour  and  the  constant  vexatious  demon- 
strations from  the  enemy. 

"They  were  attacked  while  en  route,"  says  General  Otis,* 
**at  Ildefonso  and  Maasin,  and  were  obliged  to  halt  twice  and 
drive  off  the  enemy,  which  they  did  effectively,  but  the  enemy 
published  and  celebrated  for  a  long  time  their  signal  victories 
at  Ildefonso,  San  Miguel  and  San  Isidro." 

The  insurgents  supposing  a  general  retreat  was  intended 
were  at  once  excited  to  great  activity.  **They  forwarded 
their  forces  by  rail  to  General  MacArthur's  front  and  con- 
centrated near  San  Miguel."  f 

On  May  24  they  attacked  an  outpost  on  the  right  of  San 
Fernando  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

*  Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  122,       f  Ibid.,  page  134. 
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Rumors  of  \N'eed  for  Re-enforcements. 

On  May  31  the  forces  in  the  Philippines  numbered  1,201 
officers  and  33,026  enlisted  men.  Of  these  an  aggregate  of 
25,809  were  effective  for  duty.  The  troops  sent  to  other 
islands  left  in  Luzon  20,965.  Of  the  whole  number  present 
m  the  Philippines,  16,000  were  volunteers  waiting  to  be 
returned  to  the  United  States,  leaving  18,000  regulars  owing 
further  service. 

It  was  necessary  to  hold  territory  between  Manila  and 
San  P'ernando  in  order  that  communication  with  MacArthur 
might  be  possible.  Our  lines  of  communication  were  con- 
stantly attacked  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  necessity  for 
defending  them  made  offensive  demonstration  impossible. 

At  that  time  it  was  rumored  in  the  United  States  that  a 
large  number  of  re-enforcements  were  to  be  sent  to  Manila. 
It  was  widely  quoted  in  the  newspapers  that  General 
Lawton  had  said  an  army  of  100,000  men  was  needed  in 
the  Philippines. 

All  the  rumors  were  denied,  however,  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  following  item  in  the  New  York  Tribune  oi  June 
I  is  an  example  of  the  reassuring  comments  of  the  press : 

''Washington,  May  31. 
*'  The  President  to-day  declared  to  a  caller  that  there  was 
not  at  present  any  intention  of  largely  increasing  General 
Otis's  forces  in  the  Philippines.  He  said  that  nothing  had 
been  received  from  General  Otis  which  indicated  the  neces- 
sity for  more  troops  beyond  the  Regulars  who  are  to  be  sent 
to  relieve  the  retiring  volunteers.  But  the  President  added 
that  if  additional  re-enforcements  became  necessary  they 
would  be  promptly  furnished.  A  number  of  Governors  of 
States  had  advised  him  that  they  could  furnish  regiments  in 
short  order  if  occasion  required.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
President   expressed   his  strong   belief  and  confidence  that 
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necessity  for  mustering  in  additional  volunteers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authority  granted  by  the  Army  Reorganization 
Bill  would  not  arise. 

**  Secretary  Alger  was  with  the  President  for  some  time 
discussing  the  situation.  When  he  left  the  White  House  he 
denied  that  General  Otis  had  said  yesterday  that  30,000 
troops  would  be  necessary.  General  Otis,  he  said,  had  been 
informed  from  time  to  time  that  all  the  troops  he  considered 
necessary  would  be  supplied  to  him,  and  not  a  word  of  com- 
plaint has  come  from  him. 

***This  morning,'  the  Secretary  continued,  'I  cabled  to 
General  Otis  giving  him  definite  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Regulars  he  would  have  after  the  volunteers  are  with- 
drawn  We  have  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe  that 

General  Otis  will  request  more  troops  than  we  can  furnish 
without  enlisting  volunteers.'" 


Insurgent  Appeals  for  an  Armistice. 

Information  gained  in  May  indicated  that  Tarlac,  a  town 
about  30  miles  north  of  San  Fernando,  was  the  new  capital 
chosen  by  the  insurgents.  During  April  and  May  there  were 
constant  applications  from  the  insurgents  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  several  commissions  were  passed  through  our 
lines  to  confer  with  the  Schurman  Commission.  Nothing 
was  gained  by  these  conferences,  as  the  insurgents  aslced  only 
for  an  armistice  to  enable  them  to  call  a  congress  together  to 
deliberate  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  United  States,  and 
would  not  agree  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  (Detailed 
accounts  of  these  conferences  are  given  in  Pamphlet  VIII.) 

May  22,  General  Otis  cabled  from  Manila  the  details  of 
General  Lawton's  return  march,  and  concluded  as  follows  :  — 

**  MacArthur  still  at  San  Fernando,  and  will  occupy  cities 
south  and  westward,  insurgent  forces  disintegrating  daily. 
Luna's   force   at    Tarlac   much   diminished,    has    destroyed 
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several  miles  of  railway  in  his  front,  number  of  officers  of 
mark  have  deserted  Luna,  and  four  have  entered  Manila  for 
protection.  In  Pampanga  and  Bulacan  inhabitants  returning 
to  homes  only  fear  insurgent  troops.  South  of  Manila  insur- 
gent disintegration  progressing,  though  large  force  still  main- 
tained, conditions  improving  daily  ;  send  battalion  troops  and 
gunboat  to  Negros  to-morrow,  allay  excitement  in  southern  por- 
tion of  island  and  west  coast  of  Cebu.  Have  denied  request 
of  Aguinaldo's  commissioners  for  armistice. 

*'  Otis." 

When  it  became  known  that  the  application  for  an  armis- 
tice had  been  refused  by  General  Otis,  the  insurgent  leaders 
^did  everything  in  their  power  to  convince  their  followers  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  fight  until  the  last  man  was  killed. 
The  only  alternative  at  that  time,  namely,  United  States 
sovereignty,  which  became  known  among  the  insurgents  as 
'*  autonomy,"  was  one  which  the  leaders  persistently  refused 
to  consider.  Among  the  proclamations  issued  by  the  leaders 
to  their  followers  at  that  time  is  one  issued  by  Sandico,  on 
the  i6th  of  May,  1899,  which  says:  "Before  accepting 
automony  (which  we  shall  do  only  as  a  last  resort)  I  think  it 
is  our  duty  to  exhaust  all  our  resources  for  war,  organize  all 
our  forces,  and  not  consider  ourselves  conquered  until  the 
last  cartridge  has  been  fired." 

Early  in  June,  Senor  Pedro  Paterno,  late  President  of  the 
Philippine  Congress  and  a  member  of  Aguinaldo*s  cabinet, 
issued  the  following  proclamation  :  * 

'^  To  the  Filipino  People : 

"No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  since  we  took  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state  we  have  sacrificed  ourselves  to  -the 
service  of  the  government  of  our  republic,  offering  ourselves 
as  victims  for  the  sake  of  peace,  without  abandoning  the 
sacred  ideal  of  liberty  and  independence  which  fires  our 
country,  but  the  North  Americans  refuse  to  suspend  hostili- 

*  Otis  Report  of  May  i,  1900,  page  361. 
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ties  asked  for  by  us  to  consult  the  national  assembly  seat 
of  the  popular  will. 

"  Well,  since  they  wish  it,  may  the  responsibility  of  the 
war  and  its  consequences  fall  on  the  great  nation  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  have  behaved  as  patriots  and 
human  beings,  showing  the  great  powers  of  the  world  that 
the  cabinet  acts  with  a  diplomacy  which  protects  our  cause  as 
do  the  arms  which  defend  our  rights. 

**  The  council  of  government,  deciding  to  preserve  our 
republican  institutions,  national  independence  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  in  spite  of  the  Americans, 
who  intend  to  construct  upon  our  ruins  the  edifice  of  tyranny, 
has  concluded  to  continue  the  war,  preserving  unhurt  in  their 
spirit  and  meaning  our  constitution  and  laws,  which  we  have 
secured  and  paid  for  with  so  much  blood  and  such  sacrifices. 

**  To  war,  then,  beloved  brothers,  to  war. 

**  In  order  that  the  people  be  free  it  is  necessary  for  them 
all  to  be  brave,  whether  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant. 
Beloved  Filipinos,  hasten  to  save  our  native  land  from  insult 
and  ignominy,  punishment  and  scaffolds,  and  from  the  sad 
and  fatal  inheritance  of  generations  in  bondage. 
^  "The  God  of  war,  in  whom  we  have  put  our  faith  and 
hope,  is  helping  us.  Interior  and  international  dissensions 
and  conflicts  rend  the  invading  army.  Its  volunteers,  being 
aware  that  we  are  in  the  right,  fight  without  enthusiasm  and 
only  in  compliance  with  their  forced  military  duty.  Within 
the  American  nation  itself  a  great  political  party  asks  for  the 
recognition  of  our  rights,  and  Divine  Providence  watches 
over  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

**  Viva  the  Filipino  sovereign  people  ! 

"Viva  national  independence  1 

**  Viva  the  liberating  army  ! 

"Viva  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  president  of  the  republic  ! 

"P.  A.  Paterno.* 

**  Cabanatuan,  June  2,  1899." 

*  Pedro  Paterno  is  now  the  leader  of  the  Federal  Party,  i.e.^  the  party  which 
aspires  to  statehood  for  the  Phiiippines. 
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Eastward  Expedition. 

Meanwhile  in  Manila  plans  were  maturing  for  an  eastward 
campaign. 

General  Otis  states:*  *^The  latter  part  of  May  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  inhabitants  at  Antipolo^  Morong,  and  other 
near  towns  east  of  Manila  were  suffering  heavily  on  account 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  General  Pillar's  insurgent  troops 
and  they  called  for  protection." 

Accordingly,  on  June  2,  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Manila,  General  Lawton  was  instructed  to  collect  a  force  and 
drive  off  the  insurgents  at  Antipolo  and  Morong.  The  bad 
roads  and  excessive  heat  rendered  the  expedition  a  difficult 
one,  although  the  insurgents  were  not  troublesome.  They  had 
scattered,  most  of  them  having  taken  the  trails  to  the  moun- 
tains where  they  could  not  be  profitably  pursued.  The  town 
of  Morong  was  taken  without  the  loss  of  a  man  and  was 
occupied  by  our  troops  for  a  time,  reconnoissances  being 
made  into  the  interior  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Laguna.  ^  It 
is  not  apparent  how  much  of  this  territory  was  held  perma- 
nently. 


Southern  Expedition  of  June. 

Meanwhile,  says  General  Otis:*  "The  enemy  had  become 
again  boldly  demonstrative  at  the  south,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  throw  him  back  once  more."  On  June  7  Gen- 
eral Lawton  was  instructed  to  concentrate  a  force  of  about 
4,000  men  and  move  south. 

On  this  second  southern  expedition  Calamba  and  Los 
Banos,  two  towns  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Laguna  de 
Bay,  were  captured  and  held.  Besides  these  towns,  a  strip 
of  territory  due  south  from  Manila  for  about  fifteen  miles  to 

♦Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  136. 
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Imus  was  controlled  by  our  troops  and  has  been  held  until 
the  present  time.  The  object  of  this  southern  expedition 
had  been  mainly  to  open  the  southern  country  for  traffic  with 
Manila.  These  efforts,  according  to  General  Otis,*  *'  were  not 
successful  to  any  great  extent  because  of  the  insurgent  bands 
which  appeared  at  various  points  on  the  lake  to  secure  the 
commercial  advantages,  and  the  persistent  labors  of  traders 
in  Manila,  either  insurgent  sympathisers  or  seekers  (who 
came  of  varied  nationalities)  for  individual  gain,  whom  pecu- 
niary profit  influenced  more  than  conscience  or  fear  of 
punishment.*' 


Insurgent  Defeat  at  San  Fernando. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  in  the  north  were  again  becom- 
ing actiye.  On  June  15  from  3,000  to  5,000  insurgents  at_ 
tacked  General  MacArthur's  entire  front,  and  were  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss.  **  It  is  reported,"  said  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  "  with  a  considerable  probability  of  being  true,  that 
Aguinaldo  was  present  in  command  of  troops  here  this  morn- 
ing, or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  supervising  operations."! 
After  this  defeat  the  insurgents  in  the  north  were  compara- 
tively quiet  for  some  time. 

*  Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  141.  f  Ibid.,  page  140. 
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Summary  of  Conditions. 

On  August  31  the  army  in  the  Philippines  numbered 
30,963,  of  whom  there  were  24,000  for  duty.  During  August 
General  MacArthur,  whose  troops  were  now  in  better  shape, 
hsd  extended  his  lines  10  miles  farther  north  to  Angeles. 
This  move  gave  the  United  States  control  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  territory,  about  60  miles  in  length,  from  Imus  in  the  south 
to  Angeles  in  the  north.  This  strip  had  to  be  carefully 
guarded,  in  order  that  communications  with  the  outposts 
might  be  preserved.  The  number  of  men  doing  garrison 
duty  was  necessarily  small,  and  they  could  do  little  but  pro- 
tect the  railroad  track.  In  many  cases  it  was  not  safe  to 
venture  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
track. 


Aguinaldo's  Letter  of  September  14. 

General  Otis  says  :* 

'*The  temper  of  the  insurgent  troops  at  this  time  was  con- 
fident and  aggressive,  as  we  had  not  made  any  forward  move- 
ment since  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  more  ignorant 
appeared  to  believe  that  our  resources  were  exhausted. 
Among  the  better  class  of  Filipinos,  however,  impressions 
were  far  different,  as  fully  appears  from  correspondence 
which  has  recently  come  to  hand.  I  cite  the  following  com- 
munication of  a  leading  Filipino,  of  July  7,  and  the  response 
of  Aguinaldo,  dated  September  14,  1899,  to  show  the  diver- 
gent views  which  then  prevailed  : 

*Otis  Report  of  May  i,  1900,  page  203. 
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''Manila,  July  7,  1899. 
**Sr.  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo  : 

"  My  dear  Don  Emilio  :  Mr.  Olimpio  Guarason  has 
delivered  your  message  to  me,  asking  for  my  frank  and 
honest  opinion  concerning  our  present  political  situation, 
and  the  probable  future  which  awaits  us.  I  shall  give  it  with 
pleasure,  not  only  because  it  is  my  duty  as  a  Filipino,  but 
because  of  the  sincere  friendship  which  binds  me  to  you.  I 
will  refrain  from  making  a  critical  judgment  of  all  your 
actions  prior  to  the  4th  of  February,  the  date  of  the  Outbreak 
of  Hostilities,  taking  them  simply  as  data  upon  which  to 
base  my  deductions,  and  will  presuppose  in  all  of  them  good 
faith  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  patriotic  motives  which 
impelled  you  to  perform  them. 

"  We  have  commenced  hostilities  ;  we  have  had  our  wish, 
for  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  war  was  the  desire  of  the 
majority  in  Malolos,  the  military  element,  however,  being 
prominent  in  this  majority,  and  raising  its  voice  upon  the 
subject,  dragging  after  it  the  rest  of  the  people.  And  what 
has  been  gained  }     Nothing  but  ruin,  death,  and  desolation. 

"  We  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  Americans  from 
going  anywhere  they  pleased,  and  it  has  been  plainly  evident 
that  the  valor  upon  which  we  depended  was  not  enough,  but 
to  conquer  it  is  necessary  to  have  many  things  which  the 
Americans  possess  in  abundance,  and  which  we  lack. 

*^  As  time  goes  on  our  chances  for  victory  grow  less,  and 
the  further  the  American  troops  advance  so  much  worse 
is  our  condition  for  asking  concessions  for  our  unhappy 
country. 

**  Up  to  the  present  time  the  American  troops,  in  my 
opinion,  have  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  show 
their  bravery,  a  quality  which  had  unjustly  and  erroneously 
been  denied  them  both  privately  and  in  the  public  press. 
So  far,  either  on  that  account  or  for  other  reasons,  America 
has  not  sent  here  an  army  capable  of  a  military  occupation  of 
all  our  territory,  nor  has  a  formal  campaign  been  commenced  ; 
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that  America  can  do  so  we  are  unable  to  doubt,  and  that  it 
will  be  done  if  we  persist  in  our  present  attitude  we  may  feel 
certain.  And  what  will  then  remain  to  us  ?  What  could  we 
ask  for  ? 

*'  We  are  in  error,  and  yet  we  persist  in  that  error,  impelled 
by  those  who  dream  of  a  triumph  of  a  party  which  is  to-day 
in  a  minority  in  the  United  States,  without  perceiving  tha*t 
this  party  is  also  American,  and  that  they  are  not  going  to 
give  us  our  independence  out  of  hand  as  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  honor  of  America  and  in  spite  of 
the  grave  responsibility,  both  international  and  domestic, 
contracted  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Others  dream  that 
because  part  of  the  press  of  Europe  copies  from  American 
anti-imperialist  papers  the  criticisms  of  that  party  against  the 
Government  of  President  McKinley  a  European  interven- 
tion in  our  favor  is  to  take  place,  without  reflecting  that  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  made  before  all  the  civilized  world  and 
with  its  assent. 

**  The  war  so  far  has  only  laid  bare  our  insufficiency  and 
our  shortcomings. 

"In  my  judgment,  giving  these  conditions,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  your  policy  to  change  in  a  radical  manner,  unless 
you  wish  to  see  forever  annihilated  the  hope  that  our  people 
may  some  day  take  its  place  in  the  concert  of  the  civilized 
world,  unless  you  wish  to  see  the  complete  ruin  of  our  race 
and  of  all  our  country,  and  unless  you  are  willing  to  accept 
the  grave  responsibilities  which  will  fall  upon  you.  To-day 
then  I  address  you  as  a  friend  and  as  a  Filipino  and  say 
*  Peace  is  an  imperative  necessity.  Nothing  can  prevent  the 
triumph  of  America.  Do  not  struggle  against  the  inevitable. 
Peace  must  come  some  time,  and  the  man  who  restores  peace 
to  the  Philippines  will  win  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Be  that  man.  Since  1896  you 
have  been  the  soul  of  the  people,  and  have  merited  their 
blessings  for  your  wonderful  and  providential  wisdom.  Be 
now  the  peace-maker  that  your  glory  may  be  perpetuated. 
As  you  are  the  man  who,  when  brought  here  by  the  Ameri- 
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cans,  roused  the  people  as  one  to  the  work  of  our  emancipa- 
tion from  Spain,  be  now  the  one  to  say  "  Enough  of  conflict. 
We  have  seen  that  our  ideals  cannot  be  realized  by  this 
means  ;  let  us  make  peace,  and  let  us  work  and  learn.  For 
by  working  and  learning  with  a  free  people,  such  as  the 
Americans,  we  shall  cast  from  us  the  vices  of  our  old 
masters,  and  will  some  day  win  the  independence  we  so 
much  desire.'" 

"This  is  what  I  believe  you  are  called  upon  to  do,  and  I 
think  that  you  will  never  repent  it.  There  is  no  other 
remedy  —  no  other  path  open.  Do  not  forget  that  many 
Fih'pinos  are  losing  their  lives  every  day  in  the  defense  of 
the  impossible  :  that  every  day  the  ruin  of  property  sacrificed 
in  vain  is  greater,  and  that,  if  finally  there  is  no  help  other 
than  to  submit  to  American  sovereignty,  it  is  not  just  to 
sacrifice  more  lives  and  property,  whereby  ydu  will  contract 
before  God  and  man  responsibilities  of  such  proportions  that 
they  alarm  me. 

"  Stop  while  you  may,  and  believe  me  that  now  is  the 
appointed  time :  a  little  later  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government  will  change  completely  the  sentiment  of  that  free 
and  noble  people,  which  loves  its  own  liberty  as  much  as  it 
desires  that  of  other  nations,  and  then  a  race  war  will  come 
which  will  end  in  our  extermination. 

"  I  believe  that  with  what  I  have  said  I  have  performed 
my  duty  and  complied  with  your  wishes.  I  must,  however, 
state  that  I  have  done  so  freely,  without  suggestions  or  co- 
ercions of  any  kind,  and  also  that  I  have  made  no  special 
political  studies,  nor  have  I  had  preparation  for  speaking 
upon  matters  of  this  nature.  The  only  merit  of  this  opinion 
is  that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  intimate  conviction  of  a 
citizen  who  is  inspired  by  the  best  of  good  faith  and  the 
desire  of  his  people. 

**  I  am,  as  ever,  your  affectionate  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

"B.  Legarda." 
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"  {Personal) 

**  Republican  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
"  Office  of  the  President, 

"  TarlaCy  September  14,  1899. 
"  Sr.  Benito  Legarda,  Manila. 

**  My  Distinguished  Friend:  Your  two  kind  letters  have 
reached  my  hands  and  I  have  informed  myself  of  all  you 
say  in  them.  Many  thanks  for  the  information  you  give  me. 
I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  my  delay  in  making  reply, 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  sometime  elapsed  before  they 
reached  me. 

**  I  believe  what  you  tell  me  as  to  the  re-enforcements  of 
the  enemy  which  will  not  be  long  in  arriving.  Not  only  do 
I  believe  this,  but  I  am  convinced  of  this  fact,  and  even  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  sure  that  with  their 
wealth  and  their  innumerable  and  powerful  elements  of  war, 
they  could,  whenever  they  so  desired,  send  as  many  as  they 
need.  In  reply  to  this  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  turn  back  from  the  enterprise  which  I  have  under- 
taken —  that  of  defending  our  country,  and  especially  as  I 
have  sworn  that  as  long  as  life  lasts  I  shall  labor  until  I  gain 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 
Do  not  attribute  this  declaration  to  my  vanity,  but  to  my 
desire  to  fulfill  a  former  promise.  This,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  our  country  is  just 
and  based  upon  our  perfect  rights. 

"  We  are  not  alarmed  by  the  numerous  arms  nor  the  valor 
of  our  enemy.  What  is  life  to  us  if  we  are  to  be  the  slaves  of 
the  foreigner.?  It  is  a  pity  that  all  the  enlightened  Filipinos 
do  not  employ  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  defense 
of  their  country.  I  repeat,  we  will  not  give  up  the  struggle 
until  we  gain  our  longed-for  independence :  death  is  of  but 
little  moment  to  us  if  we  are  but  able  to  ensure  the  happiness 
of  the  people  and  of  future  generations. 

"  We  must  no  longer  allow  ourselves  to  be  fascinated  by 
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the  flattering  promises  of  the  enemy.  You  know  that  they 
first  solemnly  assured  me  that  they  would  acknowledge  our 
independence.  Nevertheless,  the  attempt  is  now  being  made 
to  force  autonomy  on  us  by  superior  strength.  They  have 
been  using  explosive  bullets  since  the  9th  of  August  last, 
and  have  bombarded  defenceless  forts,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  international  law.  But  it  matters  not  that  they  use 
these  elements  of  destructive  warfare.  Resistance  and  firm- 
ness of  our  resolution  will  be  sufficient  to  wear  them  out.  If 
this  is  not  enough  to  induce  our  enemies  to  desist  from 
their  endeavor,  we  will  go,  if  necessary,  into  the  mountains, 
but  never  will  we  accept  a  treaty  of  peace  dishonorable  to 
the  Philippine  arms  and  disastrous  to  the  future  of  the 
country,  such  as  that  which  they  seek  to  impose.  For  this 
reason  I  advise  all  those  who  do  not  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  accept  this  sacrifice,  and  whose  services  are  not 
indespensable  to  our  Government,  to  return  to  Manila  and 
the  towns  occcupied  by  the  enemy,  reserving  themselves  to 
strengthen  the  organization  of  our  Government  when  our 
independence  is  gained,  replacing  those  who,  wearied  by  the 
struggle,  are  in  need  of  rest. 

"  I  am  not  displeased  that  some  Filipinos  have  consented 
to  hold  office  under  the  Americans ;  on  the  contrary,  I  re- 
joice that  they  have  done  so,  for  thus  they  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a  true  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Americans.  I 
also  rejoice  that  our  enemies  having  had  recourse  to  the 
Filipinos  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  high  positions  in 
the  public  service  in  its  various  branches,  have  shown  that 
they  recognize  the  capacity  of  our  people  for  self-government, 

"  Before  closing  1  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  the 
following  question  :  To  what  is  due  that  policy  of  attraction 
employed  by  our  enemy  if  not  to  the  resistance  of  our  army  ? 
*  One  should  never  repent  of  a  just  determination.* 

"Kind  regards  to  your  family,  and  to  Messrs.  Arellano, 
Pardp,  Torres,  and  other  friends. 

*'  Command  at  will  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"E.  Aguinaldo." 
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Insurgent  Comments  on  Political  Situation  in  the 
United   States. 

It  was  evident  at  this  time  that  the  insurgents  were  keep- 
ing close  watch  of  the  political  situation  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  31st  of  August,  Aguinaldo  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  encouraged  his  followers  by  assuring 
them  that  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  was 
engaged  in  defending  the  Filipinos.  The  proclamation  con- 
cludes :  * 

**  Notice  for  yourselves  that  among  the  Americans  here 
there  are  some  who  are  reasonable  and  although  they  take 
up  arms  against  us,  being  compromised  and  under  discipline 
to  do  so,  they  understand  that  justice  and  right  are  on  our 
side,  and  have  even  deserted  from  their  ranks  and  come  to 
ours  in  order  not  to  be  implicated  in  this  war,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  illustrious  North  American,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
as  criminal  aggression,  and  although  we  have  offered  them 
facilities  to  return  to  their  commands  they  have  refused  to 
do  so/' 

General  Otis  says  :  * 

"The  assertions  contained  in  this  paper  of  Aguinaldo's 
were  made  after  three  months  of  comparative  quiet  on  our 
part,  in  so  far  as  active  war  was  concerned,  interrupted  occa- 
sionally by  sharply  thrusting  back  the  enemy,  who,  gaining 
assurance  by  our  attitude,  attacked  the  salient  points  of  the 
long  lines  we  were  maintaining  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  to  take  the  place  of  the  returning  volunteers. 
The  insurgents  were  greatly  encouraged  that  no  signal 
advance  had  been  made  into  the  country  of  their  possession. 
But  now  our  troops  were  pushing  forward  and  the  insurgent 
secretary  of  war  exhorted  his  army  by  an  appeal  which  might 
live  in  history  had  it  any  basis  of  truth.     It  is  as  follows : 

*  Otis  Report  of  May  i,  1900,  page  364. 
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*'To  THE  Generals,  Chief  Officers,  and  Soldiers  of 
THE  Filipino  Army: 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  against  the  Filipinos  is 
waged,  not  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  by  what 
is  called  the  Imperialist  party,  the  party  of  McKinley,  which 
is  in  power  today.  The  North  American  nation  prefers 
peace,  not  because  it  has  ceased  to  desire  the  riches  of  our 
soil,  but  because  it  wants  to  take  them  without  risks  and 
without  adventures,  without  having  to  take  any  chances. 
The  Imperialist  party  would  not  have  attempted  to  seize  them 
if  the  easy  victory  over  Spain  had  not  made  it  believe  that 
the  Filipinos  would  be  found  equally  easy  to  defeat. 

**  The  firmness,  however,  of  the  Filipino  people,  and  the 
heroic  resistance  of  our  army  is  dissipating  this  delusion,  but 
as  the  prestige  of  this  party  is  greatly  compromised.  General 
Otis,  who  represents  it  in  the  Philippines,  in  his  tenacious 
desire  to  keep  up  the  defence  of  the  expansionists,  has  gone 
on  asking  for  reinforcements  and  more  reinforcements  from 
his  Government,  which  the  people,  not  trusting  him  this  time, 
have  diminished.  But  the  date  of  the  Presidential  election  in 
that  country  is  approaching,  and  the  re-election  or  fall  of 
McKinley  will  decide  the  good  or  bad  end  of  this  mad  enter- 
prise undertaken  by  him.  Interference  of  the  Continential 
European  powers  in  this  palpitating  international  question  is 
again  feared,  and  everything  makes  us  believe  that  the 
Yankee  army,  with  or  without  large  reinforcements,  is  about 
to  make  a  final  effort  before  the  Imperialist  party  admits  it  is 
beaten.  It  is  the  general  opinion  within  our  Republic  and 
abroad,  that  if  we  resist  this  attack,  as  in  the  past  we  have 
held  back  the  American  line,  we  shall  have  reached  the  end 
of  our  sacrifices  and  attained  our  independence,  and  it  will 
be  most  gallantly  conquered. 

"The  critical  moment,  accordingly,  is  approaching.  It 
will  be  the  moment  of  life  or  death  for  us,  and  however  great 
may  be  the  force  of  that  bastard  passion,  Ambition,  it  cannot 
prevail  over  the  courage  produced  by  legitimate   and  holy 
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desires  like  ours  for  liberty  and  political  emancipation. 
Hence,  our  dear  and  honorable  president,  the  government 
and  the  Filipino  people  hope  that  once  again  you  will  make 
our  enemy  bite  the  dust,  and  that  once  again  you  \¥ill  give 
proofs  of  that  legendary  valor  to-day  so  notorious  and  admired 
over  the  whole  world  :  and  then  in  the  ease  of  peace  you  will 
be  able  to  pluck  your  conquered  laurels  with  the  legitimate 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  duty  well  done,  and  receive  the 
rewards  which  the  government  will  bestow  upon  you. 

"  Ambrosio  Flores, 

**  Secretary  of  War. 
**  October  5,  1899." 


General  Otis' s  Summary  of  September,* 

"  Only  minor  military  operations  were  attempted  in  Sep- 
tember, since,  as  in  August,  the  troops  were  busily  engaged 
in  relieving  those  directed  to  depart  from  the  islands,  there 
being  two  volunteer  regiments  in  Panay,  Negros  and  Cebu, 
which  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  also  a  few  organizations  on 
the  outer  Luzon  lines  which  were  to  be  replaced.  This 
exchange  was  effected  as  rapidly  as  vessels  could  be  secured 
to  transport  men  and  supplies.  Necessary  repairs  to  the 
railway  and  rolling  stock  in  our  possession  were  vigorously 
prosecuted.  Dispositions  were  being  constantly  effected  to 
commence  the  execution  of  a  well-determined  plan  of  opera- 
tion in  northern  Luzon  as  soon  as  an  available  force  would 
justify  it,  and  continued  caution  was  exercised  to  neutralize 
the  enemy's  aggressive  movements  and  to  severely  punish 
him  for  the  temerity  he  was  expected  to  display.  Since  the 
early  portion  of  July  he  had  gradually  become  more  bold 
because  of  our  apparent  quiet,  and  was  inclined  to  take  the 
initiative  wherever  he  might  consider  an  opportunity  offered. 
His  troops  attacked  various  portions  of  General  Mac  Arthur's 
lines  at  the  north,  made  various  attempts  to  cripple  the  rail- 

*Otis  Report  of  May  i,  1900,  page  207. 
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road  between  Manila  and  San  Fernando,  the  continued  work- 
ing of  which  was  essential  for  the  forwarding  of  troops  and 
supplies  required  in  the   contemplated  northern  operations 
and  the  forwarding  of  subsistence  to  the  men  holding  that 
section  of  the  country.     They  threatened  the  lines  about  the 
city    of    Manila,  concentrating    at    Marquina,    San    Mateo, 
Montalban  and  vicinity,    in   the   provinces   of   Manila    and 
Bulacan,  and  to  the  eastward  in  the   province  of  Morong. 
They  gathered  and  attacked  Calamba  on  the  Laguna  de  Bay, 
also  the  strong  outpost  at  Imus,  province  of  Cavite,  and  in 
fact  the  retired  line  which  General  Lawton  maintained  along 
the  bay  front  from  Pasay  to  Bacoor.     The  insurgents  of  the 
city  of  Manila  again  became  somewhat  confident,  and  under  a 
chief,   an    influential   Tagalo   appointed   to   the   position  by 
Aguinaldo  in  July   (whose  letter   of  appointment  has  been 
secured),  actively  engaged  in  supplying  the  insurgent  troops 
with  contraband  of  war,  and  in  plotting  for  another  uprising 
within  the  city's  most  densely  populated  sections." 
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Last  Efforts  to  Secure  Becognition. 

During  October  a  final  eflfort  was  made  to  secure  recogni- 
tion for  the  insurgent  government,  or  at  the  least  an  inter- 
view with  General  Otis,  when,  it  was  believed,  another  effort 
would  be  made  to  secure  an  armistice. 

On  October  i8  the  insurgent  Secretary  of  War,  Ambrosio 
Flores,  wrote  General  MacArthur  that  Aguinaldo  wished  to 
send  a  military  commission  to  Manila  in  order  to  arrange  with 
General  Otis  for  the  delivery  of  some  Spanish  prisoners.  The 
letter  stated  that  the  commissioners  had  "other  commissions 
of  a  pacific  character.'*  *  The  request  was  submitted  to  Gen- 
eral Otis,  who  replied  that  he  was  "  unable  to  recognize  or 
receive  any  commission  of  gentlemen  accredited  by  General 
Aguinaldo,  unless  accredited  by  him  solely  in  his  character  of 
general-in-chief  of  the  insurgent  forces."  f 

Secretary  Flores  then  wrote  a  second  letter  (on  October 
22)  repeating  his  request,  in  the  name  of  the  "  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Republic,"  and  asking  that  this  letter  be 
submitted  entire  to  General  Otis.  Brigadier-General  Schwan 
replied  to  General  MacArthur  for  General  Otis  that  inasmuch 
as  any  prisoners  might  be  delivered  to  General  MacArthur 
at  San  Fernando,  there  could  be  no  object  in  a  commis- 
sion sent  to  Manila  for  that  purpose.  The  letter  alluded  to 
the  "prolonged,  cruel  and  unwarrantable  captivity"  f  of  the 
said  Spanish  prisoners,  and  continued,  "  I  am  further  instructed 

*  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Congress,  ist  Session,  page  73. 

t  Ibid.,  page  74. 

J  Ibid.,  page  77.  The  treatment  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  by  the  Filipinos  is 
described  by  Mr.  Albert  Sounichsen,  who  was  for  some  time  a  fellow  prisoner 
with  them,  in  his  **  Ten  Months'  Captivity  Among  the  Filipinos," 
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to  say  that  the  commanding  general  has  no  official  information 
or  knowledge  from  his  government  of  the  parties  styling 
themselves,  or  who  are  styled  in  the  correspondence,  as  '  my 
honorable  president '  or  as  the  *  general  secretary  of  war ' 
and  hence  is  debarred  from  making  official  recognition  of 
their  communications  which  you  have  received."  * 

To  this  communication  from  General  Schwan,  forwarded  by 
General  MacArthur,  Secretary  Flores  replied  as  follows :  f 

"  (Translation.) 

"  Philippine  Republic, 
"  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

*'  Tar  laky  2%th  October,  1899. 
"General  MacArthur, 

"  Commander  of  the  United  States  Forces  in  Angeles. 

**  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
esteemed  letter  of  your  excellency,  dated  the  26th  instant 
with  the  documents  which  accompany  it  as  instructions  of 
your  general  in  chief,  General  Otis. 

"  In  reply  I  must  inform  your  excellency  that  we  cannot 
send  prisoners  through  the  lines,  because,  considering  the 
distance  of  different  points  where  they  are,  it  is,  humanely 
speaking,  impossible  for  them  to  survive  (escape  ?)  the  great 
difficulties  of  arriving  at  the  lines. 

"The  said  prisoners  are  scattered  at  various  points  in  the 
island,  for  which  reason  you  will  see  from  the  subjoined  de- 
cree we  have  seen  fit  to  liberate  them  in  seaports.  Here  is 
the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  conferring  with  his  excellency, 
General  Otis,  who  is  aware  of  the  true  and  pitiable  situation 
of  the  prisoners,  which  certainly  places  the  stamp  of  human- 
ity on  this  affair. 

"With  respect  to  the  treatment  which  we  give,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  than  that  it  necessarily  corresponds  with 
our  political  condition,  which  your  clear  intellect  will  perfectly 
understand. 

*  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Congress,  ist  Session,  page  77. 
t  Ibid.,  page  78. 
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**  And  apropos  of  the  suspiciousness  which  might  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  character  of  the  treatment,  permit  me, 
General,  to  declare  that  in  the  name  of  soldierly  honor,  com- 
mon to  you  and  to  me,  I  protest  against  such  suspicion,  as  we 
have  never  resorted  to  indirect  means  in  order  to  wrest  by 
artifice  the  recognition  of  our  beloved  independence. 

'*This  is  very  clear,  because  we  seek  by  the  light  of  day 
this  right,  which  belongs  to  us  by  natural  law,  defending  it 
openly  and  nobly  by  means  of  arms  and  diplomacy. 

**  If  in  spite  of  these  declarations  General  Otis  does  not 
admit  the  commission  to  General  Aguinaldo,  we  will  lament 
it  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners. 

"  Thanking  your  excellency  and  General  Otis    once  more 
for  the  courtesy  and  consideration  which  you  have  shown  me 
on  this  occasion,  I  am  always  your  warm  admirer. 
**  The  general  secretary  of  War, 

"  Ambrosio  Flores. 
**  Official  copy  of  translation, 

*'  Benj.    Alvord, 

'  *  A  ssista7it  A  djiitant-  General. 
"  A  true  copy, 

''Thomas  H.  Barry, 

'^Assistant  Adjutant-  General!' 

The  correspondence  was  reported  to  Washington  as  fol- 
lows :  * 

(Cablegram.  —  Received  at  War  Department,  November 
9,  1899.) 

u  A  rj7    7  •     ^  ^'Manila. 

"Agwar,   WasJnngton. 

"  Spanish  commission  sent  to  Tarlac  to  make  arrangements 
for  release  of  Spanish  prisoners  returned  a  few  days  ago. 
Aguinaldo  would  not  treat  with  them,  as  Spain  had  not  for- 
mally recognized  insurgent  government.  General  MacArthur 
telegraphs  to-day  that  he  has  just  received  at  Mabalacat, 
under  flag  of  truce,  communication  from  insurgent  secretary 
of  war,  dated  Sth   instant,  asking  that  if  I  am  powerless  to 

*  Senate  Document  208,  page  79. 
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formally  receive  Spanish  prisoners  from  insurgent  government 
I  cable  to  Washington  for  permission  to  do  this  in  interest 
of  humanity.  Letter  states  if  insurgent  application  not 
granted,  insurgent  government  will  regard  its  humane  offer 
withdrawn,  and  remarks  that  their  national  pride  imposes 
duty  of  not  delivering  prisoners  except  to  a  nation;  that 
Spain  cannot  receive  them,  because  Otis  opposes,  and  Otis 
does  not  desire  to  receive  them. 

"Communication  concludes  by  stating  that  in  view  of  diffi- 
culties this  affair  will  have  to  be  completely  terminated  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  much  to  the  regret 
and  without  any  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  insurgent 
government.  In  response  to  former  insurgent  applications  I 
have  informed  Aguinaldo  that  we  would  be  glad  to  receive 
and  take  care  of  all  prisoners  if  he  would  simply  send  them 
in.  The  insurgents  never  intended  to  give  prisoners  up  un- 
less they  could  force  money  payments  and  recognition  in 
exchange.  They  have  not  brought  them  in  from  the  moun- 
tains. Aguinaldo  now  reported  to  be  in  full  retreat  for  Bay- 
onbong ;  his  government  believed  to  be  much  scattered. 

"Otis." 

Secretary  Boot's  Summary  of  October  10, 

The  military  situation  in  the  Philippines  at  this  time  was 
summarized  by  Secretary  Root  in  his  annual  report  as  fol- 
lows :  * 

"  By  the  loth  October  the  process  of  changing  armies  and 
the  approach  of  the  dry  season  had  reached  a  point  where  an 
advance  towards  the  general  occupation  of  the  country  was 
justified. 

**  At  that  time  the  American  lines  extended  from  the  Bay 
of  Manila  to  Laguna  de  Bay,  and  included  considerable  parts 
of  the  provinces  of  Cavite,  Laguna,  and  Morong  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Manila,  substantially  all  of  the  province  of  Manila 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Bulacan  and  Pampanga,  dividing  the 
*  Report  of  Secretary  of  War  for  1899,  page  8. 
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insurgent  forces  into  two  widely  separated  parts.  To  the 
south  and  east  of  our  lines  in  Cavite  and  Morong  were  numer- 
ous bands  occasionally  concentrating  for  attack  on  our  lines, 
and  as  frequently  dispersed  and  driven  back  toward  the 
mountains.  On  the  6th  of  October,  the  insurgents  in  this 
region  having  again  gathered  and  attacked  our  lines  of  com- 
munication, General  Schwan  with  a  column  of  1726  men 
commenced  a  movement  from  Bacoor,  in  the  province  of 
Cavite,  driving  the  enemy  through  Old  Cavite,  Noveleta, 
Santa  Cruz,  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  Laban,  and  Perez 
des  Merinas,  punishing  them  severely,  scattering  them  and 
destroying  them  as  organized  forces,  and  returning  on  the 
13th  to  Bacoor. 

**0n  the  north  of  our  lines  stretched  the  great  plain  of  central 
Luzon  extending  north  from  Manila  about  120  miles.  This 
plain  comprises  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Manila,  Pampanga, 
Bulacan,  Tarlac,  Nueva  Ecija,  and  Pangasinan.  It  is,  roughly 
speaking,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Manila  ;  on  the 
east  and  west  by  high  mountain  ranges  separating  it  from  the 
seacoasts,  and  on  the  north  by  mountains  and  the  Gulf  of 
Lingayen.  Through  the  northeast  and  central  portion  flows 
the  Rio  Grande  from  the  northern  mountains  southeasterly  to 
the  Bay  of  Manila,  and  near  the  western  edge  runs  the  only 
railroad  on  the  island  of  Luzon  in  a  general  southeasterly 
direction  from  Dagupan,  on  the  Bay  of  Lingayen,  to  Manila. 
In  this  territory  Aguinaldo  exercised  a  military  dictatorship, 
and  with  a  so-called  cabinet  initiated  the  forms  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, having  his  headquarters  at  Tarlac,  which  he  called 
his  capital,  and  which  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  plain." 


Southern  Expedition. 

October  7,  General  Schwan  was  put  in  command  of  an 
expedition  sent  south  into  the  province  of  Cavite,  whose 
object  was  "  to  punish  and  if  possible  to  destroy  or  break  up 
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the  insurgent  forces  in  the  province  of  Cavite  which  had 
recently  shown  considerable  activity  in  attacking  our  line  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tibagan  River  from  Imus  northward  to 
Bacoor  and  Paranaque/*  *  This  expedition  of  a  week's  dura- 
tion was  later  summarized  by  Major-General  J.  C.  Bates  as 
follows :  t 

**  An  expedition  under  General  Schwan  in  October,  1899, 
had  driven  the  enemy  back  from  his  entrenchments  on  the 
south  line,  and  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Dasmarinas  [about 
five  miles  south  of  Imus,  the  point  already  held  by  our  troops] ; 
but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  employing  the  greater  part  of 
our  troops  elsewhere,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  sufficient 
force  to  hold  the  ground  thus  gained,  it  had  again  been  relin- 
quished to  the  rebels,  who  had  been  further  reenforced  by 
portions  of  the  defeated  armies  that  had  retreated  from  the 
northern  provinces.  The  insurgents  occupied  Cavite  Viejo 
and  were  practically  in  contact  with  our  lines  at  Imus.  We 
held  Paranaque,  Bacoor,  Big  Bend  and  Imus,  and  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  city  of  Manila  occupied  a  line  running 
through  San  Pedro  Macati  to  Pasig,  and  thence  to  Taguig. 
Calamba  and  Los  Banos  were  held  by  our  forces  as  advanced 
posts,  so  to  speak,  of  the  general  line,  our  control  of  the 
Laguna  de  Bay  enabling  troops  at  these  points  to  be  easily 
supplied.  Beyond  the  lines  mentioned,  the  theatre  in  which 
operations  were  to  be  conducted  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents." 

It  was  expected  that  the  insurgents  would  remain  quiet 
for  some  time  after  this  expedition.  General  Schwan  himself 
said  :  I 

*'  The  effect  of  the  punishment  is  evidenced  by  the  quiet 
that  has  since  its  administration  prevailed  on  the  south  line, 
where,  as  reported  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Grant,  not  a 
shot  had  been  fired  in  fifteen  days."  However,  General  Otis 
states  :§ 

*  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  the  Army,  1900,  Part  4,  page  465. 
t  Ibid.,  page  640.  |  Ibid.,  page  477.  §  Ibid.,  Part  2,  page  347. 
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**  The  enemy  at  the  south  recovered  his  courage  sooner 
than  was  anticipated,  and,  probably  following  Aguinaldo's 
instructions  for  general  active  demonstrations,  given  as  soon 
as  our  northern  advance  was  commenced,  displayed  unusual 
activity." 

General  Otis  explains  the  above  fact  as  follows:* 

'*The  constant  activity  of  the  insurgents  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manila,  to  the  east  in  the  province  of  Morong,  and  to  the 
south  in  the  province  of  Cavite  and  Batangas,  had  its  chief 
inspiration  in  Tarlac,  and  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
agents  of  Aguinaldo,  assisted  by  the  subordinate  officers  of 
Lieutenant-General  Trias,  who  commanded  all  the  enemy's 
forces  in  southern  Luzon.  The  work  of  recruiting  and  send- 
ing out  men  from  Manila  for  the  insurgent  ranks  never  ceased, 
and  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  enemy  continued 
to  pass  out,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  mostly  by  the 
waterways.  On  July  3,  1899,  Aguinaldo  appointed  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  Manila,  a  Chinese  mestizo,  a  man  of  consider- 
able influence,  a  former  member  of  the  insurgent  congress,  a 
lawyer,  an  aspirant  for  the  position  of  insurgent  solicitor  of 
the  islands,  'his  sole  and  legitimate  representative*  in  the 
city  of  Manila,  *  fully  authorizing  him,  after  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  said  functions,  to  delegate  them  to  such  person 
or  persons  to  assist  him  as  he  sees  fit,  if  by  so  doing  he  serves 
the  interests  of  the  republic'  The  junta  formed  under  these 
instructions  contained  a  number  of  shrewd  Filipinos.  They 
were  watched,  but  not  restrained  of  their  liberties  until  the 
early  spring,  as  no  decided  hostile  act  of  commission  could 
be  proven  against  them.  When  arrested  they  professed  to 
be  the  most  loyal  of  American  subjects,  claimed  to  be  work- 
ing incessantly  for  American  supremacy,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  take  at  once  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  principal 
was  placed  in  confinement.  The  others  took  the  oath  and 
were  released. 

**The  captured  insurgent  correspondence  shows  that  this 
principal  was  in  very  frequent  communication  with  the  authori- 

*  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  the  Army,  1900,  Part  2,  page  358. 
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ties  from  whom  he  received  his  appointment  In  a  communi- 
cation of  August  15  he  was  informed  from  Tarlac  of  the 
receipt  there  of  many  of  his  letters,  and  was  assured  *  that 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  those  who  are  at  the  front  of 
our  government,  nor  from  the  people.  All  are  disposed  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  to  be  reduced  to  fugitive  life 
of  the  nomad  before  abandoning  the  sacred  ideal  of  our  inde- 
pendence !  "* 

For  some  time  no  further  expedition  south  could  be  organ- 
ized, as  every  man  was  needed  in  the  north  In  December, 
General  Otis  states  that  in  the  southern  Luzon  provinces 
"  the  enemy  confronted  by  the  troops  of  the  First  Division 
(General  Lawton's)  still,  held  intact  its  entire  strength." 


Disruption  of  the  Insurgent  Government. 

The  movement  of  primary  importance  at  this  time  was  the 
northward  campaign  begun  in  October.  The  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  much  the  same  as  before,  only  that  by  this  time 
the  main  body  of  insurgents  had  moved  so  much  farther  north 
that  the  plan  became  more  complicated.  MacArthur  was  to 
proceed  to  Dagupan,  about  100  miles  north  of  Manila.  Gen- 
eral Lawton  was  to  go  to  San  Jose  almost  due  east  from  Dagu- 
pan. General  Wheaton  was  to  go  to  San  Fabian  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Dagupan  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulfo  de 
Lingayen.  From  there  he  was  to  connect  with  MacArthur 
and  throw  out  a  column  eastward.  General  Young  proceed- 
ing northwest  from  San  Jose  was  to  effect  a  junction  with 
General  Wheaton,  thus  cutting  off  all  lines  of  escape  to  the 
north.  Thus  a  movement  shaped  like  three  sides  of  a  square 
was  substituted  for  the  former  arrangement  which  more 
nearly  resembled  two  sides  of  a  triangle.  In  this  way  the 
insurgents  were  to  be  hemmed  in,  Aguinaldo  captured  and  the 
insurrection  effectually  ended.  The  campaign  was  admirably 
planned,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  rains  and  the 
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difficulty  of  transportation  would  very  likely  have  succeeded. 
As  it  was  the  results  of  the  campaign  were  as  follows : 

On  October  22  MacArthur  once  more  took  up  the  march 
northward.  He  captured  and  held  Mabalacat  and  Bamban, 
positions  7  and  10  miles  north  on  the  main  line.  He  also 
took  and  subsequently  abandoned  Magalang  a  little  to  the 
east,  and  Porac  a  little  to  the  west. 

On  November  12  two  Filipinos  surrendered  guns  to  Mac- 
Arthur's  troops,  receiving  in  payment  $30  Mexican  for  each 
gun.     Later  in  the  day  MacArthur  reported  as  follows  :  * 

"  Capas,  November  12,  1899. 
**  General  Schwan,  C/iief  of  Staffs  Manila. 

**  Eleven  men,  armed  insurgents,  have  surrendered,  making 
13  men,  who  have  delivered  to  us  14  guns,  one  of  the  guns 
belonging  to  a  sick  man  who  has  not  yet  come  in.  All  of  the 
men  have  returned  to  urge  others  of  their  comrades  to  come 
in  and  spread  the  information  that  every  man  who  surrenders 
a  gun  will  receive  1^30  Mexican.  Now  that  the  thing  has 
started,  we  may  have  a  large  number  of  surrenders.  I  would 
like,  if  some  arrangements  could  be  made,  to  have  a  consider- 
able amount  of  silver  available,  so  that  we  could  make  cash 
payments  as  the  guns  are  delivered.  I  think  the  situation  is 
now  such  that  if  we  could  just  hand  out  the  money  every  time 
we  got  a  gun  it  would  go  far  toward  bringing  about  a  collapse 
of  the  insurgent  army  on  this  libe. 

**  MacArthur." 

Proceeding  steadily  northward  MacArthur's  troops  under 
Bell  entered  Tarlacf  November  12,  finding  the  city  practically 
deserted. 

On  November  13  the  insurgents  held  an  important  coun- 
cil of  war,  which  is  described  at  length  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  as  follows  :  J 

*  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  the  Army,  1900,  Part  2,  page  249. 
t  On  October  5  Aguinaldo  had  changed  the  capital  from  Tarlac  to  Bayombong. 
t  MacArthur's  Report  for  19CX),  page  i. 
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**  At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Bayambang,  Pangasinan, 
about  November  12,  1899,  which  was  attended  by  General 
Aguinaldo  and  many  of  the  Filipino  military  leaders,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  insurgent  forces 
were  incapable  of  further  resistance  in  the  field,  and  as  a 
consequence  it  was  decided  to  disband  the  army,  the  generals 
and  the  men  to  return  to  their  own  provinces,  with  a  view 
to  organizing  the  people  for  general  resistance  by  means  of 
guerilla  warfare. 

*'  As  affording  an  interesting,  suggestive,  and  authentic 
glimpse  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  a  copy  of  an  order 
bearing  the  autograph  signature  of  Aguinaldo,  found  in  pos- 
session of  General  Pantaleone  Garcia,  who  was  captured  May 
6,  1900,  is  respectfully  inserted  immediately  below. 

*'  *In  accordance  with  the  present  politico-military  status  in 
this,  the  center  of  Luzon,  and  using  the  powers  I  possess,  in 
accordance  with  my  council  of  government,  I  decree  the 
following  : 

** '  I.  The  politco-military  command  of  the  center  of  Luzon 
is  hereby  established,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Bataan, 
Nueva  Ecija,  Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Tarlac,  Zambales,  and 
Pangasinan. 

"  *  2.  The  superior  commander  in  question  will  have  full 
and  extraordinary  powers  to  issue  orders  by  proclamation, 
impose  contributions  of  war  and  to  adopt  all  such  measures 
as  may  seem  for  the  good  service  of  the  country. 

*' '  3.  The  troops  which  will  operate  in  all  of  the  described 
districts  will  manoeuver  in  flying  columns  and  in  guerilla 
bands  ;  these  will  be  under  the  orders  of  the  aforesaid  superior 
commander,  to  whose  orders  all  the  other  leaders  and  gen- 
erals will  be  subject,  reporting  to  him  and  receiving  from  him 
the  orders  and  instructions'  of  the  government  ;  nevertheless, 
all  orders  received  direct  from  the  government  will  be  obeyed 
and  advice  of  same  will  be  given  to  the  superior  commander 
aforesaid. 

*''4.  Sr.  Don  Pantaleone  Garcia,  General  of  Division,  is 
appointed    Politico-Military    Commander   of    the  center    of 
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Luzon,  and  he  will  assume,  in  addition,  the  judicial  powers 
which  belong  to  me  as  Captain-General. 

''  *  Given  at  Bayambang,  November  12,  1899, 

'' '  The  President, 
''  '  (Signed)     Emilio  Aguinaldo.'  " 

General  MacArthur  entered  Bayambang  November  19. 
This  city,  the  last  capital  chosen  by  the  insurgents,  is  some 
90  miles  north  of  Manila.  Its  capture,  together  with  the 
disbanding  of  the  Filipino  Congress  and  the  seizure  of  cer- 
tain important  insurgent  leaders,  meant  the  disruption  of  the 
insurgent  government.  The  following  dispatch  reported  the 
news  to  Manila  :  * 

"Bayambang,  November  22,,  1899. 
**  General  Schwan  : 

*'  The  so-called  Filipino  Republic  is  destroyed.  The  con- 
gress has  dissolved.  The  president  of  that  body  is  now  a 
prisoner  in  our  hands.  The  president  of  the  so-called  Republic 
is  a  fugitive,  as  are  all  the  cabinet  officers,  excepting  one 
in  our  hands.  The  executive  department  is  therefore  broken 
up.  The  generals  are  separated,  without  any  power  of  con- 
ference or  concerted  action.  The  authority  under  which 
an  army  was  kept  in  the  field  no  longer  exists.  The  army 
itself  as  an  organization  has  disappeared.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  facts,  which  are  now  of  historical  record,  the  men 
who  propose  to  lead  small  bodies  for  purpose  of  guerilla 
warfare  must  act  without  even  a  shadow  of  authority  from  a 
de  facto  government,  and  their  operations  from  this  time  on 
will  be  the  results  of  individual  whims.  In  other  words,  men 
who  now  try  to  continue  the  strife  by  individual  action  be- 
come simply  leaders  of  banditti,  and  in  this  view  how  would 
it  do  to  issue  a  proclamation  at  an  early  date  offering  com- 
plete amnesty  to  all  who  surrender  within  a  stated  time,  with 
a  payment  of  30  pesos  to  every  soldier  who  gives  up  a  rifle, 
and  declare  with  emphasis  that  after  the  date  fixed  the  kill- 
ing of  American  soldiers  would  be   regarded  as  murder  and 
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that  all  persons  concerned  therein  would  be  regarded  as 
murderers  and  treated  accordingly  ?  Such  a  proclamation 
would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  generals  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  continuing  the  hopeless  struggle  which  would 
commit  them  irrevocably  to  death  or  lifelong  expatriation, 
and  I  think  would  have  a  powerful  influence  at  a  time  when 
it  is  apparent  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  leaders  are  more  or 
less  doubtful  of  what  course  to  pursue.  This  suggestion  is 
for  your  personal  consideration,  to  be  presented  to  the 
department  commander  at  your  discretion. 

"MacArthur." 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  this  dispatch, 
General  Otis  states  as  follows  :* 

"  General  MacArthur's  repeated  invitations  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  all  insurgents  without  the  pale  of  the  laws 
of  war,  and  calling  upon  them  to  give  adhesion  to  American 
authority,  else  suffer  the  consequences  which  the  law  pre- 
scribed, were  not  favorably  considered,  although  the  facts  and 
conclusions  presented  were  undeniable  and  had  become  matter 
for  consideration  before  he  submitted  them.  I  endeavored  to 
ascertain  if  any  formal  decree  had  been  issued  by  Aguinaldo 
or  by  his  authority  which  directed  guerilla  warfare,  but 
was  always  assured  that  no  orders  to  that  effect  had  been 
given  ;  that  at  the  meeting  at  Bayambang,  held  on  November 
13,  which  he  and  his  principal  officers  attended,  those  partici- 
pating verbally  agreed  among  themselves  that  each  would 
take  the  field  with  such  force  as  he  might  be  able  to  maintain, 
and  attack  us  wherever  success  was  likely  to  reward  him. 
Of  course  it  made  little  difference  whether  or  not  the  insur- 
gents were  acting  under  orders,  as  the  fact  that  they  were 
engaged  in  armed  opposition  of  a  character  universally  con- 
demned was  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  us  in  imposing  the 
most  severe  measures  ;  but  was  it  policy.?  Should  a  proclama- 
tion be  issued,  it  must  be  made  operative  throughout  the 
Philippines,  and  the  portion  of  the  same  we  commanded  was 
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only  a  fragmentary  part  of  the  entire  Philippine  country. 
We  could  not  so  publish  it  as  to  bring  it  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ignorant  masses  from  which  the  insurgent  armed 
force  was  drawn.  As  late  even  as  February  officers  of  rank 
commanding  insurgent  troops  in  southeastern  Luzon  were 
not  aware  that  Aguinaldo  had  been  driven  from  his  capital  at 
Tarlac,  but  were  addressing  their  official  communications  to 
him  there,  still  styling  him  *The  Honorable  Presidente  of 
the  Filipino  Republic.*" 

The  news  of  the  disruption  of  the  insurgent  government 
was  cabled  to  Washington  as  follows  :  * 

"November  24,  1899. 
'*  Claim  to  government  by  insurgents  can  be  made  no  longer 
under  any  fiction,  its  treasurer,  secretary  interior,  and  presi- 
dent of  congress  in  our  hands  :  its  president  and  remaining 
cabinet  officers  in  hiding,  evidently  in  different  central  Luzon 
provinces :  its  generals  and  troops  in  small  bands,  scattered 
through  these  provinces,  acting  as  banditti,  or  dispersed, 
playing  the  role  of  amigos,  with  arms  concealed :  indications 
are  that  Aguinaldo  did  not  escape  through  the  lines  of 
Lawton  or  Wheaton,  but  fled  westward  from  Bayambang  rail- 
way station.  Telegraphic  communication  of  Dagupan  estab- 
lished probably  to  San  Fabian  today.  By  relaying  nine  miles 
of  track  with  material  at  hand,  railway  communication  to 
that  point  re-established :  labor  of  troops  must  attend  main- 
tenance. To  the  south  and  east  of  Manila  4,000  armed 
insurgents  concentrated  in  three  bodies,  they  will  receive 
attention  soon." 


The  Pursuit  of  Aguinaldo. 

A.     GENERAL  LAWTON* S  nOVEflENTS. 

Meanwhile  General  Lawton,  who  had  left  Manila  October 
15,  with  3,500  men,  was  encountering  great  difficulties  on  his 
line  of  march.     General  Lawton's  plans  were :  First,  to  take 
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and  hold  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga,  which  was  some  70 
miles  in  length,  thus  covering  all  roads  and  trails  to  the  east, 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  enemy  from  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road in  that  direction.  Second,  by  pre-arrangement  to  make  a 
junction  as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  General  Wheaton's 
column  from  the  sea  coast,  thus  attaining  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  and  cutting  off  all  chances  of  escape  to  the 
north  and  northeast. 

The  heavy  rains,  impassable  roads,  and  swollen  rivers, 
made  the  expedition  a  hazardous  one  and  the  forwarding  of 
supplies  most  difficult.  Major  Lee  says,  **  Never  in  the 
history  of  similar  warfare  were  greater  difficulties  presented. 
Often  the  rivers  were  so  high  that  the  improvised  ferries 
were  swept  away  and  boats  could  hardly  stem  the  rapid 
current,  and  then  the  river  falling  rapidly,  it  seemed  that 
everything  went  aground  ;  the  country  was  flooded,  the  roads 
quagmired,  and  trails  almost  impassable." 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  however.  General  Lawton  pressed 
on.  He  proceeded  along  the  same  line  he  had  taken  in  the 
spring,  recapturing  the  towns  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  at  that  time.  He  reported  the  outlook  **  about  the 
same  as  when  I  was  here  in  May."  * 

San  Isidro  was  recaptured  October  22,  and  used  as  tempo- 
rary headquarters  by  General  Lawton.  General  Young  pro- 
ceeded north  to  Cabanatuan,  where  he  was  joined  by  General 
Lawton,  November  6.  On  the  following  day  General  Young 
began  his  separate  movement,  whose  object  was  to  cut  off 
all  the  northeastern  trails  to  the  mountains.  On  that  same 
day  General  Wheaton  had  reached  San  Fabian  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lingayen  Gulf  in  the  western  part  of  the  island. 
General  Wheaton  at  once  connected  with  General  Mac  Arthur 
at  Bayambang.  General  Lawton  started  westward  Novem- 
ber 12,  the  same  day  that  Tarlac  was  captured  by  General 
Mac  Arthur.  On  November  18  General  Lawton  overtook 
General  Young  and  had  a  conference  with  him.  By  that 
time  it  was  apparent  that  Aguinaldo  had  slipped  between 
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General  Wheaton's  and  General  Young's  lines  and  gotten  to 
the  north  of  our  troops.  Accordingly,  General  Young  was 
sent  in  pursuit,  and  General  Lawton  proceeded  westward, 
joining  General  Wheaton  at  San  Fabian  November  19.  From 
San  Fabian  he  wrote  General  Otis  in  part  as  follows  :  * 

*^  San  Fabian,  P.  /.,  November  19,  1899. 
**  Chief  of  Staff,  Manila : 

"  I  was  enabled  to  leave  the  point  where  I  was  water-bound 
the  night  of  the  17th,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  General 
Young.  I  overtook  him  at  Pozorubio  at  10  A.  m.  the  i8th 
inst.,  just  ready  to  leave  on  trail  of  Aguinaldo.  He  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  on  the  right  trail  and  that  Agui- 
naldo had  actually  passed  out  in  the  direction  indicated.  I 
enclose  copy  of  statement  made  by  a  prominent  citizen  of 
the  place,  the  truth  of  which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  I 
greatly  regret  the  insurgents  were  not  *shut  up  in  the  rail- 
road country '  by  the  troops  *  at  the  north,'  as  I  was  assured 
they  would  *  probably '  be,  in  General  Otis's  communication 
of  the  2d  instant,  or  that  said  troops  were  not  extended  to 
Binalonan  and  Tayug,  as  I  was  informed  they  would  be  in 
your  message  of  the  9th  instant,  or  that  they  did  not  hold 
the  points  occupied  by  them,  and  from  which  they  were 
almost  immediately  withdrawn.  Hearing  nothing,  however, 
from  the  column  in  the  north,  General  Young,  without  hesi- 
tation, pushed  rapidly  across  the  Agno  River  and  occupied 
the  country  to  and  near  the  coast,  not  in  time,  however,  to 
make  the  necessary  disposition,  to  intercept  Aguinaldo,  who 
passed  out  via  Urdaneta,  Manaoag  and  Pozorubio,  with 
Young  in  hot  pursuit  and  fighting  with  his  rear  guard. 
Aguinaldo  will  probably  strike  the  main  coast  at  Agoo, 
where  the  trail  on  which  he  now  is  comes  into  said  road.  I 
have  just  received  the  enclosed  note  from  General  Young, 
dated  last  night.  He  has  the  Macabebes  and  50  picked  men 
of  Chase's  troop  and  30  picked  men  of  Captain  Johnston's 
troop,  Third  Cavalry,  under  Chase.     On  receipt  of  Young's 
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note  I  dispatched  Major  Swigert  with  available  men  of  two 
troops,  Third  Cavalry,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parker  to 
Agoo  by  road  to  cut  off  Aguinaldo,  if  possible,  and  to 
co-operate  with  Young.  Young  seems  very  sanguine.  He 
will  at  least  make  Aguinaldo  very  unhappy.  It  is  my  opinion 
Aguinaldo  should  be  followed  every  moment  from  this  time. 
He  should  not  be  permitted  to  establish  himself  at  any  point 
or  again  organize  a  government  or  army.  Wherever  he  can 
go  an  American  soldier  can  follow,  and  there  are  many  who 
are  anxious  to  undertake  the  service." 

*' From  this  time  forward,"  says  Major  Lee,^  **  General 
Lawton  was  occupied  night  and  day  with  the  difficult  problem 
of  supplying  and  reenforcing  General  Young,  keeping  open 
lines  of  communication  over  almost  impassable  roads  in  his 
rear  and  the  front,  disposing  troops  to  the  right  and  left 
front  over  mountains,  trails,  and  rivers  to  prevent  concentra- 
tion of  insurgents,  whip  and  capture  their  scattered  forces 
and  release  American  and  Spanish  prisoners." 


B.  GENERAL  YOUNG'S  PURSUIT. 

All  interest  now  centered  upon  General  Young's  pursuit  of 
Aguinaldo.  General  Otis,  in  Manila,  felt  very  doubtful  as  to 
which  direction  Aguinaldo  had  followed.  He  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  Aguinaldo  had  gone  north,  he  could 
not  have  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  men  with  him.  He 
says  :  f 

'*  At  this  time  it  was  not  supposed  that  General  Young 
would  meet  with  very  determined  opposition,  as  the  Tagalos 
at  the  north  were  deserting  and  passing  southward  in  small 
detachments.  It  was  believed  also  that  the  mass  of  the 
northern  Luzon  population  was  friendly  and  would  assist  our 
purposes.  For  many  months  reports  had  been  received  at 
Manila  expressing  the  desire  of  this  people  to  have  the 
Tagalos  driven  from   their  midst  and  to  receive  and  be  pro- 
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tected  by  our  troops.  The  hearty  welcome  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities  and  barrios  of  that  section  accorded  our 
soldiers,  both  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  and  in  the 
Cagayan  Valley,  indicated  the  correctness  of  these  reports, 
and  little  concern  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  small  force 
which  General  Young  had  taken  into  the  mountains." 

Accordingly,  when  General  Otis  heard  that  March  had  sent 
a  battalion  to  reinforce  Young,  he  recalled  it  at  once. 

**  This  battalion,  however,"  says  General  Otis,*  "marched 
to  join  General  Young  with  such  rapidity  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  arrest  it,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  such  proved  to  be 
the  case,  as  in  the  subsequent  forced  release  of  the  Spanish 
prisoners,  and  in  the  establishment  of  pacific  conditions  in 
the  province  of  Ilocos  Norte,  its  services  proved  extremely 
valuable.  Aguinaldo  was  pushed  northeastward  into  the 
province  of  Bontoc.  His  troops,  which  were  guarding  his 
large  number  of  prisoners  in  the  vicinity  of  Vigan,  retired, 
with  those  of  them  who  were  not  successful  in  escaping, 
into  the  mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  between  those  troops 
and  their  chief,  communication  was  possible  by  the  Abra 
River  trail." 

On  November  25  General  Otis  sent  the  following  dispatch 
to  Washington  :  f 

"Vessel  from  Singapore  Gulf,  with  dispatches  from 
Wheaton  to  23d.  instant,  brought  in  Buencamino,J  insurgent 
secretary  state,  captured  21st  instant;  he  was  with  Agui- 
naldo and  party;  left  Tarlac  night  13th,  to  be  escorted  north 
by  2,000  troops  from  Bayambang  and  Dagupan.  These 
troops  Wheaton  struck  at  San  Jacinto,  and  Gomez  eastward. 
Aguinaldo  with  part  of  family  escaped  north  with  200  men, 
passing  between  Young  and  Wheaton  :  Young  still  in  pur- 
suit last  accounts,  and  has  been  rationed  at  San  Fernando. 

'*  Aguinaldo's  mother  and  oldest  child,  with  Buencamino, 
separated  from   rest   of   party ;    mother  lost    in  woods,   and 
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child,  4  years  old,  with  Wheaton's  troops ;  $2,000  in  gold 
belonging  to  mother  captufed  and  now  in  Manila  treasury. 
Heavy  storm  in  Luzon  has  prevented  landing  of  troops  there 
from  the  north.  MacArthur  has  captured  insurgent  director 
of  railroad  who  endeavored  to  destroy  railroad  to  Dagupan  ; 
also  Captain  Lawrence,  Englishman,  who  served  Aguinaldo*s 
artillery.  Telegraph  not  working  north  of  Tarlac  to-day. 
Lawton  believed  to  be  on  military  road  to  Bayambang. 
Roads  now  practicable  for  wagons,  and  supplies  for  him  being 
forwarded." 


C.  GENERAL  YOUNG'S  ACCOUNT. 

The  details  of  General  Young's  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo  are 
best  set  forth  in  his  own  report  from  which  we  quote  :  * 

"On  November  17  I  sent  from  Pozorrubio  to  Major-Gen- 
eral  Otis  a  dispatch  stating  that  '  Aguinaldo  is  now  a  fugitive 
and  an  outlaw,  seeking  security  in  escape  to  the  mountains 
or  by  sea.  My  cavalry  have  ridden  down  his  forces  wherever 
found,  utterly  routing  them  in  every  instance,  killing  some, 
capturing  and  liberating  many  prisoners,  and  destroying  many 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  war  impediments.' 

**  We  learned  that  the  insurgents  had  killed  here  3  cara- 
baos  and  one  native  cow  and  carried  the  meat  oflf. 

"Aguinaldo  was  seventy-two  hours  in  the  lead  at  this 
point.     Cronin  had  been  very  near  him. 

**Our  march  was  forced  to  Rosario,  where  we  arrived  sixty 
hours  after  Aguinaldo's  departure.  Here  we  found  his 
abandoned  carts.  His  baggage  was  packed  over  the  difficult 
mountain  trail  to  Tubao  on  carabaos.  A  deserter  came  into 
our  lines  here  with  the  information  that  Aguinaldo's  rear 
guard  was  in  Tubao,  but  said  that  the  trail  was  impassable 
for  our  big  horses.  This  man  willingly  consented  to  guide 
us.  Scattered  bands  of  insurgents  kept  our  outposts  busy  all 
night ;  we  found  two  dead  ones  in  the  morning.  The  trail 
leading  to  Tubao  was  extremely  difficult  :  two  horses  and 
*  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  commanding  the  Army,  1900,  Part  4,  page  279. 
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one  man  were  disabled.  We  passed  many  exhausted  and 
abandoned  native  horses  and  carabaos  in  a  valley  extending 
6  or  7  miles  southeast  from  Tubao,  in  which  is  a  fair  road. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  carts  had  been  in  waiting  for  Aguinaldo 
at  the  point  where  the  mountain  trail  came  into  this  road. 
After  preparing  our  camp  in  Tubao,  information  was  received 
of  enemy  moving  up  coast  road  to  join  Tinio  at  Aringay. 

**  My  force  was  too  small  to  allow  any  concentration  of  the 
enemy,  and  we  pushed  on,  leaving  all  foot-sore  and  tired-out 
Macabebes  with  a  small  guard  at  Tubao  to  wait  and  care  for 
weary  stragglers  being  brought  up  by  the  rear  guard  under 
Bell. 

**On  November  19  I  sent  word  to  General  Lawton  that 
*  I  need  additional  forces,  but  cannot  wait.  A  battalion  of 
light  infantry  that  can  march  rapidly  without  impedimenta 
should  follow  on  my  trail,  with  an  officer  in  command  who 
will  push  for  all  he  is  worth.' 

**  At  dusk  we  struck  the  enemy's  intrenchments  and 
Batson  gallantly  carried  them  by  assault.  Quinlan  and  Hall 
with  their  companies  waded  the  river  in  the  face  of  a  heavy 
fire  :  Chase  dismounted,  covering  left  flank  and  driving  back 
a  force  evidently  just  arriving  on  our  side  of  the  river  from 
the  coast  road.  One  Macabebe  soldier  was  wounded  and 
died  the  same  night.  Batson's  left  foot  was  shattered  by  a 
spent  ball  through  the  instep,  a  very  sad  and  at  this  time  a 
very  grave  misfortune,  and  one  particularly  disheartening  to 
the  Macabebes,  who  performed  prodigious  work  under  him. 

"  The  enemy  finding  our  troops  crossing,  fled  from  their 
upstream  works.  Some  of  the  Macabebes  were  carried  ofi 
their  feet  and  the  crossing  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  fires 
built  at  different  points.  We  pushed  into  Aringay  in  rear  of 
the  trenches  made  to  defend  the  coast  road.  The  night  was 
very  dark,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  these  trenches  or  the 
force  in  them  until  morning,  after  they  had  escaped  during 
the  night.  Quinlan  had  been  knocked  over  by  a  spent  ball 
but  soon  recovered.  Lieutenant  Bell  and  party,  with  sick 
and    footsore  men,  arrived  from  Tubao,  6  miles  distant,   at 
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8  A.  M.  20th,  and  I  moved  out  immediately,  leaving  Bell  and 
party  to  guard  the  sick  and  wounded. 

**Betv^een  Aringay  and  Booang  flag  communication  was 
gained  with  gunboat  Samar,  Ensign  Mustin  commanding. 
He  was  requested  to  open  on  the  works  at  San  Fernando  at 
2.30  p.  M.  At  Booang,  Wilder,  of  my  staff,  who  had  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  Macabebes,  took  the  road  to 
Naguiliang. 

"The  insurgent  battalions  of  Union  and  Benguet  provinces 
had  increased  Aguinaldo's  strength  to  over  1,000.  Part  of 
this  force  had  followed  Aguinaldo  and  the  remainder  was 
with  Tinio,  going  directly  up  the  coast  road.  I  overtook 
Chase  as  he  neared  San  Fernando  and  witnessed  the  hand- 
somest and  neatest  little  fight  of  the  campaign.  A  trench 
made  with  bamboo  revetment  and  ditched  in  front  extended 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  across  road  to  cemetery  wall. 
The  approach  was  through  an  open  rice  field  with  no  cover. 
Chase's  dismounted  force  numbered  37  troopers,  and  with 
these  he  charged  up  and  over  the  works.  As  the  enemy's 
fire  made  it  very  uncomfortable  around  my  flag,  we  all 
charged,  carrying  the  led  horses  up  against  the  works. 

"  As  Chase  and  his  men  were  scrambling  over  them,  the 
horses  were  passed  through  an  opening  in  rear  of  west 
terminus  of  works  and  in  front  of  southeast  corner  of  the 
cemetery  wall.  The  narrow  defile,  400  yards  in  length, 
leading  into  the  town,  was  passed  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
both  sides,  but  the  rush  through  by  Chase  and  troopers, 
followed  by  the  led  horses  at  a  trot,  seemed  to  unnerve  the 
enemy,  as  none  of  his  fire  was  effective.  The  enemy  kept 
up  an  annoying  fire  on  Chase's  exhausted  men  from  the  hills 
beyond,  until  the  Samar's  guns  frightened  them  away. 

**An  insurgent  officer  captured  some  days  afterwards 
stated  that  the  force  opposed  to  Chase  at  San  Fernando 
numbered  300:  200  of  this  number  occupied  the  works  facing 
the  sea,  and  Chase's  rapid  entry  into  the  rear  of  the  town  by 
the  road,  rendered  their  position  untenable,  and  they  fled 
without  offering  resistance :  but  of  this  fact  we  were  not 
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aware  until  the  rear  of  their  column  was  seen  on  the  distant 
hills. 

*' Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2rst,  leaving  Chase  to  hold 
San  Fernando,  I  retured  to  Booang,  and  met  Parker  and 
Swigert,  who  had  come  up  the  coast  road.  Swigert  had 
whipped  the  enemy  and  driven  him  out  of  St.  Tomas  early 
the  same  day  on  which   Batson  drove  him  out  of  Aringay. 

*^  Captain  Cunningham  and  his  mounted  scouts  of  Hare's 
regiment,  who  came  up  with  Parker,  were  left  to  occupy 
Booang,  and  with  Swigert's  two  troops  I  follow^ed  on  Wilder's 
trail.  About  6  miles  out  we  met  Wilder  returning  with 
information  that  Aguinaldo  had  left  two  nights  previous,  but 
had  not  taken  trail  to  Trinidad.  Wilder  had  sent  Lieutenant 
Lee  Hall  with  his  company  of  Macabebes  over  mountain  trail 
from  Naguiliang  direct  to  San  Fernando.  Ordering  Wilder 
and  Swigert  to  return  to  Booang  for  the  night,  I  hurried 
back  to  San  Fernando  from  Booang,  and  arrived  there  at 
II  p.  m.      Plall  arrived  about  midnight. 

**  The  situation  was  perplexing :  my  cavalry  was  crippled 
for  want  of  shoes  :  the  Macabebes  were  disheartened  at  the 
loss  of  their  beloved  leader,  Batson,  and  many  were  sick  and 
foot-sore. 

'*  On  November  22  I  sent  word  to  General  Wheaton  that  — 

"  'Aguinaldo  slept  in  Balauang,  on  the  coast  road,  night  of 

November  20:    passed  through  Bangar   10  a.  m.   November 

21.     All  information  agrees  that  he  is  going  to  the  province 

of  Albra. 

*' '  My  forces  are  much  depleted  and  worn  out.  Aguinaldo 
has  been  playing  hide  and  seek  :  one  day  in  the  mountains,  the 
next  day  he,  or  some  of  his  generals,  on  coast  road.  .  .  .  x\m 
sorry  you  found  it  necessary  to  recall  Faison.  The  infantry 
force  promised  has  not  arrived.  .  .  .  Aguinaldo  is  an  outlaw 
and  a  fugitive  in  the  mountains  and  can  be  caught  with  fresh 
troops.  If  you  can  assist  me  in  this  matter  in  the  way 
indicated,  I  don't  see  how  he  can  escape.' 
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"  *  Information  given  very  positively  says  Aguinaldo  has  a 
force  of  1,700  men  with  him  in  Abra.  ...  I  need  additional 
cavalry  force,  as  it  may  be  able  to  get  here  in  the  shortest 
time.  Infantry  could  be  landed  by  boat  at  Darigayos,  4  miles 
south  of  this  point.  ...  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Aguinaldo*s 
force  is  overestimated,  but  I  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  any  of  my  men  at  the  last  moment,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  If  this  note  reaches  General  Wheaton,  I  urgently 
request  any  assistance  he  may  be  able  to  give  me.  I  also 
request  that  this  despatch  be  rushed  forward  to  General 
Lawton.  .  .  .' 

**On  the  2Sth  Swigert  examined  country  around  Namaspa- 
can,  Balauang,  and  Bangar.  Sergt.  Aquilino  Vasea,  with  two 
of  his  Macabebes  on  outpost  duty,  attacked  a  party  of  insur- 
gents, killing  I  and  capturing  i,  also  capturing  four  rifles  and 
ammunition. 

"  The  mass  of  the  people  in  this  section  showed  the  strong- 
est demonstration  of  friendship  and  welcome  to  us.  They 
had  been  robbed  by  the  insurgent  commanders,  and  many  of 
them  feared  that  they  would  be  robbed  of  what  they  had  left 
by  our  troops.  I  sent  back  to  the  agent  of  the  tobacco  com- 
pany, Don  Benito  Reynoldo,  at  San  Fernando,  and  borrowed 
$2,500  on  my  personal  security,  in  order  that  cash  might  be 
paid  for  all  supplies  needed. 

**  It  was  learned  here  that  Aguinaldo  had  been  at  Nagui- 
liang  on  his  way  to  Benguet,  but  had  changed  his  plan  of 
escape  in  deference  to  the  demands  of  his  new  provincial 
reenforcements.  He  then  took  a  trail  leading  into  Balauang, 
thence  through  Namacpacan  and  north  on  the  coast  road, 
intending  to  go  to  the  province  of  Abra  by  way  of  Vigan. 

"Tinio,  with  a  retarding  force  of  600,  was  occupying  and 
repairing  trenches  at  Tagudin.  A  leading  intelligent  man  of 
this  community  estimated  the  total  forces  with  Aguinaldo, 
Tinio,  Pilar,  and  Concepcion  at  1,700,  with  500  men  more 
under  Natividad  in  the  Province  of  Abra.  I  thought  at  first 
that  these  numbers  were  exaggerated,  but  later  on  became 
fully  satisfied  they  were  not. 
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**Aguinaldo  and  Tinio  had  separated  at  Candon,  the 
former  going  by  mountain  trail  southeast  to  Lepanto,  leav- 
ing Pilar  to  fortify  and  hold  the  mountain  pass  in  his  rear, 
near  Angaqui.  A  captured  letter  showed  Aguinaldo  in 
Angaqui  the  28th,  intending  to  go  to  Cervantes  on  the  29th, 
Tinio  was  going  north  to  San  Quintin  to  hold  the  Abra 
canyon  against  force  moving  up  from  Vigan. 

^*  The  Abra  has  its  source  in  central  Lepanto,  and  thence 
flows  almost  due  north  to  the  centre  of  Abra,  then  a  little 
south  of  west  to  Vigan.  The  range  of  mountains  between 
this  valley  and  the  west  coast  valley  can  be  crossed  by  only 
two  difficult  trails  leading  through  strongly  fortified  passes. 
Pilar  occupied  one  of  these  passes  in  the  rear  of  Aguinaldo, 
and  Tinio  with  a  strong  force  occupied  the  other.  Tinio's 
continual  demonstrations  in  our  front  made  it  evident  that 
his  object  was  to  lead  us  away  from  following  Aguinaldo. 
Counter  demonstrations  were  made  against  Tinio  by  the 
cavalry. 

**  On  the  30th  March  was  sent  on  Aguinaldo's  trail,  with 
the  assurance  that  I  would  protect  his  rear  against  Tinio." 


D.    HAJOR    riARCH'S    ACCOUNT. 

Major  March  reports  his  encounter  with  Pilar's  forces  in 
the  Tila  Pass  as  follows  :  * 

"Tila  Pass  is  4,440  feet  high  and  the  rise  is  extremely 
rapid.  The  trail  winds  up  the  Tila  Mountains  in  a  sharp  zig- 
zag. The  enemy  had  constructed  a  stone  barricade  across 
the  trail  at  a  point  where  it  commanded  the  turns  of  the 
zigzag  for  a  considerable  distance.  This  barricade  was  loop 
holed  for  infantry  fire  and  afforded  head  cover  for  the  insur- 
gents. On  passing  on  beyond  Lingey  the  advance  was 
checked  by  a  heavy  fire  from  this  barricade,  which  killed  and 
wounded  several  men,  without  having  its  position  revealed.     I 

*  Report  of  Lieutenant- General  Commanding  the  Army,  1900,  Part  4,  page  331. 
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brought  up  the  remainder  of  the  command  at  double  time, 
losing  two  men  wounded  during  the  run  up.  On  arriving  at 
the  point,  I  located  the  insurgents'  position  with  my  glasses 
—  their  fire  being  entirely  Mauser  and  smokeless  powder  — 
by  the  presence  of  the  insurgent  officer  who  showed  himself 
freely  and  directed  the  fire.  On  pushing  forward,  the 
number  of  my  men  who  were  hit  increased  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  evident  that  the  position  could  not  be  taken  by  a  front 
attack,  when  the  trail  only  allowed  the  men  to  pass  one  at  a 
time.  On  the  left  of  the  barricade  was  a  gorge  several 
hundred  feet  deep.  On  its  right,  as  we  faced  it,  was  a  pre- 
cipitous mountain  which  rose  1,500  feet  above  the  trail. 
Across  the  gorge  and  to  the  left  front  of  the  barricade  was  a 
hill,  which,  while  it  did  not  permit  of  flank  fire  into  the  barri- 
cade, commanded  the  trail  in  its  rear,  and  this  point  I 
occupied  with  ten  sharpshooters  in  command  of  Sergeant- 
Major  McDougall.  He  lost  one  man  wounded  in  getting  to 
the  top,  and  when  there  rendered  most  effective  assistance. 
I  then  ordered  Lieutenant  Tompkins  to  take  his  company 
(H)  and  proceeding  back  on  the  trail  to  ascend  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  under  cover  of  a  slight  ridge  which  struck  the 
face  of  the  mountain  about  150  feet  from  the  summit.  From 
there  he  had  a  straight-up  climb  to  the  top,  where  the  men 
pulled  themselves  up  by  twigs  and  by  hand.  The  ascent 
took  two  hours,  during  which  the  enemy  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant and  accurate  fire,  which  they  varied  by  rolling  down 
stones  on  our  heads.  When  Tompkins*  men  appeared  upon 
the  crest  of  the  hills  over  their  heads,  he  had  the  command 
of  the  two  other  trenches  which  were  constructed  in  rear  of 
the  barricade,  I  have  described,  around  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
trail,  and  which  were  also  held  by  the  insurgents.  He  opened 
fire  upon  them  and  I  charged  the  first  barricade  at  the  same 
time,  and  rushed  the  enemy  over  the  hill.  We  found  eight 
dead  bodies  on  the  trail,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  at  the 
edge  of  the  gorge  were  broken  and  blood-stained  where  dead 
or  wounded  men  fell  through.  Among  the  dead  bodies  was 
that  of  Gregorio  del  Pilar,  the  general  commanding  insurgent 
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forces.  I  have  in  rriy  possession  his  shoulder  straps ;  French 
field  glasses,  which  gave  the  range  of  objects ;  official  and 
private  papers,  and  a  mass  of  means  of  identification.  He 
was  also  recognized  personally  by  Mr.  McCutcheon  and  Mr. 
Keene,  two  newspaper  correspondents  who  had  met  him 
before.  The  insurgents'  report  of  their  loss  in  this  fight  is 
52,  given  to  me  after  I  reached  Cervantes.  My  loss  was  2 
killed  and  9  wounded.  I  reached  the  summit  at  4.30  p.  m. 
and  camped  there  for  the  night,  finding  at  that  point  a  large 
amount  of  rice,  lard,  etc.,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
insurgents  and  on  which  I  subsisted  my  troops.  In  this 
engagement  I  also  captured  several  Mausers  and  a  large 
quantity  of  Mauser  ammunition. 

**         ******* 

*'  At  Cervantes  I  learned  that  the  force  at  Tila  Pass  was  a 
picked  force  from  Aguinaldo's  body  guard,  and  that  it  was 
wiped  out  of  existence.  Aguinaldo  with  his  wife  and  two 
other  women  and  a  handful  of  men  were  living  in  a  convent 
at  Cervantes,  perfectly  secure  in  his  belief  that  Tila  Pass  was 
an  impregnable  position.  It  was  the  insurgents'  Thermopylae. 
Upon  learning  of  the  death  of  Pilar,  which  news  was  brought 
in  by  runners  across  the  hills  at  5  p.  m.  of  the  same  day, 
Aguinaldo  hastily  gathered  together  his  effects,  and  with  two 
of  his  women  on  horseback  and  his  wife  in  a  litter  carried  by 
Igorrotes,  left  the  town  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.  I  arrived  the 
evening  of  the  3d  and  spent  the  4th  in  resting  the  men  and 
sifting  evidence  of  his  whereabouts.  All  large  numbers  of 
Spanish  prisoners  were  abandoned  in  his  flight,  and  from  their 
tales  and  those  of  natives,  I  located  him  as  passing  through 
Cayan  at  2  o'clock  A.  m.  3d  instant.  I  set  out  at  6  a.  m. 
on  the  5th  for  Cayan,  with  a  picked  force  of  100  officers  and 
men  who  were  the  least  exhausted  by  their  long  march  and  the 
fighting.  The  road  begins  immediately  to  ascend  and  goes 
straight  up  until  a  height  of  9,000  feet  is  reached. 

**Upon  arriving  at  Cayan  I  was-met  by  two  staff  officers 
of  Gen.  Venancio  Concepcion,  Aguinaldo's  chief  of  staff,  with 
a  letter  proposing  an  interview,  with  the  suspension  of  hos- 
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tilities  in  view.  I  told  his  officers  that  there  could  be  no 
suspension  of  hostilities,  but  that  if  the  general  and  his  staff 
wanted  to  come  in  and  surrender  I  would  guarantee  them 
good  treatment  and  would  consent  to  their  proposed  inter- 
view at  3  P.  M.  He  came  in  and  surrendered  and  was  sent 
to  Cervantes  under  charge  of  a  guard.  A  number  of.  the 
men  were  now  exhausted  by  the  climb  to  Cayan,  so  I  weeded 
out  the  command  again  and  set  out  after  Aguinaldo  with  86 
men.  All  this  time  I  had  been  living  on  the  country,  pay- 
ing or  giving  receipt  for  what  I  took.  I  now  got  into  a 
country  which  produces  very  little  besides  yams,  and  in 
which  the  marching  was  extremely  severe.  However,  I 
pushed  on  to  Baguen,  near  Bontoc,  where  I  found  natives 
hostile  to  Aguinaldo,  and  learned  that  he,  had  gone  on  through 
the  town  of  Bontoc  to  Tuluben,  evidently  making  for  Ban- 
aueg  and  the  road  to  Bayambang,  three  days  before.  He 
was  gaining  on  me  with  fresh  ponies  and  bearers  and  with 
his  party  unencumbered.  I  therefore  rounded  up  the  Span- 
ish prisoners  throughout  the  region  and  returned  to  Cer- 
vantes.*' 


B.    HR.    HcCUTCHEON'S    ACCOUNT. 

Mr.  John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  newspaper  correspondent 
referred  to  above,  has  been  so  strongly  indorsed  as  a  trust- 
worthy witness,*  that  it  seems  proper  to  include  his  writings 
among  the  ** authentic  publications"  from  which  this  series  of 
pamphlets  are  compiled.  He  wrote  a  stirring  account  of  the 
fight  at  Tila  Pass  and  the  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo  (originally 
published  in  the  Chicago  Record  and  since  republished  by 

*  The  following  letter  to  one  of  the  editors  from  the  well-known  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  John  F.  Bass,  gives  some  idea  of  Mr.  McCutcheon's  standing  among  his 
fellow  workers : 

"  I  consider  Mr.  McCutcheon  one  of  the  most  impartial  and  reliable  newspaper 
men  that  1  have  ever  met.  He  is  unprejudiced  and  I  strongly  recommend  his 
work  as  absolutely  trustworthy,  sane  and  not  in  the  least  hysterical.  You  could 
not  do  better  than  quote  him.  I  know  of  no  other  man  of  whom  I  could  say  as 
much." 
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the  Record  in  pamphlet  form)  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing dramatic  incident :  * 

"Gen.  Gregorio  del  Pilar  was  the  last  man  to  fall.  He 
was  striving  to  escape  up  the  trail  and  had  already  received 
a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  A  native  was  holding  his  horse 
for  him  and  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  mount  a  Krag-Jor- 
gensen  bullet  caught  him  in  the  neck,  and  passing  through 
came  out  just  below  his  mouth.  The  men  of  Company  E, 
rushing  up  the  trail,  caught  the  native,  who  was  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  papers  which  the  general  had  in  his  pockets, 
and  a  moment  later  captured  the  horse. 

*'  At  that  time  no  one  knew  who  the  dead  man  was,  but 
from  his  uniform  and  insignia  they  judged  that  he  was  an 
officer  of  high  rank.  The  souvenir  fiend  was  at  once  at  work 
and  the  body  was  stripped  of  everything  of  value  from  the 
diamond  ring  to  the  boots.  A  pair  of  handsome  field  glasses 
with  an  attachment  which  determined  the  ranges  for  the 
riflemen  was  turned  over  to  Captain  Jenkinson  by  one  of  the 
men.  ■  Three  little  gold  lockets  hung  around  his  neck,  one 
with  an  enamel  representation  of  a  saint  on  it,  another  a 
purely  ornamental  one,  and  the  last  a  small  Agnus  Dei.  He 
wore  silver  spurs,  shoulder  straps  of  gold  and  a  new  Khaki 
suit  such  as  all  the  higher  Filipino  officers  wear.  He  carried 
no  sword.  In  one  of  his  pockets  was  an  American  ^20  gold 
piece,  which  he  had  shown  me  when  he  was  in  Manila  with  a 
peace  embassy  some  months  before. 

**  The  articles  of  most  importance  and  interest,  however, 
were  documents  which  he  had  in  his  pockets.  Of  these 
there  were  many,  all  of  which  were  turned  over  to  Major 
March.  Some  were  muster  rolls,  some  were  letters  and 
instructions  from  Aguinaldo,  one  was  a  note  from  Aguinaldo 
which  had  been  brought  by  the  native  to  Pilar  during  the 
fight.  When  the  native  was  searched  the  receipt  for  this 
note  was  found,  signed  by  Pilar,  and  tucked  away  in  his  hat. 
Many  letters  were  found,  most  of  them  from  his  sweetheart, 
Dolores  Jose,  who  lived  in  Dagupan.  A  handkerchief  bear- 
ing her  name  was  also  found  in  his  pocket.     One  letter  was 

*  Chicago  Record'' s  Stories  of  Filipino  Warfare,  page  14. 
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found  from  the  president  of  Lingay  and  gave  the  exact 
number  of  soldiers  in  March's  command.  Pilar's  diary, 
which  ran  from  Noveraberjig  on  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
was  of  remarkable  interest,  for  it  detailed  many  things 
regarding  the  wild  flight  of  himself  and  Aguinaldo*s  party 
up  the  coast.  The  last  words  written  in  it  were  pathetic  and 
indicated  something  of  the  noble  character  of  the  man.  The 
passage,  which  was  written  only  a  few  minutes  previously, 
while  the  fight  was  on  and  while  death  even  then  was  before 
him,  said  :  '  I  am  holding  a  difficult  position  against  desper- 
ate odds,  but  I  will  gladly  die  for  my  beloved  country.' 

**  Pilar  alive  and  in  command,  shooting  down  good  Ameri- 
cans, was  one  thing,  but  Pilar  lying  in  that  silent  mountain 
trail,  his  body  half  denuded  of  its  clothes,  and  his  young, 
handsome,  boyish  face  discolored  with  the  blood  which  sat- 
urated his  blouse  and  stained  the  earth,  was  another  thing. 
We  could  not  help  but  feel  admiration  for  his  gallant  fight, 
and  sorrow  for  the  sweetheart  whom  he  left  behind.  The 
diary  was  dedicated  to  the  girl,  and  I  have  since  learned  that 
he  was  to  have  married  her  in  Dagupan  about  two  weeks 
before.  But  the  Americans  came  too  soon.  Instead  of 
wedding  bells  there  sounded  the  bugle  calls  of  the  foe  and  he 
was  hurriedly  ordered  to  accompany  his  chief,  Aguinaldo, 
on  that  hasty  retreat  to  the  mountains.  The  marriage  was 
postponed,  and  he  carried  out  his  orders  by  leaving  for  the 
north. 

**  Pilar  was  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  Filipino  soldier. 
He  was  only  23  years  old,  but  he  had  been  through  the 
whole  campaign  in  his  capacity  as  brigadier-general.  It  was 
he  who  commanded  the  forces  at  Quingua  the  day  that  Col. 
Stotsenberg  was  killed,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  the 
engagement  that  day  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  desper- 
ate that  has  occurred  on  the  island.  He  was  a  handsome 
boy,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  Filipinos  who  were  actuated 
by  honestly  patriotic  motives,  and  who  fought  because  they 
believed  they  were  fighting  in  the  right  and  not  for  personal 
gain  or  ambition. 
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**  When  passing  the  scene  of  the  fight  at  Tilar  Pass  [a  few 
days  later,  when  the  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo  had  been  aban- 
doned], the  prisoners  were  intensely  interested  in  all  the 
details,  and  bared  their  heads  reverently  when  they  rode  by 
the  patch  of  fresh  gravel  that  marked  where  Gen.  Pilar  lay. 

"'Isn't  the  revolution  about  over.?'  I  asked  of  General 
Concepcion. 

**  'Ah,  you  think  it  is,  but  it  is  n't,'  he  replied.  *  You  now 
have  disrupted  the  army  and  scattered  it  far  and  wide.  You 
have  some  of  the  leaders  in  prison  and  your  troops  occupy 
the  whole  northern  country.  But  how  many  rifles  have  you 
captured  ?  On  Feb.  4th,  1899,  we  had  an  army  of  22,000 
men  with  rifles.  We  have  received  niany  more  arms  since 
then.  The  Americans  have  not  captured  3,000  of  these  arms. 
The  rest  are  hidden.  We  have  our  commanders  in  the  very 
districts  occupied  by  your  troops.  The  muster  rolls  are  being 
kept  up  although  the  army  is  now  in  white  clothes  and  is 
peaceably  working  at  their  homes.  When  Aguinaldo  left 
Tarlac  he  advised  his  men  to  return  to  their  homes,  hide  their 
rifles  and  at  a  later  time  be  prepared  to  answer  a  call  to  arms. 
When  you  've  got  the  arms,  then,  and  only  then,  will  the 
revolution  be  over.'"  * 

*  Chicago  /Record's  Stories  of  Filipino  Warfare,  page  27. 
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TAKING   THE  SOUTHERN    ISLANDS,    FEBRUARY    1899 
TO   JULY  31,   1900. 


I. 
OCCUPATION  OF  THE  VISAYAN  ISLANDS. 

South  of  Luzon  lies  a  group  of  islands  called  the  Central 
or  Visayan  Group,  whose  chief  members  are  Panay,  Cebu, 
Negros,  Samar  and  Leyte.  Professor  Worcester  gives  the 
approximate  areas  in  square  miles  of  these  islands  as  follows  : 
Panay,  4600 :  Cebu,  1650  :  Negros,  2300  :  Samar,  5300  :  Leyte, 
3090.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  called  Visayans,  are 
estimated  approximately,  by  the  Schurman  Commission,  at 
2,601,600.     Mr.  John  F.  Bass  says  :* 

'*  So  far  as  the  Filipinos  in  Luzon,  Panay,  Cebu  and  Negros 
are  considered,  —  aside  from  the  wild  tribes  whose  actual 
number  is  very  small,  — they  are  rather  a  homogeneous  race. 
The  Visayans  differ  from  theTagalogs  probably  less  than  the 
Scotch  differ  from  the  English.  The  Ilocano  differs  from  the 
Tagalog,  about  as  much  as  the  Virginian  differs  from  the 
Yankee.  All  the  different  dialects  of  the  islands  have  a  great 
similarity,  a  Visayan  can  learn  Tagalog  by  a  two  months* 
residence  in  Manila.  To  the  casual  observer  the  difference 
between  the  Tagalog  and  Visayan  races  is  hardly  noticeable. 
They  have  the  same  color,  the  same  build,  similar  habits, 
customs,  live  in  houses  of  the  same  structure,  and  their 
method  of  thought  is  the  same.  Of  course  the  Tagalog  is 
the  most  energetic,  war-like,  and  cunning  of  the  lot.  The 
hatred  of  the  Visayans  for  the  Tagalogs  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  co-operating  with  the  Tagalogs  in  the  central 

*  See  Pamphlet  III.     Insurgent  Government,  page  80. 
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government  of  Luzon.  This  co-operation  of  the  southern 
islands  was  not  due  to  force,  for  only  a  few  Tagalogs  went  to 
the  southern  islands.'* 

During  the  closing  months  of  1898,  when  trouble  was 
plainly  brewing  in  Luzon,  it  was  believed  by  the  United 
States  authorities  that  the  Southern  islands  would  offer  little 
or  no  opposition  to  our  rule,  bi|t  this  supposition  proved  in- 
correct. The  occupation  of  these  islands  was  slow,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  native  resistance,  never  very  threatening  yet 
persistently  maintained,  could  not  be  put  down  by  the  small 
United  States  force  which  was  all  that  could  be  spared  from 
Luzon  operations. 

Brigadier  General  Hughes,  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Visayans,  gives  in  his  report  of  August  15,1900,* 
the  following  list  of  casualties  from  June  1899  to  June  1900: 

Enemy's  Loss. 

*' Killed ,         .801 

**  Wounded 38 

"Captured 100 

Our  Loss. 

'^Killed     . 40 

**  Drowned         .         .         .         .         .         .         .3 

**  Wounded         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     72 " 

*  Page  36.  (Given  in  Appendix  to  MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  Vol.  I.) 
General  MacArthur's  Report  of  October  i,  1900,  to  which  references  are  made 
in  the  course  of  this  pamphlet,  has  not  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Through  the  courtesy  of  a  friend,  the  editors  have  been 
allowed  the  use  of  one  of  the  few  copies  printed  in  Manila,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
service.  This  Manila  copy  prints  the  sub-report  as  appendices  to  Volume  I.  of 
MacArthur's  general  statement,  numbering  the  first  page  of  each  sub-report  i,  the 
second  page  2,  etc.  As  a  result  of  this  method,  there  are  21  pages  numbered  i, 
2,  etc.,  and  reference  must  necessarily  be  confusing.  It  is  possible  that  the 
W^ashington  copy  when  it  appears  will  adopt  a  different  method  of  page  num- 
bering, but  it  is  believed  that  readers  will  be  able  to  use  the  references  in  this 
pamphlet,  as  in  each  case,  the  name  of  the  sub-report  is  added  to  the  page 
reference. 
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1.    Panay. 


The  bombardment  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Iloilo,  Island 
of  Panay,  and  chief  city  of  the  Visayan  group,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  pamphlet  (Iloilo  ;  An  incident  of  Janu- 
ary, 1899).  Except  for  Iloilo  and  the  surrounding  villages, 
the  Island  of  Panay  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
until  October,  1899,  when  the  increased  number  of  troops  in 
Luzon  enabled  General  Otis  to  send  re-inforcements  to  Panay. 
With  this  added  force  the  island  was  patrolled.  The  insur- 
gents, repulsed  at  every  point,  retired  to  the  mountains  and 
temporary  quiet  was  established  there.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  large  enough  force  to  occupy  the  island,  and  the  terri- 
tory not  actually  held  by  our  troops  fell  back  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents  who,  after  our  patrolling  troops 
had  returned  to  the  garrisoned  towns,  came  back  from  the 
mountains  and  continued  to  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

''This  character  of  warfare,"  says  General  Otis,*  writing  in 
May,  1900,  "  will  doubtless  continue  for  some  time.  The 
Spaniards  never  held  Panay  in  subjection.'* 

Brigadier-General  Hughes  writes  in  his  report  of  August 
IS,  1900:! 

*'  In  Panay  all  the  important  towns  on  the  coast  are  occu- 
pied by  our  troops,  and  the  two  great  rice-producing  valleys, 
Iloilo  and  Panay,  are  fairly  protected.  The  thirty  companies 
on  the  island  occupy  as  many  towns.  There  are  about  1200 
rifles  still  in  the  hands  of  organizations  operating  against  us. 
A  small  per  cent  of  them  are  organized  bands  of  robbers, 
but  there  are  possibly  one  thousand  rifles  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  organized  insurgents. 

[Details  of  location  of  insurgents,  etc.] 

''These  commands  live  in  small  barrios  in  detachments, 
and  go  about  in  the  usual  Sinimay  dress,  and  as  the  people 

*  Otis  Report  for  May,  1900,  page  414. 

t  Report  of  Brig.-Gen.  Hughes,  for  1900,  page  37.  (Given  in  the  Appendix 
to  Mac  Arthur's  Report  for  1900,  Vol.  I.) 
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of  the  island  are  a  unit  against  us,  no  case  of  betrayal  has 
yet  occurred.  On  the  question  at  issue  no  Judas  has  been 
found  in  the  million  of  people/* 


2.    Cebu. 

Early  in  February  certain  inhabitants  of  Cebu  appealed 
through  General  Miller  (in  command  at  Iloilo),  to  the  United 
States  authorities,  saying  that  they  could  not  maintain  a 
successful,  independent  government  and  therefore  wished 
the  United  States  to  assume  control.     General  Otis  says :  * 

*'  After  the  capture  of  Iloilo  the  navy  visited  the  city  of 
Cebu  and  took  quiet  possession  of  the  place  —  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  force  assuming  direction  of  the 
business  of  the  captain  of  the  port  and  collector  of  customs 
and  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  the  more  prominent 
citizens  to  permit  them  to  conduct  their  own  internal  affairs. 
This  was  reported  to  me  with  the  request  that  troops  be  sent 
to  that  point  to  assist  the  small  navy  force  there  in  case  of 
necessity.'* 

Later  in  the  month  the  insurgent  authorities  filed  the  fol- 
lowing protest :  f 

"  In  view  of  the  verbal  intimation  made  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Petrel,  of  the  U.  S.  Squadron,  to 
this  government,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  garrison 
and  city  of  Cebu,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  hoisting  of  the 
American  flag  in  the  peremptory  term  of  fourteen  hours,  the 
assembled  magna,  convoked  for  its  consideration,  and  the 
members  of  which  are  representative  of  all  the  vital  forces  of 
the  country,  agreed  unanimously  to  accede  to  said  demand 
in  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  forces  ;  but  with- 
out omitting  to  point  out  that  neither  the  government  of  this 
province  nor  any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  have  the  power 
to  conclude  decisive  acts  prohibited  by  the  honorable  presi- 

*  Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  122. 

t  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  148. 
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dent  of  the  Filipino  republic,  Senor  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  our 
legitimate  ruler,  recognized  as  such  in  virtue  of  his  indisout- 
able  capabilities  of  just  government  and  illustrious  general- 
ship and  universal  suffrage. 

"  Sad  and  painful  is  the  situation  of  this  city,  without 
means  of  defense  and  obliged  to  act  contrary  to  its  own  con- 
victions :  in  view  of  which  it  declares  before  the  whole  world 
that  the  occupation  of  this  town  is  not  based  on  any  of  the 
laws  which  form  the  code  of  civilized  nations,  which  could 
hardly  expect  to  behold  such  scenes  at  the  end  of  a  century 
called  the  enlightened  one. 

''  We  are  told  of  conquests,  of  protectorates,  of  cessions 
made  by  the  Spaniards  :  as  if  the  Archipelago,  and  especially 
our  souls,  were  merchandise  subject  to  barter,  when  a  single 
one  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  worlds  of  that  metal  called 
vile,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  it  fascinates  as  the  eyes  of  a 
serpent. 

'*  But  be  that  as  it  may,  of  all  this  the  commanding  officer 
must  treat  as  already  stated,  with  Senor  Aguinaldo,  without 
whose  acquiescence  the  act  which  is  demanded  from  this 
government  cannot  be  legal. 

**  A  copy  of  this  manifesto  will  be  given  to  each  of  the  con- 
sular agents  established  in  this  city,  the  greatest  possible 
publicity  will  be  given  it,  and  we  shall  communicate  with 
Aguinaldo,  remitting  him  a  copy  of  this  document. 

"Given  in  Cebu,  the  22d  of  February,  1899. 

'*  Louiz  Flores, 
**  The  Coinmander  in  Chief!' 

The  following  month  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamer  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  the  Island 
of  Cebu.  Up  to  that  time  the  native  citizens  had  looked 
after  their  own  local  interests,  the  United  States  navy  officers 
attending  to  harbor  and  customs  affairs.  When  Colonel 
Hamer  assumed  command  no  armed  opposition  was  offered. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  professed  to  be  pleased  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Americans. 
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"  Shortly  thereafter"  says  General  Otis,*  "  the  dissensions 
between  the  friendly-disposed  and  the  hostile-intentioned 
natives  became  bitter  and  culminated  in  the  assassination  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  simply  because  he  advo- 
cated United  States  protection,  and  attempts  were  made 
upon  the  lives  of  a  number  of  others  who  favored  United 
States  occupation.  The  towns  within  a  short  radius  of  dis- 
tance began  to  show  the  first  war  paint  of  rebellion,  and  the 
mountain  peaks  behind  Cebu  exhibited  preparations  for 
defense,  or  possibly  attack,  in  newly  constructed  rifle  in- 
trenchments.  Contraband  trade  along  the  coast  of  the 
island  was  active  and  gave  small  gunboats  manned  by  the 
natives  considerable  exciting  occupation.  Colonel  Hamer 
called  for  additional  force,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Tennessee 
regiment  was  sent  him  from  Iloilo.  Shortly  before  incur- 
sions into  the  interior  were  made  by  detached  companies  of 
the  Twenty-third  Infantry,  at  first  without  encountering 
much  opposition,  but  afterwards  by  very  decided  opposition. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  rebellion  was  growing  stronger  each 
succeeding  day,  and  that  increased  force  would  be  required 
to  cope  with  it.  The  Cebu  people  possess  great  numbers  of 
small  sailing  crafts,  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  con- 
duct trade  between  their  own  and  neighboring  islands. 
With  these  they  skirted  other  coasts  and  robbed  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  impoverished  and  reduced  to  hunger  the  natives 
of  the  island  of  Bohol,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Tagalos  and 
other  emissaries  introduced  arms  and  ammunition  among 
their  own  people/' 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Colonel  Hamer  wrote,!  '*  O'^^'  present 
occupancy  includes  only  the  town  of  Cebu."  He  said  further, 
*'  after  carefully  looking  over  the  ground  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  perfect  our  occupa- 
tion of  the  Island.  We  can  accomplish  it  now  with  the  dis- 
play of  force  and  in  my  opinion  without  the  loss  of  a  man." 

*  Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  128. 
t  Ibid.,  page  129. 
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But,  says  General  Otis,*  "  there  were  no  troops  available, 
for  Luzon  demanded  every  armed  man.  We  permitted  Cebu 
to  drift  and  foment  opposition,  careful  to  hold  securely  its 
principal  city,  an  important  trading  point  and  one  of  the  open 
ports  of  the  Philippines." 

In  June  more  troops  were  sent  to  Cebu  and  Colonel  Hamer 
says.t  **  It  was  considered  desirable  and  practicable  to  extend 
our  occupation  to  other  parts  of  the  island."  The  instruc- 
tions to  be  followed  in  occupying  towns  Colonel  Hamer  gives 
as  follows:  J 

"  Take  down  and  keep  down  the  insurgent  flag  wherever 
found;  respect  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  ;  treat  the  inhabitants  thereof  with  equal  and 
exact  justice,  at  all  times  tempered  with  kindness,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  friendly  relations  between  the  people  of  this 
island  and  the  United  States  ;  set  a  good  example  for  the 
natives  by  enforcing  strict  discipline  in  your  own  command  ; 
preserve  law  and  order  (but  in  so  doing  avoid  bloodshed  or 
trouble  of  any  kind)  if  possible ;  and  meet  such  other  and 
future  emergencies  as  may  unexpectedly  arise  (and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  and,  therefore,  cover  by  specific  orders) 
by  the  exercise  of  that  God-given  intelligence  that  an  officer 
is  presumed  to  possess  as  a  prerequisite  to  holding  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Army  of  the  United  States." 

The  first  town  to  be  occupied,  San  Nicolas,  was  taken  June 
i6  "  without  trouble  or  disagreeable  incidents  of  any  kind," 
the  Presidente  *'  expressing  the  pleasure  and  security  our 
occupation  would  give  the  people  of  his  town."  But  the  next 
day  Colonel  Hamer  received  the  following  communication 
from  this  **  self-same  president  "  :  § 

'*  The  president  of  this  town  of  San  Nicolas,  representing 
all  its  junta  popular  and  neighborhood,  whose  opinion, 
expressed  in  a  mass   meeting  held  to-day,  protests    to    the 

*  Otis  report  for  1899,  P^g^  ^29. 

t  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  147. 

t  Ibid. 

§  Ibid.,  page  148. 
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troops  of  occupation  and  before  the  civilized  world  against  the 
act  taking  place  to-day  —  of  said  army  placing  its  flag  on  the 
tribunal  of  this  town  —  which  (act)  is  coupled  in  no  wise  with 
those  boastings  of  civilization  in  this  century,  called  the 
enlightened  one.  Then,  according  to  the  protest  on  the 
occupation  of  the  place  and  the  city  of  Cebu  before  the  inti- 
mation made  by  the  commander  of  the  gunboat  Petrel,  of  his 
nation,  on  the  22nd.  of  February  last,  and  by  lack  of  elements 
of  resistance  only  there  was  understood  in  said  delivery  the 
boundary  of  the  city,  pending  the  events  in  Manila,  where 
resides  Senor  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  only  chief  of  state  (recog- 
nized ?)  in  this  archipelago,  to  whose  dispositions  in  everything 
these  inhabitants  give  heed.  If  the  necessity  of  lodging  is 
that  which  has-  obliged  said  forces  to  occupy  this  town,  as 
their  commander  has  intimated  to  the  undersigned  president, 
this  town,  obeying  the  hospitable  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants, 
gives  up  its  dwellings,  but  there  being  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
ground  occupied  and  given  as  a  principle  they  (the  forces) 
cannot  fly  thereon  the  flag  of  their  nation ;  whereby  it  pro- 
tests against  said  act,  contrary  to  international  right,  against 
the  integrity  of  the  territory. 

*'  Santiago  Ferraris. 
"San  Nicolas,  June  16,  1899. 
(**  Seal  of  junta  popular.) 

Just  how  much  or  how  little  this  protest  meant  it  is  difficult 
to  know  for  Colonel  Hamer  says  :  * 

*'  The  day  following  the  receipt  of  this  communication  the 
President  and  his  minister  of  justice  called  to  advise  me  that 
the  protest  was  filed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pacifying  a  small 
and  lawless  element  of  the  people  of  the  Island,  who  are 
opposed  to  American  occupation,  but  whom  they  feared 
would  assassinate  them  (the  junta  popular)  in  case  they  did 
not  thus  openly  protest  ;  but  that,  in  fact,  the  better  element 
of  the  town  and  island  were  glad  of  our  occupation  and  the 
security  it  guaranteed  the  people  in  the  town,  and  that  they 

*  Senate  Document  208,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  148. 
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were  delegated  by  the  better  citizens  of  their  community  to 
supplement  the  protest  filed  with  these  assurances." 

In  the  early  fall  Cebu  was  patrolled  by  the  United  States 
troops  sent  from  Panay  and  the  insurgents  driven  into  the 
mountains.  In  December,  1899,  and  March,  1900,  the  insur- 
gents assembled,  intrenching  themselves  for  resistance,  but 
in  each  case  they  were  promptly  dispersed.  During  the 
summer  of  1900  the  following  protests  were  entered  by 
various  towns  of  Cebu  : 


A,* 

"  Protest. 

**The  undersigned,  members  of  the  popular  junta  (muni- 
cipal council)  of  Danao,  of  this  province,  declared  that  they 
objected  to  taking  the  required  oath  of  allegiance  to  America. 
They  state  that  for  objecting  to  this  they  were  thrown  into 
prison  and  were  obliged  to  work  in  an  objectionable  and 
mortifying  way  from  the  9th.  day  of  August  to  the  25th.  of 
September.  That  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  at  first 
because  it  was  contrary  to  their  inner  belief,  and  thus  perjury. 
But  after  great  suffering  and  ill  treatment  they  were  obliged 
to  take  the  oath  under  duress.  They  do  not  desire  to  take 
the  oath,  because  they  do  not  desire  to  undergo  the  same 
treatment  as  their  mayor,  Senor  Victorino  Buot,  and  the  dele- 
gate of  justice,  Felix  Batucan,  who,  having  refused  to  sign, 
were  taken  from  prison  and  sent  to  the  capital  of  this  island 
as  prisoners. 

**  Therefore  since  the  undersigned  were  forced  to  take  the 
oath,  they  protest  against  the  forces  employed  to  compel 
them  to  do  so  and  declare  that  they  foreswear  that  oath, 
which  was  against  their  will  and  honest  convictions. 

**They  protest  against  these  acts  of  violence,  which  they 
declare  is  contrary  to  all  honor  and  right.  They  also  affirm 
that  they  were  compelled  to  leave   their  town   to  avoid  the 

*  Congressional  Record,  56th  Cong.,  2d  Sess,,  page  3491. 
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acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  soldiers  under  a  despotic 

American  captain  stationed  in  that  town. 

"They  sign  this  document  of  protest  in  order  to  make  the 

facts  known. 

**  Done  in  the  town  of  Danao,  September  25,  1900. 

*'VicTORiNo  Toledo, 
**Gregorio  Ramon, 
"  Pascual  Fiangco, 
*'Demetrio  Durando, 
"Tuan  Almendras, 
**  Catalino  Buot, 

"AUGUSTIN    FiTO, 

**Jose  Lando." 

*'The  undersigned  councilmen  and  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Danos,  in  the  province  of  Cebu,  assembled  in  extra  session 
in  the  town  hall  on  July  29,  1900.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Senor  Victorino  Buot,  who  took  the  floor  and 
spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

"That  we  have  reliable  information  that  the  American 
authorities  intend  to  establish  a  new  municipal  regime  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  province  of  Cebu  until  the  United  States 
Congress  decides  upon  a  definite  Philippine  policy.  In  the 
organization  of  this  new  regime  the  townspeople  would 
be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  America, 
thus  forswearing  their  previous  oath  of  allegiance  made  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Filipino  republican  consti- 
tution. This  last  oath,  that  to  the  Filipino  constitution,  was 
a  solemn  act,  in  which  God  was  invoked  as  a  witness  :  it 
became  thus  sacred.  To  break  it  would  be  criminal,  espe- 
cially since  the  oath  expressed  their  real  sentiments.  Anyone 
could  not  conscientiously  forswear  it  to  take  anew  a  directly 
opposite  oath,  as  if  it  were  an  article  of  merchandise  easy  to 
exchange. 

*  Congressional  Record,  56th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  page  3492. 
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*'  The  mayor  brought  these  facts  before  the  assembled  body 
in  order  that  they  might  resolve  upon  a  course  that  would  be 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Filipino  people.  The  concurrents, 
after  deliberation,  in  order  to  be  united  in  their  stand,  reached 
an  agreement  as  follows : 

"(i)  That  we  agree  entirely  with  the  mayor's  aforestated 
talk,  and  state  that  if  we  appear  to  be  in  agreement  with  the 
American  authorities  it  is  because  we  are  doing  so  under 
duress. 

*'  (2)  That  our  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Filipino  constitu- 
tion was  spontaneous  and  reflected  our  real  sentiments :  so, 
therefore,  we  cannot  take  any  other  oath  as  against  our 
previous  one. 

*'(3)  That  as  peaceful  citizens  we  oppose  all  violence  and 
bloodshed  :  we  submit,  but  protesting  with  all  the  strength  of 
our  souls  against  the  enforced  oath,  and  state  that  it  is  against 
our  will  and  honest  convictions,  and  one  which  our  conscience 
repels.     An  oath  under  duress  is  valueless. 

**  (4)  That  since  we,  as  peaceful  people,  are  opposed  to  all 
bloodshed,  we  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  American  authorities  : 
but  it  is  against  our  will.  The  council  is  in  session,  but 
only  in  appearance,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  our 
constitutents. 

'*  {5)  That  in  our  hearts  we  recognize  only  the  Filipino 
constitution  and  the  Filipino  authorities  elected  by  the  people. 
We  declare  that  we  are  opposed  to  all  other  leaders  save 
Filipinos,  who  are  striving  for  the  best  interests  of  their 
people.  These  authorities  are  Gen.  Arcadio  Maxilon,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Cebu  forces,  and  Gen.  Juan  Olimaco, 
second  in  command  and  chief  of  staff.  Up  to  this  time  we 
have  recognized  them.  Now  we  make  this  recognition  in 
express  terms  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences 
and  the  observance  of  our  oath. 

**  (6)  That  under  the  duress  of  the  Americans  we  will  main- 
tain the  best  order  under  the  present  circumstances,  that  of 
passive  resistance  :  we  will  continue  to  recognize  that  national 
Filipino  government  at  heart. 
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"  After  debate  and  the  ratification  of  these  resolutions  the 
session  adjourned,  and  the  councilmen  and  citizens  signed 
them  in  the  name  of  their  constituents,  and  the  delegate  of 
justice,  acting  as  secretary  pro  tempore y  certified  them." 


"  (Translation  from  the  Spanish  of  the  following  docu- 
ments, describing  practically  identical  procedure  in  three 
towns  of  the  island  of  Cebu.) 

'*  Protest. 

**  In  the  town  of  Pilar,  dated  July  20,  1900. 

*'  The  undersigned  citizens  and  councilmen  of  this  town, 
assembled   in    the    city    hall,    called    there  by    the  Mayor, 

Senor .     The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order, 

he  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

"  (i)  We  desire  the  blessings  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
obtained  in  liberty,  and  therefore  desire  the  political  and  ter- 
ritorial independence  of  their  country. 

**  (2)  We  desire  peace,  order  and  tranquility,  which  are 
the  fundamental  principles  of  prosperity,  and  for  this  reason 
do  not  accept  the  implantation  of  the  new  municipal  regime, 
which  would  not  be  in  accord  with  our  wishes.  We  are 
forced  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  is  most  repulsive, 
not  knowing  the  form  of  government  to  be  granted  them  by 
Congress.  Such  an  oath  might  be  to  give  an  allegiance  to  a 
most  unstable  government,  one  that  would  cause  much  dis- 
cord, one  in  which  peace,  order  and  tranquility  would  be  a 
failure. 

"  (3)  We  are  desirous  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities  and  of 
a  re-establishment  of  peace,  order  and  tranquility,  but  by 
honorable  means.  We  want  a  civil  government  exclusively 
managed  by  Filipinos,  in  order  that  they  could  discuss  gov- 
ernmental questions  and  exercise  individual  rights. 

*  Congressional  Record,  56th  Cong.,  2d  Bess.,  page  3492. 
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**  After  discussion  and  ratification  the  councilmen  and  citi- 
zens signed  a  paper  stating  their  views,  which  the  delegates 
of  justice,  the  secretary /r(?  tempore  certified/' 

*'  (Translation  in  English  of  the  following  document,  describ- 
ing practically  the  identical  procedure  in  the  island  of  Cebu 
in  23  towns.) 

**  On  July  5,  1900,  the  members  of  the  municipal  council 
and  the  prominent  citizens  who  represented  the  best  interests 
of  the  town  in  the  different  branches  of  production  and  capi- 
tal, assembled  in  the  city  hall  of  the  town  of  Carmen,  in  the 
province  of  Cebu.  These  were  called  together  by  the  Mayor, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  townspeople  on  important 
affairs.  It  was  called  together  by  the  mayor  (jefe  local) 
Senor  Victoriano  Buot,  who  declared  the  session  open  and 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

**  It  was  to  give  an  answer  to  the  wishes  of  the  American 
military  governor  of  this  province,  who,  in  an  address  to  the 
mayors,  invited  the  people  of  Cebu  to  state  their  opinions 
concerning  the  establishment  of  the  new  municipal  regime. 
He  (the  military  governor)  also  invited  the  people  to  express 
their  desires  in  order  to  lay  them  before  the  American  civil 
commission  when  they  visited  that  province.  The  mayor, 
therefore,  asked  all  the  councilmen  and  citizens  who  were 
present  to  meditate  over  this  in  order  to  be  united,  for  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  as  affecting  the  future  of  the 
country.  For  this  reason  he  expressed  his  confidence  that 
the  assembled  citizens  would  put  aside  all  prejudices  and  dis- 
honest purposes  in  giving  their  opinions. 

**  The  councilmen  were  well  informed  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and,  after  considerable  deliberation,  reached  an 
agreement  in  their  opinion  and  wishes  which  was  similar  to 
that  of  their  constiutent.  They  expressed  their  views  as 
follows  : 

*  Congressional  Record,  56th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  page  3494. 
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**  I.  That  we  desire  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  for  this 
reason  we  aspire  to  the  territorial  and  political  independence 
of  our  country. 

**  2.  That  we  desire  peace,  order  and  tranquility,  which  are 
the  fundamental  principles  of  prosperity,  and  thus  do  not 
agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  municipal  system  which 
is  not  satisfactory  to  the  people,  for  to  recognize  a  sovereignty 
which  the  conscience  repels  is  repugnant  to  reason,  because 
we  do  not  know  what  the  American  Congress  will  establish. 
If  the  system  of  government  established  should  be  detrimen- 
tal to  our  interests,  if  not  in  harmony  with  our  ideals,  we 
could  not  conscientiously  support  such  a  government,  which 
would  certainly  create  much  discord  and  unhappiness  and 
would  not  bring  permanence,  peace,  order,  and  tranquility. 

**  3.  That  we  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  for  the  bet- 
terment of  affairs,  and  are  willing  to  accept  any  honorable 
form  of  government  within  the  sphere  of  liberty.  We  first 
want  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  an  organization  of  civil 
government,  all  the  offices  of  which,  including  the  judicial 
branches,  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  and  shall  be  Filipinos. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  future  be  determined  in  peace  and 
concord. 

"4.  That  we  are  desirous  of  the  friendship  of  the  Ameri- 
cans whom  we  admire,  because  they  are  a  people  essentially 
democratic  and  besides  have  a  good  system  of  government,^ 
by  which  they  have  obtained  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness. 
That  we  are  desirous  of  having  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  applied  to  the  Filipinos  and  of  having 
the  Constitution  become  the  regulator  of  justice.  That  we 
desire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Americans. 

"The  mayor  having  received  these  opinions,  and  no  more 
questions  remaining  to  be  considered,  adjourned  the  meeting, 
expressing  thanks  to  the  councilmen  aiid  citizens  for  their 
attendance.  Those  present  then  signed  the  paper  and  the 
secretary  certified  it. 
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Documents  similar  to  this  are  received  from  the  towns  of— 


"  Town. 

Date. 

Signatures 

(  I 

)     Balamban, 

June  20, 

18 

(    2) 

Alcantara, 

June  30, 

II 

(  3] 

Ronda,   .         .          .         . 

July   10, 

16 

(  4 

)     Aloguisan, 

•     July  15. 

14 

( s; 

1     Catmon, 

July   20, 

14 

(6) 

Barili, 

July    22, 

36 

(  1) 

Sagad, 

do 

38 

(  8) 

Badran, 

July   24, 

48 

(9) 

Moalboal, 

do 

35 

(10) 

Santa  Rosa,   .         .         .        . 

July    26, 

17 

(") 

Borbon, 

July    28, 

12 

(12) 

Mandaue, 

July    30, 

28 

(13) 

Liloan,            .         .         .         . 

Aug      3, 

52 

(m; 

1     Tabogan, 

do 

39 

(15) 

Tuburan,        .         .         .         . 

Aug     4, 

22 

(i6) 

Madridhoes,    . 

Aug    13, 

26 

(17) 

Talisay,           .         .         .         . 

Aug   IS, 

21 

(i8) 

El  Pardo, 

do 

26 

(19) 

Minglanilla,    . 

do 

16 

(20 

)     San  Nicolas,  .         .         .         . 

Sept     I, 

29       * 

(21) 

San  Fernando, 

do 

30 

(22) 

Asturias,        .         .        .         . 

Sept   15, 

34 

(23) 
"1 

Ginatilan,       .         .         .         . 
"wentv-three  towns  in  Cebu." 

Oct.      4, 

23 

Brigadier-General  Hughes  in  his  report  of  August  15, 
1900,  says : * 

"  In  Cebu  the  island  seems  to  be  fairly  covered  by  our 
troops,  but  there  are  a  few  wandering  insurgents  in  the  hills, 
with  possibly  one  hundred  rifles.  They  go  about  in  small 
detachments  and  disturb  the  peace  very  greatly.  The  troops 
find  much  difficulty  in  meeting  with  them,  but  the  nurhber  of 
these  Malechores  is  being  gradually  diminished.'' 

(  *  Page  38.     Given  in  the  Appendix  to  MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  Vol.  I.) 
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3.    Negrros, 

General  Otis  describes  affairs  in  the  island  of  Negros  as 
follows :  * 

''  Upon  General  Miller's  report  that  he  had  held  a  con- 
ference with  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  island  of 
Negros  and  that  they  had  raised  the  United  States  flag, 
wished  a  few  troops  to  protect  them  from  the  Tagalos, 
whom  they  had  declined  to  receive  in  the  island,  and 
desired  to  be  sent  to  Manila  to  present  conditions  and 
solicit  aid,  instructions  were  given  for  a  compliance  with 
their  request,  whereupon  a  committee  of  four  gentlemen 
arrived  here  on  the  21st  of  February.  Several  conferences 
followed.  They  had,  they  said,  established  a  crude  tempo- 
rary government,  appointing  a  govenor  who  was  one  of  their 
number,  that  if  permitted  to  arm  a  small  battalion  of  natives 
to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  ofifi- 
cers  and  to  receive  the  assistance  of  a  few  United  States 
tooops  they  were  confident  that  the  quiet  of  the  island 
could  be  maintained,  and  the  Tagalo  element  successfully 
ri^strained.  A  great  deal  of  conversation,  consuming  por- 
tions of  several  successive  days,  followed.  They  were  eager 
to  be  informed  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  and 
were  informed  that  a  military  government  with  general 
supervision  of  their  affairs  must  be  erected  and  maintained 
until  Congressional  legislation  prescribed  the  nature  and 
measure  of  control  which  would  be  imposed ;  that  no 
assurances  could  be  given  them  except  that  the  civil  gov- 
ernment to  be  finally  established  would  be  republican  in 
character  and  would  give  them  as  much  local  representation 
as  the  intelligence  and  animus  of  the  people  permitted,  and 
as  was  in  harmony  with  their  own  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

*  Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  122.  A  similar  account  of  the  attempt  at  govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  Negros  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Schurman  Com- 
mission, Vol.  I.,  page  179. 
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'*The  troops  asked  for  were  provided,  and  the  committee 
was  advised  to  return,  call  their  representative  people 
together,  and  acting  with  and  under  the  advice  of  the  mili- 
tary govenor  whom  I  would  send,  to  formulate  and  submit  a 
plan  of  government  for  the  administration  of  strictly  internal 
affairs,  which  upon  receipt  I  would  forward  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  United  States  supreme  authorities.  I  selected  for 
their  govenor  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  First  California  Volun- 
teers, now  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  an  excellent 
soldier  and  a  lawyer  of  experience.  He  had  several  confer- 
ences with  them  and  won  their  confidence  and  esteem, 
when  they  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  him  and  a  few 
troops  accompany  them  to  Negros,  which  was  favorably 
acted  upon." 

General  Otis  further  states  :  * 

"  In  the  new  field  of  politics,  upon  which  these  people 
entered  with  alacrity,  there  were  many  disagreements  —  the 
result  of  personal  ambitions  probably,  as  well  as  of  antag- 
onistic honest  opinion,  and  complaints  were  heard  and  oppo- 
sition was  frequently  offered  to  the  civil  officers  of  districts 
to  whom  they  had  intrusted  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order.  Those  exercising  the  civil  power,  acquainted  only 
with  Spanish  methods,  sought  to  organize  a  military  police 
force  which  was  made  responsible  only  to  its  founder  and 
which  executed  his  orders  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  oftentimes 
cruel  manner.  It  was  unreliable,  and  a  portion  of  it  served 
the  Tagalo  and  robber  element,  to  which  many  deserted. 
Through  all  the  turmoils  and  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
advocates  for  the  United  States  Government,  General  Smith 
retained  the  confidence  of  all  factions  and  assisted  to  heal 
their  differences.  They  desired  an  election  of  such  classes 
of  officers  as  might  be  permitted  to  direct  local  affairs  under 
United  States  military  supervision,  and  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  their  fitness  for  an  abridged  form  of  government 
has  been  given  them.     What  the  result  will  be  cannot  as  yet 

*  Otis  Report  for  1899,  page  127. 
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be  forecast  with  any  certainty,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  meet  the  expectations  of  those  desiring  their  ulti- 
mate welfare,  both  for  the  benefits  they  will  receive  thereby 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  example  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Philippine  Islands,  who  are  now  distrustful  of  United 
States  intentions  and  its  expressed  good  will  toward  them. 
By  this  latter  and  very  large  class  of  Filipinos  affairs  in 
Negros  are  closely  watched,  and  a  successfully  conducted 
government  there  —one  which  will  protect  individual  rights 
and  give  a  fair  amount  of  individual  liberty  —  will  be  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  pacification  labors  of  these  islands. 

**  The  United  States  troops  in  Negros  have  performed 
severe  service.  The  Californians  have  been  replaced  by  the 
Sixth  Infantry,  which,  like  its  predecessors,  has  responded 
promptly  to  every  demand  and  shown  itself  well  able  to 
master  the  military  situation.  General  Smith  still  exercises 
supervision,  and  to  his  unremitting  efforts,  tact  and  ability  is 
due  the  fact  that  serious  obstacles  have  been  surmounted. 
Robber  bands  have  always  existed  in  the  mountains  of 
Negros,  and  their  recent  accessions  from  without  encouraged 
them  to  assume  a  defiant  front,  but  the  heavy  chastisements 
which  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  our  troops  has  well- 
nigh  destroyed  them." 

During  the  fall  campaign,  when  the  United  States  force  in 
Negros  was  reduced,  trouble  began  again.  General  Otis 
says  :  * 

"  When  General  Hughes  was  absent  in  the  north,  Negros 
again  experienced  social  and  political  difficulties.  On  Decem- 
ber 1 8,  General  Smith  cabled  from  Bacolod,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  that : 

"  Three  agents.  Junta  Hongkong,  Candido  Mortillo,  Pedro 
Yunki,  Mariano  Villneuva,  arrived  in  Negros  latter  part  of 
November,  with  orders  to  stir  up  Negros,  as  its  attitude  was 
stumbling  block  to  peace  and  aspirations  of  insurgents. 
They  brought  with  them  copies  of  Blumentritt's  letter  and 

*  Report  of  Lieut.-General  Commanding  the  Army,  for  1900.  Part  2,  page 
409. 
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word  that  absolute  independence  would  be  granted  by 
Congress  in  December  or  January,  and  then  let  Negros 
beware.  Planned  general  rising  all  pueblos  for  2nd.  Decem- 
ber, and  arrangements  made  with  Panay  to  land  force 
between  Himamaylan  and  Pulupandan  from  Guimaras,  and 
between  Saravia  and  Manapla  from  Tenurian  gunboats. 
Unable  to  prevent  force  of  86  from  landing  south  of  Miranda. 
Most  of  those  in  north,  were  really  driven  out  of  Panay  by 
General  Hughes'  advance,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
them. 

{Summary  of  omitted  portion  :  Various  towns  induced  to  rise,  received 
severe  handling.  Many  natives  of  Negros  have  surrendered,  others  in 
hiding  Rebellious  town  fined  $10,000.  All  officials  and  principal 
citizens  arrested.  Two  padres  concerned  in  trouble.  American  clergy- 
men wanted  badly.  Some  two  thousand  outlaws  in  the  islands  Negros 
now  the  objective  of  the  Junta,  and  we  have  not  only  the  duty  of  looking 
out  for  ourselves,  but  also  of  protecting  our  native  adherents.] 

*•  The  danger  here  is  from  the  ignorant  people,  who,  of 
course,  are  in  the  majority,  and  are  easily  imposed  upon 
by  most  improbable  statements  of  designing  persons.  Our 
friends  are  naturally  timid,  and  only  come  valiantly  to  our 
side  when  the  storm  has  passed.  Elections  went  off  peace- 
ably and  quietly,  every  pueblo  in  existence  in  the  island 
taking  part,  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  Only  trouble  that  devel- 
oped was  close  vote  for  governor,  and  that  was  left  to  judges 
and  council  to  settle.  The  government  is  working  earnestly 
and  energetically,  without  friction.  All  would  be  serene 
here  if  there  was  no  outside  interference,  no  landing  of  the 
dreaded  Tagals,  and  no  fear  that  Aguinaldo  may  come  into 
power  and  punish  Negros  for  what  it  has  done.  When  the 
influential  man  fears  these  things,  he  ceases  to  be  our  earnest 
advocate,  and  the  ignorant  designing  obtain  the  mastery 
until  some  deed  of  our  arms  gives  confidence  again.  Bago, 
Pulupandan,  and  Bacolod  have  protested  against  present 
trouble,  and  civil  government  and  meeting  of  prominent 
men  request  that  all  good  citizens  join  in  bringing  about 
tranquility." 
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The  following  month  General  Otis  recorded  renewed 
*•  friction  between  the  Negros  people  of  divergent  opikiions/' 
but  he  adds,  **  prompt  action  brought  to  a  speedy  termination 
the  threatened  Tagalo  activity  and  reproduced  the  accustomed 
quiet  in  Negros." 

In  August,  1900,  Brigadier  General  Hughes  stated,  *'  Since 
that  time  Negros  has  been  at  peace  and  all  the  island  indus- 
tries have  been  pursued  with  confidence  in  their  present 
safety  and  future  prosperity." 


4.    Samar  and  Leyte. 

In  January,  1900,  General  Kobbe  proceeded  with  43rd 
Infantry  (under  command  of  Colonel  Murray)  to  the  islands 
of  Samar  and  Leyte.  The  insurgent  troops  in  these  two 
islands  were  commanded  by  General  Lucban,  a  Tagalo,  who 
General  Otis  says  ''  exercised  considerable  influence  at  Agui- 
naldo's  capital  of  Malolos,  and  even  in  Manila  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities." 

"The  troops  in  Samar  and  Leyte,"  General  Otis  says 
further,  *'were  expected  only  to  hold  securely  the  larger  cities 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  first  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
coast  of  the  second  island  until  General  Hughes,  with  some 
of  his  Panay  or  Cebu  force,  could  co-operate  with  them." 

"In  Samar,"  he  continues,  "  the  insurgents  were  rapidly 
pressed  back  into  the  mountain  country." 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leyte,  General  Otis 
tells  us,  were  anxious  for  American  rule,  but  small  bands  of 
bandits  infested  the  island,  annoying  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
as  well  as  the  American  troops.  Consequently  the  insurgents 
in  February,  1900,  considered  Leyte  as  one  of  our  weakest 
positions,  and  General  Otis  says  "disaffected  Filipinos'' 
flocked  to  Leyte  to  oppose  us  there. 

In  April  following,  Brigadier  General  Hughes  visited  Samar 
and  Leyte  and  found  that  "  the  43rd.  Infantry,  U.  S.  Volun- 
teers, which  constituted  the  entire  force  of  the  district,  had 
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undertaken  more  than  they  could  accomph'sh.  The  situation 
demanded  more  troops  than  could  be  extracted  from  the 
other  districts,  but  it  seemed  practicable  to  secure  enough 
for  the  over-running  of  one  of  these  islands  at  a  time.  With 
this  policy  in  view,  one  company  was  withdrawn  from  Samar 
which  was  not  required  there  while  in  a  purely  defensive 
status  ;  two  companies  of  the  23rd.  U.  S.  Infantry  were  drawn 
from  the  second  district  and  two  of  the  44th.  Infantry  U.  S. 
Volunteers  from  the  third  district,  and  sent  to  Leyte." 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  General  Hughes  states  that  in 
July,  1900,  "there  are  [in  Leyte]  but  few  rifles  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  those  who  have  them  do  not  know  how 
to  use  them.  They  have  always  carried  the  bolo  and  if  they 
succeed  in  getting  inside  of  a  soldier's  guard  they  are  apt  to 
do  some  execution.  Fortunately  they  have  seldom  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  that  and  are  becoming  conscious  of  their 
inability  to  cope  with  our  weapons,  and  a  better  state  of  things 
is  gradually  growing.  Colonel  Murray,  43rd.  Infantry,  U.  S. 
Volunteers,  has  the  island  girdled  with  troops,  occupying  the 
larger  towns,  and  is  connecting  the  two  coasts  by  trails,  and 
all  seems  to  point  to  a  speedy  subduing  of  the  recalcitrant 
people  on   that  island." 

The  Island  of  Samar  is  not  mentioned  by  General  Hughes 
in  his  summary  of  conditions  in  the  Visayans,  in  July,  1900. 


5.    SumiAaries  of  Conditions  in  the  Visayans. 

In  summing  up  conditions  in  these  islands  in  May,  1900, 
General  Otis  says,  **  In  the  Islands  of  Panay,  Negros,  and 
Cebu  over  fifty  military  stations  are  maintained  ;  consequently 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  secure  and 
are  gradually  gaining  confidence,  so  much  so  that  in  many 
instances  they  have  given  us  assistance  without  fearing  the 
vengeance  of  their  adversaries,  which  would  surely  visit 
them  were  our  protection  withdrawn." 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotation,  General  Otis 
believed  that  were  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  assured 
of  protection  they  would  declare  themselves  in  favor  of 
American  rule. 

General  MacArthur  writing  a  few  months  later,  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  case.  He  believes  that  the  continued 
opposition  throughout  the  entire  Archipelago,  except  for 
"  that  part  of  Mindanao  occupied  by  Moro  and  the  Jolo 
group",  meant  **  almost  complete  unity  of  action  in  the  entire 
native  population."  He  continues  **That  such  unity  is  a 
fact  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  discussion ;  how  it  is  brought 
about  and  maintained  is  not  so  plain.  Intimidation  has 
undoubtedly  accomplished  much  to  this  end,  but  fear,  as  the 
only  motive,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  united  and 
apparently  spontaneous  action  of  several  millions  of  people. 
One  traitor  in  each  town  would  effectually  destroy  such  a 
complex  organization.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  adhesive 
principle  comes  from  ethnological  homogeneity,  which  induces 
men  to  respond  for  a  time  to  the  appeals  of  consanguineous 
leadership,  even  when  such  action  is  opposed  to  their  own 
interest  and  convictions  of  its  expediency." 

General  Mac  Arthur's  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  supporting  the  insurrection  seems  to  coincide  with 
that  of  General  Hughes,  who  formed  his  opinions  on  the 
spot,  and  at  the  time. 


II. 

AFFAIRS  IN  MINDANAO  AND  THE   SULU 
ARCHIPELAGO. 

At  the  extreme  south  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  lies 
the  island  of  Mindanao,  second  in  size  to  Luzon.  West  of 
Mindanao  is  the  group  of  small  islands  called  the  Sulu  or  Jolo 
Archipelago. 

The  Sulu  Archipelago  is  inhabited  by  Moros,  while  in  the 
island  of  Mindanao  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  Pagan  tribes, 
the  coast  being  occupied  by  Moros  and  Filipino-Visayans. 
General  Kobbe,  in  command  of  the  department  of  Mindanao 
and  the  Jolo  Archipelago,  says*  that  except  for  **  the  large 
and  influential  Filipino  population  at  or  near  Zamboanga, 
the  Filipinos  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  northern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  the  island,  while  the  southern  and  western 
coast  are  occupied  by  Moros." 

**The  Visayans,"  General  Kobbe  says,t  **  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  northern  islands  ;  if  anything,  are 
superior  to  them,  and  are  a  law-abiding  well-conducted, 
Christian  people.  All  the  Moros  are  Mohammedans,  but 
those  living  on  the  coast  have  naturally  reached  a  higher 
stage  of  so-called  civilization,  because  of  contact  with 
Europeans." 

Of  the  interior  pagan  tribes  he  says  little  is  known.  In 
speaking  of  the  policy  pursued  in  his  department.  General 
Kobbe  says :  J 

"  With  diversity  of  race,  religion,  and  habitat  in  the 
department  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  military  and  civil 
policy  varying  with  the  locality,  but  based  on  sincere  convic- 
tions that  the   people  are,  on  the  whole,  as  outlined  in  the 

*  Report  of  Brig.-Gen.   Kobbe  for    1900,  page  6.     (Given    in  Appendix  to 
Mac  Arthur's  Report  for  1900,  Vol.  I.) 
t  Ibid. 
I  Ibid.,  page  7. 
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foregoing  sketch  and  constitute  a  large  and  promising  fraction 
of  a  *  much  maligned  race  '." 

Zamboanga,  the  chief  city  of  Mindanao,  and  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  1899,  General  Otis  was  requested 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  to  relieve  the  troops  in  Mindanao 
and  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  It  was  asserted  at  that  time  that 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  and  his  datos  were  securing  large  supplies 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Moros  had  always  given 
Spain  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  General  Rios,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  supervised  Spanish  affairs  in  the  south,  had  never 
been  able  to  stop  the  trading  in  arms  in  that  archipelago. 
Accordingly  General  Otis  felt  considerable  hesitancy  in  send- 
ing to  the  Sulu  islands  or  Mindanao  the  limited  force  which 
could  be  spared  from  Manila. 

Finally  in  May,  General  Rios  was  informed  that  while  the 
United  States  could  not  send  troops  immediately  to  Mindanao 
the  Spanish  Sulu  garrison  would  be  relieved.  Accordingly 
troops  were  sent  to  the  Sulu  archipelago  and  in  addition 
Zamboanga  (then  held  by  the  insurgents)  was  blockaded. 


1.    Mindanao. 

In  September,  1899,  General  Bates  conferred  with  some  of 
the  Mindanao  insurgents.     He  says  :  ^ 

"  Being  informed  by  Commander  Very  that  these  men 
wished  to  see  me,  I  went  into  his  cabin  and  was  present  at 
the  greater  part  of  the  interview.  I  told  them  in  substance 
that  I  had  not  sought  an  interview  with  them,  but  had  brought 
Captain  Tiano,  who  wished  to  see  them;  that  I  had  been 
informed  that  they  wished  to  see  me,  and  had  come  in  for 
that  purpose  alone.  As  they  said  nothing  and  expected  me 
to  say  something  I  said  that  while  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  treat  them  fairly  and  well,  the  sovereignty  of  the 

*  Report  of  Lieut. -General  commanding  the  Army,  for  1900.    Part  4,  page  421. 
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United  States  must  be  acknowledged  :  and  as  they  did  not 
seem  prepared  to  make  that  acknowledgment,  I  took  no 
further  part  in  the  interview.  Nothing  resulted  from  the 
talk  except  a  reiteration  of  statements  previously  made  to 
Commander  Very  that  the  insurrectos  considered  their  cause 
identical  with  that  of  Aguinaldo  in  Luzon  and  wished  to  be 
let  alone  by  the  United  States.  Replying  to  question  of 
Commander  Very  whether  they  would  oppose  landing  of 
United  States  troops,  Nestorio  Arquisa  said  that  they  would 
not  oppose  landing  of  troops  in  Zamboanga." 

The  day  after  this  interview  the  following  letter*  was 
received  : 

*'  Senor  Don  Leopoldo  Canizares  Tiano. 

''Dear  Sir :  As  the  result  of  the  conference  which  we  had 
last  night  aboard  that  ship  (the  Castine),  and  which  in  detail 
I  laid  before  the  council  of  our  government,  which  had 
assembled  to  consider  the  same,  after  having  conscientiously 
discussed  this  subject  the  council  unanimously  agreed  abso- 
lutely not  to  accept  the  propositions  which  were  made  by  you 
and  which  emanated  from  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  these  waters. 

**  This  negative  answer  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  this  island 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Filipino  Archipelago.  The  conduct 
followed  until  now  by  our  brothers  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayan 
Islands  is  the  same  as  we  must  follow,  although  for  what  we 
do  we  must  wait  the  future  consequences. 

**If  you  will  treat  of  introducing  trade  in  these  parts  and 
exporting  of  our  products  you  can  do  it  in  the  manner  which 
you  desire  and  for  our  part  we  will  not  oppose  it. 

^•Without  taking  up  any  more  of  your  honored  attention, etc., 

''  Nestorio  Arquisa. 

'*  September  17th,  1899." 

General  Bates  says,t  commenting  on  this  letter,  **  This 
communication    from    Nestorio    Aquisa,    received    the   next 

*  Report  of  Lieut.-General  commanding  the  Army,  for  1900,  page  430. 
t  Ibid.,  page  422. 
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morning,  shows  plainly  the  position  of  these  people  and  shows 
that  force  will  have  to  be  used." 

November  i6th,  1899,  Zamboanga  was  occupied  by  a  naval 
force  under  Commander  Very,  by  invitation  of  a  party  hostile 
to  the  insurrection.  During  December,  1899,  and  January, 
1900,  six  additional  posts  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coast 
(territory  inhabited  by  Moros)  were  taken.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Kobbe,  in  command  of  the  department  of  Mindanao  and 
Jolo,  says  that  these  posts  were  taken  ''without  resistance 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  troops  met  with  friendly  reception  from 
Moros  and  Filipinos  alike."  In  March,  1900,  five  posts  on 
the  northern  coast  (country  occupied  by  Filipino-Visayans) 
were  taken  without  opposition.  These  twelve  posts  comprised 
the  territory  held  by  the  United  States  July  31,  1900.  Gen- 
eral Kobbe  states*  that  the  military  operations  consisted  of 
(i)  *' Operations  on  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao  against 
hostile  insurgents,"  and  (2)  "  Operations  on  the  south  and 
east  coast  of  Mindanao  to  re-establish  good  order  and  govern- 
ment, to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  Filipinos  and  Moros, 
and  to  secure  and  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  alien  races 
inhabiting  this  section  " 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  General  Kobbe 
agrees  with  General  Mac  Arthur  in  stating  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  portion  of  Mindanao  not  occupied  by  Moros  were 
opposed  to  United  States  rule  in  July,  1900. 


2.    The  Siilu  Arcliipelajsro. 

May  19,  1899,  troops  were  sent  to  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
under  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Bates.     General  Otis  says  :  f 

**  General  Bates  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform  and  executed 
it  with  tact  and  ability.  While  a  number  of  the  principal 
datos  were  favorably  inclined,  the  Sultan,  not  responding  to 
invitations,  kept  aloof  and  was  represented  by  his  Secretary, 

*  Report  for  1900,  page  3.  (Given  in  Appendix  to  Mac  Arthur's  Report  for 
1900,  Vol.  I.) 

t  Report  for  1899,  P^ige  156. 
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until  finally,  the  general  appearing  at  Maibung,  the  Moro 
capital,  a  personal  interview  was  secured.  He  being  also 
Sultan  of  North  Borneo  and  receiving  large  annual  payments 
from  the  North  Borneo  Trading  Company,  expected  like 
returns  from  the  United  States,  and  seemed  more  anxious  to 
obtain  personal  revenue  than  benefits  for  his  people.  Secur- 
ing the  port  of  Shassi  from  the  Spaniards,  establishing  there 
his  guards  and  police,  he  had  received  customs  revenues  from 
the  Sandaken  trade  which  he  was  loath  to  surrender.  Nego- 
tiations continued  well  into  August,  and  finally,  after  long 
conferences,  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  United 
States  secured  much  more  liberal  terms  than  the  Spaniards 
were  ever  able  to  obtain.  Full  reports  of  the  conferences 
have  been  duly  forwarded,  together  with  the  agreement  pro- 
posed for  authoritative  action.  It  is  believed  that  if  peace 
can  be  maintained  a  trade  can  be  built  up  which  will  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Moro 
people  and  will  be  the  means  of  opening  avenues  through 
which  a  more  advanced  civilization  can  be  developed  in  these 
islands. 

'*  The  population  of  the  Sulu  archipelago  is  reckoned  at 
120,000,  mostly  domiciled  in  the  island  of  Jolo,  and  numbers 
20,000  fighting  men.  Hostilities  would  be  unfortunate  for 
all  parties  concerned,  would  be  very  expensive  to  the  United 
States  in  men  and  money,  and  destructive  of  any  advancement 
of  the  Moros  for  years  to  come.  Spain's  long  struggle  with 
these  people  and  their  dislike  for  the  former  dominant  race 
in  the  Philippines,  inherited,  it  would  seem,  by  each  risipg 
generation  during  three  centuries,  furnishes  an  instructive 
lesson.  Under  the  pending  agreement  General  Bates, 
assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  quietly  placed  garrisons 
of  one  company  each  at  Siassi  and  at  Bongao,  on  the  Tawai 
Tawai  group  of  islands,  where  they  were  well  received  by 
friendly  natives.  With  the  approval  of  the  agreement,  the 
only  difficulty  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Sulu  affairs 
will  arise  from  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  person- 
ally because  of  a  supposed  decrease  in  anticipated  revenues 
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or  the  machinations  of  the  insurgents  of  Mindanao,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  create  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  hostility 
among  the  natives  against  the  United  States  troops. 

*'The  Sultan's  government  is  one  of  perfect  despotism,  in 
form  at  least,  as  all  political  power  is  supposed  to  center  in 
his  person  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  frequent  outbreaks  on 
the  part  of  the  datos,  who  frequently  revolt,  and  are  now,  in 
two  or  three  instances,  in  declared  enmity.  All  Moros,  how 
ever,  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  introduced  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  person  of  the 
Sultan  is  therefore  a  tenet  of  faith.  This  fact  would  prevent 
any  marked  success  by  a  dato  in  attempting  to  secure 
supreme  power.  Spain  endeavored  to  supplant  the  Sultan 
with  one  of  his  most  enterprising  chiefs  and  signally  failed. 
Peonage  or  a  species  of  serfdom  enters  largely  into  the  social 
and  domestic  arrangements  and  a  dato's  following  or  clan 
submits  itself  without  protest  to  his  arbitrary  will.  The 
Moro  political  fabric  bears  resemblance  to  the  state  of  feudal 
times  —  the  Sultan  exercising  supreme  power  by  divine  right, 
and  his  datos,  like  feudal  lords,  supporting  or  opposing  him 
at  will,  and  by  force  of  arms  occasionally,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  dethronement,  as  that  would  be  too  great  a  sacrilege  for  a 
Mohammedan  people  to  seek  to  consummate.  The  United 
States  must  accept  these  people  as  they  are,  and  endeavor  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  by  degrees,  and  the  best  means  to 
insure  success  appears  to  be  through  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  sentiments  and  the  introduction  of  trade  and  com- 
mei-ce  upon  approved  business  methods.  To  undertake 
forcible  radical  action  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions  or  to 
so  interfere  with  their  domestic  relations  as  to  arouse  their 
suspicions  and  distrust  would  be  attended  with  unfortunate 
consequences." 

The  text  of  the  treaty  or  agreement  with  the  Sultan  of 
Sulu  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  pamphlet,  page  44. 

General  Kobbe  in  his  report  of  September  10,  igoo, 
discusses  various  ensuing  difficulties  as  follows  :  * 

*  Page  3.     (Given  in  Appendix  to  MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  Vol.  I.) 
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**  This  treaty  was  no  doubt  imposed  by  international 
obligation,  has  received  the  approval  of  the  highest  author- 
ity, and  is  therefore  beyond  discussion  in  a  military  report. 
Its  effects,  however,  appear  to  be  far  reaching. 

**  The  salient  article  of  the  Treaty  is  Article  3,  which 
states  that  *  The  rights  and  dignities  of  his  Highness  the 
Sultan,  and  his  datos,  shall  be  fully  respected,'  but  his  rights 
are  not  defined  and  are  not  limited. 

'*  It  is  known  that  Sultan  and  datos  inflict  arbitrary  fines 
and  punishments,  enrich  themselves  by  these  means  and 
support  by  them  large  numbers  of  idle  retainers.  It  is 
believed  that  this  destroys  all  incentive  to  work  and  keeps 
the  common  Moro  and  the  islands  poor.  The  Sultan  claims 
also  inherited  rights  in  the  pearl  fisheries  over  vast  and 
undefined  areas  of  waters  ;  the  right  to  let  and  sub-let  these 
privilege?  and  to  punish,  sometimes  cruelly,  what  he  con- 
siders encroachment  on  them. 

*'  Under  Article  9,  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
offences  and  crimes,  very  unequal  punishments  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  awarded  for  the  same  offence,  as,  e.g,^  if  a 
Chinaman  and  Moro  commit  an  offence  jointly.  In  a  case 
like  this  the  Chinaman  might  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  a 
short  period  after  due  trial,  by  the  Military  Provost  Court  ; 
while  the  Moro  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Sultan 
would  be  subjected  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  excessive 
penalties,  often  including  death. 

*'  Under  Article  8  the  Sultan  and  his  datos  agree  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  authorities  to  suppress 
piracy.  This  co-operation  cannot  be  controlled  and  is 
believed  to  be  perfunctory  and  valueless,  because  piracy  has 
existed  in  one  form  or  another  for  many  years  and  is  con- 
sidered by  the  average  Moro  a  perfectly  fair  game. 

'*  Information  was  received  that  about  May  15  last,  six 
Moros  from  the  island  of  Amaral,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  butchered  near  the  island  of  Kulan,  off  the 
east  coast  of  Dutch  Borneo,  five  Borneo  Moros  and  one 
Borneo  Chinaman,  took  from   them  six  thousand  dollars  in 
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money  and  merchandise  valued  at  twenty  thousand  dollars 
and  sunk  their  vessel ;  also  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  out- 
rages were  in  hiding  at  a  village  on  the  island  of  Jolo,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  people.  After  usual  Oriental  delays 
and  explanations,  this  being  a  case  of  Moro  against  Moro, 
the  Sultan  was  induced  to  co-operate  with  an  American  force 
in  surrounding  the  village,  with  the  result,  however,  that  five 
of  the  alleged  pirates  escaped  into  the  jungle,  while  only  one 
was  delivered  up.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  troops  the  men  escaped  with  the  connivance  and  aid  of 
the  Sultan's  posse,  while  the  prisoner  surrendered  is  believed 
to  be  a  mere  scape-goat. 

"This  and  many  other  complications  arising  under  the 
Treaty  are  receiving  investigation,  infinitely  delayed  by  lack 
of  means  of  communication." 

The  phase  of  the  situation  which  has  caused  most  com- 
ment and  criticism  in  the  United  States  is  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  With  regard  to  this  point 
General  Bates  says*  in  his  report  accompanying  this   treaty  : 

"  I  found  that  the  institution  of  slavery  exists  in  very  mild 
form  (in  fact,  that  the  word  *  retainer' expresses  this  con- 
dition better  than  *  slave '),  the  average  price  being  about 
$20  gold.  I  also  found  that  the  Moros  were  jealous  of  any 
interference  with  it :  but  it  seemed  proper  that  steps  should 
be  at  once  taken  looking  to  the  abolition  of  the  institution. 
It  seemed  but  fair  that  the  owners  should  be  remunerated, 
and  I  think  that  Article  X  of  agreement  provides  a  speedy 
means  of  doing  away  with  slavery.  I  had  proposed  a  specific 
sum  to  be  paid  the  owner,  but  agreed  to  the  Moro's  sugges- 
tion of  *the  usual  market  value  '  in  place  of  the  specific  sum 
I  had  named." 

The  treaty  was  submitted  for  the  President's  approval  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  replied  as  follows :  f 

*  Senate  Document  136,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  26. 
t  Ibid.,  page  109. 
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*'  War  Department,  Washington, 
^'  October  2j,  1899. 

*•  Sir  :  The  president  instructs  me  to  advise  you  that  the 
agreement  signed  August  20,  1899,  between  Brig.  Gen.  John 
C.  Bates,  representing  the  United  States,  of  the  one  part,  and 
the  Sultan  of  Jolo,  the  Dato  Rajah  Muda,  the  Dato  Attik,  the 
Dato  Calbi,  and  the  Dato  Joakanain,  of  the  other  part,  is  con- 
firmed and  approved,  subject  to  the  act  of  Congress,  provided 
for  in  that  clause  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  which  provides,  *  The  civil  rights,  and  the 
political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  determined  by 
Congress  ',  and  with  the  understanding  and  reservation,  which 
should  be  distinctly  communicated  to  the  Sultan  of  Jolo,  that 
this  agreement  is  not  to  be  deemed  in  any  way  to  authorize 
or  give  the  consent  of  the  United  States  to  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  a  thing  which  is  made  im- 
possible by  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  when  you  communi- 
cate to  the  Sultan  the  above  mentioned  understanding,  the 
President  desires  that  you  should  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  held  in  slavery  in  the  archipelago,  and 
what  arrangement  it  may  be  practicable  to  make  for  their 
emancipation.  It  is  assumed  that  the  market  price  referred 
to  in  the  agreement  of  August  20,  1899,  is  not  very  high  at 
present,  and  it  may  be  that  a  comparatively  moderate  sum, 
which  Congress  might  be  willing  to  appropriate  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  suflBice  to  secure  freedom  for  the  whole  number. 

*'  It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  the  inquiry  should  be  prose, 
cuted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  create  the  impression  that  we 
now  have  authority   to    make  such  an   arrangement,  and  \n 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  create  extravagant  expectations. 
**  Very  truly  yours,       Elihu  Root, 

'*  Secretary  of  War, 

'' Maj.'Geiu  E.  S.  Otis, 

"  Commanding  United  States  Forces  in  the  Philippines, 

Manila,  P.  ir 
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General  Kobbe  describes  the  slavery  existing  in  the  islands 
as  follows  :  * 

''Slavery  as  the  term  is  usually  understood  does  not  exist 
among  them.  They  undoubtedly  hold  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  may  be  called  slaves,  but  it  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  these  from  their  dress,  manner  of  living 
or  association  from  other  Moros.  This  is  less  true  of  the 
Jolo  Archipelago  than  of  Mindanao,  but  in  both  places  male 
slaves  may  be  said  to  be  the  retainers  or  followers  of  him  who 
claims  to  own  them,  who  render  him  service  in  war  and,  with 
this  possible  exception,  receive  greater  benefits  from  him  than 
he  from  them.  The  partial  disappearance  of  inter-tribal  and 
inter-island  warfare  appears  to  have  already  loosened  the 
tie  which  binds  master  and  slave,  and  cases  are  not  infre- 
quent of  slaves  changing  their  allegiance  unhindered. 

**  In  a  few  cases  slaves  have  sought  the  protection  of  our 
troops  and  have  been  claimed  by  their  owners  ;  but  if  the 
slave  preferred  to  remain,  he  has  always  been  allowed  to  do 
so,  and  in  each  case  the  master  appeared  indiflferent  to  the 
decision. 

**  A  radical  distinction  between  slavery  here  and  as  it  is 
generally  understood  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  appar- 
ently or  really,  social  equality  exists  between  the  slaves  and 
the  free  retainers  and  often  with  the  master  himself.  The 
Moro  is  not  bigoted  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  dis- 
cusses with  indifference  plans  for  altering  or  abolishing  the 
institution." 

Letter  from   Mr.    John   F.    Bass. 

Mr.  John  F.  Bass,  the  well-known  correspondent  for 
Harper's  Weekly  and  the  New  York  Herald,  visited  the  Sulu 
Islands  during  the  summer  of  1899,  ^^^  described  the  condi- 
tions he  found  there,  as  follows  :  f 

*  Report  for  1900,  page  25.     (Given  in  Appendix  to  MacArthur's  Report  for 
1900,  Vol.  I.) 
t  Harper's   IVeek/y  for  November  18,  1899,  page  1158. 
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''Manila,  August  26,  1899. 
"  It  has  a  nasty  sound  —  and  one  likely  to  arouse  all  very 
good  people  to  a  pitch  of  frenzied  indignation  —  to  say  that 
within  the  territory  now  owned  by  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  and  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
slavery  still  exists.  And  yet  slavery  in  the  Sulus  is  by  no 
means  the  dreadful  thing  that  the  word  suggests.  There  are 
many  free  American  citizens  who  have  less  liberty  of  action 
and  opportunity  to  do  what  they  please  than  the  Sulu  slave. 
The  social  system  among  the  Moros  is  much  more  primitive 
than  it  is  among  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Philippine 
races.  A  chief,  or  dato,  controls  a  district.  He  has  his  own 
particular  followers  and  his  slaves :  besides  these  he  may 
command  all  the  men  of  his  own  district  in  time  of  war.  He 
also  has  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects. 

[Anecdote  illustrating  power  of  dato  to  take  the  life  of  a  free  subject, 
for  such  a  crime  as  theft,  without  trial  of  any  sort.] 

**The  right  a  master  has  to  kill  his  slave  is  therefore  no 
stronger  right  than  that  exercised  by  all  the  Datos  and  the 
Sultan  over  the  life  of  every  man  in  Sulu. 

"  Such  well-authenticated  stories  as  these  show  how  lightly 
these  people  prize  life.  Indeed  if  one  freeman  kills  another, 
the  murderer  is  brought  before  one  of  the  Datos  and  fined  ;^io8 
Mexican,  or  $54  gold.  There  is,  however,  no  fine  for  killing 
a  slave.  Slavery  among  the  Sulus  does  not  originate  in  dif- 
ference of  race  or  color ;  neither  has  it  its  origin  in  war. 
The  slaves  are  of  the  same  race  as  their  masters,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  acquired  in  payment  of  past  debts.  Thus,  if  a 
man  owes  you  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  may  sell  himself  or 
his  children  to  you,  and  thus  cancel  the  debt.  Girls  are  sold 
for  hard  cash,  I  believe,  but  it  is  not  a  common  occurrence, 
nor  one  which  takes  place  against  the  will  of  the  girl.     If  a 
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slave  runs  away  from  his  master  and  returns  to  his  original 
home,  declaring  that  he  positively  refuses  to  serve  the  master 
any  longer,  the  custom  is  for  the  family  to  get  together  and 
pay  the  original  debt,  thus  releasing  the  slave.  Of  course 
the  slave  is  bound  to  work,  but  as  a  rule  he  only  works  when 
his  master  works,  and  as  that  is  a  matter  of  very  infrequent 
occurrence,  slavery  in  the  Sulus  cannot  be  called  an  arduous 
occupation.  The  slave  eats  and  sleeps  in  the  same  house  as 
his  master ;  he  is  treated  more  like  a  retainer  than  a  slave. 
The  children  of  Sulu  slaves  are  also  slaves,  but  they  have 
especial  privileges,  and  are  considered  family  retainers.  It  is 
considered  a  disgrace  to  sell  one  of  these  slaves.  In  fact 
it  is  merely  because  we  have  no  more  accurate  word  to 
describe  the  condition  that  I  use  the  word  *  slavery '.  The 
status  is  really  one  between  the  serfdom  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  peonage  of  Mexico.  I  remember  seeing  a  very 
beautiful  girl  in  the  house  of  Dato  Jokanine.  The  girl  was 
born  a  slave,  and  had  grown  up  a  member  of  the  family  ;  she 
is  really  very  beautiful,  as  few  Sulu  women  are  —  at  least 
after  they  pass  the  age  of  sixteen  (at  thirty  they  are  all  hags). 
I  asked  the  value  of  the  girl  and  was  told  that  no  money  could 
buy  her ;  she  was  really  a  member  of  the  family  and  was 
treated  so.     Such  cases  I  am  told  are  the  rule. 

"  The  system  of  employing  Chinese  labor  throughout  the 
East  is  one  much  more  iniquitous  than  Sulu  slavery.  All 
contracts  for  importation  of  Chinese  labor  to  fill  various 
places  in  the  East  are  made  for  three  years.  The  man  who 
hires  this  labor  has  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  labourer  from 
China.  He  also  has  to  clothe  his  workmen  when  they  arrive. 
For  this  expenditure  he  has  a  lien  on  the  workmen  for  three 
years.  That  is  to  say  for  three  years  the  Chinamen  are 
forced  by  law  to  work  for  him.  If  they  fail  to  work  on  par- 
ticular days  he  fines  them.  In  this  way  a  skilful  man  can 
keep  his  Chinese  laborers  in  his  debt  for  three  years,  during 
that  time  they  are  practically  his  slaves.  He  can  hire  them 
out  if  he  pleases  but  of  course  he  has  not  the  right  to  kill 
them. 
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**  The  Sultan  occupies  a  position  among  the  Datos  very 
similar  to  that  held  by  a  King  in  the  days  when  feudal 
barons  were  at  their  strongest.  While  the  Datos  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  they  are  always  at  loggerheads 
with  him,  and  it  is  doubtful  who,  in  case  of  a  quarrel,  would 
come  out  ahead.  Dato  Jokanine  has  already  fought  the  * 
Sultan  twice,  and  each  time  has  defeated  him  ;  but  the  reli- 
gious feeling  which  recognizes  the  Sultan  as  head  of  Islam  in 
the  Sulus  prevented  Jokanine  from  destroying  him.  Of  late 
the  Sultan  has  imported  more  rifles  and  a  large  store  of 
ammunition,  evidently  preparing  to  maintain  his  sovereignty* 
As  I  write,  word  comes  that  General  Bates  has  returned 
after  having  obtained  from  the  Sultan  all  the  concessions 
desired  by  the  United  States.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Sultan  was  forced  to  make  all  these  concessions  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  failure  of  his  Datos — especially  Jokanine 
and  Kalbi  —  to  support  him  in  his  previous  demands.  We 
may  expect  before  long,  therefore,  that  the  Sultan  will  take 
measures  to  punish  the  two  most  powerful  of  all  the  Datos. 
If  the  United  States  does  not  interfere,  the  fight  will  be  an 
interesting  one. 

**  The  Sulu  archipelago  seems  to  have  become  the  dump- 
ing-ground for  the  Oriental  World.  Here  you  find  renegade 
Arabs ;  native  Indian  soldiers,  for  whom  India  has  become 
too  hot ;  even  the  Tondon,  bad  as  it  is,  occasionally  has  a 
man  so  bad  that  he  drifts  to  Sulu.  Like  a  western  mining 
camp  of  old  Sulu  is  full  of  adventure.  A  native  is  quick  to 
draw  his  knife,  just  as  an  American  desperado  was  to  draw 
his  revolver.  The  knives  in  their  hands  are  very  deadly 
weapons  at  close  quarters,  especially  the  barong,  whose 
weight  —  in  some  cases  five  pounds  —  combined  with  its 
excellent  balance,  makes  it  especially  effective.  I  saw  a  man 
who  had  received  fourteen  wounds  in  a  five  minutes*  fight. 
Three  of  these  wounds  penetrated  to  the  brain,  and  yet  the 
doctor  said  the  man  would  recover.  With  firearms  —  as  is 
usually  the  case  among  Orientals  —  the  Sulus  are  not  skilled. 
Dato  Jokanine  himself,  —  supposed   to   be   the   most   unre- 
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doubted  warrior  of  Sulu,  —  had  a  quarrel  with  a  Nadji  (one 
of  those  fortunates  who  have  been  to  Mecca).  They  decided 
to  settle  the  matter  with  rifles.  The  duel  came  off  in  an 
open  field.  After  exchanging  thirty-five  shots,  each  man 
dodging  about  as  he  pleased,  the  Nadji  retreated,  acknowl- 
edging himself  defeated.     But  not  a  single  bullet  took  effect. 

''  Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  population  in  Sulu  and  their  primitive  condition,  the 
Moros  have  a  manliness  and  independence  of  character 
not  found  among  the  Indians  in  the  rest  of  the  Philippines. 
When  Dato  Jokanine  first  called  on  General  Bates,  the 
latter  expressed  the  hope  that  every  difficulty  migl't  be 
settled  in  a  peaceable  manner. 

*''If  you  wish  that  once  I  wish  it  a  thousand  times,' 
answered  the  Dato.  *  However,'  he  added,  *if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  we  cannot  agree  and  settle  things  by  reason, 
man  to  man   let  us   fight    it    out' 

***Tell  him,'  retorted  the  general,  'that  when  we  fight  we 
fight  to  win.' 

**Dato  Jokanine  is  really,  at  bottom,  our  best  friend  in 
Jolo  ;  he  has  seen  our  great  guns  on  the  Charleston,  he  has 
felt  the  throb  of  the  arteries  in  the  finger  tips  of  the  great 
republic,  and,  like  a  wise  though  an  untutored  savage,  he 
recognizes  the  futility  of  ever  trying  to  fight  with  the  United 
States.  Other  chiefs  have  been  aboard  the  Charleston  ;  big 
guns  were  fired  for  their  benefit ;  one  chief  was  allowed  to 
pull  the  trigger  of  a  Colt's  automatic  ;  they  took  electric 
shocks  with  delight  ;  they  wondered  how  you  could  touch 
a  button  and  kindle  a  light  at  the  mast-head  ;  they  stared  at 
the  mysterious  box  that  produced  the  wind.  In  no  instance 
did  they  show  fear,  but  they  understood  the  great  power 
back  of  these  details,  —  the  power  of  civilization. 

"  *  What,'  asked  one  chief,  *  could  an  ignorant  people  like 
the  Moros  do  against  you  ? ' 

**  And  so,  through  the  diplomacy  and  patience  of  General 
Bates,  these  Moro  people  have  become  our  fi-iends  and  at  the 
same  time  have  granted  us  greater  privileges  than  the  Span- 
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iards  had,  —  not  least  among  these  being  the  privilege  of  the 
Americans  to  buy  land.  It  would  be  foolish  to  overlook  the 
fact,  however,  that  this  treaty  does  not  materially  touch  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  at  least  two  of  which  are  contrary 
to  our  Constitution  and  laws,  —  slavery  and  polygamy. 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the 
Sulus  works  little  or  no  hardship  to  the  native  ;  that  it  is  far 
removed  from  the  conventional  idea  of  slavery  and  really 
resembles  only  in  name  the  status  of  our  North  American 
negroes  before  the  rebellion.  Moreover  any  radical  interfer- 
ence on  our  part  with  the  existing  institutions  of  the  Moros 
would  unite  them  against  us.  The  method  pursued  by-  Gen- 
eral Bates  in  his  negotiations  was  the  English  one  of  playing 
off  the  local  jealousies  of  the  different  chiefs  against  each 
other,  not  treating  only  with  the  Sultan  but  with  all  the 
leaders.  This  method  was  possible  because  the  interests 
involved  in  the  Sultan's  case  were  selfish  ones.  The  Datos 
knew  this  and  sided  with  us,  knowing  that  they  would  receive 
a  regular  if  small  allowance  from  the  American  Government. 

**The  question  of  slavery  is  different.  To  touch  more  than 
lightly  upon  the  national  institutions  would  be  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  social  life.  General  Bates  showed  exceeding  tact 
in  the  clause  of  the  treaty  concerning  slavery.  Slaves  may 
,  purchase  their  freedom  for  $20  Mexican  money.  Only 
slowly  can  slavery  be  eradicated  from  a  country  without 
doing  great  wrong  to  the  property  owners  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress,  when  it  comes  to  act,  will  see  the  advis- 
ability of  letting  the  present  treaty  stand  as  it  is, —  at  least  for 
the  present.  Polygamy  is  an  institution  so  connected  with 
the  Momammedan  religion  that  the  clause  of  the  treaty  pro- 
tecting the  religion  of  the  country  practically  protects  polyg- 
amy. The  Moros  have  generally  several  wives.  They  are 
of  course  limited  to  four  by  the  Koran,  and  but  few  have  the 
full  number.  Besides  these  wives  they  have  innumerable 
concubines.  If  one  of  the  concubines  of  the  Sultan  bears  him 
a  child  she  immediately  becomes  his  wife,  provided,  of  course, 
that    the    number  of    his  wives  is    not    already  completed. 
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Divorce  is  common  and  simple.  If  a  man  no  longer  desires 
his  wife  he  divorces  her  and  she  returns  to  her  family.  It  is 
not  considered  a  disgrace  to  be  divorced.  In  spite  of  these 
inequalities,  the  Sulu  women  are  independent  by  nature  and 
are  well  treated. 

"  The  following  is  a  very  characteristic  instance  of  the  sort 
of  thing  that  happens  in  the  matrimonial  market  of  the  Sulu- 
land.  A  Chinaman  bought  a  girl  and  took  her  in  marriage. 
After  several  years  of  happy  married  life  along  came  a  Moro, 
apparently  possessing  strong  fascinations  for  the  wife  of  the 
unfortuate  *  Chino.'  The  woman  left  her  husband  and  went 
to  live  with  her  new-found  lord.  Very  naturally  the  China- 
man complained  and  sought  redress  in  the  military  court.  It 
was  an  embarrassing  question,  but  the  court  with  unsuspecting 
courage  tackled  it.  Considering  that  the  Chinaman  had  bought 
the  girl,  and  had  married  her  and  lived  with  her  she  was  his 
lawful  wife  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  The 
decree  of  the  court  therefore  was  that  the  woman  was  to  live 
with  her  husband.  But  man  proposes  and  woman  disposes, 
and  the  wife  absolutely  refused  to  live  with  the  Chino.  The 
court  was  in  a  quandary  ;  it  could  not  keep  a  file  of  soldiers 
in  the  home  of  the  Chino  to  see  that  the  wife  remained  there; 
it  did  not  wish  to  consider  the  matter  as  a  criminal  offence; 
it  did  the  only  thing  it  could  do  with  safety,  —  it  maintained 
a  dignified  silence.  The  Chino  brought  another  complaint, 
and  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  court,  evidence  showed  that  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  be  rid  of  his  wife  provided  the  Moro 
paid  the  price  he  asked.  The  whole  difference  then  turned 
out  to  be  a  monetary  one  ;  and  the  judge  in  just  anger  ordered 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  settle  the  matter  out  of  court. 

**  These  two  questions  apply  not  only  to  the  Mohammedans 
of  the  Sulu  group,  but  also  to  those  of  Mindanao.  They  are, 
therefore,  of  the  first  importance  among  the  Philippine  ques- 
tions and  should  be  approached  with  the  utmost  caution. 
One  asks  what  would  be  the  effect  of  immediately  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  Sulus.  Mr.  Shuck  — the  one  white  man  who 
knows  the  Moros  —  answered, 
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'**It  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the  Islands  and  every  Moro 
would  fight  against  it.' 

"  Slavery  —  as  it  exists  among  the  Moros  —  can  only  be 
abolished  gradually  by  a  judicious  series  of  moves  such  as  the 
one  made  by  General  Bates  in  the  treaty  just  signed. 

**  Polygamy  is  even  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Moro,  and 
will  disappear  only  when  Islam  has  lost  its  hold  over  him. 

"  If  the  land  of  the  Sulu  group  and  Mindanao  prove  the 
land  of  promise  that  some  hope  —  if  American  enterprise 
and  capital  gradually  change  the  country  from  a  jungle  to  a 
paradise  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  coffee  plantations,  —  then  the 
Moro  and  his  institutions  will  gradually  be  shoved  out,  suc- 
cumbing as  our  North  American  Indians  succumbed  to  the 
superior  race.  Until  that  time  comes,  by  all  means  let  the 
Moro  live  in  peace ;  let  his  children  chant  the  Koran  and  his 
wives  weave  rough  cloth.  Of  growth  he  may  be  capable,  but 
if  you  force  him  too  hard  he  will  struggle  and  fight  against 
progress  and  adopt  our  worst  rather  than  our  best  qualities. 
Our  civilization,  good  and  bad  as  it  is,  is  the  process  of  gradual 
evolution  and  you  cannot  expect  a  wild  race  to  change  too 
suddenly.  Our  unwillingness  to  take  the  other  man's  view 
has  wrought  trouble  for  us  in  Luzon,  and  the  wise  ones  say, 
'  Beware  how  you  meddle  with  the  institutions  of  the  Moros 
of  Sulu  and  Mindanao  ! '  " 


APPENDIX. 


TREATY  WITH  THE  SULTAN  OF  SULU.* 

"Article  i.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over 
the  whole  archipelago  of  Sulu  and  its  dependencies  is  declared 
and  acknowledged. 

"Art.  2.  The  United  States  flag  will  be  used  in  the 
archipelago  of  Sulu  and  its  dependencies  on  land  and  sea. 

"  Art.  3.  The  rights  and  dignities  of  his  highness  the 
sultan  and  his  datos  shall  be  fully  respected :  the  Moros 
shall  not  be  interfered  with  on  account  of  their  religion  :  all 
their  religious  customs  shall  be  respected,  and  no  one  shall 
be  persecuted  on  account  of  his  religion. 

**Art.  4.  While  the  United  States  may  occupy  and  con- 
trol such  points  in  the  archipelago  of  Sulu  as  public  interest 
seems  to  demand,  encroachment  will  not  be  made  upon  the 
lands  immediately  about  the  residence  of  his  highness  the 
sultan,  unless  military  necessity  requires  such  occupation  in 
case  of  war  with  a  foreign  power :  and,  where  the  property  of 
individuals  is  taken,  due  compensation  will  be  made  in  each 
case. 

**  Any  person  can  purchase  land  in  the  archipelago  of  Sulu 
and  hold  the  same  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  sullan  and 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the 
land,  and  such  purchase  shall  immediately  be  registered  in 
the  proper  office  of  the  United  States  Government. 

**Art.  5.  All  trade  in  domestic  products  of  the  archipel- 
ago of  Sulu  when   carried  on  by  the   sultan  and  his   people 

*  Senate  Document  136,  56th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  28, 
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with  any  part  of  the  Phihppine  islands  and  when  conducted 
under  the  American  flag  shall  be  free,  unlimited  and  unduti- 
able. 

*' Art.  6.  The  sultan  of  Sulu  shall  be  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate direct  with  the  governor-general  of  the  Philippine 
islands  in  making  complaint  against  the  commanding  officer 
of  Sulu  or  against  any  naval  commander. 

"  Art.  7.  The  introduction  of  firearms  and  war  material 
is  forbidden,  except  under  specific  authority  of  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Philippines. 

*'Art.  8.  Piracy  must  be  suppressed  and  the  sultan  and 
his  datos  agree  to  heartily  co-operate  with  the  United  States 
authorities  to  that  end,  and  to  make  every  possible  effort  to 
arrest  and  bring  to  justice  all  persons  engaged  in  piracy. 

**  Art.  9.  Where  crimes  and  offences  are  committed  by 
Moros  against  Moros  the  government  of  the  sultan  will 
bring  to  trial  and  punishment  the  criminals  and  offenders, 
who  will  be  delivered  to  the  government  of  the  sultan  by  the 
United  States  authorities  if  in  their  possession.  In  all 
other  cases  persons  charged  with  crimes  or  offences  will  be 
delivered  to  the  United  States  authorities  for  trial  and  pun- 
ishment. 

*•  Art.  10.  Any  slave  in  the  archipelago  of  Sulu  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  freedom  by  paying  to  the  master 
the  usual  market  value. 

"Art.  II.  In  case  of  any  trouble  with  subjects  of  the 
sultan,  the  American  authorities  in  the  island  will  be  re- 
quested to  make  thorough  investigation  before  using  harsh 
measures. 

'*  Art.  12.  At  present  Americans  or  foreigners  wishing  to 
go  into  the  country  should  state  their  wishes  to  the  Moro 
authorities  and  ask  for  an  escort,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  become  unnecessary  as  we  know  each  other  better. 
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"Art.  13.  The  United  States  will  give  full  protection  to 
the  sultan  and  his  subjects  in  case  any  foreign  nation  should 
attempt  to  impose  upon  them. 

"Art.  14.  The  United  States  will  not  sell  the  island  of 
Sulu  or  any  other  island  of  the  Sulu  archipelago  to  any 
foreign  nation  without  the  consent  of  the  sultan  of  Sulu. 

"Art.  15.  The  United  States  Government  will  pay  the 
following  monthly  salaries  : 


"  To  Dato  Rajah  Muda,      . 

75- 

''  To  Dato  Attik,        .... 

60. 

"To  Dato  Calbe,       .... 

75- 

"  To  Dato  Joakanain, 

75- 

'♦  To  Dato  Puyo,         .... 

60. 

"  To  Dato  Amir  Haissin,  . 

60. 

"To  Hadji  Buter,      .... 

SO. 

"To  Habib  Mura,      .... 

40. 

"To  Serif  Saguin,     . 
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A   PERIOD   OF  GUERRILLA   WARFARE. 

November,  1899,  to  September,  1900. 

INTRODUCTION. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  by  the  insurgents  in  November, 
1899,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  army 
at  Bayombang,  incapable  of  further  resistance  in  the  field, 
should  organize  for  general  opposition  by  means  of  guerrilla 
warfare.*    This  council  was  reported  by  General  MacArthur, 

*  The  following  document,  bearing  the  autograph  signature  of  Aguinaldo, 
was  captured  May  6,  1900,  and  is  quoted  on  page  2  of  Mac  Arthur's  Report  for 
1900 :  — 

"  In  accordance  with  the  present  politico-military  status  in  this,  the  centre 
of  Luzon,  and  using  the  powers  I  possess,  in  accordance  with  my  council  of 
government,  I  decree  the  following :  — 

"  I.  The  politico-military  command  of  the  centre  of  Luzon  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, comprising  the  Provinces  of  Bataan,  Nueva  Ecija,  Bulacann,  Pampanga, 
Tarlac,  Zambales,  and  Pangasinan. 

"  2.  The  superior  commander  in  question  will  have  full  and  extraordinary 
powers  to  issue  orders  by  proclamation,  impose  contributions  of  war,  and  to 
adopt  all  such  measures  as  may  seem  for  the  good  service  of  the  country. 

"  3.  The  troops  which  will  operate  in  all  the  described  districts  will  manoeu- 
vre in  flying  columns  and  guerrilla  bands.  These  will  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  aforesaid  commander,  to  whose  orders  all  the  other  leaders  and  generals 
will  be  subject,  reporting  to  him  and  receiving  from  him  the  orders  of  the 
government.  Nevertheless,  all  orders  received  direct  from  the  government 
will  be  obeyed;  and  advice  of  same  will  be  given  to  the  superior  commander 
aforesaid. 

"  4.  Sr.  Don  Pantaleone  Garcia,  General  of  Division,  is  appointed  Politico 
Military  Commander  of  the  Centre  of  Luzon  ;  and  he  will  assume,  in  addition, 
the  judicial  powers  which  belong  to  me  as  Captain.general. 

"Given  at  Bayombang,  November  12,  1899. 

"  The  President, 

(Signed)        "  Emilio  Aguinaldo." 

Appendix  I.  of  MacArthur's  Report  gives  "  Extracts  from  a  Pamphlet 
published  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  in  Madrid  by 
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who  also  stated  that  the  insurgent  leaders  were  scattered 
and  the  government  disrupted.  The  present  pamphlet  deals 
with  the  nine  succeeding  months,  when  it  was  believed  in 
this  country  that  the  insurrection  was  practically  at  an  end. 
The  pamphlet  is  subdivided  as  follows  :  — 

I.  The  military  situation  from  November,  1899,  to  May, 
1900. 
II.  Political  events  of  the  summer  of  1900. 
III.  Findings    of    Taft    Commission    and    General.  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Isabelo  de  Los  Reyes,"  containing  an  order  for  Guerrilla  Tactics,  under  date 
of  July  15,  igoo.  This  document,  which  is  too  long  to  reprint  entire,  gives 
detailed  instructions  as  to  methods  of  waging  guerrilla  war,  directs  the  exter- 
mination of  all  '*  traitors  to  prevent  natives  to  vilely  sell  themselves  for  the 
invaders'  gold,"  and  also  bids  the  guerrillas  "protect  the  legal  inhabitants, 
watch  their  properties,  and  defend  them  against  bandits  and  thieves." 

MacArthur's  Report,  to  which  references  are  made  in  this  pamphlet,  has  not, 
at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  been  published  in  this  country.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  a  friend  the  editors  have  been  allowed  the  use  of  one  of  the  few 
copies  printed  in  Manila  for  the  benefit  of  the  service. 


THE    MILITAKY    SITUATION   FROM   NOVEMBER, 
1899,  TO  MAY,   1900. 

The  months  which  follow  the  above-mentioned  council  of 
war  form  an  anomolous  period  in  Philippine  history,  concern- 
ing which  the  reports  are  widely  discrepant.  Owing  to  this 
fact  and  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  events  described, 
a  connected  narrative  is  impracticable.  Accordingly,  we 
propose  to  treat  the  period  as  a  whole,  giving  three  differ- 
ent versions  of  its  nature  and  significance,  and  adding  some 
details  gained  from  military  reports. 


1.    Oeiieral  OtLs's  Version. 

General  Otis,  who  was  in  command  of  the  American  forces 
in  the  Philippines  during  the  months  dealt  with  in  this 
section  of  the  pamphlet,  published  an  article  *  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  summarizing  the  situation 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  time  he  left  the  islands  (May, 
1900),  As  this  article  arrives  at  substantially  the  same  con- 
clusions as  his  official  report,  it  is  quoted  here  as  being,  in 
brief,  General  Otis's  version  of  the  period  under  discussion  :  — 

*'  You  ask  me  to  say  when  the  war  in  the  Philippines  will 
be  over,  and  to  set  a  limit  to  the  men  and  the  treasure  neces- 
sary to  bring  affairs  there  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  That 
is  impossible,  for  the  war  in  the  Philippines  is  already  over. 
The  insurrection  ended  some  months  ago;  and  all  we  have  to 
do  now  is  to  protect  the  Filipinos  against  themselves,  and  to 
give  pruDtection  to  those  natives  who  are  begging  for  it. 

''There  will  be  no  more  real  fighting  in  the  Philippines. 

*  Leslie's  Weekly^  June  16,  1900,  page  462. 
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There  is  no  rebel  army,  nothing  but  guerrilla  bands  skulking 
about  in  the  mountains.  These  bands  are  not  even  soldiers, 
but  are  ladrones,  armed  robbers,  who  prey  upon  their  coun- 
trymen. It  is  against  such  men  that  we  are  asked  to  give 
protection,  and  we  must  do  it.  Spain  never  gave  the  Fili- 
pinos any  protection,  hence  a  part  of  their  grievance.  We 
have  proved  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  give  protection 
against  the  wild  and  savage  bands  who  are  too  lazy  to  work ; 
and,  when  we  prove  that  we  intend  to  keep  our  promises 
and  give  real  protection  to  peaceful  natives,  there  will  be  no 
further  trouble.  But,  of  course,  the  islands  must  be  thor 
oughly  policed  ;  and  it  will  take  a  good  many  men  to  do  it. 

'*  We  cannot  get  along  with  any  fewer  troops  than  we  have 
in  the  islands  at  present,  for  a  number  of  years.  Of  course, 
volunteers  must  be  brought  back  as  their  terms  of  service 
expire  ;  and  they  must  be  replaced.  I  think  our  expenditures 
will  be  in  future  about  what  they  are  now,  for  we  cannot  get 
along  there  with  less  force.  But,  in  comparison  with  the 
worth  of  the  islands,  this  cost  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  The 
natives  are  learning  slowly  to  trust  us,  and  my  idea  of  quell- 
ing the  insurrection  is  simply  to  keep  scrupulous  faith  with 
these  people  and  teach  them  to  trust  us. 

**  It  used  to  be  that  we  could  not  believe  one  word  of  in- 
formation brought  to  us  by  the  natives ;  but  now  all  this  has 
changed,  and  some  of  the  most  important  information  comes 
to  us  from  the  natives.  During  the  past  three  months  we 
have  captured  more  guns  than  ever  before,  and  most  of  them 
were  found  in  caches  the  location  of  which  had  been  dis- 
closed to  us  by  the  natives.  This  is  important,  for  those  under 
arms  have  only  fifteen  thousand  guns  altogether ;  and  they 
have  no  money  and  no  means  of  procuring  any  more  when 
these  are  gone. 

*^  Every  one  asks  me  about  Aguinaldo.  He  is  merely  a 
figure-head.  His  power  was  gone  when  we  broke  up  his  gov- 
ernment and  captured  his  advisers  and  his  friends.  No  new 
rebellion  will  ever  gather  about  him.  He  is  thoroughly  dis- 
credited. You  never  hear  of  him  down  there.  It  is  only  in 
America  that  his  name  is  ever  mentioned. 
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"  What  are  my  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  ? 
Why,  what  else  can  we  do  ?  The  natives  down  there  some- 
times said  to  me,  *  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  ? '  They 
want  to  be  protected  against  the  outside  world,  but  mostly 
against  each  other.  We  were  obliged  to  retain  the  Philip- 
pines when  our  fleet  sunk  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor. 
We  have  never  had  any  choice  since  that  time.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  Philippines  was  forced  upon  us.  It  was  all  settled 
for  us  by  a  few  naval  guns  and  a  few  sinking  hulks.  If  we 
ask  a  reason  for  their  retention,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
great  richness  of  the  islands. 

*'  As  for  governing  the  islands,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
they  must  have  a  military  government.  Nothing  else  is 
possible  at  present.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  peace  is  practi- 
cally restored  all  through  the  islands  already,  we  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  establishing  courts  of  equity  based  on  the 
American  system,  and  the  plan  has  worked  admirably.  In 
Negros  they  already  have  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Not  that  they  were  any  further  developed  there  or  any  more 
enlightened, —  though  they  have  some  inteUigent  young  men, 
—  but  that  the  island  was  considered  a  good  place  to  make 
our  experiment.  It  has  worked  admirably.  The  natives  of 
Negros  are  more  than  satisfied.  Everything  is  running 
smoothly,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  crop  of  sugar  in  Negros 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

"  Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  had  these  islands  thrust  into 
our  hands,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  them,  the  islands  are 
immensely  rich,  and  will  prove  to  be  very  valuable  to  us.  As 
soon  as  capital  becomes  convinced  that  conditions  there  are 
stable  and  sufficiently  settled  for  investment,  money  will  flow 
in  in  unlimited  quantity.  There  will  be  plenty  of  paying  in- 
vestments, and  an  immense  volume  of  trade  will  spring  up. 

'*  Since  peace  was  practically  restored  throughout  the  arch- 
ipelago, many  towns  have  appealed  to  us  for  protection. 
Luzon'  is  pacified,  and  there  are  only  a  few  outlying  districts 
where  the  natives  are  still  terrified  by  the  ladrones  into  a 
show  of  opposition  to  us. 
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**  What  diflference  does  it  make  whether  Aguinaldo  is  dead 
or  not,  when  we  know  that,  if  he  is  not  dead,  he  is  a  refugee 
in  the  mountains,  where  he  can  do  no  one  any  harm  ?  The 
Filipino  government  has  not  existed  for  months  ;  and,  when  it 
ceased  to  exist,  there  was  no  longer  any  revolution,  nor  even 
an  insurrection,  for  the  whole  head  and  front  were  gone,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  rally  to  or  fight  for. 

*'  You  will  see  that  there  will  be  no  more  fighting  of  any 
moment.  What  there  is  will  be  but  little  skirmishes,  which 
amount  to  nothing.  The  government  will  not  have  to  spend 
any  more  large  sums.  A  comparatively  small  but  constant 
expenditure  will  keep  the  islands  policed,  and  gradually  we 
shall  be  able  to  substitute  republican  forms,  administered  by 
themselves  for  martial  law. 

'*  The  Filipinos  are  very  adaptive,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  there  will  be  local  self-government  everywhere.  We 
went  out  to  subdue  the  Filipino  insurrection,  and  it  has  been 
done.  The  country  has  been  thoroughly  pacified;  and  there 
will  never  be  any  serious  trouble  again,  not  even  sporadic 
uprisings.  They  have  learned  their  lesson,  and  they  know 
that  they  can  trust  us ;  and  this  knowledge  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  of  the  Philippines." 


2.    Mr.  Phelps  Wliitmarsh's  Version. 

The  above  article  by  General  Otis  was  copied  in  a  Manila 
newspaper,  where  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Phelps 
Whitmarsh,  at  that  time  special  commissioner  for  the  OtlU 
look,  and  since  made  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Banguet. 
Mr.  Whitmarsh  criticised  General  Otis's  statements,  and 
gave  his  own  account  of  the  same  period  in  an  article*  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows  :  — 

"An  article  written  by  General  Otis,  and  copied  from 
Leslie's  Weekly  into  the  Manila  Times,  has  recently  come  to 

*  Outlook^  December  15,  1900,  page  932.  The  article  was  written  about  the 
first  of  September,  1900. 
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my  notice.  It  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  unfavorable  com- 
ment here.  For  it  is  generally  thought,  I  regret  to, say,  that 
General  Otis,  while  trying  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people,  has  made  statements  which  events 
*  subsequent  to  his  departure  do  not  substantiate.  In  my  first 
letter  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  wrote 
that  General  Otis  had  been  shamefully  maligned  in  many 
ways;  and  the  same  is  undoubtedly  true  to-day.  I  cannot 
believe  that  General  Otis  has  deliberately  set  about  to 
deceive  the  people  in  regard  to  conditions  in  these  islands, 
either  for  his  own  ends  or  for  political  purposes.  Whatever 
he  has  said  has,  I  am  sure,  had  sincerity  behind  it ;  but  he 
has  been  misled  by  a  magnificent  conceit,  without  which  he 
would  long  since  have  been  swamped  in  the  flood  of  adverse 
criticism.  That  he  has  been  blinded  by  an  extraordinary 
optimism  is  doubtless  true ;  but  that  he  had  an  ulterior 
motive  is,  to  me,  inconceivable.  The  statements  which  he 
makes  in  the  article  referred  to,  however,  have  since  been 
demonstrated  by  occurrences  to  be  incorrect.  So  incorrect 
are  they,  indeed,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  refute  them, —  a 
duty  I  owe  not  only  to  the  Outlook  and  its  readers,  but 
chiefly  to  the  sixty  thousand  and  odd  men  who  are  behind 
the  plough  in  the  Philippines. 

'*  When  a  man  of  General  Otis's  high  rank  and  attainments 
prints  a  statement  over  his  own  name,  the  authority  which  it 
carries  influences  public  opinion  enormously,  and  in  this 
way  has  the  power  of  affecting  the  interests  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  for  good  or  for  evil.  Such  statements  can 
only  be  refuted  in  one  way ;  namely,  by  an  impartial  counter 
statement  of  plain  facts.  In  this  connection  I  may  say  that 
the  figures  herewith  given  have  been  verified  with  the 
greatest  regard  for  accuracy,  that  they  may  be  absolutely 
depended  upoii,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  errors,  they  will  be 
found  in  omission  of  casualties  not  published.  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  military  authorities  to  post  bulletins  of  every 
engagement  that  occurs  in  the  islands  in  the  headquarters 
building.     These  are  copied  from  day  to  day  in  the  Manila 
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papers,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  my  information  has 
been  gathered. 

**  The  late  Governor-general  of  the  Philippines  begins  his 
article  by  saying :  *  The  war  in  the  Philippines  is  already 
over.  The  insurrection  ended  some  months  ago.*  He  gcfes 
on  to  say:  *  There  will  be  no  more  real  fighting  in  the 
Philippines.  There  is  no  rebel  army,  nothing  but  guerrilla 
bands,  who  are  ladrones,  armed  robbers  who  prey  upon  their 
countrymen.*  Further  on  he  writes  :  *  Peace  is  practically 
restored  all  through  the  islands.  .  .  .  Luzon  is  pacified.' 
And  in  his  closing  sentence  he  repeats,  *The  country  has 
been  thoroughly  pacified/ 

**  Few  persons  in  the  United  States  reading  these  positive 
assertions  will  fail  to  be  impressed  with  them,  and  impressed 
wrongly.  As  I  read  them,  and  asked  myself :  *  Is  the  war 
in  the  Philippines  over.?  Are  there  nothing  but  ladrones 
left }  Are  the  islands  thoroughly  pacified  ? '  I  found  myself 
emphatically  answering  *  No  *  to  each  question.  And  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  man  on  the  spot  who  does  not  agree  with  me. 
If  General  Otis  had  confined  himself  to  saying  that  organ- 
ized warfare  in  the  Philippines  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  he 
could  scarcely  have  been  challenged ;  for  to-day  and  for 
some  time  past  it  has  been  practically  so.  Organized  warfare, 
however,  is  not  the  only  kind.  Guerrilla  warfare,  such  as 
the  Filipinos  are  now  waging,  is  worse,  every  soldier  will 
admit,  than  their  organized  warfare.  Had  the  Filipinos  used 
nothing  but  guerrilla  tactics  from  the  first,  they  would  have 
been  wise.  The  best  proof  of  this,  which  is  also  a  flat 
contradiction  to  General  Otis's  statement  that  the  war  is 
over,  lies  in  the  astonishing  fact  that  during  the  four  months 
ending  July  31  our  field  losses  in  the  Philippines  were 
greater  than  at  any  other  like  period  of  the  war,  except  at 
its  commencement.  General  Otis,  it  will  be  remembered, 
left  the  islands  about  the  middle  of  May,  so  that  part  of  the 
time  reviewed  immediately  preceded  his  departure  and  part 
of  it  immediately  followed  his  departure.  Our  total  losses 
for  those  four  months  in  killed,  wounded,  and  those  who 
have  since  died  of  wounds  were  354. 
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**  Are  all  our  enemies  *  armed  robbers/  Madrones'?  No. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  robbers  and  ladrones  respect  no 
rules  or  customs  of  recognized  warfare.  They  neither  give 
nor  expect  quarter.  They  have  no  self-respect,  and  extend 
none  to  others. 

**Near  San  Miguel,  Nueva  Ecija,  the  other  day,  a  band  of 
guerrillas  captured  an  American  officer  and  ten  enlisted 
men.  After  the  fight  the  insurgents  escorted  two  of  our 
men,  who  were  wounded,  to  the  nearest  American  garrison, 
in  order  that  they  might  receive  proper  medical  attention. 
Of  late  an  insurgent  officer  known  as  General  Tecson  has 
released  several  American  prisoners,  among  whom  is  Captain 
Roberts,  on  parole.  The  Manila  papers  of  August  30  report 
that  near  Pasanjan  the  insurgent  General  Cailles  has  just 
captured  several  ladrones  whom  our  troops  have  been  chas- 
ing for  some  time,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  American 
commander  for  punishment.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence that  American  prisoners  have  been  and  are  being 
well  treated,  and  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Do  these 
things  look  like  the  work  of  ladrones,  which  means  thieves 
or  bandits  ?  Is  it  usual  for  ladrones  to  move  in  bodies  of 
three,  four,  or  five  hundred  men  ?  to  dress,  when  they  can, 
in  similar  uniform  ?  to  observe  in  any  measure  the  rules  of 
war .?  to  besiege  towns  with  none  but  American  soldiers  in 
them  and  no  loot  ?  Does  it  seem  probable  that  sixty  thou- 
sand troops  and  mo^^-e  are  needed  to  keep  down  bands  of 
'  armed  robbers  '  ?  I  leave  these  questions  to  be  answered 
by  the  reader  according  to  his  own  judgment. 

*'As  to  the  *  thorough'  pacification  of  the  Philippines,  the 
question,  I  think,  is  already  answered;  but,  as  an  unpreju- 
diced onlooker,  and  as  one  who  has  seen  more  of  the  islands 
and  their  people  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  than  any 
other  American,  my  own  testimony  may  be  added.  Of  the 
three  races  in  the  Philippines, —  namely.  Christian,  Moham- 
medans, and  Pagans, —  the  latter  are  neutral,  the  Mohammed- 
ans are  friendly,  and  the  Christians  are  hostile  to  us.  It 
is  not   only  the  Tagalogs  who  are  against  us, —  as   I  and 
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many  Others  once  believed, —  but  the  Christian  element  as 
a  whole.  Of  these  there  are  comparatively  few  fighters; 
but  they  all  hope  and  dream  of  independence,  whether  they 
know  what  it  means  or  not,  and  they  will  fight  for  indepen- 
dence just  as  long  as  they  think  that  there  is  any  chance  of 
getting  it  and  they  are  not  thoroughly  overawed  by  force. 
The  only  island  in  the  archipelago  of  which  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  it  has  been  pacified  is  Negros.  That  island  has 
established  a  civil  government  which,  upheld  and  advised  by 
American  authority,  is  working  very  satisfactorily.  Negros, 
however,  is  the  only  one  exception.  The  Sulu  Islands  have 
not  been  pacified,  because  they  have  never  needed  pacifying 
during  our  times.  All  the  other  prominent  islands  are  still 
in  open  insurrection.  The  north  coast  of  Mindanao,  which 
I  last  visited,  and  which  was  first  occupied  without  resist- 
ance, certainly  cannot  now  be  called  peaceful.  The  mouth 
and  valley  of  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  —  perhaps 
the  most  important  in  the  island,  the  Butuan  —  is  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents ;  Cagayan  has  been  practically  be- 
sieged for  months ;  and  the  whole  coast  from  Surigao  to 
Croquieta,  excepting  Iligan,  is  openly  defying  American 
authority.  Samar  and  Leyte,  as  a  general  said  to  me  a  few 
days  ago,  we  would  gladly  give  up  for  the  present  if  we 
could.  These  two  islands,  once  so  peaceful,  are  now  the 
worst  in  the  Philippines.  Our  losses  have  been  greater  in 
them,  in  comparison  to  their  size,  than  elsewhere.  Cebu 
and  Panay  are  in  a  better  condition,  but  by  no  means  paci- 
fied or  safe.  The  large  islands  of  Mindora  and  Palawan  we 
have  not  yet  occupied,  though  insurgents  hold  the  principal 
towns  of  both.  As  for  Luzon,  which  General  Otis  espe- 
cially notes  as  being  pacified,  I  will  again  leave  the  matter 
to  be  settled  by  the  reader's  judgment  by  giving  statistics  of 
the  reported  engagements  in  the  island  for  this  month 
(August)  up  to  the  20th.  In  number  they  were  24 ;  and  our 
losses  were  i  ofiflcer  and  6  men  killed,  9  men  wounded,  and 
I  officer  and  12  men  captured, —  total,  28. 
"If,  with  these  facts  before  him, —  and  they  are  unassail- 
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able, —  any  man  concludes  that  *  the  war  in  the  Philippines 
is  over,  and  that  the  country  is  thoroughly  pacified/  his 
mind  must  be  strangely  biased/' 

[The  concluding  passages  of  this  article  say  much  in  praise  of  Gen- 
eral Otis's  administration,  urge  the  election  of  President  McKinley,  and 
claim  that,  notwithstanding  the  slow  pacification  of  the  islands,  condi- 
tions are  improving,  and  that  ultimately  American  rule  will  be  beneficial 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.] 


3.    Mr.  Jolin  T.  McOutclieoii's  Version. 

Mr.  John  T.  McCutcheon,  formerly  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Record,  has  been  quoted  in  a  previous  pamphlet 
("Luzon  Campaign  of  1899")  as  a  particularly  trustworthy 
witness.  The  following  quotations  from  his  letters*  written 
during  April,  1900,  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  guerrilla 
period :  — 

**  Manilay  April  19. —  It  is  very  difficult,  even  here  in  Ma- 
nila, to  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  '  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines.*  We  know  that  our  troops  are  scattered  over 
every  province  in  Luzon,  as  well  as  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
other  islands,  and  that  in  Luzon  alone  there  are  216  sepa- 
rate garrisons  holding  cities  and  villages  and  strategic  points 
in  the  twenty-seven  provinces  of  the  island.  We  know  also 
that  a  battalion  of  soldiers  can  go  to  any  place  on  the  island 
and  be  almost  certain  of  routing  any  force  that  might  oppose 
them,  and  we  know  that  in  som^  sections  small  forces  of 
armed  men  can  come  and  go  without  provoking  the  least  re- 
sistance. All  these  things  are  easy  to  find  out ;  for  they 
make  a  fine  showing,  which  supports  the  interesting  official 
fiction  that  the  island  is  pacified  and  the  revolution  crum- 
pled. 

**  There  are  no  more  insurgents,  as  far  as  official  recogni- 
tion goes.     It  is  now  the  custom  to  speak  of  native  armed 

*  Printed  in  "  Stories  of  Filipino  Warfare,"  pages  103,  lo^,  107,  109,  iti, 
and  113. 
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bodies  as  Madrones/  'robbers/  and  'bandits.'  Nearly 
every  day  we  hear  of  a  force  of  our  own  soldiers  encoun- 
tering some  band  of  robbers,  after  which  there  is  a  fight 
which  ends  in  an  American  loss  of  one  or  more,  and  *  rob- 
ber* loss  of  100  or  more  killed.  Sometimes  the  account 
varies  a  little  bit,  and  we  hear  that  our  troops  are  running 
down  a  band  of  600  or  800  somewhere  in  the  mountains  ;  but 
there  is  always  the  cheering  reports  at  headquarters  here 
that  the  800  were  composed  of  'ladrones*  or  'robbers.' 

*'  It  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  but  one  is  led  to  be- 
lieve after  reading  or  hearing  of  these  large  bands  all  through 
the  country  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  people 
of  Luzon  are  members  of  various  bands  of  ladrones.  Our 
troops  never  meet  one  of  these  bands  without  at  once  engag- 
ing it,  after  which  the  report  of  the  enemy's  casualties  comes 
in,  supplemented  with  the  usual  statement  that  the  band  was 
scattered  and  broken  up.  Yet  a  week  later  we  hear  of  an- 
other fight  in  the  same  district  with  another  band  of  robbers, 
and  as  strong  as  the  first.  The  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  the 
unwillingness  of  these  bands  to  remain  scattered  and  broken 
up  after  our  troops  return  to  their  post  to  send  in  the  news 
of  victory. 

*'  In  brief,  the  military  situation,  as  we  hear  it  at  head- 
quarters, is  about  this  :  — 

*'  *  Everything  is  quiet.  There  are  a  few  of  these  bands  of 
"  ladrones  '*  or  "  robbers  "  that  occasionally  run  into  some  of 
our  troops  out  in  the  hills,  but  otherwise  everything  is  quiet/ 

"  Up  in  the  press  censor's  office  there  is  A  bulletin  board 
upon  which  official  news  of  engagements  and  military  actions 
are  supposed  to  be  posted ;  but  since  January  i,  when  the  armed 
insurrection  was  declared  to  be  officially  over,  there  have 
been  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  bulletins.  While  this  suppres- 
sion of  news  of  active  fighting  may  not  be  intentional,  yet  it 
convinces  one  in  search  of  information  regarding  the  war  that 
headquarters  is  not  the  place  to  go  for  it.  One  would  never 
know,  if  he  relied  on  headquarters  for  his  news,  that  there 
ever  was  a  battle  in  the  interior  or  that  a  man  could  not 
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safely  walk  between  any  two  villages  in  Luzon.     He  would 
always  hear  the  cheerful  report  that  *  everything  is  quiet.* 

''  It  is  only  natural  that  General  Otis  should  not  care  to 
have  every  little  engagement  reported  ;  for,  if  it  were,  he  could 
hardly  maintain  his  contention  that  the  insurrection  is  broken. 
It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  the  credulity  of  the  people  at 
home  to  ascribe  all  the  fights  to  the  *  robber  *  bands.  For 
this  reason  only  a  few  of  the  fights  are  ever  given  publicity 
at  headquarters. 

'^I  have  endeavored  to  find  out  the  military  situation  in 
Luzon  and  the  southern  islands  as  it  exists  to-day.  The  re- 
sults obtained  have  been  from  my  own  observation  in  the 
Camarines,  Albay,  Leyte,  Samar,  Mindanao,  Cavite,  Manila, 
Tarlac,  and  Pangasanan,  and  from  reliable  oflScers  in  Taya- 
bas,  Laguna,  Union,  Ilocos,  Abra,  and  other  northern  prov- 
inces, as  well. as  in  Cebu,  Negros,  and  Panay.  I  find  that 
the  canvass  hardly  sustains  the  optimistic  reports  to  be  had 
at  headquarters  in  Manila.  In  other  words,  there  is  still 
a  good  deal  of  fighting  going  on  ;  there  is  a  wide-spread,  al- 
most general  hatred  of  the  Americans  ;  there*  are  approxi- 
mately 20,000  rifles  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Filipinos ; 
and  there  are  numberless  forces  of  armed  men  operating  in 
many  districts.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  we  call  these 
men  insurgents,  rebels,  ladrones,  robbers,  or  tulisanes. 
They  are  there,  and  are  doing  as  much  as  their  slender  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  will  allow. 

".That  the  insurgent  army  as  an  organized  force,  holding 
definite  limitations  of  territory  and  maintaining  an  orderly 
and  tangible  formation,  is  broken  and  disrupted,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Instead  of  knowing  that  the  enemy  holds  certain 
towns  and  districts,  and  that  a  fight  is  necessary  to  possess 
these  districts,  our  troops  can  now  plan  no  movement  or  ex- 
pedition with  the  certainty  of  making  contact  with  an  armed 
force. 

**  Reports  which  tell  of  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of 
armed  Filipinos  in  the  vicinity  of  garrison  towns  frequently 
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are  brought  in  ;  but,  when  a  force  of  Americans  goes  out  to 
find  them,  they  are  gone, —  that  is,  if  the  American  force  is  a 
strong  one.  But,  let  a  small  body  go  out,  and  the  woods  and 
hills  will  be  found  alive  with  riflemen  and  bolomen.  The 
Filipino  method  of  warfare  has  changed  from  their  old,  defiant 
methods  to  a  new  and  more  insidious  one  that  is  as  much,  if 
not  more,  to  be  feared. 

**The  majority  of  the  people  realize  that  they  are  over- 
powered and  helpless,  and  so  maintain  a  passive  sullenness 
which  will  be  long  enduring.  This  sullen  indifference  is 
found  pretty  generally  through  the  towns  held  by  our  troops. 
The  people  don't  like  the  Americans.  We  have  found  many 
of  them  who  were  believed  to  be  honestly  friendly,  but  time 
has  proved  that  they  were  simulating.  Some  of  our  most 
promising  local  presidentes  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
rankest  treachery  toward  the  Americans.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  hated  the  Spaniards  as  much  as  they  hate  the 
Americans.  Between  them  and  the  Spaniards  there  were 
some  instincts  and  ties  in  common.  Intermarriage  was  very 
frequent.  L*ong  association  had  grafted  into  the  native 
character  many  of  the  habits  and  likes  of  the  Spaniard. 

"  With  the  Americans  it  is  different.  There  is  not  an  im- 
pulse that  is  common  to  the  two  races.  We  may  mean  w^ell, 
but  they  don't  understand  our  ways.  Neither  do  we  understand 
theirs.  When  patience  and  forbearance  would  be  immensely 
effective,  the  American  methods  hurry  and  irritate  the 
people.  When  we  first  came,  they  thought  the  Americans 
were  going  to  supplant  their  religion  with  Protestantism. 
Later  they  thought  that  the  Americans  were  going  to  rein- 
state the  hated  friars  in  the  parishes.  Now  it's  hard  to  tell 
what  they  think.  Perhaps  they've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  religion  cuts  little  figure  either  way ;  for  they  have  been 
unspeakably  shocked  to  see  the  American  theatre  running 
full  blast  during  the  holy  week,  with  good  attendance  from 
our  local  society  circles. 

''We  send  out  big  expeditions  to  capture  the  insurgents; 
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and,  when  we  have  captured  them,  we  release  them.  One  day 
our  soldiers  wade  streams,  climb  mountains,  suffer  from 
hunger,  sleep  in  the  mud, —  all  to  catch  some  insurgents. 
The  next  day  all  the  insurgentes  are  released,  It*s  no  wonder 
the  natives  don't  understand  American  methods. 

''We  have  been  here  nearly  two  years,  but  I  don't  know 
of  an  American  soldier  or  officer  who  can  speak  a  single 
native  dialect.  Furthermore,  no  one  i§  making  an  effort  to 
gain  the  one  acquirement  which  would  be  so  inestimably 
valuable  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  Americans  and  Filipinos. 

"  Summarizing  the  present  military  situation,  we  must 
acknowledge  to  the  existence  of  many  strong-armed  forces 
operating  in  nearly  every  province.  These  forces,  while  ap- 
parently acting  independently  of  any  central  direction,  are 
too  big  to  be  called  robber  bands.  Many  of  them  are  under 
the  command  of  men  who  have  been  well  known  as  insurgent 
leaders  since  the  very  first  day  of  fighting. 

*' As  for  the  mass  of  people  not  sympathizing  with  them 
and  helping  them  financially,  there  are  only  too  many  evi- 
dences that  they  do.  It  is  said  that  in  every  town  occupied 
by  our  troops,  and  regulated  by  native  officials  who  have  been 
installed  by  our  direction,  there  is  a  separate  and  secret  or- 
ganization run  in  the  interests  of  the  Filipino  cause.*  The 
bulk  of  the  taxes  are  collected  by  the  later  organization,  and 
are  undoubtedly  given  ungrudgingly  to  the  insurgent  cause. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  the  mass  of  people  being  terrorized  by 
robber  bands  sufficiently  to  pay  tribute  while  American  sol- 
diers are  at  hand  to  protect  them. 

"  Even  the  presidentes  whom  we  have  installed  have  turned 
out  badly,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
people  of  the  town  deliberately  selected  men  whom  they  knew 
could  be  relied  upon  to  exercise  their  positions  to  the  benefit 
of  the  fighting  men  out  in  the  hills,  or  barrios. 

"  Of  the  ninety-five  presidentes  appointed  in  one  military 

*  This  may  refer  to  the  "  National  Comite  of  the  Filipinos,"  see  page  47 
below. 
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district  in  the  north  of  Luzon,  the  officer  who  has  charge  of 
the  municipal  governments  admitted  that  not  a  single  one 
could  be  trusted.  And  yet  this  is  not  a  Tagalo  district.  In 
another  district  the  general  commander  told  me  that,  of  the 
fifty-five  local  presidentes  that  we  have  appointed,  there 
were  only  three  whom  he  could  trust. 

'*  Manilay  April  20.  .  .  .  There  has  now  begun  a  time  of  ter- 
rific slaughter;  for  since  the  insurgents  have  adopted  their 
guerrilla  methods  of  attacking  weak  parties  of  Americans, 
and  boloing  men  who  get  outside  our  -lines,  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense bitterness  has  sprung  up  among  our  soldiers.  It  is 
the  old  cry  —  The  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one  —  repeated, 
with  a  deep  thirst  for  revenge  behind  it  to  strengthen  it.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  *  take  no  prisoners'  and  *kill  everything  in 
sight '  that  has  accounted  for  some  of  the  terrific  slaughters 
that  have  occurred  during  the  last  two  months, —  killing  in 
which  we  have  lost  not  a  man,  and  the  Filipinos  have  lost 
a  hundred  or  more,  most  of  whom  were  bolomen.  In  the 
last  two  weeks  there  have  been  several  Omdurmans  of  kill- 
ing. At  Cagayan  in  one  fight  about  75  were  killed.  In  the 
Camarines  General  Bell  reports  125  were  killed,  50  of  whom 
were  killed  in  a  river  across  which  they  were  attempting  to 
flee.  In  Ilocos  Norte  Colonel  Howze  reports  333  killed  in 
three  days  during  fights  in  which  there  were  five  American 
casualties.  These  figures  certainly  demonstrate  that  a  Krag 
rifle  is  superior  to  a  bolo  or  a  spear.  In  Albay  Province, 
April  16,  about  500  insurgents  attacked  an  American  force, 
but  lost  40  killed,*  and  retreated  to  Legaspi  to  join  their 
main  force.     The  American  loss  was  nothing. 

"  The  explanation  of  this  new  spirit  of  blood-thirstiness  is 
not  hard  to  find.  Some  of  the  most  atrocious  butcheries 
have  been  committed  by  the  Filipinos,  cases  where  a  dozen 
or  more  natives  have  killed  a  single  American,  and  hacked 
the  body  frightfully.  The  news  reached  the  nearest  post, 
and  a  scouting  party  goes  out  to'  the  scene  of  the  killing.  It 
can  be  imagined  that  the  comrades  of  the  murdei:ed  man  do 
not  feel  in  a  merciful  mood,  and  they  proceed  to  burn  the 
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village  and  kill  every  native  who  looks  as  if  he  had  a  bolo  or 
a  rifle.  By  making  the  village  and  the  village  people  suffer, 
even  though  they  be  innocent,  is  a  pretty  safe  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  allow  their  soldiers  to  murder  any  more  Ameri- 
cans within  its  limits. 

'*  When  the  Filipinos  find  that  it  costs  them  too  much  to 
murder  Americans  whom  they  catch  alone  on  country  roads, 
they  will  stop  doing  it.  In  the  mean  time  there  will  be  sev- 
eral thousand  Filipinos  killed. 

*'  In  the  last  week  a  correspondent  took  a  despatch  to  the 
censor  for  approval.  The  first  sentence  stated  that  the  pre- 
ceding week  had  been  the  bloodiest  since  the  war  began. 

''The  censor  mildly  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  'war.' 

"  'There's  no  war  out  here,'  he  said. 

'"Well,  what  do  you  call  it  when  300  natives  have  been 
killed  in  three  engagements,  which  is  what  happened  last 
week  ? '  asked  the  correspondent. 

"  '  That's  not  war.' 

"  'Well,  what  is  it  then  ?'  persisted  the  correspondent. 

"  '  That's  only  murder.'  " 


4.    Items  from  Military  Reports. 

Obviously,  the    chief   questions    raised    by  the  foregoing 

articles  are :  — 
First,    Was  the  insurrection  practically  over  in  May,  1900  1 
Second,      Were   the    Filipinos   in   arms    all    bandits    and 

ladrones  } 
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(a)    Engagements  and  Casualties. 

Some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  first  question  is  fur- 
nished by  the  following  figures,  drawn  from  the  Adjutant- 
general's  report. 

During  September,  October,  November,  and  December 
(the  months  of  the  Luzon  campaign  which  disrupted  the 
insurgent  government,  the  only  real  campaign  of  the  war) 
the  figures  are  as  follows :  — 

UNITED    STATES    CASUALTIES. 

1899.  Engage  fnenis.  Killed,  Wotmded. 

September 23  6  26 

October    ..........  60  22  90 

November 71  22  105 

December ^z^  19  81 

Total 229  69  302 

During  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  the  period 
here  under  discussion,  the  figures  are  as  follows  :*  — 

UNITED    STATES    CASUALTIES. 

1900.  Engagements,  Killed.  Wounded. 

January 114  41  131 

February 104  30  65 

March       ..........  103  21  62 

April 121  38  6^ 

Total       . 442  130  325 

*  The  figures  for  May  and  June  are  as  follows :  — 

UNITED    STATES    CASUALTIES. 
1900.  Engagements.  Killed.  Wounded. 

May 108  28  66 

June 131  25  56 

Figures  for  July  and  August  not  yet  published. 

The  insurgent  casualties  for  May,  June,  July,  and  August  are  :  — 

Killed 1513  Captured 1,247 

Wounded 222  Surreadered 135 

General  Wheaton   gives  ^page  24  of  his  Report  of  August  ic,  1900)  the 
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By  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  American 
lives  lost  during  the  period  when  war  was  supposed  to  be 
over  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  the  period  of  most  active 
fighting. 


(b)    Insurgents  or  Bandits? 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  all  writers  about  the 
Philippines  record  that  in  the  days  of  Spanish  rule  the 
islands  were  infested  by  bands  of  outlaws.  During  the  re- 
bellion of  1896  it  is  said  that  these  brigands  almost  univer- 
sally enlisted  and  continued  as  soldiers  during  the  renewed 
insurrection  against  Spain  in  1898  and  against  the  United 
States  in  1899.  But  that  these  bandits  were  not  the  only 
men  left  in  the  field  after  the  beginning  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare is  admitted  by  General  Wheaton  (in  command  of  the 
Northern  Luzon  District),  General  Bates  (in  command  of 
the  Southern  Luzon  District),  General  Hughes  (in  com- 
mand of  the  Visayas),  General  Kobbe  (in  command  of  Min- 
dano  and  the  Sulu  Islands),  and  countless  subordinate 
officers.  These  officers  all  speak  of  the  bands  of  robbers 
that  exist  everywhere,  but  they  also  speak  of  constant  en- 
counters with  organized  insurgent  guerrillas.* 

Upon  this  point  General  MacArthur  says  :  f  — 

'*The  bands   of   insurgent  guerrillas  are   not   soldiers,  in 

figures  for  the  Northern   Luzon  District  for  April,  May,  June,   and  July,  as 

follows  :  — 

American  Casualties.  Insurgent  Casualties. 

Killed 2^  1,014 

Wounded '63  95 

Captured 12  507 

*The  editors  are  informed  by  an  officer  recently  returned  from  the  Philip- 
pines, that,  while  it  was  often  difficult  to  discriminate  between  insurgents  and 
bandits,  it  was  customary  in  his  command  to  consider  that  Filipinos  who  re- 
spected the  bodies  of  our  dead,  and  who  treated  their  prisoners  well,  were  not 
ladrones. 

t  Report  for  1900,  page  9. 
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the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  classify 
them  as  ladrones,  or  armed  robbers.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  of  record  to  the  effect  that  the  insurgent  leaders 
have  themselves  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  latter,  who  are 
outlaws,  pure  and  simple.  The  country  has  suffered  from 
this  criminal  class  from  time  immemorial,  which  the  Spanish 
administration  was  unable  to  suppress,  as  the  people  were 
not  permitted  to  organize  for  self-protection." 


(c)    Incidents  of  Guerrilla  War. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  engagements,  insignificant  in 
dimensions  and  uniform  in  character,  recorded  in  the  mili- 
tary reports  of  this  period,  the  following  incidents  possess 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant  presentation  here. 

Battle  of  Cavite    Viejo* 

After  the  disruption  of  the  insurgent  forces  in  the  northern 
district  during  November,  1899,  an  expedition  under  com- 
mand of  General  Lawton  was  sent  south  to  dislodge  the 
insurgents  gathering  there.  General  Lawton  was  killed 
December  18,  the  day  the  expedition  set  out.  The  following 
month  a  similar  expedition  was  organized,  under  command 
of  General  Bates.  On  the  7th  of  January  one  column  of 
this  expedition  encountered  the  enemy  near  Cavite  Viejo, 
This  encounter  is  described  by  Colonel  Birkheimer,  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  troops  engaged,  as  follows  :  *  — 

'^The  enemy  were  confident  and  defiant.  Cheers  arose 
from  their  whole  line  to  their  left  of  the  bridge. 

**They  kept  constantly  sounding  the  charge:  *Viva  la 
Filipina  *  arose  throughout  their  line.  I  have  witnessed  no 
such  spirit  on  the  enemy's  part  since  their  mistaken  battle 

*  Report  of  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding  the  army  for  1900,  Part  4,. 
page  629. 
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of  February  5  last.  It  was  evident  that  we  were  not  to 
win  without  a  struggle,  and  that  the  enemy  were  determined 
themselves  to  be  the  victors.  The  cause  of  all  this  confi- 
dence on  their  part  is  now  evident.  From  the  body  of  the 
killed  insurgent  commanding  officer,  after  the  engagement, 
was  taken  a  detailed  map,  showing  the  particulars  of  their 
intrenchments,  all  going  to  show  that  the  whole  force 
defending  Cavite  proper,  as  well  as  along  the  road  we  were 
advancing  on,  were  in  front  of  us.  They  outnumbered  us, 
outlapped  us,  in  our  single  line,  on  both  flanks,  were  in  their 
closely  intrenched  position  ;  and  they  knew  both  the  strength 
and  composition  of  our  force,  this  having  been  noted  by 
them  as  we  marched  out. 

[As  our  troops  advanced,  the  *^  enemy  remained  stubbornly 
in  the  woods,  firing/*  and  only  gave  way  when  our  line  was 
within  100  yards  distance.  Meanwhile,  under  cover  of  a 
thicket,  a  flank  movement  was  executed  by  Company  A, 
which  closed  in  on  the  enemy's  rear.] 

"As  we  [Company  A]  arrived  within  about  100  yards  of 
their  line,  I  became  very  apprehensive  that  we  might  be  fired 
into  by  our  own  troops,  who  might  not  know  where  Com- 
pany A  was.  For  this  reason,  and  to  give  notice  to  our 
troops  in  front,  I  ordered  the  men  to  give  three  cheers. 
This  served  its  purpose,  but  also  notified  the  enemy  of  our 
presence.  They  at  once  broke  to  their  left  along  their  in- 
trenchments ;  but  in  so  doing  they  were  compelled  to  run  a 
gauntlet  of  musketry  fire  at  close  range,  first  of  Company 
A,  then  of  B,  D,  and  scouts,  and  field-piece  on  the  front. 
It  was  a  slaughter. 

*' Sixty-five  dead  bodies,  including  that  of  the  insurrecto 
commander,  were  found  here,  within  200  linear  yards  of 
trench.  I  did  not  have  any  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
enemy  to  their  right  of  the  bridge  gone  over  to  find  either 
dead  or  wounded.  On  the  extreme  left,  during  the  turning 
movement,  9  dead  bodies  were  passed  as  we  moved  by  their 
original  line.     We  had  no  facilities  for  taking  care  of  any 
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Other  than  our  own  wounded,  but  the  surgeons  were  ordered 
to  apply  first  aids  to  those  wounded  insurrectos  who  lay  near 
the  slaughtering-place. 

''  We  lost  none  killed,  and  had  only  8  wounded.  .  .  .  The 
disparity  in  casualties  on  the  respective  sides  of  this  con- 
flict must  strike  a  casual  observer  as  remarkable,  and  this 
all  the  more  so  when  the  situation  of  the  parties  is  consid- 
ered. That  the  enemy  should  have  suffered  the  losses  they 
did  was  due  to  their  being  manoeuvred  into  a  trap;  but, 
considering  their  perfectly  intrenched  position,  the  un- 
doubted bravery  and  tenacity  of  the  personnel  of  the  insur- 
recto  there  assembled,  the  small  number  of  our  casualties 
cannot  be  explained  except  by  deciding  that  the  enemy  were 
very  poor  marksmen  or  had  bad  ammunition,  or  both." 

Aguinaldo  again  in  Flight. 

After  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo  in  November  and 
December,  1899  (described  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  **  Luzon 
Campaign  of  1899''),  there  seems  to  have  been  no  further 
attempt  to  effect  his  capture  until  General  MacArthur  re- 
lieved General  Otis  of  command,  May  5,  1900.  The  follow- 
ing day  an  expedition  of  540  men  was  sent  out  for  the 
"destruction  or  capture  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  select  body- 
guard." On  the  i6th  of  May,  Major  March,  in  command  of 
one  division  of  this  expedition,  arrived  in  the  town  of  La- 
buaguan.     He  says  :  *  — 

"Labuaguan  is  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  5,904 
feet  high,  on  the  extreme  point  of  which  Aguinaldo  had  a 
lookout  and  signal  station  from  which  the  country  was  visi- 
ble for  miles  around.  As  I  came  up  the  river  toward  Ma- 
buntoc,  I  observed  men  on  the  top  of  this  peak,  and,  turning 
my  glasses   on    them,    saw   an   officer   looking   at    us   with 

*  Report  of  Lieutenant  General  commanding  the  Army  for  1900,  Part 
4,  page  719. 
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glasses.  After  a  good  look  he  mounted  a  gray  horse  and 
rode  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  while  the  signal  station 
started  a  furious  flagging  in  the  general  direction  of  Balbala- 
sang.  All  parties  then  disappeared  from  the  crest.  When 
my  command  got  to  Mabuntoc,  I  crossed  the  river  and  went 
straight  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  top,  getting  into 
Labuaguan  about  half-past  four.  The  place  was  deserted, 
Aguinaldo's  presidencio  where  he  had  lived  since  March 
6,  a  quartel  for  the  men,  and  a  few  papers  were  all  that  were 
found.  I  searched  the  place,  and  sent  a  detachment  up  to 
the  extreme  point  where  the  signal  station  had  been,  and 
finally  rounded  up  a  frightened  Igorrotte,  who  said  that 
Aguinaldo  had  gone  to  the  signal  tower  when  my  command 
was  seen  down  the  valley,  looked  at  us  with  glasses,  and  fled 
immediately  in  the  direction  of  Guinang,  which  is  on  the 
road  to  Balbalasang." 

On  the  following  day  Colonel  Hare,  in  command  of  an- 
other division  of  the  expedition,  captured  the  following  de- 
spatch,* signed  David  (Aguinaldo*s  pseudonym),  seven  hours 
after  it  was  written  :  — 

'*To  the  chief  or  officer  of  any  guerrilla  of  the  Filipino 
army.  A  hostile  column  from  Bontoc  having  arrived  this 
morning  at  this  rancheria  at  Labuaguan,  I  inform  you  that  I 
have  this  day  taken  up  the  marches  with  all  my  forces. 

**The  road  that  I  am  to  follow  has  no  fixed  direction. 
May  God  guard  you  many  years.  Dated  at  Labuaguan, 
May  17,  1900. 

(Signed)  "The  Colonel  David." 

After  this  date  Aguinaldo  steadily  gained  ground  on  his 
pursuers,  who  early  in  June  abandoned  the  pursuit. 

*  Report  of  Lieutenant  General  commanding  the  Army  for  i9oa>  Part 
4,  page  716. 


Messages  from  the  Mountains. 

From  his  mountain  fastnesses  it  seems  to  have  been 
Aguinaldo's  custom  to  issue  orders  and  proclamations  ^  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  One  of  these  documents  directs  the 
release  of  prisoners  C' imperialist  soldiers'*  he  calls  our  men), 
"  without  exacting  any  promise  from  them,  and  facilitating 
their  return  by  providing  them  with  sufficient  money  for  the 
journey  to  the  most  convenient  point  "  ;  or,  if  they  may  de- 
sire to  remain,  they  may  do  so  'Sunder  the  safeguard  and 
protection  of  the  nearest  guerrilla."  f 

Other  proclamations,  believed  to  be  in  Aguinaldo's  own 
handwriting,  contain  moving  appeals  to  the  patriotic  sen- 
timents of  his  people, —  ''sons  of  one  country,"  —  urging 
them  to  be  undismayed  by  reverses,  and  to  persevere  in 
the  unequal  fight.  In  one  letter  he  pleads,  **Can  our  dignity 
consent  that  the  Filipino  women  bow  their  heads  and  bend 
their  delicate  necks  before  the  haughty  foreigner.?"  An- 
other closes  with  this  invocation  :  — 

"  O  great  Architect  of  the  universe !  You  have  created 
us  and  endowed  us  with  free  faculties  for  thinking  and  work- 
ing, deign  to  give  us  light  in  this  dark  position  to  guide  us  ac- 
cording to  your  will.  You  have  given  us  liberty  and  domain. 
Give  us  courage  and  means  with  which  to  defend  ourselves 
against  our  invaders.  You  have  created  us  free.  Do  not 
permit  us  to  fall  into  slavery.  Permit  that  my  existence 
may  be  all  for  the  service  of  my  people  ;  and,  when  I  must 
leave  this  vale,  may  it  be  by  a  hostile  bullet." 

*  Captured  insurgent  documents,  shown  to  the  editors  by  courtesy  of  the 
War  Department. 

t  Captured  documents  of  later  date  show  that  this  order  was  received  and 
acted  upon  by  various  insurgent  commanders. 


II. 

POLITICAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  SU3IMER  OF    1900. 

1.    The  Proclamation  of  Amnesty. 

General  MacArthur,  as  has  been  said,  succeeded  General 
Otis  as  Military  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  May  5,  1900. 
His  first  important  administrative  act  was  the  publication  of 
an  amnesty  proclamation  June  21,  1900.  He  describes  this 
act  and  its  motive  as  follows  :  *  — 

**  With  a  view  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  all  so  disposed 
to  determine  and  terminate  their  connection  with  the  insur- 
rection in  a  dignified  and  becoming  manner,  the  following 
notice  of  amnesty  was  published  in  English  and  Spanish ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  reached  the  entire 
audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed  :  — 

a  Office   of   the   United    States    Military   Governor  in  the 

Philippine   Islands,   and   Headquarters   Division   of  the 

Philippines. 

"  Manila,  P. I.,  June  21,  1900. 

*' Notice  of  Amnesty. 

*'  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
undersigned  announces  amnesty,  with  complete  immunity 
for  the  past,  and  absolute  liberty  of  action  for  the  future,  to 
all  persons  who  are  now,  or  at  any  time  since  February  4, 
1899,  have  been  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States  in 
either  a  military  or  civil  capacity,  and  who  shall,  within  a 
period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  hereof,  formally  re- 
nounce all  connection  with  such  insurrection,  and  subscribe 
to  a  declaration  acknowledging  and  accepting  the  sover- 
eignty and  authority  of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the 
Philippine  Islands.     The  privilege  herewith  published  is  ex- 

*MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  10. 
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tended  to  all  concerned,  without  any  reservation  whatever, 
excepting  that  persons  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  war 
during  the  period  of  active  hostilities  are  not  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  this  amnesty. 

**  All  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  terms  herewith 
set  forth  are  requested  to  present  themselves  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  American  troops  at  the  most  con- 
venient station,  who  will  receive  them  with  due  considera- 
tion according  to  rank,  make  provision  for  their  immediate 
wants,  prepare  the  necessary  records,  and  thereafter  permit 
each  individual  to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  archipelago, 
according  to  his  own  wishes,  for  which  purpose  the  United 
States  will  furnish  transportation  as  may  be  available,  either 
by  railway,  steamboat,  or  wagon.  Prominent  persons  who 
may  desire  to  confer  with  the  Military  Governor  or  with  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission  will  be  permitted  to 
visit  Manila,  and  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  provided  with 
transportation  for  the  purpose. 

"In  order  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possible  consequences 
resulting  from  various  disturbances  which,  since  1896,  have 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  and  to  provide  in  some 
measure  for  destitute  Filipino  soldiers  during  the  transitory 
period  which  must  inevitably  succeed  a  general  peace,  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  will  pay  30  pesos 
to  each  man  who  presents  a  rifle  in  good  condition. 

"Arthur  MacArthur, 

"  Major-general  U.S,  Vols.^ 
''  U,S.  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippines. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  above,  all  who  accepted  the  terms 
thereof  were  required  to  subscribe  to  the  following  declara- 
tion :  — 

"I,  ,  hereby  renounce  all  al- 

legiance to  any  and  all  so-called  revolutionary  governments 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  recognize  and  accept  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  United  States  of  America  therein; 
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and  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  that  government ;  that  I  will  at  all  times  conduct 
myself  as  a  faithful  and  law-abiding  citizen  of  said  islands, 
and  will  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  hold  correspondence 
with  or  give  intelligence  to  an  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
neither  will  I  aid,  abet,  harbor,  or  protect  such  enemy.  That 
I  impose  upon  myself  this  voluntary  obligation  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  so  help  me  God. 

**  As  a  result,  5,022  persons  of  all  grades  of  the  civil  and 
military  service  of  the  insurrection  presented  themselves  and 
subscribed  and  swore  to  the  obligation,  —  a  result  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  occasion  or  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  terms  offered. 

**The  immediate  result  of  amnesty,  however,  was  to  induce 
many  prominent  Filipino  officials  confined  in  Manila  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  foregoing  oath.  Among  these  there  may  be 
named  Senor  Padro  A.  Peterno,  president  of  the  Filipino 
cabinet ;  General  Ambrosio  Flores,  formerly  Secretary  of 
War;  and  the  generals  Vanancio  Concepcion,  Pantaleon, 
Garcia,  and,  later,  upon  surrender  from  the  field,  General 
Francisco  Macabulos  Soliman.  In  addition  to  these,  eleven 
colonels,  ten  lieutenant  colonels,  and  ten  majors  accepted 
American  sovereignty,  and  also  eighty-four  officers  below 
the  rank  of  major,  and  minor  civil  officials." 


2.    Beg^iiiniiigs  of  the  Peace  Moveiiieiit. 

**For  some  time  preceding  the  issue  of  the  amnesty/' 
says  General  MacArthur,*  **much  discussion  had  taken 
place  among  the  leaders  mentioned  above,  in  conference 
with  other  gentlemen  prominent  in  Philippine  public  life, 
looking  to  the  possibility  of  some  practical  means  of  pacifi- 
cation.    The  initiatory  steps  were  taken  under  the  auspices 

*  MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  12. 
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of  Sefior  Felipe  Buencamino,  and  the  proceedings  were  sub- 
sequently conducted  at  several  meetings  presided  over  by 
himself  and  Seiior  Paterno." 


(a)  Associated  Press  Account. 

The  following  Associated  Press  letter,*  dated  Manila,  July 
15,  1900,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  these  meetings  and 
their  outcome :  — 

*'  The  recent  political  vagaries  in  Manila  .of  Don  Pedro 
Paterno,  a  prominent  insurgent,  have  received  but  little  com- 
ment in  the  local  Spanish  press,  because  the  press  censor 
prohibited  the  publication  both  here  and  in  the  United 
States  of  this  man's  strange  doings.  Paterno's  liberation 
from  jail  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  the  peace  proposi- 
tions begun  by  Don  Felipe  Buencamino,  his  immediate 
publication  of  a  most  remarkable  document  in  favor  of  Phil- 
ippine independence,  his  subsequent  reincarceration,  and  the 
fact  that  he  then  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  was  freed,  but  declined  to  accept  his  liberty, 
electing  to  remain  in  jail  and  pose  as  a  martyr,  read  more 
like  an  act  from  a  comedy  than  the  truthful  records  of  a 
week's  political  happenings  in  Manila. 

**  Paterno  came  to  Manila  about  three  months  ago  from 
Vigan.  He  says  he  surrendered,  but  the  army  reports  say 
he  was  captured.  In  Manila  he  was  placed  in  the  Anda 
Street  jail,  along  with  Buencamino  and  other  political  pris- 
oners. While  there,  he  meditated  political  coups,  studied 
English,  and  was  well  lodged  and  fed  at  government  ex- 
pense. 

**When  General  Otis  was  leaving  Manila,  he  liberated 
Buencamino,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Filipino  people  toward  bringing  about 
peace.     Buencamino  worked  away  on  these  lines  alone  until 

*  New  York  Tribtine^  August  26,  1900. 
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about  the  middle  of  June,  when  he  realized  that  Paterno's 
influence  would  be  a  good  thing  on  his  (Buencamino's)  side 
of  the  undertaking,  so  permission  was  obtained  from  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  for  Paterno  to  leave  the  jail  every  day  in 
order  to  confer  more  easily  with  Buencamino.  Paterno  re> 
turned  to  the  jail  to  sleep,  and  it  was  understood  between 
General  MacArthur  and  himself  that  his  efforts  and  attitude 
must  primarily  embrace  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines.  With  General  MacArthur's  permission 
there  occurred  on  June  21  the  locally  famous  meeting  in  Pa- 
terno's  house,  where  about  two  hundred  well-known  revo- 
lutionists met  to  discuss  the  terms  of  an  honorable  and  dig- 
nified peace  with  the  American  army.  Thirty  of  the  two 
hundred  men  present  were  liberated  from  the  Anda  Street 
jail  purposely  to  attend  this  meeting;  and  after  a  stormy  and 
spicy  session  they  resolved  that  peace  could  be  obtained  on 
eight  certain  bases,  which  that  same  evening  were  handed  to 
General  MacArthur. 

"The  next  morning,  the  general  was  stricken  with  a  local 
fever,  which  prevented  his  attending  to  his  official  duties  for 
nearly  a  week.  This  delay  in  the  proceedings  was  seized 
upon  by  the  Pllipino  enemies  of  Buencamino's  plans  (there 
were  American  enemies  to  the  peace  scheme  as  well,  but  the 
latter  were  passive)  to  start  an  anti-peace  campaign  in  the 
country,  with  the  idea  of  forestalling  the  good  that  the  Ma- 
nila group  hoped  to  accomplish.  During  the  delay  caused 
by  the  American  general's  illness,  Paterno  sprang  his  coup 
d'etat y  in  the  form  of  a  most  remarkable  and  impertinent 
document,  without  reason,  without  sequence,  without  head 
or  tail,  which  bagan  with  quotations  from  a  plan  of  Philip- 
pine government,  and  ended  with  quotations  from  European 
statesmen  like  Gladstone,  Von  Moltke,  etc.  Paterno*s  plan 
was  nothing  less  than  a  seditious  plea  for  Philippine  inde- 
pendence, and  it  had  a  disquieting  effect  upon  the  people. 
It  was  published  simultaneously  in  all  of  Manila's  Spanish 
papers,  a  method  of  publicity  which  insured  its  spread 
throughout  the  entire  archipelago.     In  this   document    Pa- 
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terno  set  forth  what  he  and  his  followers  graciously  would 
deign  to  accept  from  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  the  Filipinos.  He  conceded  the 
changing  of  the  name  'Filipino  Republic'  to  that  of  'Free 
Philippine  State,'  as  a  sop  to  the  American  national  pride. 
He  demanded  the  admission,  on  a  basis  of  equality,  of  Fili- 
pinos into  the  American  Army,  Navy,  and  Consular  Corps. 
He  demanded  the  recognition  of  the  Filipino  flag,  but  saw  no 
objection  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  by  its  side.  After 
many  printed  columns  of  rules  for  our  future  restriction  and 
guidance  in  Philippine  affairs,  by  which  he  practically  lim- 
ited the  power  and  control  to  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  '  P'ree  Philippine  State,'  Paterno 
remarked  that,  when  the  United  States*  had  conceded  the 
foregoing,  he  opined  there  would  be  peace.  He  also  an- 
nounced a  meeting  for  the  following  Sunday,  to  discuss  his 
new  programme. 

*'As  soon  as  the  real  nature  and  significance  of  Paterno's 
utterances  were  made  known  to  the  military  authorities, 
they  forbade  the  meeting  in  question  ;  and  Paterno  was  sent 
back  to  the  Anda  Street  jail  and  kept  incommunicado. 

**The  Filipino  people  jump  at  conclusions.  They  do  not 
always  read  carefully  and  reason  clearly,  and  Paterno  worded 
his  document  in  such  a  way  that  the  common  people  at  once 
concluded  that  the  United  States  had  conceded  to  the  Fili- 
pino people  all  that  Paterno  had  asked  for ;  and  Paterno's 
stock,  as  the  man  who  had  obtained  these  remarkably  favor- 
able concessions  from  the  common  enemy,  boomed  accord- 
ingly. On  the  streefts  natives  talked  volubly  of  the  new 
'concessions,'  and  said  they  had  always  known  they  could 
bring  the  Yankees  to  terms  eventually. 

"And  during  these  days  there  was  much  talk  of  uprisings 
in  Manila.  Explosive  bombs  were  found  in  the  streets, 
houses  were  fired.  General  Estrella  and  General  Ricarte 
were  captured  in  Manila,  each  boldly  admitting  that  they 
were  there  to  take  part  in  an  uprising,  and  Ricarte's  follow- 
ers passed  pictures  of  Aguinaldo  among  the  crowd  at  the 
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Tondo  Market,  whispering  mysteriously  that  the  time  had 
come.  But  the  excitement  about  an  uprising  died  down,  and 
Paterno  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
before  the  provost  marshal  of  Manila,  Colonel  Williston, 
and  obtained  complete  liberty.  But  complete  liberty  did  not 
suit  Paterno.  As  long  as  he  was  in  jail,  he  could  pose  before 
the  people  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  independence ;  and 
to  do  this  is  part  of  his  scheme.  So  now  he  will  not  leave 
Anda  Street  jail  until  every  political  Filipino  prisoner  has 
first  been  set  free. 

**The  prompt  action  by  the  American  military  authorities 
stopped  the  spread  of  the  Paterno  propaganda  ;  but  they 
were  too  late  to  stop  among  the  natives  the  feelings  of  exul- 
tation and  consequent  depression  resulting  from  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Paterno  document,  and  to  give  Paterno  an 
excellent  chance  to  pose  as  a  martyr  for  his  country's  welfare. 

''Notwithstanding  the  Paterno  flare-up,  Buencamino  has 
persistently  and  quietly  gone  ahead  with  his  work.  He  has 
received  from  General  MacArthur  the  latter's  answer  to  the 
peace  propositions  .proposed  by  the  Filipinos  at  the  meeting 
held  on  June  21,  and  has  embodied  these,  together  with  the 
terms  of  the  ninety  day  amnesty  and  some  remarks  of  his 
own,  in  a  pamphlet  which  is  being  distributed  to  the  Fili- 
pinos in  the  country,  including  Aguinaldo.  The  more  level- 
headed Filipinos  and  many  Americans  hope  for  a  successful 
outcome  to  these  peace  propositions.  But  the  idea  has  its 
Filipino  enemies  ;  and  but  three  days  ago  they  showed  their 
hand  by  suddenly  causing  to  disappear  the  trusty  messenger 
whom  Buencamino  intended  should  convey  these  proposals 
of  peace  and  amnesty  to  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  in  whatever 
corner  of  the  woods  that  gentleman  might  be  found." 
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(b)    A  Side-light  on  the  Peace  Movement. 

It  throws  an  important  side-light  on  these  proceedings  to 
learn*  that  three  members  of  the  above-described  Peace  Com- 
mittee reported  on  June  29  — i.e.,  eight  days  after  the  meeting, 
—  to  Juan  Cailles,  one  of  the  most  active  insurgent  generals  in 
the  field.  This  report  stated  that  the  peace  movement  had 
as  its  aim  *' independence  under  an  American  Protectorate," 
the  country  to  be  called  *'The  Free  State  of  the  Filipines," 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  views  of  the  Americans,  accord- 
ing to  our  eminent  politician,  Senor  Paterno. 

This  document  further  complains  that,  although  the  Ameri- 
cans had  previously  stated  that  the  Filipinos  should  have 
''individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  lawful  association,'*  yet 
they  had  now  arrested  Senor  Paterno  again,  thus  showing 
themselves  *'  falsifiers  without  honor  in  what  they  do  or  assert. 
For  understand  that  these  reunions  to  which  I  refer  are 
solicited   by  the  Americans  themselves." 

This  document  indicates  that  at  this  time  at  least  the 
peace  movement  and  the  insurgents  in  arms  were  working 
hand  in  hand,  and  that  both  aimed  at  a  settlement  iden- 
tical with  that  demanded  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  ; 
namely,  "qualified  independence  under  United  States  pro- 
tection." t 


(c)    Resolutions  of  Peace  Meeting. 

^  The  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Filipinos  who  met  at 
Paterno's  house  on  June  21,  1900,  as  described  above,  were 
as  follows  \X4-^^ 

*  From  a  captured  insurgent  document,  shown  to  the  editors  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  War  Department. 

t  Otis's  Report  for  1899,  page  38. 
(  JMacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  12.  , 
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*'  The  bloodshed ;  the  material  losses*  suffered  by  the 
country  during  four  years  of  war  in  defence  of  its  rights 
and  liberties ;  the  humane  desire  spontaneously  expressed  by 
the  Military  Governor,  General  McArthur,  to  terminate  the 
present  state  of  affairs  by  an  honorable  peace ;  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  Filipino  people  to  enter  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
the  path  of  their  social  and  political  regeneration  and  engage 
in  the  peaceful  labor  of  their  respective  development;  the 
well-founded  hope  that  the  Philippine  problem  will  be  solved 
by  a  frank  and  loyal  understanding  with  the  American 
people ;  the  assurance  that  the  star-spangled  banner  will 
never  be  an  emblem  of  tyranny  (to  quote  the  words  of  the 
American  general  himself)  ;  the  certainty  that  America  will 
in  due  time  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Philippines, 
and  that,  when  peace  is  once  established,  our  people  will  enjoy 
the  right  to  govern  themselves,  make  their  own  laws,  and 
constitute  and  organize  their  domestic  administration  as 
they  may  deem  best  under  the  protection  and  superior 
direction  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  islands,  with  the  right  of  intervention  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity,  should  essential  American  interest  be 
seriously  threatened  by  acts  of  the  Filipino  State,  or  its 
domestic  peace  be  disturbed,  or  its  exterior  safety  endan- 
gered ;  and,  finally,  that  the  desire  that  the  generous  blood 
of  so  many  heroes,  American  and  Filipino,  be  not  shed 
henceforth  except  in  the  defence  of  a  common  cause  and  the 
sacred  rights  of  humanity,  justice,  and  law, —  such  are  the 
high  motives  which  have  led  the  undersigned  secretaries  of 
the  last  Filipino  government,  after  a  conscientious  delibera- 
tion, to  present  to  General  MacArthur,  the  United  States 
Military  Governor  in  these  islands,  the  following  measures 
for  the  termination  of  war:  — 

&  I,  A  general  and  absolute  amnesty  for  the  prisoners  of 
both  parties,  including  those  who  are  under  sentence  or  are 
now  held  for  trial  by  the  military  authorities. 

''2.  A  guarantee  of  safety  for  the  persons  and  property  of 
all  revolutionists  who  have  presented  themselves,  or  may  do 
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SO  hereafter,  and  the  restitution,  in  consequence,  of  all  con- 
fiscated property. 

**  3.  Acknowledgment  of  the  military  rank  of  the  generals, 
field  and  line  officers,  of  the  Filipino  army,  and  of  their  right 
to  be  admitted  into  the  armed  forces  which  may  be  organ- 
ized hereafter,  in  accordance  with  such  laws  as  may  be 
established. 

''4.  A  reasonable  allowance  to  be  provided  from  the  pub- 
lic funds  of  the  Filipino  government  to  disabled  soldiers,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  may  have  died  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

"5.  The  guarantee  of  the  free  exercise  of  all  the  personal 
rights  confirmed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  that  of  petition  to  the  public  powers  of  the 
Union.  By  virtue  of  this  clause,  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  these  measures  the  Philippine  political  parties, 
including  the  Nationalist  party  which  aspires  to  indepen- 
dence, will  be  permitted  to  operate  freely,  and  two  of  them 
will  be  allowed  to  establish  their  clubs,  committees,  and 
press  organs,  both  in  this  capital  and  in  tlie  provinces. 

''6.  Orders  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  shall  be  issued 
simultaneously  by  both  parties  within  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

''  7.  The  immediate  establishment  of  civil  government  in 
this  Capital  and  in  the  provinces  with  Filipinos  in  charge, 
or,  if  that  should  not  be  possible,  the  appointment  of  special 
commissions  of  Filipinos,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  facilitate 
the  presentation  of  the  men  in  arms,  apply  the  amnesty  with 
restitution  of  property,  establish  the  municipalities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  March  20  last,  and  hasten  the 
liberation  of  the  American  prisoners.^ 

*'  8.  The  expulsion  of  the  religious  communities  as  foreign 
organizations  eminently  dangerous  to  the  public  order  of  the 
Philippines." 

"It  was  intended,"  General  MacArthur  informs  us,  ''that 
the  foregoing  paper  should  have  been  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing  ex-Secretaries   of   the    Filipino   government   who  were 
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present  at  the  meeting  which  adopted  the  resolutions,  but  the 
signatures  were  to  be  appended  only  in  the  event  of  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  resolutions  by  the  American 
authorities :  — 

''  Don  Pedro  Alejandro  Paterno,  ex-President  of  the  cabinet. 
**Don  Leon  Guerrero,  ex-Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce, 

and  Agriculture. 
'*  Don  Aguedo  Velarde,  ex-Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. 
**  Don  Maximo  Paterno,  ex-Secretary  of  Public  Works. 
''  Don  Ambrosio  Flores,  ex-Secretary  of  War. 
**  Don  P'elipe  Buencamino,  ex-Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  " 


(d)    General  Mac  Arthur's  Action. 

*^It  was,  of  course,  impossible,"  General  MacArthur  con- 
tinues,"^  "to  accept  the  eight  measures  presented,  or  even  to 
discuss  some  of  the  propositions  embodied  therein  ;  but  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  animate  the  public  mind  as  much  as 
possible  in  behalf  of  pacification,  and,  as  the  effect  of  such 
discussion  was  in  its  very  nature  educational,  encouragement 
was  given  to  make  further  inquiry  in  the  premises,  to  which 
end  the  following  paper  was  submitted  for  deliberation  :  — 

"  (3FFICE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    GOVERNOR 

IN  THE  Philippine  Islands. 

*' Manila,  P. I.,  July  2,  1900. 

''The  Military  Governor  is  prepared  to  assure  the  native 
citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  that  the  following  provision 
will  be  embodied  in  any  form  of  civil. government  established 
in  the  archipelago  by  the  United  States. 

''  I.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

'*  2.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation. 

*  Mac  Arthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  13. 
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"3.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  people  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  a  speedy  public  trial ;  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  them ;  to  have  compulsory  process  of  obtain- 
ing witnesses  in  their  behalf ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  in  their  defence.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  re- 
quired ;  excessive  fines  shall  no-t  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  or 
unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

'^4.  No  person  shall  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offence,  or  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself. 

"  5.  Unreasonable  search  and  seizure  shall  not  be  practised. 

*'  6.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

"7.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be 
passed. 

"  8.  No  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press  or  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
peacefully  assemble  and  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

''9.  No  disqualification  to  holding  office,  either  civil  or 
military,  in  the  government  hereafter  to  be  established  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  these  islands,  shall 
arise  from  service  in  the  insurgent  army. 

"  10.  As,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
complete  religious  freedom  is  guaranteed,  and  no  minister  of 
religion  can  be  interfered  with  or  molested  in  following  his 
calling  in  a  peaceful  or  lawful  manner,  and  there  must  be 
complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  so  here  the  civil 
government  of  these  islands  hereafter  to  be  established  will 
give  the  same  security  to  the  citizens  thereof  and  guarantee 
that  no  form  of  religion  shall  be  forced  by  the  government 
upon  any  community  or  upon  any  citizen  of  the  islands  ;  that 
no  minister  of  religion,  in  following  his  calling  in  a  peaceful 
and  lawful  manner,  shall  be  interfered  with  or  molested  by 
the  government  or  any  person  ;  that  no  public  funds  shall  be 
used  for  the  support  of  religious  organizations  or  any  mem- 
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ber  thereof ;  that  no  official  process  shall  be  used  to  collect 
contributions  from  the  people  for  the  support  of  any  church, 
priest,  or  religious  order ;  that  no  minister  of  religion  by 
virtue  of  his  being  a  minister  shall  exercise  any  public  or 
governmental  office  or  authority ;  and  that  the  separation  of  . 
Church  and  State  must  be  complete  and  entire.  / 

**  In  his  individual  capacity  the  Military  Governor  makes 
himself  responsible  for  the  following  :  — . 

"  I.  Upon  the  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the 
surrender  of  all  arms  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipino  army, 
the  private  property  now  in  possession  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  returned,  upon  due  identification,  to  the  individual 
owners  or  adequate  rent  paid  for  the  use  thereof,  provided 
that  the  owners  in  each  case  take  the  prescribed  oath  of 
allegiance.  This  shall  not  involve  the  payment  of  damages 
for  property  heretofore  used,  destroyed,  or  consumed. 

*'  2.  All  money  now  held  in  these  islands  or  in  the  hands 
of  any  Filipino  agent  in  Hong  Kong  or  elsewhere  for  the 
use  of  the  insurgent  army  shall,  upon  being  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  the  city  of  Manila,  become  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  insurgent 
soldiers  killed  in  battle  or  who  may  have  died  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  service  since  the  4th  day  of  February, 
1899,  and  for  the  assistance  of  the  disabled  soldiers  of  such 
army.  The  said  trust  fund  shall  be  distributed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Filipinos,  to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Military  Governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  General 
Aguinaldo  or  such  other  high  authority  as  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned.  The  committee  thus  appointed  to 
hold  its  meetings  and  perform  its  functions  under  the  advice 
and  control  of  the  Military  Governor,  and  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  all  particulars  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Military  Governor.  In  consideration  of  the  deposit 
of  the  funds  as  described  above,  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  United  States  forces  and  Military  Governor  will  release 
all  claim  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  such  funds  in 
behalf   of   the    United  States,  and  further  agrees   to   turn 
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over  to  the  committee  above  described,  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  money  which  the  army  of  the  United  States  has  captured 
from  the  insurgent  forces,  provided  that  the  amount  so 
turned  over  by  the  Military  Governor  shall  not  in  any  event 
exceed  the  amount  captured  by  the  United  States  forces 
during  the  period  of  hostilities. 

(Signed)         "  Arthur  MacArthur, 

"  Majo?'  General  LL  S.   Vols. 
''  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippines J^ 

^^  A  notable  feature  of  the  Filipino  character  in  its  present 
state  of  development/'  adds  MacArthur,*  ''is  inability  to 
organize  on  a  large  scale  or  for  any  purpose  requiring  unity 
of  action  or  a  prolonged  effort.  This  unfortunate  disposi- 
tion supervened  at  this  time ;  and  personal  animosities  were 
given  full  scope  to  the  exclusion  of  public  interests,  with  the 
result  that  the  open  deliberations  of  the  Filipino  leaders 
were  suspended." 

(e)    The  Paterno  Banquet. 

Another  event  of  political  importance  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  summer  is  described  by  General  MacArthur,  as 
follows :  t  — 

*'  Subsequently  [to  the  above  meetings]  another  effort  was 
made  to  devise  a  practical  scheme  of  pacification,  but,  as  it 
was  factional  in  its  nature  and  somewhat  misleading  in  its 
form,  it  terminated  in  rather  a  dismal  failure ;  but,  as  the 
transaction  touched  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  many  mill- 
ions of  people,  and  also  illustrates  certain  of  Filipino  meth- 
ods, some  details  thereof  are  respectfully  submitted. 

*' At  an  informal  interview,  touching  an  entirely  different 
subject,  Senor  Paterno  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  public 
manifestation  of  thanks  to  the  United  States  for  the  publica- 

*  MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  15. 
t  Ibid. 
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tion  of  the  amnesty.  The  celebration  was  to  take  the  form 
of  a  banquet  and  popular  fiesta,  to  last  two  days.  Permission 
was  accorded  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  every- 
thing of  a  political  character  should  be  excluded  from  the 
proceedings,  especially  from  speeches,  if  any  were  to  be 
made,  and  from  street  decorations.  A  programme,  a  copy 
of  which  is  appended  to  this  report  marked  Appendix  2 
[a  Spanish  document  not  reproduced  in  this  pamphlet],  was 
submitted  and  approved ;  and  everything  seemed  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  a  successful  and  propitious  event. 

*'  One  of  the  minor  transactions  of  the  occasion  was  an  in- 
vitation to  the  undersigned  [General  MacArthur  himself]  to 
attend  the  banquet,  presented  by  Seiior  Paterno,  accom- 
panied by  a  committee  of  fifty  or  more,  representing  all 
classes  of  Filipino  society.  During  the  formal  proceedings 
Senor  Paterno  made  the  following  address  in  Spanish,  which 
was  immediately  translated  and  repeated  in  English  :  — 

'' '  General, —  We  have  come  in  the  name  of  the  Philippine 
people  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  publication  of  the  notice 
of  amnesty.  This  act  signifies  the  gratitude  of  the  people^ 
So  fervent  is  the  flower  of  the  gratitude  of  this  people  that 
it  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  make  an  external  manifesta- 
tion when  it  feels  that  it  has  received  a  benefit.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  gentlemen  present,  genuine  representatives  of  the 
living  forces  of  the  country,  come  as  an  organizing  commit- 
tee in  honor  of  Your  Excellency,  to  offer  you  a  popular  ban- 
quet in  which  Your  Excellency  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Philippine  people.  This  act  is  inspired  by 
no  other  idea  than  that  of  unison  between  the  Philippine  and 
American  peoples,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pacification 
of  the  country.  Both  of  these  purposes  are  guarantees  that 
at  no  time  and  by  no  person  will  order  be  disturbed  during 
the  moments  Your  E*xcellency  condescends  to  listen  to  the 
people.' 

"In  reply  to  Seiior  Paterno  and  committee,  appreciation 
was  expressed  by  the  undersigned  of  the  warmth  of  their 
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address  and  the  hospitality  extended  therein,  and  more 
formal  remarks  were  made  in  English  and  immediately 
translated  into  Spanish,  as  follows  :  — 

** '  Many  people  assume  that  because  we  are  powerful  we 
are  going  to  be  unjust.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
speak  from  the  American  people  to  the  natives  of  these 
beautiful  islands,  to  the  effect  that,  while  we  are  strong 
enough  to  do  as  we  wish,  we  are  self-restrained  and  just 
enough  to  do  only  what  we  should.  No  government  can  be 
formed  in  these  islands  which  does  not  embody  the  true 
principles  of  Americanism.  We  are  going  to  plant  here  the 
institutions  which  have  made  the  Mother  Republic  of  the 
world  so  prosperous  and  happy ;  and  I  bespeak  the  same 
beneficent  operation  of  our  institutions  in  the  Philippines  as 
that  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  "the  American  people 
at  home.' " 

(i.)    An  ^^ Impossible  Situation!' 

''Notwithstanding  the  .most  minute  prearrangement  of 
details,  with  a  view  to  excluding  all  possibility  of  misunder- 
standings, the  decoration  of  the  city  was  attended  with  many 
disagreeable  incidents.  Questionable  mottoes,  Aguinaldo 
portraits,  and  Filipino  flags  began  to  appear  on  the  arches  ; 
and,  finally,  the  extreme  sentiments  embodied  in  the  speech 
prepared  by  Don  Pedro,  to  be  delivered  at  the  banquet  (a 
copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto  marked  Appendix  3),  ne- 
cessitated so  much  interference  with  the  programme  that  the 
organized  demonstration  was  perfunctory,  and  all  speeches 
were  omitted  therefrom.  The  people,  however,  were  allowed 
unrestricted  liberty,  and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  the  full 
limit.     As  a  popular  holiday,  the  fiesta  was  a  great  success. 

*'  The  demonstration  was  premature ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, Don  Pedro  Paterno,  when  fully  committed  to  the 
undertaking,  found  that  he  was  condemned  to  the  impos- 
sible task  of  making  the  celebration  appear  as  a  spontaneous 
offering  of  the  people  to  amnesty,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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satisfy  the  Filipino  leaders  that  the  ultimate  result  thereof 
would  be  independence,  with  an  American  protectorate. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  interests  could  of 
course  result  in  only  one  way.  In  spite  of  apparent  sincer- 
ity of  purpose,  Don  Pedro  was  the  victim  of  an  impossible 
situation  which,  in  a  moment  of  self-confidence,  he  had 
deliberately  created." 


(2.)  Proposed  Speech  of  Don  Pedro  A.  Patenio  at  the  Banquet 
of  July  28,    1900.* 

**  Gentlemen^ —  So  sensitive  are  Filipinos  to  the  voice  of 
the  patria  that,  at  the  sound  of  its  faintest  echo,  its  weakest 
vibration,  hearts  are  moved  and  spirits  agitated.  It  is  be- 
cause the  love  of  country  inflames  all  the  Filipino  people. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  events  which  have  been  tak- 
ing place  during  the  last  few  days.  This  modest  banquet 
having  been  initiated  by  us  to  express  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  United  States  Military  Governor  in  the  Philip- 
pines, our  gratitude  for  our  delivery  from  prison  through  the 
door  of  the  amnesty,  it  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
now  find  ourselves  far,  very  far  from  the  starting-point,  and 
are  now  in  the  squares  and  streets,  making  a  public  mani- 
festation, asking  the  protectorate  of  the  great  republic  of 
North  America.  Hence  the  amazement,  the  fear,  of  many 
that  ideas  may  become  confused. 

''  We  have  asked  our  people  to  express  their  opinion  con- 
cerning the  means  of  making  peace;  and  they  respond 
unanimously,  with  calmness,  with  a  round  negation,  if  the 
amnesty  is  pointed  out  to  them,  because  the  prior  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  sovereignty  of  America  blots  out  and  extin- 
guishes its  pacifying  power,  because  it  is  cast  in  so  narrow 
a  mould  that  it  does  not  include  the  political  prisoners  sen- 
tenced by  courts-martial.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
great  explosion  of  ardent  enthusiasm,  there  is  entire  frank- 

*  MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  Appendix  3. 
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ness  in  declaring  that  the  protectorate  is  the  only  means  of 
making  peace. 

**  Words  fail  me  when  I  try  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
your  significant  attitude  toward  my  humble  person.  But  I 
understand  you :  fear  nothing.  I  shall  never  fail  to  be 
worthy  of  your  confidence.  My  acts  are  linked  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  lack  of  a  single  stepping-stone  will  make  the 
ascent  to  triumph  difficult.  Fear  nothing,  beloved  people; 
for  I  have  consecrated  to  you  my  entire  existence.  I  have 
defended  and  will  defend  your  ideals  in  the  fields,  upon  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  cities, —  everywhere.  It  matters  not 
that  I  succumb  and  die;  for,  just  as  the  sun  dies  as  the 
shades  of  night  fall,  to  arise  again  with  new  heat  and 
splendor  on  the  following  morn,  so  shall  I  arise  again,  to  im- 
part to  you  all  the  fire  of  my  new  life,  all  the  energies  of  my 
new  existence.     And  to  thee,  beloved  country, 

•"  Give  me  in  turn,  O  Flower  of  my  love, 
A  grave  to  sleep  among  thy  flowers.' 

^'  Let  my  last  glance  fall  upon  thy  splendid  sky,  my  last 
sigh  be  lost  amid  the  echoes  of  thy  triumph,  my  body  rest 
in  this  beloved  soil,  that  my  lips  may  forever  kiss  it,  that  my 
body  may  feel  thy  patriotic  fire,  and  my  spirit  thy  immortal 
nationality. 

**  Fear  not,  beloved  people,  and  follow  me.  The  sun  of 
liberty  has  risen  in  our  hemisphere.  A  black  cloud  hides 
its  splendor;  but  it  is  not  a  storm-cloud  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, but  of  life,  of  beneficent  rain.  Let  us  make  ready.  Let 
us  prepare  our  mountains,  our  valleys,  our  towns;  for  with- 
out preparation  the  abundant  rain  may  convert  itself  into 
desolation  and  ruin  for  us. 

"Alas  that  our  fields,  our  mountains,  should  be  strewn 
with  dead  bodies  and  with  ruins,  that  in  every  home  there 
should  be  an  orphan,  a  widow,  the  fruit  of  war !  Would  that 
I  might  lead  you  along  other  paths  than  those  of  violence ! 

**0n  one  side  behold  the  American  people  demanding  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  sovereignty  to  fulfil  their  interna- 
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tional*  obligations ;  on  the  other  the  Filipino,  at  their  head 
Aguinaldo,  demanding  their  interior  independence  till  the 
last  drop  of  blood  is  shed.  Are  there  any  honorable  means 
of  uniting  these  two  extremes  ?  The  Philippine  people  re- 
spond unanimously,  The  protectorate !  Let  the  American 
people,  then,  speak. 

"  I  drink  to  the  eternal  fraternal  alliance  between  the 
American  and  Filipino  peoples,  both  free.  I  drink  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  America,  and  that  it  may  so  direct  our 
people  that  no  Filipino  will  ever  need  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  his  rights  and  liberties.  I  drink  that  the  amnesty 
may  be  more  ample,  more  liberal,  more  generous,  that  it 
may  serve  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of  pacification.  I 
drink  to  peace,  and  that  it  may  not  be  ephemeral  and  worth- 
less to  endure  but  a  day,  but  everlasting  and  eternal,  founded 
on  justice." 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  speech  hardly  accord 
with  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  government  to  which  Pa- 
terno  had  so  recently  subscribed.  That  Paterno  himself  saw 
no  discrepancy  is  a  most  significant  comment  upon  the  Fili- 
pino interpretation  of  the  oath. 


8.    "The  National  Coiiiite  of  the  Filipinos." 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1900  the  '^  National 
Comite  of  the  Filipinos "  was  formed,  '*  To  the  end  that 
each  town  may  be  able  to  guard  the  sacred  interests  of  our 
country  in  these  present  circumstances  ;  to  be  prepared  to 
give  the  necessary  assistance  to  the  people  carrying  arms, 
who  are  struggling  for  our  independence ;  and  to  assist  in 
the  political  and  diplomatic  action  of  our  '  Comites '  abroad 
and  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  cause  by  our  foreign 
policy." 

This  "Comite"  seems  to  have  been  an  expression  of  the 
*^  Nationalist  Party,  which  aspires  to  independence,"  men- 
tioned  in   the  draft  of  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the    Peace 
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Movement  (given  on  page  38  above).  What  connection  the 
*'  Comite  "  had  with  the  Katapiinan  is  not  apparent,  but  it 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  ultimate  aim. 

A  document  entitled  **  Bases  of  the  Comite,"  signed  T. 
Sandico,  "The  Superior  Chief  of  the  Republican  Guard," 
states  that  the  duties  of,  the  Comite  shall  be  '*  to  watch  over 
the  moral,  material,  and  political  welfare  "  of  the  country ; 
to  work  for  independence ;  to  aid  the  guerrillas  with  money, 
arms,  men,  and  information  ;  to  hinder  the  Americans  in 
every  possible  way  ;  to  organize  a  body  of  secret  police ;  to 
secure  unity  of  all  elements,  "  because  in  union  there  is 
strength";  and  *'to  endeavor  that  the  principles  of  Equal- 
ity, not  only  before  the  law,  but  in  social  intercourse,  be  at 
all  times  respected  "  ;  but  '*  The  Comite  shall  not  exercise 
any  authority,  neither  should  it  administer  justice." 

The  document  further  states:  '* These  rights  and  duties 
are  only  of  a  provisional  character,  seeing  that  Congress 
[t,e.f  the  Filipino  Congress]  alone  can  authorize  them  :  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  greater  part  of  these  rights  and 
duties  are  made  only  to  meet  the  existing  condition  of  war  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  some  rights  ought  to  be  given  by 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  executive  sanction  of  the 
President  of  the  [Filipino]  Republic." 

Many  letters,  which  have  since  been  captured,  written  to 
Filipino  authorities  by  foreign  representatives,  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  *' Comite  Central  Filipino";  and  one  letter, 
dated  Manila,  March  12,  1900,  indicates  that  a  very  secret 
organization  of  the  Comite  was  about  to  be  formed  in  that 
city,  made  up  of  Filipinos  supposed  by  the  American  au- 
thorities to  be  Americanistas.  The  Manila  correspondent 
(who  signs  a  fictitious  name)  speaks  of  "  waiting  for  author- 
ity" from  Aguinaldo  to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
Comite,  and  mentions  the  **  materials  of  war"  which  the 
Filipinos  in  Manila  can  supply  the  revolutionists  in  order 
that  they  may  prepare  **for  a  long  war." 

The  letter  says  in  part :  — 

*'  Perseverance,  perseverance,  and  more  perseverance,  that 
is  our  doctrine. 
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**We  do  not  hope  for  salvation  from  foreign  intervention. 
The  key  to  our  future  is  in  our  own  hands  :  the  key  is  our 
own  constancy.  .  .  .  We  are  men,  and  men  who  know  that 
dignity  is  worth  more  than  sacrifices ;  that  liberty,  even  with 
poverty,  is  worth  more  than  life  enslaved  by  riches  ;  that 
death  is  worth  more  than  the  indefinite  humiliation  of  our 
children.  Much  work  for  the  present,  and  much  faith  for 
the  future.  .  .  .  We  here  [in  Manila]  also  are  struggling,  and 
not  with  less  danger  than  in  the  field,  as  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  and,  if  they  suspect  us,  they  force  us 
out  of  the  bosom  of  our  country  and  cast  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Honolulu,  if  we  should  be  fortunate  enough  not  to  be 
shot.  This  is  very  hard  to  think  of,  but  it  does  not  frighten 
us.  We  continue,  and  always  will  continue,  the  campaign  ; 
we  will  do  our  duty." 

The  tendency  of  the  Filipinos,  illustrated  by  this  letter,  to 
play  a  double  part, —  on  the  one  hand  professing  great  love 
for  the  United  States,  on  the  other  supplying  the  insur- 
rectos  with  every  aid  in  their  power, —  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  days,  and  has  all  along  formed  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  confronting  our  government. 


4.    The  Ricarte  Plot,* 

July  I,  1900,  the  civil  guard  of  Manila  captured  the  insur- 
gent Generals  Ricarte  and  Estrella,  who  boldly  admitted 
that  they  had  come  to  the  city  to  effect  an  uprising.  Papers 
seized  with  General  Ricarte  proved  that  the  plot  had  been  of 
long  standing,  having  been  first  submitted  to  General  Trias 
in  December,  1899.  The  original  organization  had  com- 
prised less  than  two  hundred  Filipinos,  each  of  whom  was 
obliged  to  fill  out  the  following  blank  :  — 

*  Captured  insurgent  documents,  shown  to  the  editors  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  War  Department. 
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**  I,  ,  native  of  Province  of 

(married  or  single)  '    profession 

SWEAR  UPON  MY  HONOR  as  a  Filipino  citizen  that  I 
offer  all  my  strength  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
whose  purpose  is  to  conquer  in  the  face  of  all  nations  new 
honor  for  my  native  land. 

''At  the  same  time  I  swear  to  faithfully  obey  all  orders 
whatsoever  of  my  chiefs,  and  in  testimony  of  all  of  which  I 
sign  this  oath  with  the  blood  which  runs  in  my  own  veins. 

^'  Manila,  1899. 

*'  (Signature)  in  blood."  * 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  so  small  an  organization 
could  accomplish  nothing;  and  during  the  spring  a  regiment 
called  the  Vibora  Infantry  was  raised  in  Manila  and  through- 
out the  southern  district.  It  was  intended  that  this  regi- 
ment should  number  three  thousand  men,  each  member 
agreeing  to  put  to  death  any  other  member  who  should  prove 
a  traitor  to  the  undertaking.  When  the  word  was  given, 
these  men  were  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  burning  some 
of  the  foreign  commercial  houses,  their  idea  being  that  they 
could  thus  show  the  foreign  nations  as  well  as  the  Americans 
that  the  Filipinos  were  factors  to  be  considered.  Among 
the  captured  papers  are  some  half-dozen  letters  written  to 
General  Ricarte  during  June,  the  substance  of  them  being 
that  every  Filipino  who  had  been  interviewed,  whether  in 
Manila  or  outside  the  city,  was  ready  to  join  in  the  plot. 

Various  delays  occurred,  until  the  civil  guards  of  Manila 
got  drift  of  the  plot,  and,  as  has  been  said,  captured  the 
leaders.  According  to  the  Manila  newspaper.  The  Ameri- 
can, when  Ricarte  was  ''asked  if  he  wished  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  he  said  :  *  Certainly  not.  When  a  man  was  in 
the  right,  he  ought  to  stand  up  for  that  right,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, die  for  it.'    And  that  he  proposed  to  do.^f     The  plot  is 

*  There  were  i86  of  such  signatures  found. 

t  Ricarte  was  deported  to  Guam  in  January,  1901. 
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chiefly  significant  as  evidence  of  the  large  number  of  insur- 
gent sympathizers  among  those  who  had  lived  under  Amer- 
ican rule  for  almost  two  vears. 


5.    Fetitioii  hj  Manila  Citizens. 

Simultaneously  with  these  events  a  petition  to  the  United 
States  Congress  was  in  circulation  in  Manila,  to  which  2,006 
names  were  finally  appended.*  The  petitioners,  describing 
themselves  as  *' peaceful  inhabitants  "  of  the  city,  set  forth 
in  eloquent  if  somewhat  lengthy  phrases,  the  passionate  de- 
sire of  the  Filipinos  for  independence,— -a  desire,  so  they 
assert,  first  expressed  in  1894  by  certain  members  of  the 
patriotic  league  ^^  Katapunan,"  and  since  upheld  with  the  ut- 
most self-sacrifice  by  Filipinos  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  archipelago.  The  petition  urges  the  United 
States,  by  its  own  most  sacred  traditions,  to  satisfy  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Filipinos,  and  asserts  that  any 
settlement  short  of  independence!  will  result  in  calamity 
for  both  countries.     Its  concluding  section  states  :  — 

'*  We  have,  therefore,  already  proven  :  — 

"  I.  That  the  revolution  was  the  exclusive  work  of  the 
republic ; 

"  2.  That,  in  preparing  it,  they  were  moved  by  a  great 
ideal, —  the  ideal  of  independence; 

*  The  petition  was  read  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Teller,  who 
asserted  that  it  was  signed  by  "  lawyers  and  bankers  and  professional  men 
generally,  and  is  not  a  picked-up  thing  where  somebody  has  secured  a  lot 
of  uninterested  signers."  The  document  (without  the  names)  is  printed  on 
page  S50  gt  seq.  of  the  Congressional  Record,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Ses- 
sion, and  was  summarized  in  the  Outlook  of  January  26,  1901,  page  196,  and 
copied  at  length  in  many  dailies  throughout  the  country, 

t  This  word  seems  to  be  used  here,  as  elsew'here,  in  a  somewhat  indefinite 
sense.  For  instance,  in  an  earher  part  of  the  petition,  it  was  stated  that  the 
independence  at  which  the  Katapunan  aimed  was  independence  "  under  the 
protectorate  of  Spain  or  Japan." 
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**3.  That  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  whole  existence, 
in  order  to  realize  their  just  aspirations  ; 

**4.  That,  in  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  through  which 
they  are  passing,  they  still  expect  from  America  that  she 
will  consider  them  with  impartiality  and  justice,  and  will 
recognize  what  by  right  belongs  to  them,  and  thus  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  show  their  boundless  gratitude ; 

*'5.  That  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  to  America  is 
not  feasible ; 

**6.  That  the  American  sovereignty  is  not  favored  by  the 
Philippine  people ; 

*'  7.  That  an  ample  autonomy  cannot  be  imposed  without 
violating  the  Filipino  will ; 

"  8.  That  the  Filipinos  are  firm  for  self-government. 

*'From  this  it  results  that  the  only  admissible  solution  of 
the  present  diflficulties  is  the  recognition  by  America  of  the 
independence  of  the  Filipinos.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
consider  either  the  nullity  or  the  legality  of  the  Paris  Treaty 
in  our  country,  but  the  well-known  doctrine  of  the  immortal 
Washington  and  of  the  sons  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,—  worthy  champions  of  oppressed  people. 

*' Therefore,  we,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  with  all  the 
energies  of  our  souls,  demand  :  — 

**  I.  That  the  independence  of  the  Filipinos  be  recognized  ; 

"2.  That  all  the  necessary  information  regarding  the 
events  which  are  taking  place,  concerning  the  peaceful 
towns  and  places  which  are  supporting  the  arms  of  the 
revolution,  be  obtained  from  Filipinos  who,  by  their  antece- 
dents and  by  their  actual  conduct,  deserve  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  Filipino  people. 
"Manila,  July  15,  1900." 

It  is  possible  that  this  document  was  suggested  by  a 
letter*  under  date  of  July  12,  1899,  from  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  to  the  president  of  the  Hong  Kong  Junta, 

1^*  A  captured  insurgent  document,  shown  the  editors  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
War  Department. 
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Stating  that  petitions  would  have  more  effect  than  fighting, 
and  outlining  a  petition  on  substantially  the  lines  adopted  a 
year  later.  ''Be  sure  to  mention  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln,"  is  a  specific  recommendation  which  detracts 
considerably  from  the  effect  of  the  Filipino  appeal  to  the 
memories  of  these  great  Americans.  Whether  or  not  the 
petition,  as  it  subsequently  reached  this  country,  was  to  some 
degree  inspired  by  an  American,  its  sentiments  are  so  far  in 
accord  with  innumerable  other  Filipino  utterances  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  editors,  it  is  entitled  to  much  consideration. 


II  r. 

FINI>I]S^GS  OF  TAFT   COMMISSIO:^  AND  GEKERAI. 
MACARTHUIi. 

1.    Fiiidiiig\s  of  Tat't  Coiiunissioii. 

The  Philippine  Commission,  with  Hon.  William  H.  Taft 
as  chairman,  arrived  in  Manila  on  June  3,  igoo.  Its  coming 
had  been  heralded  by  many  insurgent  letters  and  proclama- 
tions, all  asserting  that  the  new  commission  had  come  to 
enslave  the  Filipinos.  One  missive,  signed  by  Aguinaldo, 
warns  them  that,  "like  the  Schurman  Commission,  the  new 
commission  will  ask  that  we  surrender  our  arms  to  America 
before  they  say  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the  Philip- 
pines." *'  Uphold  your  rights  to  death  !  On  to  the  war ! 
Long  live  the  liberty  of  the  Philippines  !  Long  live  her 
independence  !  "  —  so  runs  the  manifesto  of  Aguinaldo.  * 

Immediately  upon  its  arrival  the  commission  issued  an 
informal  statement  of  its  purposes.  The  statement  says  in 
part :  t  — 

**  Representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in 
these  islands,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  government  to 
maintain,  we  are  here  to  do  justice  to  the  Philippine  people, 
and  to  secure  to  them  the  best  government  in  our  power, 
and  such  a  measure  of  popular  control  as  will  be  consistent 
with  stability  and  the  security  of  law,  order,  and  property. 

*'  We  are  civil  officers.  We  are  men  of  peace.  The  field 
of  our  work  must  of  course  be  confined  to  regions  in  which 
the  armed  enemy  has  ceased  operations.  We  cannot  deal 
with  men  in  arms.  They  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  United 
States   army  and    the   general    commanding.     When    those 

*  Captured  insurgent  document,  shown  to  the  editors  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  War  Department. 

t  Report  of  the  Taft  Philippine  Commission,  page  119. 
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now  in  arms  shall  have  laid  them  down,  relying,  as  they  cer- 
tainly may,  on  the  justice,  generosity,  and  clemency  of  the 
United  States,  we  shall  give  to  them  as  full  a  hearing  upon 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  and  the  reforms  to  be  begun  as  to 
any  one  having  an  interest  in  the  matter." 

During  the  summer  the  commission  conducted  various 
investigations  before  entering  upon  its  administrative  duties 
September  i. 

'*Each  commissioner,"  says  the  Taft  Report,*- *' was  ex- 
pected to  conduct  investigations  and  examinations  on  the 
subjects  assigned  to  him.  Much  formal  evidence  was  taken 
and  transcribed,  but  more  was  gathered  from  informal  con- 
versations when*  no  stenographer  was  present. 

"  Many  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment best  adapted  to  these  islands  and  satisfactory  to  the 
people.  All  the  evidence  taken,  no  matter  what  the  bias  of 
the  witness,  showed  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  igno- 
rant, credulous,  and  childlike,  and  that  under  any  govern- 
ment the  electoral  franchise  must  be  much  limited,  because 
the  large  majority  will  not  for  a  long  time  be  capable  of 
intelligently  exercising  it." 


(a)    The  August  Cables. 

On  August  17,  1900,  the  Secretary  of  War  cabled  to  the 
commission  as  follows  :  f — 

August  17,  1900. 
"  To  Philippine  Commissioiiy  Majiila: 

"The  President  wishes  you  to  report  by  cable  the  views 
of  the  commission  on  the  general  condition  of  the  islands  as 
to  peace  and  industry ;  business  and  revenue  conditions  pre- 
vailing; progress  of  opportunity  for  education;  disposition 
of  the  people  toward  the  United  States ;  what  improvement 

*  Keport  of  the  Taft  Philippine  Commission,  page  15. 
t  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1900,  page  80. 
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in  this  particular;  the  present  extent  of  the  insurrection; 
how  much  of  the  archipelago  is  tranquil ;  how  much  is  still 
in  disturbed  state;  probable  continuance  of  guerrilla  warfare 
and  influences  operating  to  prolong  it ;  how  can  it  best  be 
brought  to  a  close?  conditions  and  requirements  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

''  Root,  Secretary  of  War!' 

The  commission's  reply  to  this  cable,  quoted  below,  has 
already  received  a  wide  publicity,  coming,  as  it  did,  in  the 
heat  of  the  Presidential  campaign  :  *  — 

"  Manila,  August  21,  1900. 
"  Secretary  of  War,   WasJiin^ton  : 

''Replying  to  despatch,  commission  reports:  It  has  for 
two  months  and  a  half  made  diligent  inquiries  into  condi- 
tions prevailing.  Mass  of  people  has  aptitude  for  education, 
but  is  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  credulous  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  Hostility  against  Americans  was  originally 
aroused  by  absurd  falsehoods  of  unscrupulous  leaders.  Dis- 
tribution of  troops  in  three  hundred  posts  has  by  contact 
largely  dispelled  hostilities  and  steadily  improved  temper  of 
people.  This  improvement  furthered  by  abuse  of  insur- 
gents. Affirms  that  large  number  of  people  long  for  peace, 
and  are  willing  to  accept  government  under  United  States. 
Insurgents  not  surrendering  after  defeat  have  divided  into 
small  guerrilla  bands  under  general  officers  or  become  la- 
drones.  Nearly  all  prominent  generals  and  politicians  of 
insurrection  except  Aguinaldo  have  since  been  captured  or 
have  surrendered  and  have  taken  oath  of  allegiance. 

"  Policy  of  leniency,  culminating  in  amnesty,  had  marked 
effect  to  induce  surrenders  until  defining  of  political  issues 
in  the  United  States,  reported  here  in  full,  gave  hope  to  in- 
surgent officers  still  in  arms  of  changed  policy,  and  stayed 
surrenders  to  await  result  of  elections.  Disturbance  in  parts 
of  island  kept  up  and  avowed  by  insurgent  proclamation  and 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1900,  page  %o. 
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orders  to  influence  election  do  not  show  unfriendly  attitude 
of  majority  of  people  of  the  provinces  where  they  occur,  but 
only  activity  of  small  insurgent  bodies  in  mountain  fast- 
nesses, whence  they  issue  for  usually  harmless  night  attacks 
or  murderous  ambush  of  small  American  squads,  or  to  col- 
lect contributions,  or  recruit  from  people  terrorized  by  cut- 
ting out  tongues,  cutting  off  limbs,  burying  alive,  murder 
and  plunder.  Difficulty  of  detection  enables  insurgents  to 
maintain  surveillance  over  people  even  in  some  garrisoned 
towns.  Uncertainty  as  to  future  policy  of  United  States 
aud  defencelessness  of  people  without  arms  largely  prevent 
them  aiding  Americans  in  suppressing  outrages. 

"Despite  these  difficulties,  maintenance  of  status  quo 
makes  for  more  peaceful  conditions.  All  northern  Luzon, 
except  in  Nuevecija  and  Bulacan,  are  substantially  free  from 
insurgents.  People  are  busy  planting,  and  are  asking  for 
municipal  organization.  Railway  and  telegraph  lines  from 
Manila  to  Dagupan,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles,  have 
not  been  molested  for  five  months.  In  excepted  provinces 
and  parts  of  provinces  of  southern  Luzon  insurrecto  bands 
dodge  from  one  mountain  refuge  to  another,  and  give  occa- 
sional trouble.  Tagalogs,  alone  active  in  leading  guerrilla 
warfare,  have  succeeded  in  recruiting  bands  among  the  Visa- 
yans  in  Samar,  Leyte,  and  parts  of  Panay,  which  maintain 
themselves  by  method  described.  In  Negros,  Cebu,  Romb- 
lon,  Masbate,  Sibuyan,  Tablas,  Bohol,  and  other  Visayan 
islands,  little  disturbance  exists,  and  civil  government  is 
eagerly  awaited.  Near  Cagayan,  in  IMindanao,  old  Tagalog 
penal  settlement,  considerable  force  of  ladrones  makes 
neighboring  country  dangerous,  and  disturbance  exists  at 
Surigao ;  but  in  the  south  of  this  large,  sparsely  settled 
island,  at  Zamboanga,  Cottabatto,  and  other  points,  the 
country  is  tranquil. 

'*  Four  years  of  war  and  lawlessness  in  parts  of  islands 
have  created  unsettled  conditions  ;  and  unguarded  American 
or  foreigner  travelling  ordinary  trails,  far  from  garrisons  and 
attracting   cupidity,  runs   risk  of   violence  even   in   pacified 
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provinces.  Native  constabulary  and  militia,  which  should  be 
organized  at  once,  v^ill  end  this,  and  the  terrorism  to  which 
defenceless  people  are  subjected.  Natives  desire  to  enlist  in 
these  organizations.  If  judiciously  selected  and  officered, 
will  be  efficient  forces  for  maintenance  of  order,  and  will 
permit  early  material  reduction  of  United  States  troops. 

**It  is  conceded  by  all  but  men  in  arms,  and  is  implied  in 
their  proclamation,  that,  if  election  confirms  present  policy, 
remnant  of  insurrection  will  disappear  within  sixty  day's  by 
surrender  of  leaders  and  fading  out  of  rank  and  file.  La- 
drones,  in  part  a  heritage  of  Spanish  rule,  will  continue,  but 
can  be  suppressed  by  measures.  Existing  insurrecto  organi- 
zation now  maintained  with  greatest  difficulty  for  purpose 
stated.  Effort  is  to  mass  enough  insurgents  to  crush 
one  of  our  small  garrisons  for  political  effect,  but  hitherto 
without  result.  Change  of  policy  by  turning  islands  over  to  a 
coterie  of  Tagalog  politicians  will  blight  their  fair  prospects 
of  enormous  improvement,  drive  out  capital,  make  life  and 
property  —  secular  and  religious  —  most  insecure,  banish  by 
fear  of  cruel  proscription  considerable  body  of  conservative 
Filipinos  who  have  aided  Americans  in  well-founded  belief 
that  their  people  are  not  now  fit  for  self-government,  and  re- 
introduce the  same  oppression  and  corruption  which  existed 
in  all  provinces  under  Malolos  government  during  the  eight 
'  months  of  its  control.  The  result  will  be  factional  strife  be- 
tween jealous  leaders,  chaos,  and  anarchy,  and  will  require 
and  justify  active  intervention  of  our  government  or  some 
other. 

*' Business,  interrupted  by  war,  is  much  improved  as  peace 
extends  ;  but  investment  of  new  capital  is  retarded  by  doubt 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

\Stimmary  of  omitted  portions:  Details  of  business  condition  and 
outlook,  currency,  civil  service,  municipal  corporations,  judicial  procedure, 
railroads,  public  schools.] 

"  Creation  of  central  government  within  eighteen  months, 
like  that  of  Porto  Rico,  under  which   substantially  all  rights 
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described  in  bill  of  rights  in  Federal  Constitution  are  to  be 
secured  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  will  bring  to 
them  contentment,  prosperity,  education,  and  political  en- 
lightenment. 

''William  H.  Taft. 

*'Dean  C.Worcester. 

'*  Luke  I.  Wright. 

*' Henry  C.  Ide. 

''Bernard  Moses." 


(b)    Description  of  Guerrilla  Methods. 

Judge  Taft  expresses  his  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
and  the  motives  for  the  support  given  the  guerrillas  by  the 
pacified  towns,  as  follows  :* — 

'*  From  all  the  information  we  can  get,  it  seems  clear  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  long  for  peace  and  are  entirely 
willing  to  accept  the  establishment  of  a  government  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  States.  They  are,  however, 
restrained  by  fear  from  taking  any  action  to  assist  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  which  has  for  its  indispensable 
support  a  conspiracy  of  murder.  Without  this,  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  United  States  authority  would  have  long  ago 
ceased.  Any  one  suspected  of  giving  information  to  the 
Americans  concerning  the  insurgents  is  immediately  marked 
for  assassination.  The  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  arc 
so  wide  that  it  has  effected  the  terrorism  of  an  entire  people. 
It  is  a  Mafia  on  a  very  large  scale. 

"The  difficulty  the  people  have  in  communicating  with 
the  Americans,  because  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  their 
language,  character,  and  customs,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
make  them  silent  in  any  event ;  and  when  this  is  accom- 
panied by  the  very  present  prospect  of  being  abducted, 
boloed,  or  tortured  if  any  disclosure  is  made,  it  is  not  remark- 

*  Report  of  the  Taft  Piiiiippiiie  Commission,  page  17. 
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able  that  the  insurgents  are  able  to  assume  the  role  of 
amigos  when  pressed,  and  hide  themselves  in  barrios  of  the 
towns  if  driven  out  of  the  mountains  where  they  have  their 
headquarters.  Not  infrequently  the  municipal  officers  as- 
sume a  double  duty,  one  to  the  Americans  and  one  to  the 
insurgents,  though  this  is  not  generally  true  except  in  those 
provinces  near  to  which  an  active  insurgent  headquarters  is 
situated.  Nor  does  hi*s  double  part  indicate  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  municipal  officer  is  with  the  insurgent,  but  only 
that  punishment  for  failure  to  render  service  to  the  insur- 
gents will  be  much  more  bloody  and  severe  than  for  infidelity 
to  the  Americans  and  the  violation  of  the  oath  of  allesfiance.'* 


2.    Oeneral  MacArtliur's  Findings. 

(a)    Wide-spread  Sympathy  with  Guerrillas. 

General  MacArthur  arrived  in  the  Philippines  in  July, 
1898,  and  was  continually  at  the  front  until  he  became 
Military  Governor  in  May,  1900.  He  early  formed  an  esti- 
mate of  the  situation,  somewhat  less  optimistic  than  that 
current  at  the  Manila  headquarters,  but  which  has  been 
amply  justified  by  later  events.  Hence  his  analysis*  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Filipinos  is  entitled  to  unusual  weight. 

**  The  Filipinos  are  not  a  warlike  or  ferocious  people.  Left 
to  themselves,  a  large  number  (perhaps  a  considerable  major- 
ity) would  gladly  accept  American  supremacy,  which,  they  are 
gradually  coming  to  understand,  means  individual  liberty  and 
absolute  security  in  their  lives  and  property.  The  people  of 
the  islands,  however,  during  the  past  five  years  have  been 
maddened  by  rhetorical  sophistry  and  stimulants  applied  to 
national  pride,  until  the  power  of  discriminating  in  behalf  of 
matters  of  public  concern  or  private  interest  (never  very 
strongly  established    among   them)  has  for  the  time  being 

*  Mac Arthur'is  Report  for  1900,  page  4. 
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b^eii  almost  entirely  suspended.  As  a  substitute  for  all  other 
considerations,  the  people  seem  to  be  actuated  by  the  idea 
that,  in  all  doubtful  matters  of  politics  or  war,  men  are  never 
nearer  right  than  when  going  with  their  own  kith  and  kin, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  action  or  of  its  remote  conse- 
quences. 

'*  This  peculiar  psychological  condition  has  raised  practical 
difficulties  in  obstruction  of  pacification.  For  example,  most 
of  the  towns  throughout  the  archipelago,  under  the  advice 
and  control  of  military  authority,  have  organized  municipal 
governments,  for  which  kind  of  local  administration  the  peo- 
ple have  evinced  such  intelligent  capacity  as  to  encourage 
the  expectation  of  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment, when  the  larger  political  administrations  are  organized. 

**The  institution  of  municipal  government,  under  Ameri- 
can auspices  of  course,  carried  the  idea  of  exclusive  fidelity 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States.  All  the  neces- 
sary moral  obligations  to  that  end  w^re  readily  assumed  by 
municipal  bodies,  and  all  outward  forms  of  decorum  and 
loyalty  carefully  preserved.  But  precisely  at  this  point  the 
psychological  conditions  referred  to  above  began  to  work 
with  great  energy,  in  assistance  of  insurgent  field  operations. 
For  this  purpose  most  of  the  towns  secretly  organized  com- 
plete insurgent  municipal  governments,  to  proceed  simulta- 
neously, and  in  the  same  sphere  as  the  American  govern- 
ments, and  in  many  instances  through  the  same  persomiel ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  presidentes  and  town  officials  acted  openly 
in  behalf  of  the  Americans  and  secretly  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
surgents, and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  with  considerable 
apparent  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  both.  In  all  matters 
touching  the  peace  of  the  town,  the  regulation  of  markets, 
the  primitive  work  possible  on  roads,  streets,  and  bridges,  * 
and  the  institution  of  schools,  their  open  activity  was  com- 
mendable. At  the  same  time  they  were  exacting  and  collect- 
ing contributions  and  supplies  and  recruiting  men  for  the 
Filipino  forces,  and  sending  all  obtainable  military  informa- 
tion   to    the    Filipino    leaders.      Wherever   throughout    the 
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archipelago  there  is  a  group  of  the  insurgent  army,  it  is  a 
fact,  beyond  dispute,  that  all  contiguous  towns  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  thereof.  In  other  words,  the  towns,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  of  American  occupation  and  town  organiza- 
tion, are  the  actual  bases  for  all  insurgent  military  activities, 
and  not  only  so  in  the  sense  of  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
so-called  flying  columns  of  guerrillas,  but  as  affording  secure 
places  of  refuge.  Indeed,  it  is  now  the  most  important 
maxim  of  Filipino  tactics  to  disband  when  closely  pressed, 
and  seek  safety  in  the  nearest  barrio,  —  a  manoeuvre  quickly 
accomplished  by  reason  of  the  assistance  of  the  people,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  Filipino  soldier  is  transformed  into 
the  appearance  of  a  peaceful  native,  as  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

*  *'The  success  of  this  unique  system  of  war  depends  upon 
almost  complete  unity  of  action  of  the  entire  native  popula- 
tion. That  such  unity  is  a  fact  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
discussion  :  how  it  is  brought  about  and  maintained  is  not  so 
plain.  Intimidation  has  undoubtedly  accomplished  much  to 
this  end  ;  *  but  fear  as  the  only  motive  is  hardly  sufficient  to 

*  As  illustrating  the  methods  of  intimidation  employed  by  the  insurgents, 
General  MacArthur  gives  three  "  documents  of  undoubted  authenticity,  as 
the  originals,  with  autograph  signatures,  are  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  Mili- 
tary Governor." 

The  first  of  these  documents,  signed  by  P.  Garcia,  the  general  commanding 
the  centre  of  Luzon,  after  a  preamble  stating  "  that  the  great  American  nation 
declines  to  recognize  our  undoubted  rights  to  independence,"  "  Congress  hav- 
ing adjourned  without  having  resolved  anything  regarding  the  future  of  our 
country,"  decrees  that  all  Filipino  citizens  within  his  command  who  discharge 
duties  to  the  government  of  occupation  shall  give  up  their  positions  without 
excuse  or  protest,  and  that  those  who  fail  to  do  so  shall  be  considered  traitors, 
and  "  the  penalty  provided  by  the  existing  law  will  be  applied  to  them." 

The  second  document,  signed  by  Manuel  Tinio,  commander  of  the  Ilocos 
region,  condemns  to  "a  summary  judgment  and  punished  by  death  "  : 

1.  AH  local  presidentes  and  other  civil  authorities  who  fail  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  insurgents  regarding  the  number,  movements,  etc.,  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Those  regardless  of  sex  or  age  who  give  information  to  the  enemy. 

3.  Those  who  voluntarily  serve  as  guides  to  the  enemy,  except  to  divert 
them  the  right  way. 

4.  Those  who  capture  isolated  revolutionists  or  cause  their  presentation 
to  the  enemy. 
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account  for  the  united  and  apparently  spontaneous  action  of 
several  millions  of  people.  One  traitor  in  each  town  would 
effectually  destroy  such  a  complex  organization.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  adhesive  principle  comes  from  ethnological 
homogeneity,  which  induces  men  to  respond  for  a  time  to 
the  appeals  of  consanguineous  leadership,  even  when  such 
action  is  opposed  to  their  own  interests  and  convictions  of 
expediency.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
entire   archipelago  excepting  only  that    part    of    Mindanao 

The  third  document,  signed  by  Juan  Cailles,  commanding  general  in  the 
east  provinces  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  directs  one  Vicente  Zotomayor  to  capture 
and  put  to  death  "Vicente  Pamligan,  Salvador  Reyes,  and  Captain  (Henrique), 
the  American."  Also  one  Julian  Pinon,  said  to  be  "  circulating  false  reports, 
which  give  place  to  the  people  becoming  discouraged,"  must  be  made  away 
mth  if  these  reports  prove  true. 

Salvador  Reyes,  whose  death  was  thus  ordered  by  Cailles,  was  assassinated 
September  i,  1900.     (MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  6.) 

A  number  of  captured  insurgent  letters,  dated  as  far  back  as  October,  1899, 
speak  of  a  "  drifting  toward  favoring  the  American  government,"  and  recom- 
mend both  peaceful  and  violent  methods  for  counteracting  this  movement. 
There  are  many  documents  similar  to  those  cited  by  General  MacArthur,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  only  in  degree  of  ferocity.  The  most  hideous  of  all 
those  seen  by  the  editors  is  the  one  quoted  by  Secretary  Root  in  his  Canton 
speech  of  last  October,  as  follows  :  — 

"Sr.  Teodoro  Sandico,  Colonel,  First   Military    Chief   of    Staff   in    Santo 
Domingo. 

"  Afy  respected  Chief  and  dear  Brother^ —  I  have  received  your  respected 
order  regarding  the  organization  of  the  •  Comite '  in  the  towns  of  Zaragosa, 
Aliaga,  and  Licab.  From  the  movements  and  actions  of  these  towns,  I  don't 
believe  it  possible  to  organize  immediately.  Before  we  can,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  four  or  five  lives  be  taken  in  each  town.  I  believe  that  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  those  towns  is  to  make  a  new  conquest  of  them,  especially  the 
town  of  San  Juan  de  Guimba.  It  is  difficult  there  to  set  straight  the  Tagalos 
and  Ilocanos  of  importance,  as  they  are  badly  inclined,  and  they  care  to  do 
nothing  but  pervert  our  soldiers.  This  is  what  I  am  able  to  inform  you  in  ful- 
filment of  the  respected  order  of  the  Chief. 

"  God  guard  you  many  years, 

"  C.  Gonzales. 

"San  Cristobal,  3cl  August,  igoo." 

It  should  be  said  that  some  of  the  insurgent  commanders  who  were  most 
relentless  toward  Americanistas  were  above  reproach  in  their  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  and  in  their  respect  of  American  dead. 
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occupied  by  Moras  and  to  the  Jolo  group.  There  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  all  the  Moros  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  existing  conditions,  and  are  anxious  to  maintain 
them. 

[For  omitted  portion,  see  insurgent  orders  given  in  foot- 
note, pages  62  and  63.] 

*'  The  purpose  of  this  extended  discussion  is  not  to  mag- 
nify the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  to  make  it  apparent 
why  the  Filipino  insurgents  have  been  able  under  existing 
conditions  to  prolong  the  struggle  against  the  same  Ameri- 
can force  that  destroyed  their  organized  armies.  The  truth 
is,  the  real  effective  opposition  to  pacification  comes  from 
the  towns  in  the  manner  above  referred  to.  *The  skulking 
bands  of  guerillas,'  as  the  remnants  of  the  insurgent  army 
have  been  called,  are  a  mere  expression  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
towns." 


(b)    The  Military  Situation,  September  1,  1900. 

General  MacArthur  gives  the  casualties  in  the  American 
Army  between  November  i,  1899,  ^^^  September  i,  1900, 

as  follows  :  *  — 

Killed 268 

Wounded 750 

Captured SS 

The  Filipino  losses  for  the  same  period,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  recorded  by  our  officers,  were  as  follows  :  — 

Killed 3,227 

Wounded 694 

Captured 2,864 

On  the  first  of  November,  1899,  the  American  troops  occu- 
pied 53  garrisoned  posts.     On  the  first  of  September,  1900, 

*MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  3. 
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this  number  had  increased  to  ^^23,  of  which  313  were  on  the 
island  of  Luzon.* 

The  total  United  States  force  in  the  Philippines  Novem- 
ber I,  1899,  was  35,683.     September  i,  1900,  it  was  64,255.! 


(c)    The  Political  Outlook. 

In  forecasting  the  future,  General  MacArthur  says  :  J  — 

*'  From  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  expression  of  American  power  in  the  Philippines  must 
result  in  planting  republican  institutions  throughout  the 
archipelago,  accompanied  by  all  the  safeguards  of  personal, 
political,  and  religious  liberty,  which  alone  are  possible 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
From  this  premise  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that,  in 
ultimate  form,  the  archipelago  will  sooner  or  later  assume 
the  appearance  of  one  or  more  self-supporting  common- 
wealths, with  a  population  attached  to  their  institutions,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  the  same  even  in  the  improbable 
event  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  creative  power. 

"In  the  light  of  existing  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  there  is  any  possibility  of  such  a  future  for  the  islands, 
especially  so  as  at  present,  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  necessity  of  a  large  American  military  and  naval  force  is 
too  apparent  to  admit  of  discussion.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  there  are  many  encouraging  conditions  to  sustain 
such  a  conviction.  For  example,  in  the  Philippines  there  is 
no  dynasty  to  destroy,  no  organized  system  of  feudal  laws 
to  eradicate,  no  principles  inconsistent  with  republicanism, 
which  have  solidly  insinuated  themselves  into  the  national 
life,  to  displace ;  no  adverse  aspects  of  nature  to  over- 
come.    On  the  contrary,  nature,  which  is  exuberant,  balmy, 

*MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  3. 

t  Adjutant -general's  Report,  and  figures  furnished  by  War  Department. 

t  MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  19. 
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and  generous,  has  nourished  into  existence  several  millions 
of  sensitive  and  credulous  people,  without  allegiance  to  any 
existing  institutions,  but  animated  by  certain  inchoate  ideas 
and  aspirations,  which  by  some  unfortunate  perversion  of 
thought  they  conceive  to  be  threatened  by  America.  These 
people,  fortunately,  are  intelligent,  generous,  and  flexible, 
and  will  probably  yield  quickly  and  with  absolute  confidence' 
to  tuition  and  advice,  when  thoroughly  informed  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  purposes." 


(d)    Filipino  Aspirations. 

''  Precisely  what  they  [the  Filipinos]  want  or  expect,'*, 
says  General  MacArthur,*  '*is  not  apparent,  as  there  has 
not  yet  appeared  a  Filipino  publicist  capable  of  formulating 
briefly  a  declaration  which  can  be  readily  understood. 

"  Compiled  from  an  infinite  number  of  interviews  with  all 
classes,  a  composite  statement,  something  to  the  following 
effect,  might  be  constructed,  each  of  the  sentiments  of  which 
have  been  uttered  by  one  or  more  natives,  but  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  known,  have  not  been  expressed  by  any  one 
individual :  — 

'*  *The  United  States  have  acquired  sovereignty  by  treaty, 
and  in  a  way  own  the  Philippine  Islands.  But  they  do  not 
own  the  Filipino  people,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  the 
United  States  own  a  tenement,  but  do  not  own  the  tenants. 
Mutual  control  of  the  premises  is  most  important,  as  with- 
out it  there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  for  either  party 
of  interest.  America  can  rule  by  force,  but  the  only  way  to 
realize  American  expectations  in  the  islands  is  through  con- 
ciliation. Americans  can  do  almost  anything  if  the  Filipino 
people  are  with  them :  otherwise,  unending  discord,  con- 
spiracy, and  strife. 

*' '  We  are  not  fighting  to  drive  America  from  the  islands, 

*  MacArthur's  Report  for  1900,  page  17. 
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but  to  convince  them  that  we  are  not  children  ;  that  we 
have  ideals,  aspirations,  and  hopes  which  must  be  recog- 
nized by  giving  us  a  government  generally  acceptable,  and 
in  the  construction  of  which  we  must  be  consulted. 

'**The  problem  is  to  reconcile  American-  supremacy  with 
the  ambition  of  the  native  people,  the  necessary  degree 
of  American  control  with  the  national  aspirations  the  Fil- 
ipinos have  recently  developed.  America  must  furnish  the 
solution.' 

**  The  foregoing  is  not  precise  in  form,  but  is  exact  in 
interpretation,  and  is  interesting  and  perhaps  instructive  as 
representing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  views  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  so-called  Nationalist  Party  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
men  in  arms  and  their  supporters." 
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PROGRESS    IIST    PACIFICATION, 
September,  1900,  to  July,  1901, 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  regard  to  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  pamphlet,  the  Taft  Commission  believed 
that  *'a  great  majority  of  the  people  long  for  peace,  and  are 
entirely  willing  to  accept  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment under  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States,"*  and 
that,  **if  election  confirms  present  policy,  remnant  of  in- 
surrection will  disappear  within  sixty  days  by  surrender  of 
leaders  and  fading  out  of  rank  and  file."  f 

General  MacArthur,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that  the 
insurrection  was  supported  by  an  '* almost  complete  unity  of 
action  of  the  entire  native  population,"  and  that  **for  many 
years  to  come  the  necessity  of  a  large  American  military 
and  naval  force  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of  discussion." 

The  present  pamphlet,  which  continues  the  history  of 
Philippine  affairs  up  to  July  i,  1901,  is  almost  entirely 
compiled  from  recent  official  reports,  telegrams,  and  capt- 
ured documents,  not  yet  made  public,  to  which  the  editors 
have  been  allowed  access  through  the  courtesy  of  the  War 
Department. 

*  Report  of  Taft  Philippine  Commission,  page  17. 

t  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1900,  page  81.  In  their  report  of 
November  30  page  17,  the  commission  qualify  their  earlier  statement  by  say- 
ing that  owing  to  Tagalog  terrorizing,  and  the  "  impetus  furnished  by  the  report 
of  the  American  electoral  campaign,"  there  was  an  "  impression  of  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  country  in  September  and  October."  "  The  two  unfortunate 
reverses  of  the  United  States  troops,"  the  report  continues,  "  one  near  Siniloan 
and  the  other  in  Marianduque,  served  to  render  the  insurgent  leaders  more 
defiant  and  boastful,  and  possibly  to  postpone  the  collapse  of  the  insurrection, 
predicted  in  our  despatch  as  likely  to  occur  within  sixty  days  after  the  election, 
for  a  somewhat  longer  period." 


I.    PRE-ELECTION  PERIOJD. 

A  Time  of  Hope  for  the  Insurgents. 

The  Taft  Commission  says  in  its  report  of  November 
30,  1900,  **Any  statement  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
these  islands  during  the  last  six  months,  which  ignores  the 
effect  of  the  American  election  as  a  controlling  element  in 
the  situation,  is  necessarily  inadequate.'*  This  statement 
is  abundantly  borne  out  by  the  military  reports  of  the 
period,  and  also  by  the  captured  insurgent  papers  written 
prior  to  the  election. 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Filipinos  were 
encouraged  to  greater  activity  by  hopes  based  upon  the 
pending  election;  that  they  believed,  as  they  frequently 
said,  that  the  **triumph  of  Bryan  for  the  Presidency  is  the 
triumph  of  our  cause."  As  far  back  as  October,  1899,  a 
large  ball  was  given  in  the  Filipino  capital  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  speeches  were  made,  and  toasts  were  drunk  to  the 
**friend  of  the  Filipinos." 

One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Filipino  representatives  in 
foreign  cities  seems  to  have  been  to  report  on  the  political 
speeches  made  for  or  against  the  retention  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  on  the  probable  outcome  of  the  election.  It  is 
notable  that,  of  all  the  many  letters  of  this  sort  seen  by 
the  editors,  only  one  expresses  any  doubt  of  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  party.  One  letter,  dated  May  16,  1900,* 
asserts  **that  even  in  America  itself  the  number  of  friends 
of  our  cause  is  growing  larger,"  that  *'the  victories 
achieved  by  our  veterans  in  this  unequal  struggle  appeal  to 
the  minds  of   these  very  impressionable  Americans,"   and 

*  Letter  from  E.  Riego  to  Insurgent  General  Sandico,  sent  to  General 
Funston  by  Insurgent  Lieutenant  Colonel  Casmiro  Tinio,  in  August,  1900. 


that  **the  pressure  which  is  being  brought  to  bear  is, 
and  should  be,  one  of  the  factors  towards  our  triumph, 
which  will  come  soon  if  we  hold  out  a  little  longer,  now  that 
it  is  but  a  short  time  before  the  election  will  take  place, 
when,  with  the  fall  of  McKinley,  the  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner on  our  soil  will  have  to  be  lowered/'  * 

Increased  Insurgent  Activity » 

Accordingly,  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  the  Fili- 
pino generals  issued  many  commands  to  strike  the  Ameri- 
cans whenever  possible,  as  every  blow  would  affect  the 
election.  As  a  result,  the  Filipinos  mustered  their  feeble 
resources  and  greatly  increased  the  number  of  their  ambus- 
cades and  attacks.  Indeed,  on  the  ist  of  September,  igoo, 
conditions  seem  to  have  been  as  unfavorable  as  at  any  period 
of  the  insurrection. 

The  military  reports  for  this  period  show:  — 

1.  That  an  attack  was  anticipated  lipon  all  the  towns  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manila. 

2.  That    in   Northern   Luzon,    owing  to   the    scarcity  of 

*  The  letter  also  states  that  "the  Imperialists  argue  as  follows:  that  the 
Philippines  have  become,  not  a  part  of  America,  but  the  property  of  the 
United  States ;  that  expansion  is  inherent  to  the  American  nature,  and 
the  islands  are  sure  means  of  wealth  and  advantage ;  that  in  McKinley's  hands 
all  authority  should  be  placed  regarding  the  future  of  the  islands  until  Con- 
gress determines  on  something ;  and  that  the  archipelago  must  be  retained  for 
the  sake  of  civilization,  redeeming  it  from  the  barbarous  Tagalos."  "  The  Im- 
perialists now  declare,"  continues  the  letter,  "  that  the  Philippine  campaign  is 
now  ended,  General  Wheeler,  and  the  Methodist  bishop  Poerter  (Potter  ?  T.) 
confirming  the  statement;  and  the  War  Department  says  in  regard  to  it  that 
all  that  is  now  needed  in  our  country  is  a  strong  constabulary  force,  the  issu- 
ance of  a  proclamation  in  amnesty,  and  the  declaration  that  all  revolutionists 
who  do  not  come  in  for  pardon  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  banditti." 
The  Taft  Commission,  says  the  writer,  will  try  to  negotiate  for  an  armistice, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  reported  to  the  American  people  that  the  Filipino  "  has 
subjected  himself  unconditionally  to  the  imperialistic  rule,  and  therefore  the 
inference  is  that  at  last  he  knows  that  McKinley  is  his  redeemer."  Upon 
this  point  the  letter  urges  that  an  "  armistice  is  inadvisable  except  it  be  on  the 
basis  of  immediate  independence." 
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troops  for  the  past  six  months,  the  situation  had  become  so 
critical  that  drastic  measures  were  urged  by  the  officers  in 
command. 

3.  That  in  Southern  Luzon  the  desire  for  independence 
was  unabated,  and  that  the  better  classes  were  contributing 
to  the  insurrection. 

'4.  That  in  the  Visayan  district,  while  the  **men  of  prop- 
erty are  a  unit  for  peace,''  **the  people  with  rifles  are  as 
persistent  as  they  were  fourteen  months  ago. " 

5.  That  the  island  of  Mindanao  was  ''like  a  powder 
magazine." 

The  detailed  reports  from  the  various  departments 
follow :  — 


1.    Conditions  in  the  Vicinity  of  Manila. 

The  following  report*  indicates  the  disturbed  condition 
of  affairs  near  Manila  during  September:  — 

^^ September  1 1,  Manila, —  Provost  Marshal  General  sub- 
mits memo  for  the  information  of  the  Commanding  General. 

**It  is  reported  with  such  persistency,  and  from  so  many 
independent  sources,  that  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that 
the  insurgent  leaders  outside  of  Manila  have  arranged  for 
simultaneous  demonstration,  in  the  nature  of  attacks,  upon 
all  towns  garrisoned  by  Americans  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
nila,—  at  least  upon  as  many  of  them  as  they  can  muster 
detachments  to  make  the  attack, —  on  the  14th  or  15th  of 
this  month.'* 

[Summary  of  omitted  portions :  Information  as  to  points  at  which 
attack  was  planned.  Trains  into  city  crowded  with  women  and 
children.] 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  August  23  to  September  21.  Received 
by  the  War  Department  October  25,  1900. 


2.    The  Department  of  Northern  Luzon. 

The  department  of  Northern  Luzon  (in  command  Septem- 
ber I,  1900,  of  Major-general  Lloyd  Wheaton)  comprises 
*'all  that  portion  of  the  island  of  Luzon  lying  northward  of 
the  Pasig  River,  and  the  provinces  of  Morong  and  Infanta, 
together  with  all  the  Philippine  Islands  lying  northward  of 
these  lines,  excepting  the  Calaguas  group. ''  From  the  map 
(see  page  2)  it  will  be  seen  that  this  department  com- 
prises the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon ;  but  it  is  the 
most  thinly  populated  portion,  the  whole  number  of  in- 
habitants being  roughly  estimated  at  something  over 
1,800,000. 

The  department  is  subdivided  into  six  districts,  the  most 
important  of  which  (the  First  District)  was  commanded  Sep- 
tember I,  1900,  by  Brigadier- General  S.  B.  M.  Young. 

(a;  Reports  from  General  Young's  District. 

General  Young's  District  comprises  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  covering  an  area  of  some 
8,000  square  miles,  and  having  a  population  of  about 
531,208.  There  are  eight  provinces  in  the  district,  among 
which  are  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Ilocanos,  who 
make  up  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  General 
Young's  District.  In  reading  the  reports  which  follow, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  early  months  of 
the  insurrection  these  Ilocanos  were  believed  to  be  well 
disposed  toward  America,  the  insurrection  being  supposed 
at  that  time  to  be  a  purely  Tagalo  movement. 

Conditions  in  Ilocano  JProvinces. 

August  23,  1900,  Captain  Evans  reported  to  General 
Young  as  follows  :  * — 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  September  22  to  September  30.  Re- 
ceived by  the  War  Department  November  5,  1900. 
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''Sir, —  Pursuant  to  instructions  to  report  on  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  in  and  around  Badoc,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following,  which  is  based  on  personal  patrols 
and  the  statements  of  many  natives,  both  loyal  and  hostile. 

**In  this  district  there  exists  a  secret  oath-bound  society, 
having  for  its  objects  :  — 

**L  *To  defend  this  our  mother  country  against  the 
American  Nation/  (Quotation  from  constitution  of  the 
society.) 

''IL  'To  spy  on  the  enemy  and  send  information  of  all 
his  movements.' 

'*III.  *To  collect  supplies  through  the  Cabecillas,  and 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  all  food,  especially  rice  and  meat' 

**IV.  *To  put  to  death  all  persons  who  resist  the  objects 
of  this  society  or  give  any  information  concerning  it.' 

'*A11  of  which  is  set  forth  in  a  paper  captured  by  Major 
Steever,  bearing  the  date  of  January  i,  1900,  and  signed  by 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  men.  Many  of  the 
signatures  were  appended  at  a  much  later  date  than  Janu- 
ary I. 

[Summary  of  offtitted  portions  :  Secret  society  aids  insurgents  with 
supplies.  Some  townspeople  refuse  help.  Insurgents  threaten  with 
death  all  who  betray  them.  Within  six  weeks  telegraph  wires  have 
been  cut  twenty-three  times,  fifteen  soldiers  ambushed,  justice  of  peace 
and  three  of  his  family,  also  twelve  policemen,  captured  and  believed  to 
have  been  murdered.] 

''  The  situation  is  not  military,  for  the  reason  that  these 
people  will  not  fight  soldiers,  except  in  small  detachments, 
and  when  taken  at  great  disadvantage.  When  we  patrol 
their  barrios,  they  greet  us  in  the  guise  of  peaceful  laborers. 
We  are  confronted  by  an  organized  secret  conspiracy,  com- 
prising large  numbers  of  war  rebels,  robbers,  and  murderers. 

Recommendations* 

**In  view  of  these  facts  I  recommend  :  — 

**I.      That  the  officers  charged  with  abating  this  criminal 
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nuisance  be  given  summary  and  plenary  powers.  To  con- 
tinue to  grant  these  creatures  the  humane  protection  of  the 
Laws  of  War  is  simply  assisting  and  encouraging  them  in 
crime. 

**II.  That  all  male  inhabitants  of  the  barrios  of  Batac, 
Pacay,  and  Badoc  be  declared  War  Rebels.  The  fact  that 
they  live  in  these  barrios  is  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
furnish  Aglipay's  men  with  supplies  and  protect  them  by 
refusing  to  give  information  about  them.  It  will  be  im- 
possible* to  stamp  out  this  conspiracy  unless  the  entire  com- 
munity is  handled  in  the  most  vigorous  and  summary 
manner. 

**IIL  That  the  police  of  Badoc  be  enlisted  as  scouts, 
armed  with  carbines  or  rifles,  and  given  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  our  soldiers,  substituting  pesos  for  dollars.  In  the 
first  place,  Filipinos  who  will  serve  us  faithfully  can  ferret 
out  this  class  of  criminals  and  bring  them  to  justice  much 
better  than  soldiers.  They  already  know  most  of  them,  and 
can  find  out  the  rest  if  armed  and  supported  by  us. 

{^Summary  of  omitted  portions :  Police  of  Badoc  special  object  of 
animosity,  afraid  to  leave  town  to  plant  rice ;  two  recently  taken  cap- 
tives while  working  in  the  fields.  We  owe  these  people  something,  as 
they  have  incurred  this  animosity  from  serving  us.] 

^*I  am  fully  aware  that  these  recommendations  may  seem 
radical.  But  the  situation  is  most  serious.  This  district 
is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  with  robbery  and  murder  in  su- 
preme control. 

''We  can  only  restore  peace  and  order  by  the  use  of  the 
most  drastic  and  summary  measures. 
''Very  respectfully, 
"R.  K.  Evans, 

"  Captain  Twelfth  Lifantry, 

"  Commandinsr  Second  Battalion y 
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The  Trouble  due  to  JLdck  of  Troops. 

General  Wheaton  forwarded  the  above  report  to  Manila, 
with  the  following  comment:  — 

**I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  report  of  Captain 
R.  K.  Evans,  Twelfth  Infantry,  dated  August  23,  1900, 
on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ilocos  Norte.  This  report,  made  by  an  officer  of 
many  years'  experience  who  has  charge  of  the  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  Province  of  Ilocos  Sur  and  Ilocos 
Norte,  shows  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  but  one  which 
has  always  accompanied  the  ^forcible  taking  possession  of 
Oriental  countries  by  European  powers.  In  my  opinion, 
this  condition  would  never  have  existed  in  these  northern 
provinces,  had  the  requisite  number  of  troops  been  sci^t  here 
in  the  beginning.  In  December,  1899,  there  was  compara- 
tively little  rebellious  feeling  among  the  actual  residents 
of  this  district.  After  Aguinaldo's  army  had  been  dis- 
persed, a  number  of  Tagalo  officers  and  soldiers,  driven 
north  from  the  lower  provinces,  remained  in  the  mountains 
and  later  came  into  the  towns,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
certain  priests  inflamed  the  people  with  a  stronger  spirit 
of  rebellion  than  they  had  ever  had.  Many  who  had  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  others  who  had  joined  our  cause,  be- 
came insurgents  when  it  was  seen  that  there  were  not 
enough  troops  for  their  protection.  The  matter  was 
strongly  represented  to  the  military  governor;  and,  after 
considerable  delay,  more  troops  were  sent.  Had  there  been 
as  many  sent  in  the  beginning,  they  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  sufficient  to  pacify  the  district;  but  there  was  so 
much  delay  in  sending  them  that  the  conspiracy  made  great 
headway,  and  by  the  time  they  arrived  more  troops  were 
needed. 

'*The  situation  now  is  this:  There  are  not  enough  troops 
in  the  district  to  garrison  the  towns  and  protect  those  people 
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who  wish  to  be  our  friends;  the  troops  are  nearly  worn  out 
with  the  amount  of  work  they  have  had;  it  is  at  present  out 
of  the  question  to  undertake  proper  offensive  measures. 
More  troops  are  needed  to  garrison  the  towns,  protect  the 
people,  and  take  proper  offensive  measures.  If  sufficient 
troops  were  sent  here,  and  the  proposed  constabulary  force 
is  established,  this  district  can  and  will  be  pacified;  but  it 
will  take  more  time  and  twice  as  many  troops  as  would 
have  been  needed  last  December.  Owing  to  the  report  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  the  leaders,  that  because  of  the 
war  in  China  the  United  States  is  withdrawing  troops  from 
these  islands,  the  conspiracy  is  increasing  in  numbers  and 
importance  in  the  north,  and  the  insurgents  have  more  con- 
fidence than  they  had  a  month  ago. 

Comment  on  Mecom^mendations  for  lyrastic  Measures* 

** Captain  Evans's  first  recommendation  [that  officers  **be 
given  summary  and  plenary  powers'']  is  not  approved.  So 
long  as  these  people  are  recognized  merely  as  insurgents, 
they  are  entitled  to  treatment  according  to  the  Laws  of 
War.  If  we  attempt  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  rules  of  war,  we  shall  simply  be  taking  a  backward 
step  in  civilization.  The  second  recommendation  [that  all 
male  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  *'be  declared  War 
Rebels"]  is  not  practicable.  We  cannot  declare  a  whole 
community  war  rebels;  and,  should  we  do  so,  it  would  be  of 
no  effect.  If  any  one  of  these  inhabitants  commits  an  act 
constituting  him  a  war  rebel,  he  is  already  one,  and  declar- 
ing him  to  be  such  would  have  no  particular  effect.  Evi- 
dence would  be  required  to  convict  him.  The  war  rebel  is 
not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  he 
should  not  ordinarily  be  put  to  death  without  trial.  The 
third  recommendation  [that  the  native  police  be  enlisted  as 
scouts]  is  not  approved.  The  police  should  be  organized, 
and   under  municipal   control,   to  guard   the  pueblo.      The 
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native  force,  which  may  be  desired  for  service  outside  of  the 
town,  should  be  separated  from  the  police,  and  be  in  its  nat- 
ure a  constabulary  force." 

[Summary  of  omitted  portion :  Police  of  Badoc  will  be  organized  as 
heretofore.  Provost  Judge  not  bound  by  any  special  law.  His  action 
may  be  as  summary  as  laws  of  war  justify.  Commanding  officer  of 
province  of  Ilocos  Norte  directed  to  take  the  most  stringent  action 
known  to  laws  of  war  to  prevent  interference  with  telegraph  lines.] 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Howze,  in  indorsing  Captain  Evans's 
statement,  says:  *'His  report  is  full  and  is  concurred  in. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  convict  the  guilty,  because  na- 
tives prefer  to  lie  on  all  occasions;  and  they  will  not  tell 
the  truth  even  when  it  is  plain  to  them,  and  officers  know 
they  are  lying."  He  also  states  that  Captain  Evans  has 
been  given  full  control  to  stamp  out  the  conspiracy  among 
the  insurgents,  limited  only  by  the  Rules  of  War. 

Conditions  throughout  General  Young  ^s  District, 

On  September  7  General  Young  sent  a  telegram  of  some 
1,700  words  to  Manila,  which  was  forwarded*  to  Washing- 
ton, General  MacArthur  calling  the  especial  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  its  contents. 

This  report,  as  will  be  seen  below,  describes  a  new  and 
concerted  movement  in  Northern  Luzon,  imputed  to  Agui- 
naldo's  initiative.  It  states  that,  '^wherever  an  armed  in- 
surgent force  makes  its  appearance,  a  general  following  can 
be  obtained,"  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  garrison  any  town 
with  a  detail  of  less  than  a  company, —  all  because  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  troops  have  not  been  available  for  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  report  is  as  follows  :  — 

** Official  information  received  from  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  North  and  South  Ilocos,  Union,  and  Abra,  each 

*In  Diary  of  Events  from  August  23  to  September  21.  Received  by  War 
Department  October  25,  1900. 
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of  whom  derive  their  information  from  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent source,  show  that  there  is  a  new  concerted  move- 
ment being  made  in  all  the  provinces  in  the  interest  of  the 
insurgent  cause.  The  official  information  is  supplemented 
by  a  great  many  rumors  current  among  the  natives.  As 
these  movements  are  general  and  simultaneous,  it  indicates 
a  common  source  of  authority,  owing  to  the  antagonism 
which  is  known  to  exist  between  the  leaders.  That  com- 
mon source  of  authority  is  thought  to  be  Aguinaldo. 

Aguinaldo  inflames  the  Natives  to  New  Enthusiastn. 

**It  is  stated  by  residents  that  his  name  is  being  used  to 
inflame  the  natives  with  a  new  enthusiasm.  Rumors  have 
reached  me  at  various  times  of  his  presence  in  the  moun- 
tains at  various  points.  His  identity  is  kept  as  secret  as 
possible,  and  ^certain  orders  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
colonel  commanding  are  thought  to  be  his.  Those  who  are 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  even  in  Vigan,  express 
much  alarm  on  account  of  the  notices  sent  out  by  the  insur- 
gent leaders  that  certain  towns  are  to  be  attacked ;  and  the 
garrison  and  the  American  sympathizers  are  warning  the 
faithful  to  flee  to  the  designated  towns.  There  have  been  so 
many  reports  received,  and  so  many  people,  particularly  in 
Abra,  have  been  thereby  induced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
join  the  insurgent  cause  that  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  these  rumors.  A  large  force  of  insurgents  passed 
through  Villa  Vieja  day  before  yesterday. 

{^Summary  of  omitted  portions :  Impossible  to  secure  accurate  infor- 
mation, but  enemy's  strength  believed  to  be  200  rifles  and  a  number  of 
bolo-men.  Wherever  an  armed  insurgent  force  appears,  a  general  fol- 
lowing can  be  obtained.  Civil  government,  which  seemed  so  promising 
in  Banguet,  a  failure, —  ''only  21  voted  out  of  a  population  of  13,000." 
Dangerous  to  place  less  than  a  company  in  a  pueblo.  Mountains 
around  Banguet  full  of  insurgents.  Suggestions  as  to  troops  needed 
to  give  natives  " protection  they  have  a  right  to  expect"  as  to  camps 
and  offensive  operations.] 
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"The  conditions  here  were  not  understood  in  Manila  from 
the  beginning,  and  there  has  never  been  an  adequate  force 
in  the  province  of  this  district.  If  one-half  the  force  which 
is  now  required  could  have  been  sent  here  last  December, 
there  would  have  been  comparatively  little  insurrectionary 
feeling  here.  If  sufficient  troops  could  have  been  sent 
here  last  spring,  the  rebellion  in  this  district  would  now 
have  been  quelled  and  Aguinaldo  killed,  captured,  or  driven 
out  of  the  country.  If  sufficient  troops  could  have  been 
sent  here  three  months  ago,  the  present  conspiracy  would  not 
have  reached  such  large  proportions,  and  much  bitterness 
which  is  now  certain  to  remain  among  these  people  after 
they  were  subdued  would  not  have  arisen. 

{Summary  of  omitted  portions :  Troops  overworked.  Many  sick 
and  worn  out,  but  all  willing  to  continue  struggle.  When  insurgents 
are  crushed,  surplus  battalions  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  longer  the 
matter  is  delayed,  the  more  troops  will  be  needed,  as  conspiracy  is  gain- 
ing in  numbers,  courage,  and  efficiency.  First  and  Third  Districts 
compared  as  to  area,  population,  etc.] 

Aguinaldo  the  Dominating  Cause  of  the  Difficulty. 

**In  addition  to  the  native  population,  the  troops  of  the 
First  District  [General  Young's]  have  had  to  contend 
against  the  remnants  of  Aguinaldo' s  army,  which  they  had 
driven  north,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  had  to  contend 
with  the  personal  equation  of  Aguinaldo,  whose  presence  is 
the  dominating  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble.  Knowing 
that  there  existed  difficulties  elsewhere  against  which  the 
Governor-general  had  to  contend,  I  have  heretofore  been  as 
mild  as  possible  in  representing  the  situation  and  the  need 
of  more  troops.  I  have  worked  the  troops  as  hard  as  possi- 
ble. They  have  penetrated  the  mountains  over  almost  im- 
passable trails  to  places  Spanish  troops  never  went,  and 
everything  has  been  accomplished  that  could  be  done  with 
the  means  at  my  disposal. 

**I  believe  on  account  of  these  increasing  dangers  that  I 
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should  speak  plainly  in  the  matter,  and  that  I  would  fail  in 
my  duty  to  the  government,  to  my  overworked  troops,  and 
to  the  people  to  whom  we  owe  protection  if  I  did  not  pre- 
sent the  situation  in  its  true  light.  To  abandon  any  terri- 
tory that  we  are  now  occupying  would  be  delivering  up  to 
insurgents  for  murder  all  natives  that  showed  themselves 
friendly  to  us.  If  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  send  all 
the  troops  recommended,  I  request  that  two  regiments  be 
sent  here  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  troops  of  this  district, 
so  as  to  give  them  rest.  My  present  intention  is  to  make 
thorough  campaign  in  the  mountains  as  soon  as  the  weather 
and  the  condition  of  the  troops  will*  permit.  It  was  in- 
tended to  send  this  by  mail ;  but,  as  no  mail  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Manila  for  four  weeks,  and  a  typhoon  is  now 
blowing,  and  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  it  is  sent 
by  wire." 


(b)  Other  Districts  of  Northern  Department. 

General  Funston,  in  command  of  the  provinces  of  Principe 
and  Nueva  Ecija  (lying  to  the  south  of  General  Young's 
district),  reported  September  21  as  follows:* — 

** Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  locate  the  insur- 
gent bands  in  this  vicinity,  but  so  far  without  success.  In- 
dications are  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have  for  the  time 
being  hidden  their  guns  and  returned  to  the  barrios,  though 
they  will  no  doubt  concentrate  somewhere  again  before 
long.  We  are  still  greatly  hampered  by  the  flooded  condi- 
tion of  the  flat  country,  though  conditions  are  improving  in 
that  respect.  Insurgents  are  causing  much  annoyance  by 
cutting  telegraph  wires.  This  never  in  the  vicinity  of 
houses,  so  that  we  cannot  punish  in  usual  way.      Do  not  be- 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  August  23  to  September  21.  Received 
by  the  War  Department  October  25,  1900. 
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lieve   they  are   getting    much    or  any  aid  from  garrisoned 
towns,  but  are  living  on  the  country." 

The  commanders  of  the  other  districts  in  Northern  Luzon 
did  not  summarize  conditions  at  this  period,  but  the  daily 
reports  show  that  there  was  constant  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents  throughout  the  department. 


3.    Conditions  in  Southern  Luzon. 

Eootent  and  JPopulation. 

The  Department  of  Southern  Luzon,  in  command  Sep- 
tember I,  1900,  of  Major-General  John  C.  Bates,  comprises 
that  portion  of  the  island  lying  south  of  the  Pasig  River 
and  of  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Morong 
and  Infanta  and  the  adjoining  islands  on  the  coast.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  map,'  page  2,  that  this  department  has  a 
much  smaller  area  than  the  northern  department,  and  yet  it 
has  a  population  of  something  like  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tagals,  who  have 
always  been  predominant  in  the  Archipelago. 

Southern  Luzon  was  the  birthplace  of  the  revered  leader, 
Dr.  Burgos,  put  to  death  by  the  Spaniards  in  1872;  of 
Rizal,  the  Filipino  hero  and  martyr,  executed  in  1896;  of 
Aguinaldo  and  Trias,  and  many  minor  leaders.  Since  very 
early  times  it  had  been  the  hot-bed  of  the  most  important 
insurrections  against  Spain. 

Unabated  Insurgent  Activity. 

Of  the  general  conditions  of  the  district  during  the  early 
autumn  of  1900  the  military  reports  amply  bear  out  the 
Associated  Press  statement  of  September  3*  that  *' condi- 
tions [in  Southern  Luzon]  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Life 
there  is  not  safe  outside  the  garrison  towns.     Travellers 

*New  York  Tribune,  September  4,  1900. 
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are  subject  to  ambush  by  guerrillas.  Rarely  does  a  day 
pass  without  an  encounter  between  the  United  States  troops 
and  the  insurgents  or  ladrones,  resulting  in  casualties. 
There  are  18,000  troops  in  that  district,  General  Bates  com- 
manding; and  in  these  regiments  over  one- third  of  the  men 
are  sick.  The  activity  of  the  enemy  increased  last  month. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  insurgents  have  come  into  posses- 
sion of  new  rifles,  and  that  they  wish  to  annihilate  some 
small  American  garrison  for  the  sake  of  political  effect  in 
the  United  States." 

Conditions  in  Cavite  JProvinee. 

Conditions  in  the  thickly  settled  province  of  Cavite  are 
shown  in  the  * 'memorandum  of  a  secret  agent,"*  dated 
September  25,  1900,  which  was  forwarded  to  Washington 
with  the  comment  that  it  *'is  so  instructive  that  it  is 
respectfully  inserted  herewith  as  embodying  in  condensed 
form  the  best  statement  of  the  situation  in  Cavite  Province 
that  has  reached  this  office." 

Inasmuch  as  the  situation  in  Cavite  seems  to  have  been 
not  unlike  the  situation  in  the  other  provinces  of  Southern 
Luzon,  it  may  be  taken  as  more  or -less  representative  of  the 
whole  department. 

A  Secret  Service  3Iemorandiini. 

\^Sunnnary  of  omitted  por'tions  :  Trias  in  a  barrio  of  San  Francisco 
de  Malabon,  with  376  soldiers  all  armed  with  guns.] 

''The  soldiers  sleep  everywhere.  This  barrio  is  in  the 
mountains,  not  far  from  the  town.  The  soldiers  don't  stay 
there  much.  They  hide  their  guns  inside  of  the  bamboo 
posts  of  small  houses,  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Indang. 
They  go  to  surrounding  towns  for  food  and  other  things, 
dressed  in  paisano  clothing,  without  arms.  They  are  all 
called  together  by  their  officer,  get  their  guns,  and  make 
night  attacks. 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  September  22  to  September  30.  Re- 
ceived by  tl|e  War  Department  November  5,  1900. 
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[Summary  of  omitted  portion  :  Officers  seen  with  Trias.  All  had  gone 
to  a  wedding.  Trias  is  planning  a  conference  with  seven  other  insur- 
gent leaders.] 

**There  is  a  man  named  Nicholas  Fortilla,  who  was  a 
commandante  of  the  insurgent  army,  but  now  has  no  assign- 
ment of  duty  (cargo),  but  who  always  keeps  up  communi- 
cation between  the  American  and  Filipino  camps.  He  is  a 
great  friend  of  the  American  commander  in  Malabon,  but 
the  American  officer  does  not  know  that  he  goes  to  the  Fili- 
pino camp. 

Men  of  JProperty  contribute  Supplies. 

'* Vincent  Viniegra,  brother  of  the  General,  is  collector 
of  moneys  and  supplies  in  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  but 
is  very  friendly  to  the  Americans. 

*' Commandante  Pedro  Trias,  brother  of  the  General,  is 
collector  for  Tangu  (Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon).  Manuel 
Trias,  the  cura  of  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  is  uncle  to 
the  General.  He  sends  much  money  and  rice  to  the  Gen- 
eral. The  Presidente  of  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  Diego 
Mojica,  also  collects  money  for  the  General. 

'*In  the  time  of  the  Spaniards  all  of  this  section  of  country 
paid  tribute  to  the  Freiles,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Now,  as  nothing  is  paid  to  the  Freiles  or  Americans,  the 
Curate  collects  this  tribute  and  pays  part  of  it  to  the  in- 
surgents. 

**In  Salinas  there  is  a  very  rich  man  who  is  called  Cap- 
tain Mariano.  His  appellido  (last  name)  is  Ponsalan.  He 
sends  money  to  General  Trias  also. 

{^Summary  of  omitted  portion  :  Insurgent  troops  discouraged.  Offi- 
cers go  about  like  poor  people,  without  shoes  or  arms.  Trias  has  about 
500  men  in  Cavite  Province.  His  brother-in-law,  Luis  Ferrara,  is  his 
treasurer.] 

Desire  for  Independence, 

^ 'The  people  in  Cavite  want  independence.  If  they 
cannot  get  that,  they  want  armed  autonomy  for  ten  or  twelve 
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years,  and  then  independence.  They  say  they  will  never 
give  up  their  arms  and  surrender  if  they  cannot  get  what 
they  want.  The  people  are  told  by  the  leaders  that  the 
Americans  haven't  got  any  more  soldiers  to  send  here;  that 
they  haven't  got  enough  for  China  and  the  Philippines  both. 
The  people  do  not  hate  the  Americans :  they  truly  did  not 
have  any  great  hatred  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  only  once  in 
a  while,  when  they  treated  them  cruelly  and  killed  many 
innocent  people.  Then  they  hated  them  for  a  little  while, 
but  their  objection  was  to  Freiles.  The  Americans  are 
better  than  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards  never  paid  for 
what  they  took;  they  never  cured  the  wounded;  and,  when 
they  captured  a  prisoner,  they  treated  them  badly,  starved 
them,  and  put  them  in  dungeons.  The  Americans  never  do 
this.  They  capture  prisoners,  and  turn  them  loose  in  a  few 
days.  For  this  reason  the  Filipinos  do  not  fear  capture  by 
the  Americans.  They  always  pay  for  what  they  take  :  they 
spend  their  money  liberally  in  the  towns,  and  the  Filipinos 
appreciate  this  as  an  advantage  for  themselves.  They  al- 
ways cure  the  wounded,  and  feed  and  treat  their  prisoners 
well,  and  put  them  in  good  places  to  confine  them.  For 
these  reasons  the  people  have  truly  much  friendship  for  the 
Americans,  have  no  prejudice  or  hatred.  Never  do  they 
fight  for  vengeance,  because  they  don't  feel  vengeful.  They 
fight  because  they  want  their  liberty  and  their  rights. 

Good  Will  toward  American  Soldiers. 

**A11  the  Filipinos  in  Cavite,  men,  women,  and  children, 
have  much  respect  for  the  American  forces.  They  like 
them.  There  are  many  balls,  and  they  like  to  have  the 
Americans  come  to  them.  The  Filipino  officers,  including 
the  generals,  go  about  in  the  sight  of  the  Americans;  but 
the  Americans  do  not  know  them.  They  are  dressed  like 
poor  people.  Trias  has  very  great  influence  in  Cavite,  even 
with  the  children :  nobody  will  tell  on  him.  He  does  not 
stay  in  one  place,  but  sometimes  in  one  town,  sometimes  in 
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another;  but  he  stays  most  of  the  time  at  Maic.  General 
Licerio  has  promised  him  supplies  from  Manila,  but  he 
wants  to  see  him  about  it  at  the  conference.  This  is  to 
take  place  after  that  time.  General  Trias  is  thirty-two 
years  of  age;  has  a  wife  and  two  children  who  live  in  Santa 
Cruz  del  Malabon,  when  they  are  not  with  him.  He  has  no 
mistress,  never  has  had,  and  does  not  want  any.  He  is  a 
good  man,  and  his  wife  belongs  to  a  good  family. 

Trias  and  Aguinaldo. 

'^General  Trias  is  much  beloved  by  the  people  of  Cavite, 
who  have  great  confidence  in  him.  He  has  more  influence 
in  Cavite  than  Aguinaldo,  but  is  friendly  to  Aguinaldo  and 
loyal  to  him,  and  has  the  same  idea.  Many  of  the  other 
generals  no  longer  like  Aguinaldo,  but  they  all  respect 
Trias.  If  the  latter  is  caught,  the  revolution  will  be  lost. 
All  the  people  of  Cavite  Viejo  are  partisans  of  Aguinaldo. 
There  he  has  more  influence  than  anybody  else.  It  is  his 
home,  but  the  other  towns  in  Cavite  prefer  Trias. 

**Mascado  is  a  native  of  Cavite  Province,  but,  because  he 
is  known  to  be  a  strong  partisan  of  Aguinaldo,  is  afraid  to 
return  home.  The  people  are  prejudiced  against  Aguinaldo 
because  of  his  acts.  He  has  given  places  to  all  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  permitted  some  of  them  to  act  very  badly.  Be- 
sides, they  think  that  Aguinaldo  has  not  the  head  to  manage 
well ;  that,  if  he  had  good  political  sense,  he  would  have 
managed  the  revolution  so  the  people  would  not  have  suf- 
fered such  loss  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  They  think 
Trias  would  have  done  better,  had  he  been  at  the  head  of 
the  government;  but  Trias  tells  them  to  be  patient.  He  is 
loyal  to  Aguinaldo.  The  majority  of  the  Cavitanos  don't 
want  to  fight  any  more;  but  they  have  confidence  in  Trias, 
and  keep  up  the  struggle  because  he  tells  them  to.  When 
he  is  gone,  there  will  be  no  more  revolution  in  Cavite. 
They  would  not  continue  for  any  one  else.  Inside  of  Imus 
the  people  are  very  loyal  to  the  Americans  and  like  them. 
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but  in  the  barrios  they  are  not.  The  Americans  can't  pro- 
tect them  in  the  barrios,  and  they  are  afraid  of  the  insur- 
gents. In  Bacoor  there  are  still  many  insurgents.  In 
Cavite  Viejo  all  are  insurgents,  because  they  are  partisans 
of  Aguinaldo;  but  in  Novaleta  they  are  good  people  and 
feel  friendly  to  the  Americans,  but  are  afraid  of  the  insur- 
gents. In  the  other  towns  in  Cavite  it  is  about  the  same 
way.  The  people  like  the  Americans,  but  fear  the  insur- 
gents.     All  of  them  want  independence. 

**Aguinaldo's  wife  does  not  live  with  his  mother  in 
Cavite  Viejo,  but  went  to  her  own  mother's  house  in 
Alapan,  a  barrio  of  Imus,  to  have  a  baby.  A  few  weeks  ago 
some  men  robbed  her  of  several  thousand  dollars  and  a  lot 
of  jewelry.  It  is  well  known  to  everybody  that  she  was 
robbed,  but  nobody  knows  who  did  it.  There  are  many 
who  think  that  General  Noriel  had  his  soldiers  rob  her;  but 
everybody  is  afraid  that,  if  they  said  so,  Noriel  would  order 
the  soldiers  to  shoot  them. 

**I  don't  know  where  General  Aguinaldo  is.  I  don't 
think  any  one  in  Cavite  knows,  but  the  messengers  who 
have  come  from  him  come  from  Nueva  Viscaya.  This  prov- 
ince, they  think,  is  his  fixed  residence,  but  that  he  makes 
journeys  sometimes.  According  to  the  rumor  he  has  been 
in  Nueva  Ecija  and  Bulacan ;  and  it  is  also  stated  that  he 
came  from  Bulacan  to  Cavite,  and  then  to  Manila,  where 
he  was  in  the  house  of  Mariano  Linjap  and  Tonas  Guison, 
who  lives  in  Calle  Dolores.  I  don't  think  Aguinaldo  ex- 
pects to  be  at  the  conference  of  the  generals. 

{Summary  of  omitted  portions :  Inference  that  conference  is  about 
proposed  attack  on  Manila.  Filipinos  do  not  think  they  can  take  the 
city  itself,  but  really  believe  they  can  take  the  suburbs.] 

Desperate  Straits  for  Ammunition. 

**The  insurgents  have  not  much  ammunition.  They  have 
none  that  is  new,  cannot  buy  any;  but  they  can  buy  lead 
from  almost  any  Chino  in  Manila.     They  get  little  pieces 
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of  lead  from  beer  corks  and  all  kind  of  places,  and  melt  it 
up  in  a  lump,  and  then  sell  it  at  a  high  price  to  the  insur- 
gents. The  insurgents  make  balls  out  of  it.  They  cannot 
buy  any  powder,  but  make  that,  too.  It  is  very  bad,  and 
only  about  half  of  the  cartridges  explode.  They  have  a 
small  maestranza  somewhere  between  Silang  and  Indang. 
I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  had  lost  three  thousand  guns 
by  having  them  buried  in  the  ground  to  hide  them.  They 
have  not  now  tnore  than  five  hundred  good  guns  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cavite. '* 


4.    Conditions  in  the  Visayan  Islands. 

Moctent  and  JFopulation. 

The  Visayan  group  (in  command  September  ,i,  1900,  of 
Brigadier-general  Robert  P.  Hughes)  lies  to  the  south  of 
Luzon,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  page  2;  the  islands  of 
the  group  are  Panay,  Cebu,  Negros,  Samar,  Leyte,  Bohol, 
and  Bacolod.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  called 
Visayans,  and  approximate  two  millions  in  number. 

Men  of  Property  rs.  Men  in  Ar^insm 

On  August  16  General  Hughes  reported  as  follows:*  — 

**It  is  submitted  that  a  general  inclination  to  go  to  work 
seems  to  prevail  in  all  the  islands  of  this  department  ex- 
cept Leyte.  This  does  not  mean  by  any  means  that  the  war 
faction  has  ceased  its  efforts,  —  far  from  it.  It  is  not  safe 
for  three  men  to  go  out  on  any  road  in  either  Panay  or 
Cebu;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  ten  well-equipped  men,  by 
exercise  of  caution,  can  go  almost  anywhere  if  they  do  not 
allow  it  to  be  known  that  they  are  going,  and  when  they  do 
not  return,  or,  if  they  do  so,  that  some  other  route  is  taken. 

*  Contained  in  the  Diary  of  Events  from  August  23  to  September  21. 
Received  by  War  Department  October  25,  1900. 
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To  attack  a  party  of  ten,  it  requires  more  time  than  is  given 
for  the  natives  to  be  warned,  get  into  their  uniforms,  hunt 
out  their  rifles,  and  assemble  in  sufficient  force  for  an 
attack,  with  any  promise  of  success;  but  with  three  men  or 
less  they  seem  able  to  prepare  a  surprise  on  short  notice. 
[Summary  of  omitted  portions  :  Details  of  two  such  attacks.] 

**If  bridges  were  built,  they  would  burn  them  down,  as 
they  have  done  in  the  few  instances  where  we  have  had  to 
build.  But  the  residentes  are  rebuilding  their  homes  in 
Iloilo;  and  many  new  business  structures  are  being  erected, 
so  that  every  carpenter  and  mason  in  the  civil  community 
is  employed.  The  men  of  property  are  a  unit  in  favor  of 
peace,  and  they  are  willing  to  take  the  best  terms  they  can 
get  to  secure  it.  But  the  people  with  rifles  are  just  as  per- 
sistent as  they  were  fourteen  months  ago.  They  cannot 
accomplish  anything;  but  'attrition '  is  now  the  an- 
nounced method,  and  some  of  these  islands  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  just  such  murderous  partisan  warfare. 

[Summary  of  omitted  portions :  Details  concerning  expeditions, 
native  troops,  etc.] 

**Some  of  the  leading  Filipinos  of  Iloilo  suggested  that 
they  would  like  to  organize  a  town  government  in  order  to 
receive  the  civil  commission  when  it  visited  the  Visayas, 
and  they  are  now  preparing  for  an  election." 

Arrowing  Desire  for  Peace  in  Panay. 

October  19  General  Hughes  supplemented  his  former  re- 
port in  part,  as  follows  :  * — 

''The  general  condition  of  the  Department  seems  to  be 
improving.  The  main  improvement  to  my  mind  is  not  on 
the  surface,  for  these  things  are  just  where  they  were  five 
months  ago;  but  it  is  in  a  general  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 

^Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  October  15  to  October  31.  Received 
by  W^ar  Department  December  7,  1900. 
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natives  themselves."  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  large  per  centum  of  that  class  of  the  people  who  wear 
shoes  that  wish  the  present  state  of  lawlessness  should 
cease,  and  that  they  might  again  feel  that  what  is  still  re- 
maining of  their  possessions  is  surely  their  own.  By  grad- 
ually pinching  the  insurrectos  they  have  been  forced  to 
totally  disregard  personal  and  property  rights,  even  with 
their  friends,  which  has  done  them  more  damage  than  all 
our  shooting.'^ 


6.    Department  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo. 

The  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  (in  command  of 
General  Kobbe)  comprises  the  Sulu  Archipelago  (popula- 
tion about  100,000)  and  the  large  island  of  Mindanao, 
whose  population  is  unknown.  Except  for  a  small  number 
of  Visayans  living  in  the  coast  towns  of  Mindanao,  the 
island  is  inhabited  by  Moros  and  wild  tribes.  These  Moros 
were  included  in  the  treaty  which  our  government  made 
with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu;  and,  consequently,  the  Moros  of 
•Mindanao  warmly  favored  American  occupation. 

The  Visayans  of  Mindanao,  however,  had  kept  up  hostili- 
ties until  October,  1900.  At  that  time  General  Kobbe, 
who  had  been  campaigning  vigorously  for  some  months,  had 
almost  effected  the  surrender  of  the  insurrecto  leader.  On 
October  25,  however,  a  letter  was  received  from  General 
Doloso,*  in  command  of  the  hostile  forces,  which  stated  that 
the  writer  had  in  his  possession  **many  copies  of  letters  of 
eminent  gentlemen  of  different  parts  of  the  North  American 
Republic,  announcing  the  surety  of  triumph  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
candidacy,  and  adding  that  if  his  overthrow  should  succeed, 
and  the  said  Bryan  should  not  be  able  to  ascend  to  the 
Presidency  of   the  United  States,    then  each    party  would 

*  Contained  in  Di^ry  of  Events  from  November  i  to  November  14.  Re- 
ceived by  the  War  Department  December  17,  1900. 
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desire  to  be  governed  by  its  own  self.  This  class  of  opin- 
ions makes  it  easy,  and  surely  civil  war  will  happen  in  that 
great  Republic."     Therefore,  the  writer  continues, — 

*'The  opinion  of  the  Philippine  government  and  all  its 
servants  would  be  not  to  agree  to  peace  to  the  honor  of  Mr. 
McKinley,  but  only  for  the  honor  of  Bryan;  and  for  this 
same  reason  there  are  now  found  great  preparations  for 
armament  in  the  Philippines,  because  the  Filipinos  prefer 
to  accept  the  condition  of  being  slaves  of  any  other  nation 
than  being  slaves  of  Mr.  McKinley,  he  being  such  a  great 
enemy  to  the  Filipinos." 

This  letter  ended  all  talk  of  General  Doloso's  surrender 
at  that  time. 

The  Moros  Growing  Uneasy. 

A  summary  of  conditions,*  written  early  in  November, 
states :  — 

''The  Moros,  heretofore  docile  and  very  quiet,  are  mani- 
festing considerable  restlessness  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
soon  to  leave  the  islands.  They  do  not  wish  us  to  go,  but 
are  preparing  to  grab  their  share  of  the  island  of  Mindanao, 
if  such  an  event  should  happen,  which  they  are  persuaded 
is  very  likely  to  be  the  case.  General  Kobbe  describes  the 
island  as  similar  to  a  powder  magazine,  likely  to  explode; 
but,  with  proper  precautions  and  careful  handling,  he  re- 
gards the  situation  as  quite  safe.  In  this  respect  the  com- 
mands could  not  be  in  better  hands.  General  Kobbe  knows 
the  situation,  and  his  discriminating  judgment  and  splendid 
zeal  for  the  service  insure  the  situation  against  every  pos- 
sible contingency  that  can  be  foreseen  by  human  sagacity 
and  provided  against  by  thoughtful  arrangement." 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  November  i  to  November  14.  Re- 
ceived by  the  War  Department  December  17,  1900. 
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6.    Pre-election  and  Post-election  Figures. 

The  following  comparative  figures*  are  of  interest  as  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  the  United  States  electoral  campaign 
was  a  controlling  influence  in  the  insurrection. 

Daily  reports  of  minor  commands  during  September  and 
October  record  241  engagements,!  of  which  52  were  aggres- 
sive on  the  part  of  the  insurgents.  During  November  and 
December,  198  engagements  are  recorded,  of  which  27  were 
aggressive  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents;  that  is,  a  de- 
crease of  50  per  cent,  in  insurgent  attacks  during  the  latter 
two  months. 

The  following  tables  |  furnish  similar  evidence  :  — 

Insurgent  Casualties.  September.  October.  Total. 

Killed 556  422  978 

Wounded 137  6Z  205 

Captured 440  173  613 

Surrendered 15  39  54 

Arms  captured 261  163  424 

Arms  surrendered 12  6  18 

Ammunition  captured TJoi  20,148  27,849 

Ammunition  surrendered o  o  o 

Insurgent  Casualties,  November.        December.  Total. 

Killed 376  331  707 

Wounded 236  153  389 

Captured 686  749  i,434 

Surrendered 323  2,212  2,534 

Arms  captured 208  278  486 

Arms  surrendered 14  33  47 

Ammunition  captured 31,780  18,103  49,883 

Ammunition  surrendered o  389  389 

*  Compiled  from  Chronological  List  of  Events  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
China,  on  file  at  the  War  Department. 

t  Scouting  parties  in  addition  to  the  above  are  described  where  arms  were 
captured  or  supplies  or  camps  destroyed,  but  where  it  is  not  apparent  that 
there  was  fighting. 

I  Taken  from  tables  of  Insurgent  Casualties,  etc.,  on  file  at  the  War  De- 
partment. 
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The  significant  feature  of  the  above  tables  is  the  total 
number  of  surrenders  for  September  and  October  (54)  as 
against  the  number  for  November  and  December  (2,534). 

These  figures  certainly  justify  the  prophecy  that  there 
would  be  a  decrease  in  insurgent  activities  should  the 
policy  of  retaining  the  Philippines  be  sustained  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  November  7;  yet,  as  subsequent  re- 
ports prove,  the  figures  by  no  means  indicate  a  collapse 
of  insurgent  opposition  to  American  rule. 


II.    DRASTIC  MEASURES. 

!•    Policy  Inaugurated  in  November. 

On  November  9,  1900,  the  United  States  press  reported 
as  follows:  "Combined  operations  of  the  army  and  navy 
planned.  Orders  for  return  of  volunteers  suspended,  and 
vigorous  campaign  mapped  out.  Progress  toward  pacifica- 
tion expected."  * 

The  Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Manila,  reporting 
an  interview  with  General  MacArthur  November  21,  says  in 
part,  as  follows  :f  — 

70fOOO  Troops  now  Available, 

**  General  MacArthur  was  asked  to-day  whether  the  result 
of  the  Presidential  election  in  the  United  States  was  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  orders  to  push  operations  against 
the  Filipinos.  He  replied  that  the  result  of  the  election 
was  merely  coincident  with  other  features  of  the  situation. 
He  added  that  the  return  of  the  soldiers  and  marines  from 
(^hina,  with  the  recruits  who  had  arrived  recently,  would 
increase  the  number  of  troops  to  70,000  men.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  forces,  the  ending  of  the  rainy  season,  better 
roads,  improved  transportation,  and  the  desire  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  volunteers  before  their  term  of  ser- 
vice expires  in  June  are  all  contributory  to  the  more  active 
campaign. 

*  Concerning  the  replacing  of  35,000  volunteers.  General 
MacArthur  said  he  favors  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
army  of  75,000  men,  and  authority  to  the  President  to  in- 
crease it  to  100,000  men. 

*New  York  Tribune^  November  9,  1900. 
t  Ibid,^  November  22,  1900. 
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''The  General  also  said  he  was  enlarging  the  force  in 
General  Young's  district  to  nearly  7,000  men;  that  heavy 
re-enforcements  were  being  sent  to  General  Hughes  in  the 
island  of  Panay;  that  more  troops  had  been  ordered  to 
Southern  Luzon,  and  that  various  column  movements  had 
been  planned. " 


2.    Results  of  New  Policy. 

On  December  3,  General  MacArthur  cabled  to  Washing- 
ton *  as  follows  :  — 

''Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  Katapunan  insur- 
rectos,  whom  Conseque  enrolled  (bolo-men),  came  from 
mountains  and  surrendered  to  General  Samuel  B.  M.  Young 
to-day  at  Santa  Marie.  (They)  Renounced  insurrection  and 
swore  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  padre  (priest)  at  the  church,  with  im- 
pressive religious  ceremonies.  General  Young  attributes 
the  surrender  to  President's  re-election  and  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Although  no  rifles  were  surrendered, 
this  is  important,  as  indicating  a  reaction  among  the 
peoples. " 

Honeyed  Classes  Recognize  Futility  of  Mesistance, 

On  December  10,  General  Hughes  (in  command  of  the 
Visayans)  reported  as  follows  :f  — 

"So  far  as  we  can  tell,  things  seem  to  be  improving  in 
this  Department ;  and  the  indications  are  that  Panay  will 
assume  a  condition  semi-peaceable  in  a  short  time.  The 
people  of  good  morals  and  of  intelligence  have  seen  the 
futility  of  their  effort,    and  are  now  disposed   to  quit  and 

*  On  file  at  War  Department. 

t  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  November  30  to  December  14.  Re- 
ceived by  War  Department  January  12,  1901. 
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wait  for  a  more  auspicious  time  and  more  favorable  condi- 
tions to  continue  their  efforts.  The  moneyed  men  wish  it 
to  cease,  because  the  demands  on  their  resources  are  grow- 
ing heavier,  more  frequent,  and  are  becoming  too  bur- 
densome to  suit  their  fancy.  The  fact  is  they  find  their 
'ideals'  are  high-priced,  and  they  do  not  have  the  dinero. 
Ten  thousand  of  the  householders  and  heads  of  families 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  in 
the  province  of  Iloilo  in  the  past  ten  days.  The  men  of 
position  and  financial  standing  are  actively  working  for  a 
cessation  of  the  useless  struggle,  but  my  opinion  is  that 
the  fellows  in  arms  have  gotten  beyond  all  control  of  the 
home  authorities,  and  they  will  continue  to  struggle  as  out- 
laws for  some  time  yet.  They  have  taken  refuge  in  those 
sections  of  the  mountains  where  robber  bands  have  made 
their  homes  for  two  centuries,  and  have  been  a  constant 
menace  to  industry  and  life  on  the  island. 

[Summary  of  omitted  portion  :  Malaria  among  soldiers,  etc.] 

*^The  tracing  out  of  the  lines  of  the  money  supply  has 
gone  steadily  on,  and  we  have  now  from  30,000  to  40,000  of 
the  insurrecto  funds  in  our  possession,  which  may  make 
some  difference  in  their  plans." 

[Summary  of  omitted  portion :  Nothing  doing  in  Negros  ;  nothing 
of  note  in  Cebu  ;  nothing  new  from  First  District.] 


3.    More  Stringent  Measures  Needed. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  these  encouraging 
reports  by  no  means  indicated  that  the  struggle  was  ended.* 
General   Hughes,   who    December   10  had    felt  so  hopeful, 

*  In  this  connection  the  following  item  is  of  interest :  — 

*''■  London,  December-  lo. —  'Trustworthy  mail  advices  from  Manila  show  that 
the  position  of  the  Americans  is  becoming  increasingly  hopeless,'  says  the 
Hongkong  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail.  '  Money  is  freely  subscribed  to 
purchase  arms  and  ammunition  that  are  imported  for   the   insurgents.     The 
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reported  December  19*  that  '*the  situation  has  been  and 
is  now  somewhat  acute,  and  it  is  about  as  unsafe  to  prophesy 
the  future  here  as  it  would  be  any  year  on  the  result  of  the 
election  in  Connecticut." 

Whole  Population  Insurrectos  from  ^^ Hide  to  Heart. ^^ 

Writing  December  25,  General  Hughes  says:f  "The  sit- 
uation is  still  very  dark,  but  sometimes  I  think  it  is  the 
darkness  before  the  dawn,"  and  further  "careful  manage- 
ment of  the  situation  now  gives  me  some  anxiety.  The 
whole  population  has  been  rank  insurrectos  from  hide  to 
heart,  and  all  have  been  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
cause  in  one  way  or  another  according  to  their  ability. " 

Unity  among  JSTatives. 

General  MacArthur  seems  to  have  fully  realized  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  described  in  his  report  of  October  i, 
1900,  —  namely,  an  "almost  complete  unity  of  action  of  the 
entire  native  population," — had  not  been  materially  altered 
by  the  Filipino  surrenders  during  November  and  the  first 
part  of  December. 

The  chief  difficulty  before  the  election  had  been  that  the 
towns  under  United  States  control  supported  the  insurrec- 
tion. Without  that  support,  General  MacArthur  believed 
that  the  insurrection  must  almost  immediately  collapse. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  contributions  by  Filipinos  who 
were  not  openly  opposing  American  rule,  were  impelled  by 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  arms.  Indeed,  it  was 
Judge  Taft's   belief  that  these   contributions   were  wholly 

Americans  will  never  capture  the  rebel  contraband  running  vessels.  While,  in 
order  to  flatter  the  official  view  that  trade  is  flourishing,  goods  are  permitted 
to  be  freely  imported  into  Manila,  they  are  distributed  from  that  point  to  the 
insurgents,  who  are  murdering  all  native  sympathizers  with  Americans.' " 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  December  14  to  December  29.  Re- 
ceived by  War  Department  February  9,  1901. 

t  /did. 
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compelled  by  fear.  One  must,  however,  admit  the  logic 
of  General  MacArthur's  statement  that  *^fear,  as  the  only 
motive,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  united  and  ap- 
parently spontaneous  action  of  several  millions  of  people." 

Occupied  Totvns  still  support  Insurrection* 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  support  fur- 
nished the  insurrection  by  occupied  towns  was  practically 
universal,  and  did  not  cease  after  the  result  of  the  election 
became  known.  Colonel  Thompson  reported*  that,  in  the 
provinces  to  the  east  of  Manila  during  the  months  after  the 
election,  '^in  most,  if  not  in  all  towns  of  the  district  the  in- 
insurgents  carry  on  a  local  government,  and  that  in  many 
instances  the  same  people  hold  office  under  the  American 
direction  and  also  under  the  so-called  insurgent  government. ' ' 

He  added  :  /'It  is  believed  that  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
all  of  the  local  officials  who  have  been  acting  under  the 
commanding  officers  have  been,  at  worst,  active  insurgent 
sympathizers,  or,  at  best,  very  lukewarm  in  their  support 
of  American  rule.  The  cause  of  this  attitude  is  too  well 
knoivn  to  need  comment.''  (In  the  original  report  this  sen- 
tence is  underlined  in  red  ink.)f 

Insurgent  letters  captured  during  December  show  that 
a  certain  J.  Dayritt,  in  the  employ  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, was  sending  money  and  supplies  to  Alejandrino, 
insurgent  commander  in  Northern  Luzon.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  in  forwarding  these  documents  to  Washington,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  ''illustrate  very  well  the  the- 
ory of  double  administration  now  existing  in  towns  through- 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  December  29  to  January  12.  Re- 
ceived by  the  War  Department  March  5,  1901. 

t  General  V^'heaton,  in  forwarding  this  report,  explained  that  "  the  cause  " 
referred  to  in  the  underlined  sentence  was  threefold:  first,  the  arrant  cow- 
ardice of  the  natives  who  feared  the  insurgents,  and  did  not  fear  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States;  second,  the  innate  love  of  treachery  of  all 
Tagalos;  third,  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  natives  that  the  United  States 
was  not  in  the  Philippines  to  stay. 


out  the  archipelago  as  described  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
this  division."  * 

Obviously,  the  support  given  the  insurrection  by  peaceful 
towns  could  be  ended  only  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the 
majority  of  the  people  must  genuinely  desire  American 
rule  or  they  must  be  deterred  by  fear  from  contributing  to 
the  insurgent  cause. 


4.    Stringent  Measures  Adopted. 

There  was  little  hope  that  the  lenient  policy  so  far  pur- 
sued would  bring  about  the  former  alternative.  Of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  General  MacArthur  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive.     On  December  20,  1900,   he   issued  a  proclamation! 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  December  14  to  December  29.  Re- 
ceived by  War  Department  February  9,  1901. 

t  Manila,  P. I.,  December  20,  1900, 

"  Proclamation. 

"  In  the  armed  struggle  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States 
now  in  progress  in  these  islands,  frequent  violations  of  important  provivsions 
of  the  laws  of  war  have  recently  manifested  themselves,  rendering  it  impera- 
tive, while  rejecting  every  consideration  of  belligerency  of  those  opposing  the 
government  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  belligerency  is  generally  accepted 
and  understood,  to  remind  all  concerned  of  the  existence  of  these  laws,  that 
exemplary  punishments  attach  to  the  infringement  thereof,  and  that  their 
strict  observance  is  required,  not  only  by  combatant  forces,  but  as  well  by  non- 
combatants,  native  or  alien,  residing  within  occupied  places. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  reference  is  made  to  the  following  provisions 
of  the  laws  of  war  as  most  essential  for  consideration  under  present  condi- 
tions :  — 

"  I.  A  place,  district,  or  country  occupied  in  consequence  of  regular  military 
operations  by  an  organized  combatant  force  stands,  by  reason  of  said  occupa- 
tion, under  the  martial  law  of  the  occupying  army.  The  commanding  general 
owes  protection  to  all  people  residing  within  the  places  occupied  who  perform 
with  fidelity  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  from  which  consideration  results 
the  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  people  and  civil  officials  of  the  occupied 
territory  of  strict  obedience  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  occupying 
force. 

"  The  present  necessity  for  allusion  to  the  laws  of  war  arises  from  the  fact 
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declaring  a  more  stringent  policy.  To  insure  ^'unrelenting 
and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  terms  of   the  proclamation," 

that  many  proclamations  recently  issued  by  insurgent  commanders  threaten 
punishment  against  all  native  inhabitants  of  occupied  places  who  accept  the 
reciprocal  relations  above  described ;  and  from  the  further  fact  that  in  prose- 
cution of  this  policy  the  mandates  of  insurgent  officers  to  kidnap  and  to  assas- 
sinate residents  of  occupied  towns  have  been  successfully  executed.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  too  emphatically  declared  that  all  engaged  in  such  transac- 
tions, from  the  authority  making  the  proclamation  to  the  parties  of  execution, 
are,  collectively  and  individually,  guilty  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and 
must  eventually  answer  for  murder  or  such  other  crime  as  may  result  from 
their  unlawful  actions. 

"  Notice  is  accordingly  given  to  insurgent  leaders  already  committed  to  or 
who  may  be  contemplating  such  a  system  of  war  that  the  practice  thereof  will 
necessarily  terminate  the  possibility  of  those  engaging  therein  returning  to 
normal  civic  relations  in  the  Philippines.  That  is  to  say,  persons  charged 
with  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  above  enumerated  must  sooner  or  later  be 
tried  for  felonious  crimes,  with  all  the  attending  possibilities  of  conviction,  or 
as  an  only  means  of  escape  therefrom  must  become  fugitive  criminals  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  effect,  means  lifelong  expa- 
triation. 

"  2.  Persons  residing  within  an  occupied  place  who  do  things  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  occupying  army  are  known  as  war  rebels,  or  war  traitors, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  overt  acts,  and  are  punishable  at  the  discretion 
of  the  tribunals  of  the  occupying  army.  To  comply  with  demands  of  an  ex- 
pelled public  enemy  and  make  no  report  thereof,  creates  the  presumption  that 
the  act  is  voluntary  and  malicious.  In  such  a  case  a  plea  of  intimidation  can 
rarely  be  accepted.  The  plain  duty  of  people  so  threatened  is  to  report  the 
facts,  which  must  by  reason  of  a  common  language  be  of  knowledge  to  a  large 
part  of  the  resident  community,  and  thereby  avert  suspicion  as  to  their  own 
good  faith,  and  enable  the  commanding  general  to  act  efficiently  in  behalf  of 
their  protection.  When,  however,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  many  places 
occupied  by  United  States  troops,  secret  committees  are  permitted  to  exist 
and  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  insurgent  government  by  collecting  sup- 
plies, recruiting  men,  and  sending  military  information  to  the  insurgent  camps, 
it  is  not  only  difficult  to  afford  adequate  protection,  but  the  well-disposed 
people  who,  from  a  sense  of  timidity  or  misplaced  sympathy  for  neighbors, 
persist  in  screening  these  committees,  in  effect,  offer  themselves  as  easy  victims 
to  be  plundered  and  murdered,  and  also  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
being  classified  and  tried  as  war  traitors  against  the  United  States. 

"The  principal  object  of  this  proclamation  is  to  instruct  all  classes  through- 
out the  archipelago  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  war  in  respect  of  the 
particulars  herein  referred  to,  and  to  advise  all  concerned  of  the  purpose  to 
exact,  in  the  future,  precise  comphance  therewith.  The  practice  of  sending 
supplies  to  insurgent  troops  from  places  occupied  by  the  United  States,  as  is 
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instructions  were  issued  through    General  Barry,    General 

now  the  case,  must  cease.  If  contumacious  or  faint-hearted  persons  continue 
to  engage  in  this  traffic,  they  must  be  prepared  to  answer  for  their  actions 
under  the  penalties  declared  in  this  article. 

"  3.  The  remarks  embodied  in  the  foregoing  article  2  apply  with  special 
force  to  the  city  of  Manila,  which  is  well-known  as  a  rendezvous  from  w-hich 
an  extensive  correspondence  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  archipelago  by 
sympathizers  with  and  by  emissaries  of  the  insurrection.  All  persons  in 
Manila  or  elsewhere  are  again  reminded  that  the  entire  archipelago,  for  the 
time  being,  is  necessarily  under  the  rigid  restraints  of  martial  law^  and  that  any 
contribution  of  advice,  information,  or  supplies,  and  all  correspondence  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  give  aid,  support,  encouragement,  or  comfort  to  the  armed 
opposition  in  the  field,  are  flagrant  violations  of  American  interests,  and  per- 
sons so  engaged  are  warned  to  conform  to  the  laws  which  apply  to  occupied 
places  as  herein  set  forth. 

"  The  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  of  Manila,  being  of  issue  in  an  occu- 
pied place,  are  specially  admonished  that  any  article  published  in  the  midst  of 
such  martial  environment  which  by  any  construction  can  be  classed  as  sedi- 
tious must  be  regarded  as  intended  to  injure  the  army  of  occupation,  and  as 
subjecting  all  connected  w^ith  the  publication  to  such  punitive  action  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  undersigned. 

"  4.  Men  who  participate  in  hostilities  without  being  part  of  a  regularly 
organized  force,  and  without  sharing  continuously  in  its  operations,  but  who 
do  so  with  intermittent  returns  to  their  homes  and  avocations,  divest  them- 
selves of  the  character  of  soldiers,  and,  if  captured,  are  not  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  prisoners  of  war. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  occupied  towns  support  and  encourage 
men  who  habitually  assume  the  semblance  of  peaceful  pursuits,  but  who  have 
arms  hidden  outside  of  the  towns,  and  periodically  slip  out  to  take  part  in 
guerrilla  war. 

"The  fact  that  such  men  have  not  heretofore  been  held  responsible  for  their 
actions  is  simply  an  evidence  of  the  solicitude  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  harshness  in  pacifying  the  islands,  and  not  of  any  defect  in 
the  law  itself.  The  people  of  the  archipelago  are  now  instructed  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  law  applicable  in  such  cases,  and  are  warned  to  mistrust 
leaders  w^ho  not  only  require  soldiers  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  campaign,  but  insist  upon  duties  that  necessarily  expose  all  w^ho 
engage  therein  to  the  possibility  of  trial  for  a  capital  offence. 

"  War  in  its  earliest  form  was  an  act  of  violence  which,  from  the  very  nature 
of  primitive  humanity  and  of  the  forces  employed,  knew  no  bounds.  Man- 
kind, from  the  beginning  of  civilization,  however,  has  tried  to  mitigate  and  to 
escape,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  consequences  of  this  barbarous  conception 
of  warlike  action ;  and  to  that  end  conventions  have  been  held  from  time  to 
time  for  international  discussion  of  the  customs  and  usages  of  war,  in  the 
hope  that  some  means  might  be  devised  to  regulate  by  rule  the  beneficent  in- 
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MacArthur's  Chief  of  Staff,  to  Department  Commanders,  as 
follows;  *  — 

''The  Division  Commander  desires  to^  invite  particular 
attention  to  the  proclamation  issued  from  this  office  on  the 
20th  inst.,  the  practical  effect  of  which  is  to  declare  a  new 
and  more  stringent  policy  in  respect  of  certain  problems 
connected  with  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

**The  Division  Commander  is  strongly  of  the  opinion, 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  prolonging  the 
struggle,  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  is 
the  organized  system  by  wbich  supplies  and  information 
are  sent  to  them  from  occupied  towns.  Principal  purpose, 
therefore,  is  to  interrupt,  and,  if  possible,  completely  de- 
stroy this  system :  to  which  end  you  are  requested  to 
supplement  the  proclamation  by  such  orders  and  advice  to 
commanding  officers  in  the  field  as  will  be  best  calculated 
to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

[Summary  of  omitted  portioji :  All  the  people  of  the  pueblo  to  be 
under  surveillance,  and  those  suspected  of  contraband  traffic  with  insur- 
gents to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Manila.] 

Those  tvho  are  not  with  Us  are  against  Us. 

*'In  carrying  out  this  policy,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  all 
prominent  families,  that  have  not  by  some  public  action  or 
declaration  committed    themselves    to  American    interests, 

stincts  of  humanity.  As  a  consequence  of  such  conferences,  a  code  has  slowly 
evolved,  which,  although  uncertain  in  many  particulars,  contains  certain  funda- 
mental principles,  which  have  been  accepted  and  are  now  insisted  upon  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world.  The  articles  discussed  in  this  paper  have  been 
adopted  by  all  civiHzed  nations.  Their  careful  perusal  by  the  people,  it  is 
hoped,  will  induce  all  who  are  eager  for  the  tranquiUization  of  the  archipelago 
to  combine  for  mutual  protection  and  united  action  in  behalf  of  their  own 
interests  and  the  w^elfare  of  the  country. 

"Arthur  MacArthur, 
"  Major-general^  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
"  United  States  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippines P 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  December  29  to  January  12.  Re- 
ceived by  War  Department  March  5,  1901. 
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are,  either  willingly,  or  under  compulsion,  engaged  in,  or, 
at  all  events,  know  those,  who  are  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness; and,  as  a  consequence,  if  not  principals  themselves, 
they  are  accessories  to  the  entire  transaction. 

'* Great  importance  is  attached  to  preventing  the  insurgents 
thus  using  the  towns  as  bases,  as  it  is  believed  that  when  this 
is  effectually  accomplished  the  armed  rebellion  in  the  fields 
will  soon  subside.  In  conclusion  the  Division  Commander 
desires  to  remark  that  whenever  action  is  necessary  the 
more  drastic  the  application  the  better,  provided  only  that 
unnecessary  hardships  and  personal  indignities  shall  not  be 
imposed  upon  persons' arrested,  and  that  the  laws  of  war  are 
not  violated  in  any  respect  touching  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  '*- 

[Summary  of  oi?titted portion  :  Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  proclama- 
tion delivered  with  this  communication,  to  be  as  extensively  circulated 
as  possible.] 

The  instructions  given  the  District  Commanders  *  by 
the  Department  Commanders  stated  that,  *'In  case  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  convincing  proof  that  they  (peaceful  in- 
habitants) have  been  assisting  the  enemy,  but  there  is  a 
suspicion  amounting  to  moral  certainty,  that  such  is  the 
case,  they  will  be  arrested  and  a  report  of  the  matter  sent 
to  these  headquarters,  with  recommendations  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  releasing  them  on  condition  that  they  volun- 
tarily took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

JExciise  of  Fear  no  longer  Accepted. 

*'No  excuse  on  the  part  of  an  arrested  person  that  he  con- 
tributed to  the  insurgent  cause,  either  in  money,  supplies, 
or  military  service,  under  compulsion  and  through  fear  of 
personal  harm,  will  be  accepted.      The  natives  must  be  made 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  December  29  to  January  12.  Re- 
ceived by  War  f)epartment  March  5,  1901- 
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to  feel  that  compliance  with  insurgent  demands  will  be  as 
dangerous  as  refusal. ' ' 

General  Bell,   the  Provost  Marshall  General   in  Manila, 
instructed  all  the  officers  under  his  command  as  follows:* 

*'It  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  American  government  has 
pursued  a  mild  and  lenient  policy  in  these  islands.  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  no  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  policy.  I  cannot  concur  in  that 
opinion,  for  I  feel  convinced  that  this  policy  has  had  a  good 
effect.  Had  we  been  building  for  a  day  only,  or  solely  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  a  ^different  policy  might 
have  been  indicated ;  but  the  fact  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
that  we  have  got  to  continue  to  live  among  these  people. 
We  have  got  to  govern  them.  Government  by  force  alone 
cannot  be  satisfactory  to  Americans.  It  is  desirable  that  a 
government  be  established  in  time  which  is  based  upon  the 
will  of  the  governed.  This  can  be  accomplished  satisfac- 
torily only  by  obtaining  and  retaining  the  good  will  of  the 
people.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  avoiding  the  arous- 
ing of  race  hatred  (always  long-lived)  became  quite  desira- 
ble and  important.  Our  policy  heretofore  was  calculated  to 
prevent  the  birth  of  undying  resentment  and  hatred.  This 
policy  has  earned  for  us  the  respect  and  approval  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  more  intelligent  and  influential  portion  of 
the  community.  We  cannot  lose  their  support  by  now 
adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppress  the 
irreconcilable  and  disorderly. 

^'Although  this  policy  has  had  a  good  effect  on  many,  it 
has  failed  to  arouse  sufficient  appreciation  to  materially 
affect  the  acts  of  those  still  continuing  and  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  insurrection.  Necessity  has  been  plainly  seen  for 
some  time  for  measures  better  calculated  to  restrain  and  put 
an  end  to  the  operations  of  this  portion  of  the  population. 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  December  29  to  January  12.  Re- 
ceived by  War  Department  March  5,  1901. 
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A  Counter^reign  of  Fear  must  he  created. 

**It  is  the  purpose  and  earnest  desire  of  the  Division 
Commander  to  institute  a  rigidly  stringent  policy  toward 
all  persons  referred  to  in  his  proclamation.  Without  alto- 
gether ignoring  the  dictates  of  justice  and  without  trans- 
gressing the  well-known  laws  of  self-restraint  imposed  by 
civilization  in  connection  with  operations  of  war,  it  is  de- 
sired to  create  a  reign  of  fear  and  anxiety  among  the  dis- 
affected which  will  become  unbearable,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  thereby  brought  to  their  senses  and  accept  the 
reasonable  assurances  which  have  been  given  them  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  effect  of  such  a  blight. 

*^It  is  but  natural  that,  when  we  have  long  lived  in  peace 
and  pleasant  friendly  relations  with  those  surrounding  us 
who  make  many  protestations  of  loyalty,  we  should  have 
our  doubts  and  sympathies  aroused  when  we  come  to  ex- 
perience the  unavoidable  consequences  of  a  radically  dif- 
ferent and  very  stringent  policy,  inevitably  accompanied  by 
its  train  of  individual  hardship  and  suspicion.  But  per- 
sonal considerations  and  personal  views  and  friendships 
must  assume  a  place  entirely  subordinate  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  conscientious  and  zealous  enforcement  of  a  pol- 
icy which  will  undoubtedly  be  beneficent  in  its  conse- 
quences. Let  sympathy  and  loyalty  to  friends,  both 
admirable  qualities,  be  suppressed  when  found  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  duty  and  loyalty  to  our  chief,  and  be  sustained  by 
the  conviction  that  you  will  thereby  do  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  Don't  permit  doubt  or  disagreeable- 
ness  to  swerve  you  from  the  determination  to  follow  vigor- 
ously the  policy  prescribed  for  you,  any  more  than  a  father 
would  be  deterred  from  giving  distasteful  medicine  to  a 
sick  child  because  it  was  disagreeable  to  witness  its  dis- 
tress. 

^'This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  that  I  expect  all  offi- 
cers  individually  and   collectively  to  make  this  effort  the 
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.most  important  consideration  of  their  duty,  and  to  begin 
operations  at  once!  Don't  wait;  but  begin  now,  right 
away. '  * 


6.    Deportation  of  Prisoners. 

General  MacArthur,  believing  it  to  be  "expedient  to  em- 
phasize the  new  policy  by  every  possible  means,"  cabled 
the  War  Department,  in  cipher,  December  25,  as  fol- 
lows:*— 

''Expectations  based  on  result  of  election  have  not  been 
realized.  Progress  of  pacification  apparent  to  me,  but  still 
very  slow.  Condition  very  inflexible  and  likely  to  become 
chronic.  I  have  therefore  initiated  a  more  rigid  policy  by 
issue  of  proclamation,  enjoining  precise  observance  of  laws 
of  war,  with  special  reference  to  sending  supplies  and  infor- 
mation to  enemy  in  the  field  from  towns  occupied  by  our 
troops,  and  also  warning  leaders  that  intimidation  of  na- 
tives by  kidnapping  or  assassination  must  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  their  trial  for  felonious  crimes,  unless  they  become 
fugitive  criminals  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  which  latter  course  would  mean  lifelong  expatria- 
tion. Proclamation  well  received,  but  country  expectant 
and  awaiting  practical  application  thereof.  Am  considering 
expediency  of  closing  ports  of  both  Camarines,  Albay, 
Samar,  and  Leyte.  Would  like  to  emphasize  new  policy 
by  deporting  to  Guam  at  early  date  a  few  prominent  leaders 
now  in  my  hands.  Request  authority  accordingly.  Pro- 
American  natives,  Manila,  with  chief  justice  at  the  head, 
have  organized  party,  which,  apparently,  has  some  element 
of  cohesion  and  usefulness.  Field  movements  outlined  in 
my  message  of  October  26  will  probably  be  somewhat  inter- 
rupted by  early  return  of  volunteers.      It  is  difficult  to  con- 


^  Senate  Document  135,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  page  2. 
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vince  people,  especially  natives,  that  any  of  the  volunteers 
will  be  replaced.  Early  information  of  purpose  of  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  army  legislation,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
passage  of  an  army  bill,  would  greatly  strengthen  my  ad- 
ministration here." 

Depositation  of  Leaders  Authorized. 

The  following  day  Adjutant  General  Corbin  replied  to 
General  MacArthur  as  follows  :  *  — 

*' Secretary  War  authorizes  you  to  deport  insurgent 
leaders  to  Guam.  Send  them  under  orders  to  deliver  to  the 
custody  of  naval  officer  in  command,  who  will  be  instructed 
by  Secretary  of  Navy  to  receive  and  keep.  Secretary  War 
does  not  approve  closing  ports  in  Camarines,  Albay,  Samar, 
and  Leyte. " 

Accordingly,  on  January  7,  General  MacArthur  issued  an 
order  f  stating  that,  *'In  pursuance  of  authority  obtained 
from  the  War  Department  by  cable,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1900,  the  following-named  persons,  whose  overt  act 
has  clearly  revealed  them  as  in  aid  of  or  in  sympathy  with 
the  insurrection,  the  irregular  guerrilla  warfare  by  which  it 
is  being  maintained,  and  whose  continued  residence  in  these 
islands  would,  in  every  essential  regard,  be  inimical  to  the 
pacification  thereof,  will  be  deported  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  to  the  island  of  Guam,  there  to  be  in  surveillance 
or  in  actual  custody,  as  circumstance  may  require,  during 
the  further  progress  of  hostilities,  and  u:ptil  such  time  as  the 
restoration  of  normal  peace  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
has  resulted  in  a  public  declaration  of  the  termination  of 
such  hostilities. " 

The  persons  named  were  five  general  officers,  four  colo- 
nels, four  lieutenant  colonels,  one  major,  four  subordinate 

*  Senate  Document  135,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  page  3. 
t  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  January  ^o  to  February  15.     Received 
by  War  Department  March  18,  1901. 
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officers,    and  fourteen   civil   officers  and    insurgent    sympa- 
thizers. * 

Apolmario  Mabini, 

Among  the  deported  prisoners  was  A.  Mabini,f  the  most 
interesting  figure,  after  Aguinaldo,  among  the  insurgent 
leaders.  An  enthusiast  by  nature,  he  headed  the  extreme 
faction  in  Aguinaldo' s  cabinet.  General  Otis  thus  describes 
him :  |  — 

*  The  thirty-two  prisoners  deported  January  26  were  put  in  charge  of  Major 
Henry  B.  Orwig,  whose  commands  were  to  extend  to  the  prisoners  every 
liberty  and  consideration  consistent  with  their  safe  keeping-  The  prisoners' 
letters  were  to  be  examined,  and  only  such  be  permitted  to  pass  as  related 
exclusively  to  domestic  affairs.  Among  the  prisoners  was  General  Artemio 
Ricarte,  mentioned  in  "  A  Period  of  Guerrilla  Warfare." 

t  According  to  Harper^s  Weekly  of  May  26,  1900,  Mabini  was  born  of 
humble  parents,  secured  his  early  education  in  a  village  school,  and  earned 
his  way  through  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letran.  Early  in  the  rebellion  of 
1896  he  was  arrested  by  the  Spanish  government  and  held  in  prison  for  nine 
months  without  a  hearing  or  a  trial.  Upon  his  release  he  lost  no  time  in  cast- 
ing his  lot  with  the  insurgents.  He  was  among  the  first  to  join  Aguinaldo 
when  the  insurrection  was  renewed  in  1898.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of 
many  of  the  abler  insurgent  papers,  and  two  documents  bearing  his  signature 
are  notable  literary  productions.  The  Manila  Freedom  of  September  27,  1901, 
comments  as  follows  :  — 

"  Senor  Mabini  still  remains  in  Anda  Street  [jail],  and  he  is  slowly  failing  in 
health.  He  is  as  firm  in  his  resolve  to  stand  by  the  revolutionary  cause  as 
ever,  and  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  When  he  was  removed  to 
Anda  Street,  he  seemed  totally  paralyzed  and  more  helpless  physically  than 
ever.  His  misfortune  has  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  has  often  spoken 
of  the  future  of  his  family.  He  gambled  everything  he  had  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  from  being  a  well-to-do  Filipino  he  has  very  little  left.  Peace  would 
repair  his  fortunes ;  but,  with  a  tenacity  that  is  surprising  to  one  w^ho  is  a  com- 
plete physical  wreck,  he  sticks  to  his  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
insurgent  cause.  He  has  been  named  by  Aguinaldo  as  his  representative  in 
Manila,  and  he  has  been  authorized  again  and  again  to  propose  terms  of 
peace.  He  has  never  gotten  further  than  the  independence  clause  in  his  pro- 
posal.    That  he  hitches  onto,  and  sticks  there." 

The  story  runs  that  Mabini  was  called  upon  by  the  Taft  Commission  to 
advise  in  the  framing  of  the  Philippine  tariff,  and  that  he  refused  to  assist  in 
the  matter,  saying,  •'  According  to  my  code,  taxation  without  representation  is 
unjust." 

I  Senate  Document  432,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  First  Session, 
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/*  Mabini  was  the  master  spirit,  able,  radical,  uncompro- 
mising. He  furnished  the  brains. which  made  Aguinaldo's 
cabinet  formidable.  He  was  brought  before  me  recently, 
paralytic  and  a  prisoner.  I  offered  him  his  freedom  on 
parole  not  to  stir  up  trouble.  He  hesitated,  and '^ said,  'I 
have  not  changed  my  convictions.' 

"  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  respect  him  the  less  on  that 
account,  and  repeated  the  offer. 

"  *  I  have  no  means  of  support.  I  cannot  put  my  freedom 
to  any  use,'  he  replied." 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Senate,  when  the  news  of 
his  deportation  reached  this  country,  General  MacArthur 
cabled  :  *  — 

''  Mabini  deported  :  a  most  active  agitator ;  persistently  and 
defiantly  refusing  amnesty,  and  maintaining  correspondence 
with  insurgents  in  the  fiefd  while  living  in  Manila,  Luzon, 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States ;  also,  for  offensive 
statement  in  regard  to  recent  proclamation  enforcing  the  laws 
of  war.     His  deportation  absolutely  essential." 

Dread  of  Deportation. 

The  following  statement  from  General  Bates  f  (in  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  Department)  illustrates  the  effect 
of  deportation  upon  the  natives:  — 

'* Natives  in  vicinity  (of  Manbau)  much  disturbed  about 
rumors  that  prisoners  of  war  are  being  sent  to  island  of 
Guam.  Similar  rumors  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
Department  indicate  that  natives  are  greatly  in  dread  of  de- 
portation." 

*  Senate  Document  135,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session. 
t  Ibid, 
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6.  Outlook  in  January. 

The  military  reports  for  January  show  that,  while  the 
more  stringent  policy  had  produced  a  good  effect,  yet 
General  Young's  District  was  still  in  a  critical  condition. 
December  28  General  Young  reported  *  that,  although  con- 
ditions had  improved  in  his  district  (the  north-western  prov- 
inces), yet  trouble  was  sure  to  follow  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  soon  to  occur,  as  the  insurgents  could  and  would 
collect  at  any  time.      The  detailed  report  is  as  follows:  — 

[Stnnniary  of  oinitted  portion  :  Resuhs  of  election  reassuring  effect 
in  convincing  both  sides  that  United  States  will  probably  remain  in 
Philippines.  Re-enforcements  and  *'  unceasing  scouring  of  mountain 
trails"  have  had  discouraging  effect  on  insurgents.  Comparatively  few 
guns  captured.  Although  insurgent  commands  have  been  broken  up, 
they  can  be  called  together  wherever  leaders  deem  it  advantageous.] 

Ntimber  of  Troops  must  not  he  Diminished. 

**There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  force  here  should  be  ma- 
terially reduced,  these  scattered  small  bands  would  join  to- 
gether and  take  revenge  on  those  towns  and  people  who 
have  shown  themselves  friendly  to  us. 

^*The  insurgents  are  fully  informed  of  all  our  perplexi- 
ties, and  are  now  awaiting  for  that  favorable  opportunity  to 
arrive  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  volunteers  leave  many 
towns  defenceless. 

'^In  the  beginning  the  majority  of  these  people  were  not 
in  favor  of  the  insurrection,  as  they  regarded  it  as  a  Tagalo 
affair;  and,  if  sufficient  troops  had  been  sent  here  last  Janu- 
ary, the  insurrection  would  never  have  been  so  formidable  as 
it  is  and  has  been.  In  the  month  of  October  there  was  prob- 
ably four  times  as  many  warm  insurgent  sympathizers  as  in 
last  January.  The  Tagalos,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
south,    joined    by    a    few    active    and    aggressive     Ilocano 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  December  29  to  January  12.  Re- 
ceived by  W^ar  Department  March  5,  1901. 
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leaders,  dominated  these  people  by  fear  and  threats  and 
appeals  to  their  religious  prejudices,  and  persuaded  very 
many  of  them  to  join  their  secret  societies  and  assist  the 
insurgents  with  money  and  provisions. 

**Many  persons  of  influence  and  means,  who  were  opposed 
to  the  rebellion,  aided  them  secretly,  being  in  fear  of  their 
lives,  which  we  are  powerless  to  protect  on  account  of  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  the  troops  in  this  district. 

[Stmtmary  of  omitted  portions :  Not  sufficient  troops  to  protect 
friendly  natives.  Capture  of  guns  more  important  than  killing  of 
soldiers.     More  troops  needed.] 

Difficulties  Greater  than  in  Indian  Warfare. 

''I  have  been  in  Indian  campaigns  when  it  took  over  one 
hundred  soldiers  to  capture  each  Indian;  but  the  problem 
here  is  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  inbred  treachery  of 
these  people,  their  great  number,  and  the  impossibility  of 
recognizing  the  actively  bad  from  those  only  passively  so. 
If  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pursue  the  methods  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  in  arms  in  suppressing  rebellions  among 
Asiatics,  the  insurrection  could  have  been  easily  put  down 
a  month  ago.  Even  now,  although  the  seeds  of  rebellion 
have  permeated  all  classes,  such  methods  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  all  active  insurrection. 

Guerrillas  recruiting  in  Almost  Every  JPuehlo. 

''Almost  every  pueblo  in  this  district  is  the  recruiting 
ground  and  support  of  one  or  more  guerrilla  bands,  who  are 
kept  quiet,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  presence  of 
troops.  The  well-disposed  in  the  towns  have  not  as  yet 
the  organization,  courage,  or  means  of  suppressing  these 
bands.  As  soon  as  the  troops  are  withdrawn  from  a  town, 
these  bands  become  active,  and  intimidate  and  murder  those 
opposed  to  them." 

[Summary  of  omitted  portions  :  Need  of  more  troops.  People  lack- 
ing in  courage.  Troops  needed  not  to  fight  large  numbers,  but  to  pro- 
tect towns  and  to  scout.] 
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Withdratval  of  Troops  Abandons  Friendly  Watives  to 
Assassination. 

This  report  was  forwarded  by  General  Whea ton  with  the 
following  comment  :*  — 

/*  12,000  volunteers  serving  in  this  Department,  will 
under  existing  orders,  be  sent  home  for  discharge  within 
five  months.  It  will  be  impracticable  to  replace  the  eleven 
battalions  of  volunteers  to  be  sent  from  the  First  District 
by  regular  troops  now  serving  in  this  Department.  In  the 
event  of  the  arrival  of  more  regular  battalions  from  the 
United  States,  the  assignment  to  the  First  District  of  such 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Division  Commander  may  be 
available,  is  recommended.  The  evacuation  of  extensive 
territory  now  garrisoned  in  the  First  District  will  cause  the 
assassination  of  many  natives  suspected  to  be  friendly  to 
the  United  States  or  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  our  occupa- 
tion. There  is  apparently  no  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  which  will  be  the  result  of  employing  forces  of  no 
permanent  tenure  of  service  beyond  June  30,  1900." 

European  Methods  with  Mebellions  Asiatics. 

January  17  General  Young  wrote  by  request,  explaining 
what  he  had  meant  in  his  previous  letter  by  European 
methods  with  rebellious  Asiatics,  f  The  Europeans,  he 
says,  have  frequently — 

*'i.  Given  military  commanders  supreme  authority  in 
a  rebellious  country,  with  full  power  to  suspend  or  change 
all  laws,  appoint  all  officers,  and  have  full  control  of  all  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  money. 

^*2.  Exercise  of  full  censorship  of  the  press,  and  remove 
from  the  country  any  press  agent  whose  presence  was 
deemed  harmful. 

*  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  December  29  to  January  12.  Re- 
ceived by  the  War  Department  March  5,  1901. 

t  Contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from  January  1 2  to  January  30.  Received 
by  the  War  Department  March  18,  1901. 
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*^3-  Recognize  the  fact  that  Asiatics  have  no  idea  of 
gratitude,  honor,  or  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  in  all  deal- 
ings with  them  to  treat  them  accordingly. 

''4.  Recognize  the  fact  that  they  were  fighting  a  people 
the  mass  of  whom  were  worse  than  ordinary  savages,  and 
were  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  C.  O.  100,  A.  C.  O. 
1863. 

^'5.  Inspired  rebellious  Asiatics,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, with  a  greater  fear  of  the  reigning  government 
than  they  had  of  the  rebels. 

^'6.  Retaliated  in  kind  on  their  rebellious  subjects  for 
every  murder  and  assassination  of  person  on  account  of  their 
being  friendly  to  the  reigning  government, 

''7.  Authorized  the  military  commander  to  punish  by 
death  summarily  or  by  means  of  drum-head  court-martial, 
provost  or  summary  courts,  all  spies,  murderers,  assassins, 
and  persons  caught  with  arms  after  having  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

"8.  Deported  all  persons  caught  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
all  leaders,  civil  or  military,  whose  presence  in  the  rebel- 
lious country  was  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  permanent 
sovereignty  of  the  reigning  power. 

^'9.  Confiscated  all  real  and  personal  property  of  every 
insurgent  and  their  aiders  and  abettors. 

''10.  Divided  the  rebellious  country  into  zones,  concen- 
trating the  people  of  each  zone  into  circumscribed  places^ 
and  placed  them  under  absolute  military  control. 

''11.  Laid  waste  the  country  used  as  hiding-places  and 
rendezvous  for  insurgents,  their  aiders  and  abettors. 

''12.  Appointed  only  residents  of  the  reigning  country  to 
judicial  and  other  high  positions  in  the  rebellious  country. 

''13.  Given  the  preference  to  honorably  discharged  sol- 
diers, who  were  competent,  in  appointment  to  all  positions. 

"14.  Made  the  military  commander  the  judge,  that  the 
condition  in  any  part  of  the  country  rendered  it  advisable  to 
establish  civil  government." 
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Atnerican  JPubUc  Opinion  would  not  tolerate  European 

Methods* 

General  Wheaton,  in  forwarding  this  report  of  General 
Young's,  stated*  that  the  method  suggested  above  '* would 
speedily  end  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
in  this  archipelago."  But  he  says:  **The  vagaries  of  im- 
practicable public  sentiment,  which  considers  war  as  an 
affair  to  be  waged  for  sentimental  reasons,  will  prevent  the 
adoption  of  many  of  the  ways  enlightened  nations  have 
found  to  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  races  that  have  no 
idea  of  gratitude,  honor,  or  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  have 
a  contempt  for  a  government  which  they  do  not  fear.  The 
nearer  we  approach  the  methods  found  necessary  by  the 
other  nations  through  centuries  of  experience  in  dealing 
with  Asiatics,  the  less  the  National  Treasury  will  be  ex- 
pended and  the  fewer  graves  will  be  made. " 

Turn  of  the  Tide, 

The  discouraging  conditions  in  Northern  Luzon  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  representative  of  the  situation 
as  a  whole.  In  other  parts  of  the  archipelago  there  were 
soon  signs  that  the  tide  had  begun  to-  turn.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  commenting  later  upon  the  results  of  the  more 
stringent  policy,  calls  especial  attention  to  the  December 
20  proclamation,  saying :  f  *'The  exposition  of  the  law  of 
occupied  places  contained  therein  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
revelation  to  the  entire  audience.  The  white  population  of 
the  archipelago,  especially  the  part  thereof  resident  in 
Manila,  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  surprised 
at  the  views  propounded,  and  the  penalties  pre^ribed,  than 

*  Diary  of  Events  from  January  12  to  January  30.  Received  by  War  De- 
partment March  18,  1901. 

t  General  MacArthur's  Report  for  1901,  page  9.  This  report  came  to  hand 
when  the  greater  part  of  this  pamphlet  was  completed.  A  few  passages  are 
inserted  where  they  are  needed  to  give  thoroughness  to  the  statement.  The 
whole  report  will  be  treated  in  a  later  publication  of  the  Society. 
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the  natives.  The  Filipino  military  leaders  probably  had 
never  before  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law, 
or  the  possible  application  thereof  to  their  own  actions. 
As  an  educational  document,  the  effect  was  immediate  and 
far-reaching.  From  the  date  of  its  issue  secret  resistance 
and  apathy  began  to  diminish,  and  kidnapping  and  assassi- 
nation were  much  abated.  In  a  very  short  time  these 
malign  influences  were  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  co- 
operation and  active  interest  in  American  affairs.  Rarely 
in  war  has  a  single  document  been  so  instrumental  in  influ- 
encing ultimate  results.  The  consequences  in  this  in- 
stance, however,  which  lie  very  near  the  surface,  seem  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  also  seem  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  effective  pacification  of  the  archi- 
pelago commenced  December  20,  1900.'' 


III.  PEACE  MOVEMENT  AMOJS^G-  THE  PEOPLE. 

1,    Earlier  Stages  of  the  Peace  Movement. 

Certain  captured  insurgent  letters,  dated  as  far  back  as 
October,  1899,  refer  to  a  '^drifting  toward  favoring  the 
American  government.'*  For  a  long  time  it  is  plain  that 
these  Filipinos,  who  were  promptly  dubbed  Americanistas 
by  the  men  in  arms,  were  much  in  the  minority;*  and  the 
insurgents  seem  to  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  suppress 
them  and  their  views.  The  leaders  were  undoubtedly  aided 
by  the  fact  that,  as  MacArthur  says,  the  Filipinos  were 
inclined  to  believe  '^that  in  all  doubtful  matters  of  politics 
or  war  men  are  never  nearer  right  than  when  going  with 
their  own  kith  and  kin." 

Double  Dealing  toward  Americans* 

At  all  events,  it  soon  became  evident  to  our  officers  that, 
however  much  the  so-called  Americanistas  professed  to 
favor  American  supremacy,  they  continued  secretly  to 
further  the  insurgent  cause.  When  convicted  of  double 
dealing,  the  Americanistas  were  wont  to  assert  that  their 
hearts  were  with  the  Americans,  and  that  they  only 
served  the  insurrectos  because  they  feared  assassination 
if  they  did  not  do  so, —  fears  in  many  cases  well 
founded,  as  captured  insurgent  papers  and  official  records 
show. 

It  seems  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  in  many  other 
cases  the  plea  was  simply  a  subterfuge,  inasmuch  as  Fili- 

*In  October,  1900,  General  MacArthur  says,  "  One  traitor  in  each  town 
would  effectually  destroy  the  complex  insurgent  organization  " ;  and  General 
Hughes  says,  with  regard  to  the  island  of  Panay,  "  No  Judas  has  been  found 
in  the  million  of  people." 
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pinos,  who  were  in  towns  strongly  garrisoned  by  American 
troops,  might  have  cut  loose  from  their  associates,  had  they 
cared  to  do  so.  That  General  MacArthur  believed  this  to 
be  the  case  is  evident  from  his  December  20  proclamation. 

Growing  Desire  for  Peace. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  among  cer- 
tain Filipinos  a  genuine  and  growing  feeling  that  noth- 
ing could  be  gained  by  prolonging  the  struggle  against 
American  rule,  and  that  the  country  was  in  crying  need  of 
peace.  An  illustration  of  this  growing  sentiment  may  be 
found  in  the  letters  *  of  a  certain  Inocente  Martinez,  Presi- 
dente  Municipal  of  San  Pablo,  Laguna  Province. 

On  September  14,  1900,  Martinez  issued  a  proclamation 
to  his  people,  stating  that  **we  have  nothing  of  any  sort  to 
gain  by  means  of  war  or  arms,"  for  the  insurrectos  ''can- 
not fight  against  the  Americans.''  The  letter  advised 
them,  therefore,  not  to  support  the  guerrillas  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  concluded, — 

''Provided  that  you  follow  and  obey  this,  my  counsel,  I 
believe  that  we  shall  not  be  injured,  but  remain  in  peace." 

A  Murderous  Order. 

The  next  day  Dionicio  Ticzon,  one  of  the  majors  of  the 
so-called  "Death  Column  "  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Pablo,  issued  the  following  order:  — 

"I  give  notice  under  the  strictest  accountability  that, 
having  seen  the  circular  order  of  the  Presidente  Senor  Mar- 
tinez of  the  14th  inst.,  I  warn  you  that  he  who  complies 
with  the  advice  in  the  said  order,  and  he  who  reports  the 
passing  or  presence  within  his  district  of  the  soldiers,  will 
be  shot  without  excuse  or  pretext,  especially  the  chiefs  of 
barrios;  and  also  all  the  houses  will  be  burned.     There- 

*  Contained  in  the  Diary  of  Events  from  November  i  to  November  14. 
Received  by  War  Department  December  17,  1900. 
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fore,  you  may  understand  that  if,  by  reason  of  notice  not 
having  been  given  us,  the  American  soldiers  are  able  to 
arrive  at  the  point  where  we  are,  the  chiefs  of  the  immedi- 
ate barrio  will  also  be  shot  without  fail." 

JFillpino  JProtest  against  Terrorizing. 

President  Martinez  replied  to  Major  Ticzon's  order  in 
part,  as  follows:  — 

**The  Americans  are  here  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting and  defending  us  from  attack  and  injury  by  those 
who  are  evil  disposed,  and  in  order  that  we  may  become  en- 
lightened, as  are  they  and  other  nations;  in  order  that  we 
may  become  wise,  rich,  and  happy,  for  we  are  notoriously 
indifferent  to  all  our  deficiencies.  Consider  it  well,  that 
you  may  recognize  the  most  exact  and  true  argument ;  for, 
according  to  my  poor  opinion,  I  am  not  mistaken. 

'*Why  is  it  that  those  who  are  termed  insurrectos,  such 
as  Mr.  Dionicio  Ticzon  and  his  followers,  do  not  wish  to 
meet  the  Americans  whom,  they  say,  are  their  enemies,  and 
that  he  who  gives  information  as  to  where  the  insurrectos 
may  be  found  must  be  shot,  and  the  houses  of  his  neighbors 
burned.^  These  can  hardly  be  called  defenders  of  the 
country. 

[Summary  of  omitted  portion :  They  cannot  conquer  the  enemy  if 
they  are  unwilling  to  fight  him,  but  merely  put  to  flight  and  kill  peace- 
ful Filipinos.] 

**How  will  they  be  able  to  gain  what  they  call  'indepen- 
dence' if  they  can  do  no  more  than  kill,  and  kill  only  Fili- 
pinos ?     I  believe  it  is  very  far  off,  very  far  off. 

[Summary  of  omitted  portions :  Ticzon's  men  do  not  desire  common 
welfare.     Ticzon  not  worthy  of  respect.] 

**For  my  part,  I  have  no  hatred  toward  those  who  have 
turned  insurrectos  or  defenders  of  the  country,  if  they  so 
wish,  and  that  is  their  true  intention ;  but,  furthermore, 
they  should  not  molest  the  peaceable  inhabitants  who  do  not 
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wish  to  fight  and  who  are  their  countrymen.  They  should 
only  trouble  those  whom  they  call  their  enemies,  their 
countrymen  remaining  in  peace,  for  which  reason  all  would 
be  able  to  acknowledge  them  the  defenders  of  the  country. 

**I  have  said  that  each  one  has  his  choice;  and  why 
must  any  one  be  forced  or  obliged  against  his  will.?  That 
is  not  what  is  called  natural  right.  They  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  *  liberty. '  We  desire  liberty  that  we 
may  have  freedom,  and  that  the  choice  of  each  may  be  left 
free  with  regard  only  to  rights.  What  is  it  they  desire  .'^ 
As  I  understand  it,  they  desire  liberty. 

'*Why  do  they  who  say  they  are  suffering  all  these  penal- 
ties that  they  may  secure  liberty  act  thus.?  Ah!  they  are 
greatly  mistaken.  I  am  very  sure  the  significance  of  the 
word  liberty  '  is  not  known  to  them ;  for  no  one  can  be  com- 
pelled against  his  will,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  Dioni- 
cio  Ticzon  would  have  been  unable  to  say  what  he  did  in 
his  letter,  had  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word 
liberty."* 

Loyal  to  Ties  of  Mace  and  Blood. 

One  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  American- 
istas  was  a  certain  feeling  of  loyalty  to  their  brothers  in 
arms,  which,  whether  due  to  "consanguineous  homogene- 
ity '*  or  to  some  other  psychological  state,  made  the  major- 
ity of  them  unwilling  to  obtain  peace  by  betraying  their 
comrades  to  the  American  troops.  This  feeling  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  incident,  which  occurred  in  Octo- 
ber, 1900. 

The  Presidente  of  San  Miguel,  Jose  Buencamino,  brought 
to  General  MacArthur,  in  Manila,  the  following  statement, 
dated  October  27,  1900: — 

**The  undersigned  Presidente  of  San  Miguel  de  Mayumo, 
province  of  Bulacan,  has  come  here  with  leave  to  personally 
inform  your  Excellency  to  the  following  points:  — 
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\Summary  of  omitted  portions :  Village  of  San  Miguel  has  18,000 
residents.  The  insurgent  Colonel  Tecson  is  in  the  mountains  near 
by,  with  500  or  800  rifles  and  good  supply  of  bolos  and  cartridges. 
During  the  day  Tecson's  men  remain  in  the  village  as  peaceful  resi- 
dents, but  at  night  sally  forth  as  guerrillas,  *'  open  fire  upon  the 
defenceless  residents,  respecting  neither  old  people,  women,  nor  chil- 
dren." The  peaceful  residents  object  because  of  the  loss  occasioned 
by  these  raids,  and  also  because  they  "  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  Americans  regard  the  residents  as  accomplices.  The  American 
soldiers,  therefore,  fire  upon  the  residents  and  their  houses,  as  happened 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  the  present  month,  when  women  and  children 
were  killed,  and  219  houses  were  burned  by  the  Americans,  causing  a 
loss  of  about  160,000."] 

*^For  the  garrison  and  protection  of  such  an  extensive 
territory,  wherein  there  are  more  than  4,000  insurgents, 
there  are  only  300  American  soldiers,  who  rest  neither  day 
nor  night  in  fighting  and  pursuing  the  enemy,  especially 
the  Provost  Marshal,  Lieutenant  Godson,  whose  bravery, 
activity,  and  intelligence  are  feared  by  Colonel  Tecson, 
who  has  offered  300  pesos  to  any  one  who  shall  kill  him; 
but  no  one  is  willing  to  kill  him,  as  he  is  beloved  by  all. 

Residents  of  San  Miguel  favor  American  Rule. 

'^Therefore,  this  small  force  can  never  terminate  the  in- 
surrection at  San  Miguel,  nor  protect  in  a  proper  manner 
the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  village;  they  can  but  re- 
strict themselves  to  defending  and  preserving  order  in  the 
main  part,  against  which  Tecson  directs  his  attacks,  be- 
cause the  residents  are  unwilling  to  contribute  to  his  guer- 
rillas, and  prefer  order  and  the  American  government. 

**This  reaction  has  been  brought  about  by  me  since  I  was 
elected  Presidente  and  in  compliance  with  my  oath  of  fidel- 
ity; and  it  is  now  the  reason  of  Tecson's  attacks  on  the  vil- 
lage, and  of  the  threats  he  has  made  against  my  life  and 
property,  —  a  reason  which  I  submit  for  your  consideration, 
along  with  the  hope  that  you  will  pardon  my  reference  to  it. 

**I  would  inform  you  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
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loyal  to  the  United  States,  the  vengeance  and  threats  above 
cited  being  a  proof  of  that  statement.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  barrios  and  residents  of  the  same  are  con- 
trolled by  Tecson,  they  being  obliged  to  obey  out  of  fear 
of  assassination,  and  being  defenceless  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  the  American  forces,  already  more  than  ten 
persons  having  been  assassinated  by  Tecson.  Finally,  as 
long  as  Tecson  and  his  forces  draw  their  sustenance  from 
the  barrios,  the  insurrection  will  not  end." 

Will  not  betray  their  Fellotv -townsmen. 

In  forwarding  this  statement  to  Washington,  General 
MacArthur  says :  — 

'*In  this  instance  another  phase  of  Filipino  character  is 
disclosed.  The  Presidente,  it  will  be  noted  from  his  me- 
morial, was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  danger  which 
menaced  his  town  and  himself  personally;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  he  was  unwilling  to  impart  most  impor- 
tant information,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  have  enabled 
our  troops  to  protect  him  and  his  town. 

*'He  knew  or  could  readily  have  ascertained  when  and 
w.here  the  insurgents  concealed  in  the  barrios  could  have 
been  surprised  and  captured,  and  also  who  the  insurgent 
sympathizers  were,  actively  employed  in  the  town  itself  in 
collecting  and  forwarding  supplies,  recruits,  military  infor- 
mation to  the  troops  in  the  field.  None  of  this  specific  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  from  him;  and  this  character- 
istic reluctance  of  everybody,  even  among  the  most  active 
pro-Americans,  to  give  information  of  any  military  value,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  existing  situation. 

**In  this  instance  Senor  Buencamino  himself  was  a  vic- 
tim of  this  mistaken  policy  of  screening  his  neighbors  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  indiscretions,  as,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Manila  to  San  Miguel,  he  was  waylaid  by  an  in- 
surrecto  force,  and  himself  and  escort  of  eight  United 
States  soldiers  were  all  killed  or  captured." 
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Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  Beace. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  until  after  the  election  at  least, 
was  that  peacefully  inclined  natives  could  not  hit  upon 
terms  of  peace  acceptable  both  to  the  Filipinos  and  the 
American  government, —  the  terms  of  the  former  being,  at 
the  most,  independence,  and,  at  the  least,  a  protectorate, 
while  the  terms  of  the  latter  were  unconditional  surrender. 
During  the  summer  of  1900  there  had  been  an  attempt,* 
headed  by  Pedro  Paterno  and  Buencamino,  to  bring  the 
Americans  and  Filipinos  together;  and,  as  one  means  to 
that  end,  a  public  fiesta  had  been  planned,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  amnesty  proclamation. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  effort.  General  MacArthur  tells 
us,  **Don  Pedro  Paterno,  when  fully  committed  to  the 
undertaking,  found  that  he  was  condemned  to  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  making  the  celebration  appear  as  a  spontaneous 
offering  of  the  people  to  amnesty,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
satisfy  the  Filipino  leaders  that  the  ultimate  result  thereof 
would    be    independence  with  an  American  protectorate." 

The  small  number  of  people  who  were  willing  at  that 
time  to  accept  American  sovereignty  unreservedly  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  clemency,  only 
5,022  persons  took  advantage  of  the  terms  of  amnesty. 
And  many  of  the  5,022,  the  records  show,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  accompanied  the  amnesty  without  any  in- 
tention of  keeping  it. 


2.    Effect  of  the  Presidential  Election. 

When  it  became  known,  however,  that  the  policy  of 
retaining  the  Philippines  had  been  sustained  in  the  Pres- 
idential election,   the  number  of  people  who  felt  that  the 

*  This  incident  is  told  at  length  in  the  previous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A 
Period  of  Guerrilla  W^arfare." 
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time  for  peace  had  come,  seems  to  have  daily  increased. 
While  they  were  not  ready  for  peace  at  any  cost, 
yet  they  seem  to  have  begun  to  •  cast  about  for  some 
honorable  means  of  ridding  their  country  of  the  ^^ curse 
of  war"  which  at  that  time  had  devastated  their  land  for 
more  than  four  years. 

Leading  Citizens  of  Iloilo  tahe  Action. 

The  argument  of  these  men  is  best  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter*  to  the  insurgent  General  Delgado,  drawn  up 
by  certain  prominent  citizens  of  Iloilo,  island  of  Panay, 
early  in  December,  igoo:  — 

**In  the  Filipino-American  conflict  three  factors  had  to 
be  considered  —  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  American  Congress, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  F'ilipinos. 

^' A.  Although  we  would  like  to  discuss  the  validity  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  before  the  na- 
tions, which  have  sanctioned  it  by  their  passivity,  or  rather 
by  their  indifference  to  the  American  and  Filipino  blood 
shed  in  the  last  two  years  in  a  conflict  born  from  the  Treaty. 

'' B,  Once  the  Treaty  admitted,  we  find  therein  Article 
9,  paragraph  2,  which  says : — 

*'  'The  civil  rights  and  political  condition  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  decided  by  Congress.' 

*'And  the  re-election  of  McKinley,  with  a  majority  of 
III  votes,  shows  clearly  that  Congress  will  approve  his 
politics. 

'^C.  Congress  having  approved  McKinley's  politics,  we 
have  only  now  to  consider  the  resistance  of  the  Filipinos. 
Is  it  useful  to  make  that  resistance.-^  Is  it  better  to  offer 
resistance  or  to  cease  it "?  To  answer  these  problems,  we 
will  offer  the  following  consideration:  The  only  reasons  for 

*  The  whole  matter  is  contained  in  the  Diary  of  Events  from  November 
30  to  December  14,  received  by  the  War  Department  January  12,  1901. 
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promoting  resistance  are:  to  excite  the  interference  of  other 
nations  in  favor  of  the  cause:  to  vanquish  the  army  of  the 
United  States;  to  tire  out  the  people  of  the  United  States 
until  they  decide  to  abandon  the  islands. 

"A.  We  can  consider  the  first  point  as  resolved.  The 
other  nations  will  not  interfere  here  when  they  have  not 
done  so  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  preparing  themselves  for  events  of  greater 
interest  to  them. 

''B.  Without  taking  it  as  a  humiliation  for  us,  we  may 
confess  that  we  cannot  vanquish  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  especially  so  when  Congress  will  have  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  and  authorize  the  government  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices. 

''C  Can  we  hope  that  by  keeping  up  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  by  continually  worrying  Americans,  they  will  get  tired 
and  abandon  the  islands?  Once  the  termination  of  the  war 
voted  by  Congress,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  national  honor, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  American  nation  to  get 
tired  in  such  conditions;  and,  if  they  have  not  felt  tired  for 
two  years,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  become  tired 
after  four.  On  the  other  part,  for  us  the  situation  will 
become  every  day  more  critical.  Our  war  resources  will 
diminish  as  the  time  passes,  and  with  small  hopes  of  renew- 
ing them  from  the  exterior.  Food  will  be  getting  scarcer, 
as  the  work  in  the  fields  will  cease,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  irreconcilable  ideas,  fear  of  reprisals,  and  lack  of 
cattle.  And,  since  war  of  resistance  has  no  object  and  no 
reason  to  be,  once  the  termination  of  the  war  voted  by  Con- 
gress, is  it  not  better  to  escape  in  time  from  the  weight  of 
the  law  of  the  victor  and  make  the  most  of  the  situation? 
The  longer  the  war,  the  greater  the  sacrifices  for  America 
and  for  us  also,  and  the  greater,  of  course,  the  compensation 
expected  by  the  victor  from  the  vanquished,  after  his^nal 
triumph.      Why   then,  continue  the  resistance  ?     A  transac- 
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tion  would  give  us  to-day  benefits  that  would  certainly  not 
be  granted  later,  after  greater  expense  and  sacrifices  of  life 
on  the  part  of  North  America,  as  for  all  such  sacrifices  a 
just,  if  not  an  exorbitant,  compensation,  will  be  required. 
Since  there  can  be  no  favorable  issue  of  the  war,  and  that 
it  can  only  serve  to  make  the  transaction  more  humiliating 
later,  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  it  up?  And  above  all, 
after  being  defeated,  we  will  have  to  associate  with  the 
American  people,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  accept  said  asso- 
ciation to-day,  in  better  condition,  and  not  later  on,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices  made,  the  conditions  will 
be  harder?  And  lastly,  since  the  above-mentioned  associa- 
tion is  about  to  take  place,  is  it  not  better  for  us  to  shorten 
the  distance  and  the  abysses  placed  each  day  by  the  war  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  ourselves?  And  let  us  not  forget 
the  victims  which  would  be  caused  hereafter  by  the  useless 
resistance. 

*' (Signed)      Adrian  Hernandez,   late  insurgent  General. 

'*  (Signed)  Cornelio  Meliza,  prominent  citizen,  father 
of  Judge  Melisa. 

"(Signed)      Pablo  Araneta,  late  insurgent  General. 

''(Signed)  Victorino  Mapa,  ex- Attorney -general  of  the 
civil  government  in  Pafiay. 

'*  (Signed)  Francisco  Seriano,  ex-Secretary  of  council 
of  same. 

"(Signed)      Jocite  Yvsa,  prominent  lawyej^y  ex-insurgent. 

"(Signed)  Ramon  Avancena,  Angel  Cor^teza, former  in- 
surgent General. " 

The  letter,  when  forwarded  to  Washington,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  following  statement:  — 

"The  signatory  parties  to  the  following  letter  are  the 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in 
Panay.  Heretofore  they  have  been  considered  irreconcil- 
able, and  as  secretly  encouraging  the  insurrection.      Their 
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present  attitude,  therefore,  is  most  important,  even  if  not 
entirely  sincere,  as  the  fact  of  their  present  action  may  be 
to  start  a  pro- American  movement,  which  may  get  beyond 
their  control.'* 

Secret  Service  Notes  on  the  Signers, 

The  memorandum  accompanying  this  letter  describes  the 
signers,  as  follows  :  — 

**The  Hernandez  family,  while  a  prominent  one  (three 
officers  formerly  among  the  insurgents,  I  think,  and  one 
running  an  insurgent  newspaper),  did  not  stand  out  as 
prominent  as  the  next  three.  Their  home  was  in  Jaro. 
They  are  intermarried  with  prominent  families. 

'*Cornelio  Meliza  is  thought  about  the  most  prominent 
and  most  influential  man  in  the  Visayans.  His  word  is 
almost  law.  He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  tact,  and 
would  so  appear  in  any  community. 

** Pablo  Araneta,  Visayan,  and  former  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Panay  insurgents,  though  never  prominent  after  Amer- 
ican occupation  of  Iloilo.  The  Araneta  family  is  large 
and  influential. 

''Victorino  Mapa.  I  think  he  was  chief  justice  rather 
than  attorney-general.  He  is  considered  by  all  European 
residents  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  Visayans,  and  probably, 
after  Meliza,  the  most  influential  man.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  two  men,  Meliza  and  Mapa,  have  been  insur- 
gent sympathizers;  and  it  has  been  generally  considered 
that  they  were  the  real  head  of  the  insurgent  government  in 
Panay.  Mapa  ill-concealed  his  sympathies,  while  Meliza 
had  the  apparent  sincerity  of  a  true  friend. 

**The  other  four  I  do  not  know  much  about.  Yusay  is 
much  spoken  of,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  a  very  great 
influence. ' ' 

A  second  memorandum  describes  the  same  men  in  a  little 
different  way :  — 
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** Adrian  Hernandez,  brigadier-general  of  the  insurgent 
forces  in  Panay,  and  next  in  rank  to  Delgado.  Intelligent 
man,  with  nice  family.  He  was  the  brains  of  the  Panay 
insurrection  after  Araneta  quit.  He  left  on  account  of  fail- 
ure of  health  through  dysentery.  His  brother,  Julio  Her- 
nandez, for  a  time  a  high  administrative  official  and  a 
bright  fellow,  at  present  runs  a  newspaper  in  Iloilo. 
Julio's   influence  has  been  for  peace. 

'Xornelio  Meliza,  age  about  seventy,  owns  city  houses, 
wharfs,  stores,  ships,  and  plantations,  is  the  most  influen- 
tial man  in  Panay,  and  the  most  slippery.  No  scrap  of 
incriminating  paper  has  ever  been  discovered  against  him. 
What  he  says  goes  in  Panay. 

*' Pablo  Araneta,  former  commander-in-chief,  age  about 
thirty-five.  He  is  a  surgeon  of  Molo,  influential,  frank, 
and  straightforward  for  a  Filipino. 

** Victor ino  Mapa,  considered  the  best  lawyer  in  Panay, 
has  much  influence. 

'* Francisco  Seriano,  age  about  forty,  is  connected  with 
the  influential  people,  acting  as  agent.      Not  reliable. 

^'Jovito  Yusay,  young,  with  some  money.  Does  not 
amount  to  much." 


3.    The  Federal  Party  organizes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  MacArthur,  in  his 
December  25  cable,  said:  — 

** Pro- American  natives,  Manila,  with  chief  justice  at  the 
head,  have  organized  party  which  apparently  has  some  ele- 
ments of  cohesion  and  usefulness." 

The  organization  referred  to  was  the  ^* Federal  Party," 
which  has  since  amply  justified  General  MacArthur' s  proph* 
ecy  concerning  it. 
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Intelligent  Filipinos  take  the  Lead. 

The  Associated  Press  letter  of  December  17  contains  the 
following  comment  :* — 

'*The  first  political  party  under  the  American  regime  is 
in  process  of  formation.  Its  principles  have  been  embodied 
in  a  platform  which  will  shortly  be  made  public.  It  is 
understood  that  the  declarations  of  the  platform  give  the 
fullest  recognition  to  American  sovereignty,  and  also  favor 
a  considerable  degree  of  native  autonomy  concerning  inter- 
nal and  local  affairs. 

^'Several  of  the  most  intelligent  Filipino  leaders,  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  head, 
have  been  in  conference  with  those  interested;  and  this 
evening  the  platform  will  be  outlined  to  the  Philippine 
Commission  by  Sefior  Buencamino,  former  Premier,  in  the 
so-cmlled  government  of  Aguinaldo,  Colonel  Aquiles,  and 
Dr.  Frank  F.  Bourns,  an  American,  formerly  chief  surgeon, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  health  officer  of  Manila.  Dr. 
Bourns  was  with  Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester  prior  to  the 
American  occupation,  and  has  confidential  relations  with 
the  Filipino  leaders. " 

Manifesto  of  Federal  F  arty  A 

On  Sunday,  December  23,  1900,  the  Federal  party  pro- 
mulgated its  platform  with  the  following  prefatory  mani- 
festo, which  was  published  in  the  Manila  papers  the  follow- 
ing day:  * — 

*The  Manila  American  of  January  8,  1901,  gives  the  substance  of  a  speech 
by  Buencamino  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  urging  the  people  to  cease  opposing  the 
American  government,  and  to  band  together  for  peace.  They  would  soon  be 
joined,  Buencamino  claimed,  by  the  Filipinos  in  arms,  the  "lawless  element 
eliminated,  and  in  every  home  in  the  islands  peace  and  security  would  reign." 

:"Nd  Rest  Given  the  Weary  Rebels,"  is  the  headline  of  the  article  which 
^follows.  Ob  January  f.  the  head-lines  ran  :  "  Southern  Natives  join  the  Fed- 
eral Party.  Big  Share  Went  for  Peace."  The  next  day,  January  10,  one 
reads,  "  Take  the  Oath,  or  go  to  Guam." 

t  On  file  in  the  Insular  Department  of  the  War  Department. 
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**The  Philippine  people  are  more  interested  than  any  one 
else  in  their  happiness;  and  the  people,  we  say,  should  take 
the  most  appropriate  means  in  order  that,  with  the  coming 
of  peace,  they  can  freely  organize  a  new  constitution  for  our 
country,  foster  its  manufactures,  its  agriculture,  and  its 
commerce,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  upon  the  true  era  of 
liberty  and  prosperity  which  they  would  certainly  soon 
reach. 

'*'For  that  we  have  wished  to  make  this  common  effort 
with  the  idea  of  peace.  We  are  not  forming  a  party  in  the 
egotistical  sense  that  political  groups  have.  We  wish  the 
reunion  of  all  Filipinos  who  truly  desire  peace  and  are 
disposed  to  work  toward  that  end. 

''Our  aspirations  appear  clearly  and  practically  enunci- 
ated in  our  platform.  To  sustain  them,  there  will  join  us 
those  Filipinos  who  desire  to  do  so,  convinced  that  we  are 
seeking  only  our  happiness,  securing  for  our  country  the 
largest  measure  of  liberty,  and  for  the  future  the  absolute 
application  of  the  American  Constitution,  with  all  the 
rights  possessed  by  every  citizen   of    the  great    Republic. 

''So  we  call  ourselves  the  Federal  Party,  because  that 
under  American  sovereignty  the  highest  and  unanimous 
aspirations  of  the  Philippines  will  be  to  become  a  part  of 
its  (United  States)  federation,  constituting  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign State  in  the  form  now  enjoyed  by  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

"Consistent  to  the  principles  that  guide  us,  we  call,  not 
to  any  special  class,  but  to  all  our  brothers,  to  all  Philip- 
pines. We  stretch  forth  our  arms,  in  order  that  united  we 
can  victoriously  say  that  peace  has  come  on  a  solid  basis." 

Platform  of  the  Federal  Party.* 

In  the  platform  proper  "the  party  declares  that  it  accepts 
and    supports    itself    upon    the    declarations    made    to    the 

*  On  file  in  the  Insular  Department  of  the  War  Department. 
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Philippine  people  by  the  Commission  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Schiirman  and  by  the  Commission  at  present  presided  over 
by  the  Honorable  William  Taft. " 

JPlatform  for  Preliminary  Period, 

There  are. two  forms  of  government  outlined  in  the  plat- 
form. The  first,  entitled  ^^Preliminary  Period,"  provides 
for  ''recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  be  represented  in  these  islands  by  a  liberal 
democratic  and  representative  government,"  and  for  ''indi- 
vidual rights,  liberties,  and  guarantees  of  person,  property, 
and  domicile,  with  freedom  of  worship,  and  complete  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State." 

It  states  that  all  persons  who  join  this  society  must  agree 
to  work  for  the  "pacification  of  the  country,  and  to  secure 
recognition  of  its  [United  States]  sovereignty  by  Filipinos 
now  in  arms,  since  their  resistance  is  bringing  this  country 
to  ruin  and  destruction  and  leads  to  the  commission  of  a 
multitude  of  crimes  that  discredit  the  Philippine  people  in 
the  eyes  of  civilized  nations." 

It  provides  also  for  "municipal  or  self-government, — 
government  substantially  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  provincial  or  department  government,  subject  only  to 
the  high  inspection  of  the  central  government  "  ;  for  "crea- 
tion of  an  armed  militia  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  protection  of  persons  and  property  against  criminals." 

It  states  that  primary  elementary  education  shall  be  free, 
and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  require  all  children  of 
both  sexes  to  attend  either  public  or  private  schools;  that 
higher  instruction  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  legislative 
bodies;  and  that  public  employment  will  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  aptitude,  "according  to  the  Civil  Service  laws  now 
in  force." 
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'.  Blatform  for  Constitutional  Period. 

The  second  form  of  government  for  the  ''Constitutional 
Period  ' '  provides  that :  — 

'''i.  The  Philippine  people  will  have  five  representatives 
to  the  Congress  and  the  government  of  the  Union,  who  will 
remain  in  Washington.  It  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of 
thb  party  to  obtain  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  ISw  favorable  to  this  object. 

T 2,  A  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  suffrage,  in 
th^  same  manner  as  councillors  and  alcaldes,  in  number 
proportional  to  the  qualified  electors  of  each  department  or 
province. 

i^'^^  'i.  A  Senate,  composed  of  individuals,  one-half  elected 
in  senatorial  districts  by  the  alcaldes  of  the  town,  conform- 
ably to  the  law,  and  the  other  half  named  by  the  governor- 
general.  The  chamber  of  this  Senate  will  form  the  terri- 
torial congress. 

''4.  A  governor-general,  named  by  the  honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  department  governors,  named  by 
the  governor-general,  subject  to  approval  by  the  government 
at  Washington;  and  provincial  governors,  likewise  named 
by  the  governor-general,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  governor-general  will  have  secretaries,  the 
number  to  be  fixed  by  law. " 

The  governor-general  shall  have  the  right  of  veto,  the 
platform  states,  under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  United  States  Constitution  for  the  execu- 
tive veto.  Taxation  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House. 
The  judiciary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  propositions  from 
the  municipalities.  ''Nevertheless,  it  will  be  an  aspira- 
tion of  the  party  that  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  shall 
be  governed  by  the  principle  of  the  immovability  and  inde- 
pendence of  its  functionaries."     And  rights  shall  be  recog- 
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nized  *'in  accordance  with  justice  and  the  laws  in  force  at 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  which  created  the  right, 
in  accordance  with  the  precedence  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  similar  cases  which  have 
occurred   since  the  war  of  the  secession." 

Further,  ''the  territory  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  it  can 
never  be  ceded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United  States  to 
any  foreign  power."  The  platform  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  ''the  foregoing  fundamental  principles  con- 
stitute in  a  concrete  form  the  aspirations  of  this  party, 
which  hopes,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  amendments  and 
objections  which  may  be  made  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  be  of  the  most  liberal  and  democratic 
nature. ' '  ^ 

Board  of  Directors. 

On  the  day  that  the  platform  was  promulgated  the  follow- 
ing board  of  managers  (later  called  board  of  directors,  with 
Dr.  Bourns  as  president)  was  chosen  :  Mr.  T.  H.  Pardo  de 
Tavera,  Mr.  Cayetano  S.  Arellano,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Bourns, 
Mr.  P'lorentino  Torres,  Mr.  Jose  Ner,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  del 
Rosario. 

Cable  to  President  of  the  United  States, 

On  the  same  day  the  party  sent  the  following  cable  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  — 

"Federal  Party  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
peace  under  American  sovereignty  salutes  the  first  magis- 
trate and  offers  its  adhesion,  requesting  that  these  desires 
be  transmitted  to  Congress." 


4.    The  Federal  Party  bears  Fruit. 

The    question    naturally  arises, —  what   was   the  attitude 
of    the  American  authorities  toward  an  organization   with 
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such  aims  as  the  Federal  Party  publicly  avowed  ?  On 
this  point  General  Mac  Arthur  says,  *^For  the  time  being 
all  the  prescriptions  of  the  party  platforms  are  in  abeyance, 
excepting  only  the  plank  which  dedicates  the  movement  to 
pacification. "  * 

In  a  short  time  it  became  evident  that  the  party  was  to  be 
a  very  vital  factor  in  the  pacification  of  the  country. 

On  January  9,  1901,  Judge  Taft  cabled  :  f  ^'Federal  Party 
for  peace;  direct  result  of  election.  Well  organized,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  Manila.  Preparing  to  extend  organ- 
ization to  many  provinces  on  pressing  and  numerous  invita- 
tions from  leading  citizens.  .  .  .  Party  is  composed  of  best 
men  in  islands.  Main  object,  peace  and  civil  government 
under  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.'' 

During  January  and  February  the  president  and  board 
of  directors  of  the  party  accompanied  the  Taft  Commission 
in  its  travels;  and  it  was  customary,  when  the  Commission 
visited  a  pueblo,  for  the  Federal  Party  leaders  to  call  a 
meeting,  which,  the  records  show,  was  attended  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  a  large  number  of  influential  citizens. 
A  local  group  of  the  Federal  Party  would  then  be  formed, 
which  would  work  for  the  pacification  of  the  pueblo.  The 
following  despatches,  selected  out  of  a  large  number  on 
record  at  the  War  Department,  illustrate  some  of  the 
methods  and  successes  of  the  party. 

Ilethods  of  Federal  JParty. 

''A  branch  of  the  Federal  Party  was  organized  yesterday 
at  Balanga.  The  leading  men  of  the  city,  in  point  of 
wealth,  were  present  at  first  meeting.  The  organization 
will  be  extended  throughout  the  entire  province.  The  best 
citizens  are  most  interested  in  the  party." 

''Federal  Party  of  entire  province,  including  Presidentes 

*  General  MacArthur's  Report  for  1901,  page  17. 
t  On  file  at  the  War  Department. 
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of  each  pueblo  in  province,  had  a  harmonious  meeting 
to-day,  and,  as  a  body,  resolved  to  send  notices  to  all  insur- 
gent leaders  in  the  province  that  the  insurrection,  at  least  as 
regards  this  province,  must  cease  at  once,  and  that,  if  the 
armed  bodies  do  not  surrender  within  a  stated  time,  six  or 
seven  days,  that  they,  the  party  and  Presidentes,  would  re- 
quest permission  to  have  their  local  police  armed,  and  that 
they  would  then  accompany  the  American  troops  in  inces- 
sant effort  to  capture  or  kill  all  armed  or  inimicable 
parties. ' ' 

''A  strong  branch  of  the  Federal  Party  has  been  organ- 
ized in  this  and  adjacent  towns.  A  manifesto  has  been 
prepared,  signed  by  the  principal  men  of  the  ten  pueblos, 
which  I  have  given  them  permission  to  send  to  Lacuna 
and  Sandico.  This  manifesto  very  strong,  and  tells  those 
leaders  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  that  resistance  to 
American  authority  cease  at  once,  and  that,  unless  they  sur- 
render with  their  arms  or  leave  the  country,  they,  the 
signers  of  the  manifesto,  will  actively  aid  the  Americans  in 
hunting  them  down.  Also  states  that  they  think  best  no 
more  contributions  of  food  or  money.  Also  calls  attention 
to  the  reforms  and  liberal  local  self-government  inaugurated 
by  the  Americans.  Among  leaders  in  this  movement  are 
a  number  of  ex-insurgent  officers,  including  Padilla  and 
Natividad.  Conditions  here  were  never  better  than  at  pres- 
ent. Mass  of  people  very  friendly ;  rifles  being  presented 
or  captured  every  day.  Sandico  and  Lacuna  are  in  the 
mountains,  each  with  very  few  men.  They  are  doing  noth- 
ing but  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  troops  and  awaiting 
developments.** 

The  above  reports  are  from  General  \Vheaton's  Depart- 
ment (Northern  Luzon),  so  recently  in  a  state  of  extreme 
disaffection,  and  are  illustrative  of  reports  from  other  parts 
of  the  islands: 

In  reviewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  it  becomes  evident 
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that  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  this  niovement 
spread  was  due  to  a  coincidence  of  events,  prominent  among 
which  was  the  December  20  proclamation,  whereby  it  was 
brought  home  to  the  natives  that  the  Americans  were  in  the 
Philippines  to  stay,  and  that  those  who  adhered  to  Amer- 
ica's cause  would  be  protected. 


5.    Earlier  and  Later  Peace  Movements  Contrasted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  peace  movement  initi- 
ated in  June,  1900,  aimed  at  independence  under  a  protec- 
torate, although,  ''as  a  sop  to  American  pride,"  it  sug- 
gested that  their  country  be  called  **Free  Philippine 
State"  instead  of  Philippine  Republic,  as  in  the  days  of 
insurgent  rule.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  principles  of 
this  peace  movement  embodied  to  a  large  extent  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  Filipinos,  as  previously  expressed,  it  re- 
ceived little  support  from  the  people, —  largely,  no  doubt, 
because  the  majority  felt  that,  with  the  American  election 
pending,  it  was  the  time  for  fighting,  and  not  for  attempts 
at  negotiation. 

After  the  election,  however,  the  situation  had  materially 
altered.  The  war  faction  had  played  its  strongest  card, 
and  lost.  The  country  was  in  desperate  need  of  peace,  and 
apparently  all  hope  of  concessions  from  America  had  van- 
ished. The  question  then  was, —  not  what  did  they  want,  but 
what  could  they  hope  to  get.  Accordingly,  when  the  peace 
movement  reappeared  in  December,  1900,  it  was  upon  a 
less  ambitious  basis.*     Calling  itself  the  Federal  Party,  it 

*  Not  many  weeks  after  the  launching  of  the  P^ederal  party,  another  peace 
movement  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  Partido  Conservador.  This  party 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  United  States  sovereignty  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, expressing  the  hope  that  independence  would  be  ultimately  granted. 
The  Manila  American  for  February  26,  1901,  describes  this  movement  under 
a  head-line :   "  Will  be  composed  of  Loyal  Filipinos,  who  have  never  entered 
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its  ground,  it  advanced  the  new  aspiration  that  the  Philip- 
pines be  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  federation, 
'* constituting  a  free  and  sovereign  State  in  the  form  now 
enjoyed  by  the  States  of  the  Union,*'  and  under  ''the  abso- 
lute application  of  the  Constitution,  with  all  the  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  citizens  of  the  great  Republic." 

This  platform,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  secured  the  im- 
mediate support  of  a  large  number  of  influential  Filipinos, 
should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  in  following  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  the  Federal  Party  in  the  pacification  of 
the  country. 

Politics.  W^ill  wait  for  Independence  and  aim  to  establish  Peace  and  develop 
the  Islands." 

The  article  says  in  part :  "  The  object  of  the  new  party  is  to  prove  that  there 
are  Filipinos  who  are  capable  of  self-government,  and,  if  the  United  States  saw 
fit  to  give  them  their  independence,  they  would  gladly  accept  it.  But,  if  it 
would  be  deemed  unwise  to  grant  the  Filipino  people  this,  they  would  devote 
their  time  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  resources  of  the  islands.  The  name  of  the 
party,  Partido  Conservador,  was  suggested  by  Judge  Taft,  when  the  objects  of 
the  new  party  were  explained. 

"  Nothing  is  known  of  the  platform  of  the  new  party  other  than  that  the 
question  of  reUgion  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter.  Its  sole  object  at  present  is 
the  establishment  of  peace,  and  has  no  conditions  attached.  The  character 
of  the  men  who  constitute  the  leaders  of  the  Partido  Conservador  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  claim." 

This  movement  seems  to  have  received  no  encouragement  from  our  govern- 
ment authorities,  and  did  not  play  a  sufficiently  important  part  to  secure  men- 
tion in  any  current  official  report. 


IV.    BEGINNINGS  OF  CIVIL  GOVEKNMENT, 

1.    Early  Steps  toward  Establishing  Civil  Rule, 

The  report  of  the  Schurman  Commission  states,*  *<  It  is 
an  axiom  with  all  Filipinos  —  an  axiom  learned  of  bitter 
experience,  and  not  merely  derived  from  the  political  wisdom 
of  mankind — that  there  is  no  genuine  freedom  where  the 
military  power  is  not  subordinated  to  the  civil." 

Accordingly,  the  Schurman  Commission  in  January,  igoo, 
urged  the  establishment  of  civil  government  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  saying  that  such  a  step  ^^  would  do  more  than 
any  other  single  occurrence  to  reconcile  the  FiHpinos  to 
American  sovereignty,  which  would  then  stand  revealed,  not 
merely  as  irresistible  power,  but  as  an  instrument  for  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Filipinos  and  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. To  secure  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
Filipinos,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  study  their  interests,  but 
to  consult  their  wishes,  to  sympathize  with  their  ideals  and 
prejudices  even,  and  (so  far  as  the  public  safety  permits)  to 
let  them,  in  all  local  affairs,  govern  themselves  in  their  own 
way."  f 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  recommendation,  the 
United  States  authorities  desired  to  establish  civil  govern- 
ment as  early  as  practicable  in  such  municipalities  as  could 
reasonably  be  considered  pacified.  ''  For  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end,"  says  Secretary  Root,J  "the  Chief  Justice  Arel- 
lano and  Attorney-general  Torres,  assisted  by  three  American 
judicial  officers,  were  constituted  a  board  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1900." 

*  Report  of  the  Schurman  Commission,  vol.  l,  page  90. 
t  /h'd.  t  Report  for  1900,  page  23. 
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The  following  month  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  the  Taft  Commission  **  to  aid  the  existing  authori- 
ties" in  inaugurating  "governments  essentially  popular  in 
their*  form  as  fast  as  territory  is  held  in  control  by  our 
troops/'  * 

In  March,  1900,  the  Adjutant  General  telegraphed  General 
Otisf  to  inquire  "what  action  has  been  taken  by  Arellano 
Board,"  the  information  "  being  needed  to  instruct  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  leaving  for  Manila,  April  15."  General 
Otis  replied  f  "  that  the  board  has  reported  a  form  of 
municipal  government,  and  orders  are  about  to  be  issued, 
publishing  same  as  it  is  considered  practicable,  liberal,  and 
conservative,  containing  many  features  from  the  '  Maura ' 
law/'J 

The  Taft  Commission,  as  has  been  said,  arrived  in  the 
Philippines  June  3,  igoo,  and,  after  spending  the  summer  in 
familiarizing  themselves  with  conditions  in  the  islands,  entered 
upon  their  legislative  duties  September  i,  1900.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  Commission  were  from  the  first  open,  "and  its 
discussions  and  the  proposed  measures  upon  what  it  is  deliber- 
ating are  public,  while  it  takes  testimony  and  receives  sug- 
gestions from  citizens  as  if  it  were  a  legislative  committee."  § 

From  September  to  January  the  Commission  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  making  appropriations  for  railroads,  schools,  etc., 
drafting  a  civil  and  judicial  procedure  bill,  in  considering  a 
tariff  for  the  islands,  ||  and  in  remodelling  the  existing  form 
of  civil  government  for  pacified  districts. 

*  Instructions  of  the  President  to  the  Taft  Commission,  given  on  page  72 
of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1900. 

t  On  file  at  War  Department. 

I  Senor  Maura,  who  was  Spanish  minister  of  the  colonies,  drafted  a  form 
of  municipal  law  for  the  Phihppines,  which  was  passed  by  the  Cortez  in  1892. 

§  Report  of  Secretary  of  War  for  1900,  page  25. 

\\  "  Before  the  first  of  September,"  says  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report 
for  1900,  page  26,  "a  board  of  officers  had  been  engaged  upon  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  for  the  islands  in  the  light  of  such  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  had 
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2.    The  Commission  Recommends  Action  by  Congress. 

Jan.  2,  1 90 1,  the  Commission  sent  the  following  cable  to 
Washington :  * 

'*  Root,  Secretary  of  War,    Washington  : 

**  If  yon  approve,  ask  transmission  to  proper  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  following :  Passage  of  Spooner  bill  at 
present  session  greatly  needed  to  secure  best  result  from 
improving  conditions.  Until  its  passage  no  purely  central 
civil  government  can  be  established,  no  public  franchises  of 
any  kind  granted,  and  no  substantial  investment  of  private 
capital  in  internal  improvements  possible.  All  are  needed  as 
most  important  step  in  complete  pacification.  Strong  peace 
party  organized  with  defined  purpose  of  securing  civil  govern- 
ment under  United  States,  and  reasonably  expect  civil  gov- 
ernment and  relief  for  inevitable  but  annoying  restraints  of 
military  rule  long  before  subject  can  be  taken  up  by  new 
Congress.  Time  near  at  hand,  in  our  opinion,  when  disturb- 
ances existing  can  better  be  suppressed  by  native  police  of  a 
civil  government,  with  army  as  auxiliary  force,  than  by  con- 
tinuance of  complete  military  control.  Power  to  make  change 
should  be  put  in  hands  of  President  to  act  promptly  when 
time  arrives  to  give  Filipino  people  an  object-lesson  in  advan- 
tages of  peace.  Quasi  civil  government  under  way.  Power 
most  restricted  and  unsatisfying.  Commission  embarrassed 
in  securing  good  material  for  judicial  and  other  service  by 
necessarily  provisional  character  of  military  government  and 
uncertainty  of  tenure. 

been  made  regarding  the  old  tariff.  The  Commission  has  considered  the 
report  of  this  Board,  and,  after  full  public  hearings  of  business  interests  in  the 
islands,  has  formulated  a  tariff  law  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment. This  has  been  given  to  the  press  and  published  in  the  trade  journals 
in  this  country,  and  suggestions  thereon  from  the  business  interests  of  the 
United  States  have  been  publicly  invited  by  the  Department." 

*  Report  of  the  Taft  Philippine  Commission,  page  5. 


'*Sale  of  public  lands  and  allowance  of  mining  claims  im- 
possible until  Spooner  bill.  Hundreds  of  American  miners 
on  ground  awaiting  law  to  perfect  claims.  More  coming. 
Good  element  in  pacification.  Urgently  recommend  amend- 
ment Spooner  bill,  so  that  its  operation  be  not  postponed 
until  complete  suppression  of  all  insurrection,  but  only  until 
in  President's  judgment,  civil  government  may  be  safely 
established.  Conditions  rapidly  improving  to  point  where 
civil  government,  with  aid  of  army,  will  be  more  efficient  to 
secure  peace  than  military  control. 

"  Commission." 


3.    The  Spooner  Bill. 

The  Spooner  bill  above  referred  to  had  been  at  that  time 
before  the  Senate  for  over  a  year.  The  bill  provided  that, 
when  all  insurrection  against  the  United  States  authority 
should  be  supressed,  and  until  otherwise  ordered  by  Con- 
gress, all  military,  civil,  and  judicial  power  necessary  to  govern 
the  Philippines  should  "be  vested  in  such  persons  or  person 
and  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  direct  for  maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  islands  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  religion." 

During  the  spring  of  1900  this  measure  was  debated  at 
length  in  the  Senate.  The  ground  taken  by  its  advocates  is 
indicated  by  the  following  extract  :  *  — 

"  The  President,  under  the  military  power,  which  still  con- 
trols and  must  for  some  time  control  the  islands,  could  do  all 
that  this  bill  provides.  But  it  is  well  that  he  should  have  the 
direct  authorization  of  Congress,  and  be  enabled  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  arise  with  the  sanction  of  the  law-making 
power,  until  that  power  shall  decree  otherwise.     Above  all,  it 

*  Speech  of  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  the  Senate,  March  7,  1900,  page  3. 
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is  important  that  Congress  should  assert  its  authority ;  that 
we  should  not  leave  the  executive  acting  with  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  war  power  to  go  alone  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  but  that  he  should  proceed  under  the  authority  of 
Congress  in  whatever  he  does  until  Congress  shall  otherwise 
more  specifically  provide.  By  this  bill  we  follow  the  well-set- 
tled American  precedents  of  Jefferson  and  Monroe,  which 
were  used  still  later  in  the  case  of  Hawaii.  To  leave  the  war 
power  unrestrained  after  the  end  of  the  war,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  is  to  abdicate  our  own 
authority.  This  bill  is  the  assertion  of  Congressional  author- 
ity and  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  government.  To 
undertake  any  further  or  more  far-reaching  legislation  at  this 
time  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  great  mistake.  But  I  still 
believe  it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  define  our  position,  so 
that  it  may  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  by  our  own  people." 

The  bill  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  that  spring,  and  stood  as 
first  business  on  the  calendar  when  Congress  reassembled  in 
December,  1900.  The  Subsidy  Bill  was  then  given  prece- 
dence, it  being  understood  that  no  Philippine  legislation 
would  be  attempted  during  the  short  session. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Taft  Commission,  however, 
gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  situation.  The  cable, "  as  given 
above,  was  printed  (together  with  other  reports  from  the 
Commission),  in  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  January  24,  1901,  accompanied  by 
the  statement  *  that  the  Secretary  wished  "  to  call  attention 
to  some  conditions  existing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
indicate  that  the  development  of  that  country  along  the  lines 
of  peaceful  industrial  progress  now  requires  the  exercise  of 
powers  of  civil  government  not  vested  in  this  Department, 
or  in  you  as  military  commander,  but  requiring  a  grant  of 
authority  from  the  Congress.'' 

*  Report  of  the  Taft  Philippine  Commission. 
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The  I^resident  recommends  Legislation. 

January  25  the  President  sent  the  Secretary's  report  to 
Congress  with  the  following  message  :  *  — 

**  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

**  For  the  information  of  the  Congress,  and  with  a  view  to 
such  action  on  its  part  as  it  may  deem  wise  and  appropriate,  I 
transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  made  to  me  under 
date  of  January  24,  1901,  containing  the  report  of  the  Taft 
Commission,  its  several  acts  of  legislation,  and  other  impor- 
tant information  relating  to  the  conditions  and  immediate 
wants  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

**  I  earnestly  recommend  legislation  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands  may  have  authority  to  assist  in  their 
peaceful  industrial  development  in  the  directions  indicated  by 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

**  William  McKinley." 

January  28  the  following  cable  f  from  the  Directory  of 
the  Federal  Party  was  read  in  the  Senate :  — 

"Manila,  January  27,  1901. 
<*  President  of  Senate  and  Speaker  of  House, 

<*  Washington : 
**  Accessions  to  Federal  Party  by  thousands  in  all  parts  of 
archipelago.  Attitude  of  hitherto  irreconcilable  press  and 
general  public  opinion  show  that  labors  of  party  to  bring 
peace  will  soon  be  crowned  with  success.  Until  now  politi- 
cal parties  have  attempted  formation  on  plans  more  or  less 
questioning  American  sovereignty.  Our  platform  makes 
main  plank  sovereignty  United  States,  with  liberty  to  each 
citizen  to  pursue  peacefully  his  political  ideals  hour  of  peace 
has  sounded  for.  On  our  platform  are  grouped  many  Fili- 
pinos of   hitherto  irreconcilable   ideas ;   but  some,  more  ob- 

*  Report  of  the  Taft  PhiFippine  Commission,  page  3. 

t  Senate  Document  119,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session. 
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stinate,  decline  to  join,  for,  though  willing  to  accept  sov- 
ereignty of  United  States,  prospect  of  indefinite  continuance 
of  military  government  makes  tham  distrust  purposes  of  the 
United  States,  and  delays  their  submission. 

"Adjournment  of  present  Congress  without  giving  Presi- 
dent authority  to  establish  purely  civil  government  with  usual 
powers,  and  postponement  for  at  least  a  year  of  such  govern- 
ment, until  new  Congress,  will  certainly  confirm  this  distrust. 
Directory  Federal  Party  believes  conferring  such  authority 
on  President  would  inspire  confidence,  hasten  acceptance  sov- 
ereignty of  Union  and  coming  of  peace.  Directory  there- 
fore prays  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  authorize  President 
McKinley  to  establish  civil  government  whenever  he  believes 
it  opportune."  * 

The  Tactics  of  Opposing  JParties, 

Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  these  recommendations, 
no  immediate  action  was  taken  upon  the  matter.  The  bill 
for  the  Increased  Efficiency  of  the  Military  was  then  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  required 
emphasis  upon  the  military  rather  than  the  civil  necessities  of 
the  Philippines.  The  Increased  Efficiency  Bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  January  31. 

On  February  8,  Senator  Spooner  submitted  the  substance 
of  his  previous  bill  in  the  shape  of  a  rider  to  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill,f  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  four  days  earlier. J  This 
amendment  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Philippines,! 
which  reported  it  back  with  an  amendment  on  February  11. 
It  was  then  referred  to  the  Military  Committee,  to  which  the 
Army  Appropriation  Bill  was  also  referred  February  13.II 
The   Army  Appropriation    Bill,  with   its    amendments,  was 

*  Signed  by  the  Directory  of  the  Federal  Party. 

t  Congressional  Record  for  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  page  2346. 

I  I3id.,  page  21 13.  §  /did.,  page  2346.  H  /dt'd.,  page  2608. 
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reported  back  to  the  Senate  February  20.*  Being  an  appro- 
priation bill,  it  must  pass  before  March  4,  or  a  special  session 
of  Congress  must  be  convened. 

The  Spooner  amendment  came  up  for  discussion  in  the 
Senate  February  2$.-f  As  has  been  seen,  legislation  similar 
to  this  amendment  had  been  urged  the  month  before  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Taft  Commission, 
as  necessary  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  islands. 
Accordingly,  in  discussing  the  amendment,  the  opposition  at 
once  took  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  a  device  for  assisting 
American  capital. J 

*  Congressional  Record  for  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  page  2962. 
^  Ibid.,  page  3251. 

X  On  this  point  Senator  Teller  argued  :  "  If  you  want  to  establish  a  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philipj5ine  Islands,  the  power  exists  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  civil  government.  Every  principle  of  a  civil  gov- 
ernment, every  constitutional  provision  made,  every  tradition  of  a  free  people, 
can  be  enforced  by  virtue  of  the  President's  power  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  it.  If 
he  desires  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  protection  of  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  he  can  do  that. 

"  VV^hy  is  it  that  in  the  expiring  hours  of  this  Congress  this  provision,  so 
strange  to  American  law  and  so  strange  to  American  minds,  so  at  variance 
with  our  ideas  of  just  government,  shall  be  forced  upon  us  ?  We  understand, 
Mr.  President,  that  w^e  are  impotent  to  defeat  this  measure,  unless  we  shall 
debate  it  to  an  extent  that  shall  prevent  a  vote ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  I 
do  not  believe  we  shall  accomplish  anything  by  that  course." 

The  argument  further  ran  :  — 

"  Mr.  Hoar.  ...  So  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  is  that 
the  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  sold  before  the  people  of 
the  islands  have  any  chance  whatever  to  have  a  voice  in  their  sale. 

"  Mr.  Caffery.  Precisely.  If  the  Philippine  people  ever  come  in  posses- 
sion of  their  own,  they  will  discover  that  they  have  no  public  lands  or  any 
pubHc  franchises.     They  will  all  have  been  alienated.  .  .  . 

"  Mr.  Hoar.  This  is  the  method  by  which  w^e  are  asked  to  preach  the 
Philippine  Islanders  the  principles  of  liberty  and  civil  government,  which  one 
eminent  advocate  of  this  policy  in  the  Senate  declared  was  going  to  be  so  per- 
fect that  undoubtedly,  when  we  contemplated  that  model,  we  should  act  upon 
it  here  at  home,  and  pattern  our  own  domestic  arrangements  accordingly. 

"  Mr.  Caffery.  Mr.  President,  the  method  of  pacification  that  is  proposed 
by  the  Taft  Commission  reminds  me  somew^hat  of  the  method  that  a  celebrated 
schoolmaster  observed  in  teaching  his  school-boys.    He  starved  them  to  death, 
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With  a  view  to  safeguarding  Filipino  interests,  Senator 
Hoar  on  February  25  *  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Spooner  amendment,  providing  *'  that  no  sale  or  lease  of 
public  property  shall  be  made  and  no  franchise  granted  which 
is  not  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  is 
not,  in  his  judgment,  clearly  necessary  for  the  immediate 
government  of  the  islands  and  indispensable  for  the  interests 
of  the  people  thereof,  and  which  cannot,  without  great  public 
mischief,  be  postponed  until  the  establishment  of  permanent 
civil  government." 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mittee,! and  was  embodied  in  the  Spooner  amendment,  J  which 
came  to  a  vote  and  passed  the  Senate  February  2  7,§  as  a 
part  of  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill  in  the  following  form:l|  — 

The  Amny  Ap2>ro2^riation  JRider. 

'*A11  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powder  necessary  to 
govern  the  Philippine  Islands  acquired  from  Spain  by  the 
treaties  concluded  at   Paris  on  the  tenth  day  of  December, 

did  the  learned  Sqiieers,  in  order  to  pacify  them,  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  to 
make  them  virtuous.  Under  the  recommendations  of  this  Taft  Commission, 
all  the  sugar  property  and  all  the  mining  interests  will  be  absorbed  by  Ameri- 
can exploiters. 

*' Mr.  Tillman.  And  what  is  to  hinder  the  Commission  from  granting 
franchises  to  sell  the  timber  land,  too  ? 

"Mr.  Caffery.  Certainly:  everything  that  is  valuable  will  be  taken  up." 
(Congressional  Record,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  pages  3484,  3257.) 

*  Congressional  Record,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  page  3262. 

t/^/^.,  page  3385. 

X  In  a  final  statement  Senator  Hoar  explained  that,  while  the  acceptance 
of  his  amendment  somewhat  "softened  the  harsh  features  of  this  proposition," 
it  remained,  to  his  mind,  "  a  proposition  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  principles  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, with  the  principles  of  every  State  constitution  and  every  State  bill  of 
rights,  and  w-ith  the  principles  by  which  and  through  which  and  in  which  the 
Republican  party  came  to  life  and  has  lived  from  the  beginning  of  its  honor- 
able and  glorious  history."     {Ibid.,  page  3493.) 

§  Congressional  Record,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  page  3522. 

Wlbid.,  page  341 1. 
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1 898,  and  at  Washington  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  1 900, 
shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  be  vested  in  such 
person  and  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  for  the 
establishment  of  civil  government,  and  for  maintaining  and 
protecting  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  provided  that 
all  franchises  granted  under  the  authority  thereof  shall 
contain  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  same. 

''  Until  a  permanent  government  shall  have  been  established 
in  said  archipelago,  full  reports  shall  be  made  to  Congress,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session,  of  all  legisla- 
tive acts  and  proceedings  of  the  temporary  government 
instituted  under  the  provisions  hereof ;  and  full  reports  of  the 
acts  and  doings  of  said  government,  and  as  to  the  conditions 
of  the  archipelago  and  its  people,  shall  be  made  to  the 
President,  including  all  information  which  may  be  useful  to 
the  Congress  in  providing  for  a  more  permanent  government : 
Provided,  That  no  sale  or  lease  or  other  disposition  of  the 
public  lands  or  the  timber  thereon  or  the  mining  rights  shall 
be  made :  And  provided,  further.  That  no  franchise  shall  be 
granted  which  is  not  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  not,  in  his  judgment,  clearly  necessary 
for  the  immediate  government  of  the  islands  and  indispen- 
sable for  the  interest  of  the  people  thereof,  and  which  cannot, 
without  great  public  mischief,  be  postponed  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  civil  government ;  and  all  such  fran- 
chises shall  terminate  one  year  after  the  establishment  of 
such  permanent  civil  government."* 

*  Various  other  amendments,  framed  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  powers  of 
the  President,  were  proposed  and  voted  down.  The  following,  by  Senator 
Rawdins,  is  the  most  radical  of  the  rejected  amendments :  — 

'•  Provided^  further,  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  it  is  its  purpose  and  intention  not  to  retain  or  exercise  permanent  control 
or  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
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4.    Judge  Taft's  Cable   of  Congratulation. 

March  3,  1901,  Judge  Taft  cabled  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  follows  :  *  — 

"  Manila,  March  3,  1901. 

"  On  eve  of  President's  second  administration,  wish  to  convey 
to  him  assurance  great  progress  made  toward  peace.  Since 
January  i,  1,127  fire-arms  captured  and  1,368  surrendered. 
Captures,  surrenders,  both  due  co-operation  natives. 

"Since  November,  5,000  bolo-men  surrendered  in  Ilocos, 
1,000  in  Albay  and  Camarines.  60,000  residents  Panay 
taken  oath  allegiance;  offensive  attack  by  insurgents  now 
of  rarest  occurrence ;  Delgado,  insurgent  leader  Panay, 
with  350  men  and  rifles;  Angeles  and  Simon  Techon  with 
200  Bulacan  have  surrendered.  Lacuna,  Mascado,  Pablo 
Techon,  Sandico,  and  other  leaders  have  made  overtures  sur- 
render, but  condition  immunity  from  prosecution  for  alleged 
complicity  in  assassination,  not  conceded,  has  delayed  con- 
summation. 

Influence  of  Federal  JParty. 

"•  Federal  Party,  avowed  and  direct  outgrowth  election,  has 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  all  parts  archipelago,  and  is 
active  and  urgent  in  advocacy  of  peace  and  presenting  advan- 
tage of  civil  liberty  under  American  sovereignty ;  assisted  in 

secure  their  pacification  and  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government  therein 
by  their  people ;  and  upon  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  and  after  secur- 
ing by  amicable  arrangement  suitable  naval,  military,  and  coaling  stations,  and 
proper  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  those  who  have  adhered  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States 
to  other  nations,  the  government  of  the  United  States  intends  to  withdraw  from 
the  said  islands,  and  leave  the  government  and  control  thereof  to  their  ow^n 
people,  and  the  powers  hereinbefore  conferred  upon  the  President  and  the  per- 
sons selected  by  him  are  to  be  exercised  to  the  ends  herein  provided."  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  page  3503.) 

*  On  file  in  the  Insular  Department  of  the  War  Department. 
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securing  surrenders  in  Pan  ay.  Party's  banquet  of  300,  eve 
of  Washington's  Birthday,  and  gathering  of  7,000  members 
party  on  Luneta  to  hear  loyal,  earnest  addresses  leading  Fili- 
pinos, were  most  convincing  of  its  power,  purpose,  completely 
representative  character. 

Civil  Govertitnent  Established  in  Five   Provinces. 

"  Commission  has  last  three  weeks  organized  five  provincial 
governments,  Pampanga,  Pangasinan,  Tarlac,  Bulacan,  Bataan. 
Last  two  are  Tagalog  provinces.  Attended  each  provincial 
capital  in  a  body ;  met  by  appointment  president  and  council- 
lors and  principal  men  of  towns  ;  explained  provisions  general 
provincial  act  and  special  bill  for  particular  province,  and  in- 
vited discussion  natives  pre3.ent  of  both  bills.  Conventions 
thus  held  very  satisfactory ;  amendments  suggested,  consid- 
ered, special  bill  enacted,  appointments  followed.  Explana- 
tion purpose  people  of  United  States  to  secure  civil  liberty 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Anxiety  for  provincial  government 
everywhere  apparent,  and  satisfaction  with  form  adopted  man- 
ifest. Reception  from  people  at  large  along  way  and  in  capi- 
tals most  encouraging. 

Delegates  frotn  Thirty -four  out  of  Thirty -five  Towns. 

*^  At  Dagupan  met  convention,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
delegates  from  thirty-four  out  of  thirty-five  towns.  In  others 
less  delegates  in  attendance,  but  not  less  interested.  Enthu- 
siastic meetings  Federal  Party,  called  by  president  and 
directors'  party  who  accompanied  us,  held  every  capital 
visited.  In  three  large  provinces,  natives  appointed  provisional 
governors.  In  Bataan,  on  petition  eight  out  of  nine  towns, 
volunteer  officer  appointed.  In  Tarlac,  feeling  between  loyal 
factions  required  appointment  American. 

Expressions  of  Loyalty  by  Natives  Emphatic  and  Sincere. 

'^  Expression  loyalty  by  all  natives  in  conventions  emphatic, 
sincere.     In  compliance  with  urgent  native  invitations  leave 
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March  1 1  for  south  to  organize  provinces  Tayabas,  Romblon, 
Iloilo,  Capiz,  Zamboanga,  such  others  are  ready.  Returning, 
shall  organize  Zambales,  Union,  Cagayan,  Ilocos,  Norte. 
Military  governor  has  recommended  organization  Batangas, 
Cavite,  Laguna,  Nueva  Ecija,  but  shall  delay  action  as  to 
these  until  return  from  northern  and  southern  trips. 

"  Fragmentary  cable  despatches  detailing  small  engagements, 
which  are  only  the  result  increased  activity  army  after  close 
wet  season  and  efficient  policing  country,  made  possible  by 
active  native  co-operation,  create  wrong  impression  on  mind 
of  public  as  to  probable  continuance  war  and  as  to  conditions, 
which  have,  in  fact,  never  been  so  favorable  to  restoration  of 
complete  peace  and  accompHshment  of  declared  purposes  of 
President." 


6.  Orders  for  Civil  Government  in  Towns  and  Provinces. 
{a)  The  I^rovincial  Govern'inent  Act. 

The  provincial  governments  referred  to  in  the  above  cable 
were  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion Order  82,  enacted  February  6,  1901,  whose  main  pro- 
visions are  as  follows  :  — 

A  provincial  governor,  secretary,  treasurer,  supervisor,  and 
fiscal,  none  of  whom  shall  have  been  in  arms  against  the 
United  States  or  aided  such  after  April  i,  1901  (this  date 
later  extended  to  May  i,  1901)  nor  violated  his  oath  of  al- 
legiance. On  the  first  Monday  in  February,  1902,  and  each 
two  years  thereafter,  a  provincial  governor  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Municipal  Councils  of  the  province,  assembled  in  joint 
convention.  (Prior  to  February,  1902,  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernors are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commission.)  The  Com- 
mission reserves  the  right  to  appoint  to  office  in  case  an 
election  (after  a  second  trial)  is  believed  to  be  unfair  or  the 
candidate  chosen  to  be  ineligible  or  suspected  of  disloyalty. 
The  other  officials  above  named  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
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Commission  and,  except  the  Fiscal,  shall  after  March  2,  1902, 
be  under  the  Civil  Service  rules.  Non-residents  shall  not  be 
disqualified  from  office,  but  during  their  incumbency  officials 
shall  reside  at  the  capital  of  the  province.  All  officials  shall 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  Governor,  Treasurer,  and  Supervisor  shall  constitute 
the  Provincial  Board,  among  whose  duties  are  the  levying  of 
taxes  on  realty,  and  the  construction  and  repairs  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  ferries,  which  are  not  within  the  inhabited  por- 
tions of  pueblos  and  barrios. 

The  Governor  shall  control  the  police  of  the  various  munici- 
palities within  the  province ;  and  he  may  suspend  any  muni- 
cipal officer  charged  with  maladministration,  forwarding  the 
complaint  to  the  Commission,  which  at  its  discretion  may 
remove  or  reinstate  such  official. 

Any  provincial  official  may  be  suspended  from  office  by 
the  Military  Governor  for  disloyalty,  dishonesty,  oppression, 
or  any  misconduct  in  office ;  and  the  Military  Governor  shall 
report  the  case  to  the  Commission  which,  at  its  discretion, 
may  either  remove  or  reinstate  such  official. 

Order  107,  enacted  March '28,  1901,  provides  that,  when- 
ever it  is  impracticable  to  appoint  civilian  officers,  the  military 
governor,  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission,  may  tempora- 
rily fill  vacancies  by  detail  of  military  officers. 

(b)  The  Municipal  Code, 

On  January  21,  Order  82,  for  the  creation  of  municipal 
governments,  was  adopted  by  the  Commission.  Its  main 
provisions  are :  — 

A  president,  vice-president,  and  municipal  council,  chosen 
at  large  by  qualified  voters ;  municipal  suffrage  to  be  limited 
to  legal  male  residents  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  who  are  over  twenty-three  years  of  age  ; 
and  — 

{a)  Who  have  held  office  under  the  Spanish  government ; 
or 
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(b)  Who  own  real  property  to  the  value  of  500  pesos  or 
pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  30  pesos  annually ;  or 

(<;)  Who  speak,  read,  and  write  English  or  Spanish. 

Persons  who  shall  be  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  or 
who  shall  aid  such  after  April  i,  190 1  (this  date  later  ex- 
tended to  May  I,  1 901),  are  excluded  from  suffrage. 

Persons  under  twenty-six  years  of  age,  ecclesiastics,  sol- 
diers in  active  service,  persons  receiving  salaries  from  provin- 
cial, departmental,  or  government  funds,  and  contractors  for 
public  work  of  the  municipality,  and  those  who  have  taken 
and  violated  the  oath  of  allegiance,  are  debarred  from  office. 
All  office-holders,  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

The  president  shall  appoint  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council)  the  treasurer,  secretary,  and  other  subordinate  offi- 
cers, and  in  general  shall  discharge  such  duties  as  are  usually 
performed  by  mayors  of  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  revenue  of  the  municipality  shall  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  local  purposes,  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  taxes 
collected  on  land  and  improvements  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  free  primary  schools  or  the  erection  of  suit- 
able school  buildings. 

The  Municipal  President  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  symbol  of 
office  a  cane  with  "  gold  head,  gilt  ferrule,  and  silver  cord  and 
tassels";  the  Vice-President  is  authorized  to  use  a  similar 
gold-headed  cane,  with  black  cord  and  tassels ;  and  the  Coun- 
cillors, *'  a  cane  with  a  silver  head,  plated  ferrule,  and  black 
cord  and  tassels." 

In  provinces  still  under  military  government  the  Municipal 
Council  may  provide  a  police  force  only  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Military  Governor  or  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  mil- 
itary district ;  and,  in  case  the  Military  Governor  shall  deem 
necessary,  the  police  force  shall  be  directly  subject  to  his 
orders  or  those  of  his  authorized  subordinates.  Also  the 
Military  Governor,  through  his  subordinates,  may  inspect  and 
investigate  the  official  books  and  records  of  a  municipality, 


and  may  suspend  or  remove  any  official  found  guilty  of 
"  inefficiency,  misconduct,  or  disloyalty,"  and  at  his  discretion 
may  appoint  the  successor  of  an  official  so  removed.  When- 
ever a  form  of  civil  government  has  been  established  in  a 
province,  the  power  of  suspension,  removal,  and  appointment 
of  officials  within  the  province  shall  be  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission and  its  authorized  agents. 

The  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  abstracts  that  Filipinos 

who   have  not  taken  the  oath    of  allegiance  to  the  United 

States  are  not  only  excluded  from  office,  but  are  disfranchised. 

This  certainly  puts  a  high  premium  on  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
In  this   connection  the  following  extracts  from   captured 

Filipino  letters  *  are  of  interest.      One  writer  says  :  — 

"  Twice  have  we  taken  an  oath :  the  first  time  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Filipino  Republic,  promising  voluntarily  to 
protect  it  and  have  it  protected,  to  fulfil  and  have  fulfilled  all 
that  is  exacted,  while  it  had  life  with  authority  and  without  it, 
which  is  no  secret.  The  second  time  we  also  took  oath  to 
the  respectable  government  of  North  America,  obliged  to  do 
so  through  fear. 

"  The  two  cases  explained  keep  us*  in  constant  perturbation 
on  account  of  the  compromises  in  which  our  dignity  is  put  as 
to  which  of  them  we  must  prefer." 

Another  letter  argues  that  those  who  have  taken  the  oath 
have  *^the  right  of  preference  of  which  oath  to  observe." 
The  **  oath  to  the  American  flag  is  imposed,  even  as  may  be 
said,  by  force,"  while  the  oath  to  the  Filipino  flag  was  **  vol- 
untary and  spontaneous."  "  The  right  of  preference  to  our 
Patria  is  indisputable,  both  by  priority  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  evil  which  taints  that  made  before  the  American.  The 
latter  one  is  of  no  value." 

*  Captured  Insurgent  Documents  shown  the  editors  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
War  Department. 
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The  only  sub-report  as  to  conditions  under  civil  rule,  which 
the  editors  have  seen,  is  that  for  the  province  of  Bataan,  for 
March.  With  one  exception  the  reports  of  the  various  munic- 
ipalities in  this  province  indicate  that  civil  government  is 
working  well,  and  is  cordially  supported  by  the  natives.  The 
exception  is  found  in  the  following  report  *  from  Orani, 
province  of  Bataan  :  — 

'^  The  people  have  been  peaceful  and  quiet,  not  a  hostile 
shot  having  been  fired  at  the  town  since  the  entering  of  the 
American  garrison.  But  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  almost  all 
contributing  to  the  insurgent  cause,  and,  like  every  other  town 
in  the  province,  use  every  effort  to  conceal,  hide,  and  protect 
men  well  known  to  themselves  as  insurgents  from  the  Ameri- 
can authorities. 

*'  It  is  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the  '  Federal  Party '  will 
correct  this.  But,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  do  so,  I  feel  con- 
fident that,  with  the  aid  of  reliable  secret  service  men, —  say 
Ilocanos  that  can  be  obtained  in  Manila, —  and  placed  three  ox 
four  of  them  in  each  town  under  the  direction  of  one  of  them 
of  undoubted  courage  and  ability  who  can  also  be  obtained, 
the  towns  would  be  quickly  cleared  of  this  disturbing  ele- 
ment. 

'^  It  is  almost  positively  known  that  this  town,  as  well  as 
others  of  this  province,  has  a  secret  Filipino  government ;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  province  is  not  ready  for  provincial  govern- 
ment until  these  secret  governments  are  destroyed.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  some  severe  examples  of  punishment  among  the 
civil  officials  of  the  province  are  necessary."  f 

The  above  report,  be  it  noted,  is  simply  the  opinion  of  one 
man.  But  it  is  significant  as  raising  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  double  system  of  government,  which  a  short 
time  before  had  been  so  general  throughout  the  archipelago, 
had  disappeared  with  the  inauguration  of  civil  rule. 

*  On  file  at  the  War  Department. 


V.    THE  I.ATTER  EISTD  OF  THE  STRUGGLE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  his  cable  on  March  4,  1901,* 
Judge  Taft  said  conditions  ^^have,  in  fact,  never  been  so 
favorable  to  restoration  of  complete  peace."  At  the  time 
this  statement  was  made,  the  encouraging  element  in  the 
situation  was  not  that  there  had  been  a  large  number  of 
important  surrenders,  but  that  the  non-combatants  who  had 
previously  been  supporting  the  insurrection,  had  now  organ- 
ized for  peace.  Months  before  General  Mac  Arthur  had 
stated  that,  if  the  support  of  non-combatants  should  be  with- 
drawn, the  insurrection  must  inevitably  collapse  on  short 
order.  The  events  which  followed  the  December  20th 
Proclamation,  and  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Party, 
amply  bore  out  this  prophecy. 

In  March,  however,  the  number  of  men  in  arms  had  not  yet 
materially  decreased.  It  was  still  impossible,  in  most  dis- 
tricts, for  a  detail  of  twenty  men  to  travel  from  post  to  post 
without  danger  of  attack.  The  insurrectos  were  still  issuing 
orders  threatening  vengeance  upon  traitors  to  the  insurgent 
cause.f  Probably  few  in  America  who  read  Judge  Taft's 
encouraging  cable  realized  the  hard  work  still  ahead  of  our 
soldiers  —  the  long  weeks  of  scouting  night  and  day  over 
almost  impassable  mountain  trails,  through  regions  never 
penetrated  by  the  Spaniards  ^ — before  the  Filipino  leaders 
could  be  brought  in  and  the  country  fairly  considered  pacified. 

*  See  page  85  above. 

t  In  the  province  of  Tayabas,  where  there  were  1,400  members  of  the  Fed* 
eral  Party,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  insurgent  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, denouncing  this  party,  and  threatening  "destruction  in  all  towns  in 
which  committees  continue  to  work  after  seven  days  from  notice  to  disband." 
CoMaihed  in  Diary  of  Events  from  March  14  to  April  17.  Received  by  the 
War  Department  May  24,  1901. 
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1.    The  Surrender  of  General  Delgado.t 

The  most  notable  exception  to  the  above  was  the  island  of 
Panay,  in  which  had  occurred  the  only  important  surrender 
since  the  election. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  October,  1900,*  General 
Hughes  reported  a  gradual  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  "that  class  of  people  who  wear  shoes."  By  December  the 
desire  for  peace  had  grown  so  strong  among  the  influential 
class  that,  as  has  been  seen,f  a  circular  letter  was  written  by 
the  leading  citizens,  urging  General  Delgado,  in  command  of 
the  insurrectionary  forces  of  Iloilo  Province,  to  surrender. 
On  the  1 2th  of  the  month  Delgado  sent  word  that  he  would 
make  formal  reply  to  the  letter  after  consulting  with  his 
leaders. f 

On  the  1st  of  January  a  native  priest  presented  himself 
"  to  tender  surrender  of  General  Delgado  and  troops  immedi- 
ately with  him."  January  9,  General  Hughes  reported  that 
Delgado  had  surrendered  and  was  trymg  to  get  his  people 
together.  At  that  time  41,000  persons  in  Iloilo  Province 
had  *' accepted  conditions  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance."! 
February  2,  General  Hughes  made  the  following  report :  ||  — 

*<  Formal  surrender  of  main  portion  of  insurgent  troops  in 
Iloilo  Province  took  place  at  Jaro,  comprising  30  officers,  140 
men  with  arnis,  and  a  large  number  without  arms.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  General  Delgado, 
his  subordinate  officers,  the  native  peace  commission,  and 
officials  of  the  various  towns,  sanctioned  by  the  department 

*  See  page  26  above.  t  See  page  59  above. 

t  Diary  of  Events  from  December  29  to  January  12.  Received  by  the  War 
Department  March  4,  1901. 

§  /did. 

\\  Diary  of  Events  from  February  15  to  February  27.  Received  by  the  War 
Department  April,  1901. 
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commander,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
people.  .  .  .  Jaro  was  elaborately  decorated,  and  at  least 
10,000  people  were  present  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The 
insurgent  troops  were  brought  from  Santa  Barbara  nearly  to 
Jaro  in  wagon  trains,  when  they  dismounted  and  formed. 
Escorted  by  a  detachment  of  mounted  infantry,  Major  Noble, 
accompanied  by  General  Delgado,  Colonel  Jalandoni,  Major 
Roses,  and  other  insurgent  officers,  the  peace  committee,  and 
prominent  citizens  who  had  helped  to  bring  about  the  sur- 
render, headed  the  column,  followed  by  the  insurgent  troops. 
Passing  through  a  large  arch,  the  column  marched  past  two 
companies  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  the  town  council,  and 
a  delegation  of  prominent  natives  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive 
them,  and  swung  into  line  facing  the  large  plaza,  in  continua- 
tion of  our  line.  The  colors  were  then  escorted  to  the  front 
and  centre  of  the  whole  line,  the  American  and  Filipino 
troops  presented  arms,  and  the  band  played  the  national  air, 
the  entire  crowd  uncovering  and  showing  the  utmost  respect 
and  attention.  The  ceremony  was  simple,  dignified,  and  im- 
pressive. The  troops  then  marched  to  the  barracks,  where  all 
arms  and  accoutrements  were  deposited.  The  city  of  Jaro 
entertained  American  an«l  Filipino  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
congratulatory  addresses  on  the  progress  of  peace  were  made 
in  the  town  hall." 

General  Delgado,  whose  surrender  produced  such  an  effect 
in  the  pacification  of  Panay,  had  been  prominent  even  before 
the  beginning  of  the  msurrection  against  United  States  rule. 
It  was  he  to  whom  the  Spanish  General  Rios  surrendered 
Iloilo  in  December,  1898.  When  General  Miller  entered 
Iloilo  Harbor  a  few  days  later,  he  found  the  city  quiet  and 
orderly,  no  looting  or  disturbance,  and  business  progressing, 
—  a  fact  which  bore  high  tribute  to  Delgado' s  control  of  his 
men. 

When  General  Miller  demanded  that  Iloilo  be  turned  over 
to    the  Americans,   Delgado  supported  the  local  presidente 
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in  declaring  that  no  such  step  could  be  taken  without 
authority  from  Aguinaldo.  After  hostilities  broke  out  in 
Luzon  and  General  Miller  began  to  bombard  the  city,  Delgado 
gave  orders  to  burn  it.  From  that  time  on  he  made  every 
effort  to  harass  the  army  of  occupation,  in  which  efforts  he 
had  the  support  of  men  in  arms  and  non-combatants  alike. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  September,  1900,  General 
Hughes  reported,  "The  people  of  the  island  are  a  unit 
against  us." 

The  Outlook  of  April  20,  1901,  contains  the  following 
item  :  — 

"  Up  to  the  time  of  his  surrender  General  Delgado  was  not 
only  the  chief  insurgent  leader  in  the  island  of  Panay,  but  his 
ability,  as  shown  during  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Iloilo 
by  the  insurgent  forces  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was  such 
that  he  is  undoubtedly  to-day  the  most  beloved  of  Filipino 
officials  among  the  native  population ;  while  he  is  recognized 
by  the  Americans  as  by  far  the  ablest  native  in  the  island." 

When  the  Commission  established  civil  government  in 
Iloilo  Province  in  May,  1901,  they  appointed  Delgado  as  the 
first  governor. 


2.    The  Surrender  of  General  Trias. 

The  first  important  surrender  in  the  island  of  Luzon  after 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Party  was  that  of  General 
Trias,  commander  of  the  insurrectionary  forces  in  Southern 
Luzon,  who  with  his  subordinate  officers  and  men  came  in 
March  15,  1901. 

General  Trias  had  been  prominent  in  the  rebellion  of  1896 
against  Spain,  had  held  important  positions  under  the  insur- 
gent government,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Agui- 
•naldo,  was  the  most  influential  man  in  Southern  Luzon.     It 
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will  be  remembered  that  the  secret  service  memorandum, 
quoted  page  21  above,  stated  that  Trias  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence even  with  the  little  children  in  his  native  province 
that  no  one  would  betray  him,  and  that,  "  when  he  is  gone, 
there  will  be  no  more  revolution  in  Cavite." 

His  surrender,  which  occurred  at  San  Francisco  de  Mala- 
bon,  was  a  most  impressive  ceremony.  The  Manila  Am e^  uau 
of  March  17  contains  an  interview  with  Major  Huntington  of 
the  law  firm  of  Huntington,  Marple,  and  White  in  Manila, 
describing  the  occasion. 

"The  Fourth  Infantry,"  says  the  American^  *'to  whose  tire- 
less campaign,  unceasing  night  and  day  for  months,"  this 
surrender  '^  is  wholly  due,  looked  proud  and  satisfied,"  while 
the  Filipinos,  when  he  took  the  oath,  ''  cheered  the  submis- 
sion, and  shed  tears  of  sad  contentment.  .  .  . 

**  I  am  no  live  hero-worshipper ;  but  Trias,  by  his  bearing, 
impressed  me  as  with  the  full  knowledge  that  by  his  action 
fell  the  last  hope  of  the  insurrection.  .  .  .  General  Trias  has 
fought  long  and  earnestly  for  the  cause  which  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  was  just.  When  prisoners  were  brought  to 
him,  the  general  always  treated  them  well,  so  far  as  his  juris- 
diction existed.  It  was  only  when  his  presence  was  demanded 
elsewhere  that  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  took  place.  The 
general  has  a  pleasant,  intelligent  countenance." 

General  Trias  stated  that  it  was  a  petition  from  the 
Woman's  Peace  League,*  which  had  finally  induced  him  to 
lay  down  his  arms.  Unlike  many  of  the  Filipino  officers, 
Trias  had  waited  until  all  of  his  command  was  ready  to  sur- 
render with  him ;  and,  having  come  in,  he  was  eager  to  per- 
suade his  companions  in  arms  to  do  likewise. 

♦According  to  the  yL2xi\\z.  America7i  this  Peace  League  had  been  formed 
January  25,  1901,  with  twenty-five  members.  It  had  a  board  of  directors  com- 
posed of  four  American  women  and  four  Filipinos,  with  Mrs.  Taft  as  presi- 
dent.    Its  chief  function  was  to  work  for  the  surrender  of  the  men  in  arms. 
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Letter  to  Companions  in  Arms, 

On  the  28th  of  March,  General  Trias  wrote  the  following 
circular  letter  to  his  brother  officers  :  *  — 

**  I  let  you  know  that  on  the  1 5th  I  surrendered  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Frank  D.  Baldwin,  Fourth  Infantry,  military 
commander  of  San  Francisco,  this  province,  together  with  my 
staff  and  others  composing  the  government  of  my  general 
headquarters  of  the  south  of  Luzon. 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  companions,  what  effect  this  unex- 
pected occurrence  may  have  had  on  you.  And  to-day,  both  to 
relieve  my  conscience  and  to  satisfy  you,  I  wish  to  state  the 
reasons  for  the  change  in  my  attitude. 

"  You  are  well  aware  of  my  innermost  ideas  and  convictions 
in  regard  to  the  fate  of  our  country, —  how  I  have  wished  to 
see  her  free  and  happy,  and  how  to  that  end  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  family  considerations  and  make  light  even 
of  life  itself.  During  five  years  of  the  most  arduous  cam- 
paigning, maintaining  the  defence  of  our  cause  by  force  and 
by-  strategy,  I  canvassed  all  means,  and  examined  one  by 
one  all  resources  which  could  in  any  way  lead  to  the  success 
of  our  aspirations.  And,  oh,  with  what  horror  I  saw  it !  I 
observed,  as  the  war  went  on,  that  the  horizon  of  our  future 
became  narrower  and  more  narrow  and  that  the  Filipino  prob- 
lem became  darker  and  more  complicated.  In  these  last 
periods  the  revolution  has  assumed  an  aspect  yet  more  gloomy 
and  discouraging, —  property  destroyed,  fields  deserted,  woes 
of  women  and  orphans  by  the  domestic  fireside, —  all  con- 
sequences of  war  and  its  devastating  progress. 

'*  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  so  many  calamities,  the  people 
asked  for  peace,  and  sought  insistently  for  the  tranquillity  they 
had  lost  through  war ;  and  where  were  they  to  go  to  obtain 
the  one  or  the  other?  To  the  army  of  occupation?  To  the 
American  government  or  the  defenders  of  the  revolution? 

*  Diary  of  Events  from  March  14  to  April  17.  Received  by  the  War 
Department  May  24,  1901. 
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"  The  first,  as  we  already  know,  maintains  that  peace  does 
not  lie  with  them,  but  must  come  as  the  result  of  the  pacific 
attitude  of  the  country  which  deceives  itself  in  seeing  in 
America  the  enemy  of  our  liberty  and  well-being. 

"In  the  face  of  such  reasons,  the  last  mentioned  —  or,  in 
other  words,  the  revolution  —  could  not  be  indifferent ;  and 
it  was  their  duty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  brothers. 

"  To  continue  in  the  disregard  of  that  voice,  to  cause  the 
war  to  continue  and  assume  greater  proportions  in  its  destruc- 
tive consequences,  seemed  to  me  to  be  inhuman  and  impolitic. 

*'  If  the  remedy  is  not  found  in  one  way,  it  was  natural  to 
look  for  another ;  and,  having  in  view  that  the  noise  of  war 
would  be  silenced  and  that  reason,  backed  up  by  legality 
might  speak,  I  surrendered. 

*^  And  to-day,  as  I  find  myself  in  this  situation,  with  my 
point  of  view  of  these  matters  changed,  I  am  convinced,  not 
only  that  force  can  and  should  not  be  all,  but  that  much  more 
can  be  gained  by  reasonable  conduct,  since  America,  as  a 
nation  that  hates  and  does  not  recognize  slavery,  promises  for 
all  liberty  of  speech,  and  freedom  to  ask  for  anything  within 
reason  and  justice. 

**  Examine  the  country  from  a  political  and  social  point  of 
view,  and  observe  whether  it  has  not  merely  ability,  but  even 
the  aptitude  —  to  direct  alone  its  own  destination. 

"  Go  over  in  your  minds  the  different  conditions  that  the 
country  has  been  in  on  account  of  the  war  up  until  lately, 
and  state  solemnly  what  in  reason  is  the  best  for  it.  I, 
without  hesitation,  am  the  first  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
the  country,  in  order  to  proceed  with  firm  and  sure  step  to 
the  height  of  its  happiness  and  welfare,  needs  nothing  more 
than  reliance  on  some  strong  support  that  may  lend  it  the 
necessary  life  and  energy  ;  and  for  this  purpose  none  can  be 
better  than  the  United  States,  which  has,  I  am  convinced,  no 
other  design  respecting  the  future  of  the  Philippines  than 
the  union  of  its  forces  with  our  own  for  the  advancement  of 
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the  intellectual  and  commercial  life  of  the  Filipino  people. 
On  the  one  hand  you  see  its  municipal  and  civil  governments, 
on  the  other  its  interest  in  saving  us  from  the  ambition  of 
the  friars,  and  its  innumerable  projects  for  the  construction 
of  canals  and  railroads  —  all  this  that  our  fields  may  again 
be  fruitful,  and  receive  new  impulse  our  paralyzed  industries. 
All  these  advantages  and  yet  more  in  a  not  far  distant  day, 
being  sustained  by  the  priceless  boon  of  liberty,  and  guarded 
by  the  generous  American  •  Union,  will  be,  with  its  mighty 
commerce,  the  greatest  country  of  this  extreme  of  the 
Orient. 

*'  America  does  not  deprive  us  of  property,  throws  no 
impediment  in  the  path  of  the  advancement  of  agriculture  or 
industry,  and,  in  case  money  be  lacking  to  develop  the 
country,  I  have  been  assured  that  it  can  be  secured  at  an 
insignificant  rate  of  interest.  Nevertheless,  all  these  advan- 
tages (and  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  claim  them  as  the  fruits 
of  war)  proceed  from  the  most  sincere  desire  of  this  great 
nation  that  the  Filipino  people  may  be  as  happy  as  its  own 
are,  and  what  good  can  you  indicate  to  me  resulting  to  the 
country  from  this  war?  You  will  answer  that  good  will 
come  out  of  it  later  —  but  are  you  sure  of  that,  and  when 
will  it  come? 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  see  but  a  picture  of  miseries,  tears, 
desolation,  and  ruin  and  God  know^s  if  at  the  end  the 
country  will  ever  return  to  its  former  state. 

'^  I  know  that  you  are  a  patriot,  a  man  of  healthy  mind, 
and  one  who  appreciates  realities  ;  and,  as  a  friend  and  a  com- 
panion, I  desire  that  you  give  way  to  reason,  and  labor  with 
me  for  the  restoration  of  our  beloved  land,  since  the  great 
American  Nation  does  not  haggle  with  us  in  our  attainment 
of  that  end. 

"  Let  us  dry  these  many  tears  and  return  to  the  domestic 
firesides  the  consolation  that  the  actual  state  of  affairs  has 
robbed  them. 
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''  Think  and  meditate  over  this  matter  and  do  not  be  deaf 
to  the  clamors  of  the  people  who  now  ask  for  peace,  and  in 
the  mean  while  command  the  services  of  your  companion. 

'^Mariano  Trias." 

Effect  of  the  Trias  Letter. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  above  letter  was  the 
pacification  of  the  island  of  Marinduque.*  On  the  6th  of 
April,  I  go  I,  Colonel  Abad,  leMer  of  the  insurrectionary 
forces  in  Marinduque,  wrote  to  Major  Smith,  in  command  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  the  island  "requesting  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  for  seven  days,  in  order  that  he  might 
concentrate  his  officers  for  a  conference  and  consider  the 
communications  received  from  General  Trias  through  the 
Commissioners."  An  armistice  was  granted  until  midnight 
the  14th  instant.  On  the  i  Sth,  Colonel  Abad  and  his  forces 
surrendered.  "  This,"  says  Major  Smith,  '*  practically  ends 
the  insurrection  on  this  island." 

According  to  Associated  Press  despatches.  General  Trias 
has  recently  been  appointed  Governor  of  Cavite, —  an  auspi- 
cious event,  he  being  much  loved,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  people 
of  his  native  province. 


3.    The  Capture  of  Aguinaldo. 

In  the  last  days  of  March  occurred  the  most  dramatic 
incident  connected  with  Philippine-American  history, —  the 
capture  of  Aguinaldo.  After  numerous  rumors,  reported 
with  more  or  less  assurance  ever  since  his  narrow  escape  in 
May,  1900,  that  the  former  President  of  the  so-called  Philip- 
pine Republic  was  dead,  the  country  was  suddenly  startled 
by  the  news  that  General  Funston,  with  a  handful  of  men, 

*  Report  from  island  of  Marinduque  contained  in  Diary  of  Events  from 
March  14  to  April  17.     Received  by  the  War  Department  May  24,  1901. 
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had  gone  up  into  the  mountains  and  captured  him.  The 
story  of  the  expedition  is  best  told  in  General  Funston's  own 
words  :  *  — 

"  Manila,  March  28,  1901. 
**  To  THE  Adjutant-general,  Division  of  the  Philippines  : 

''  Sivy —  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  brief  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  capture  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo.  On 
February  8  last  there  presented  themselves  at  Pantabangan, 
a  town  in  my  district,  the  fourth  of  Department  of  Northern 
Luzon,  a  native  bearing  despatches  from  Aguinaldo  to  Bal- 
demero  Aguinaldo,  Lacuna,  Sandico,  Tecson,  and  other 
insurgent  officers.  These  despatches  did  not  state  exactly 
where  he  was,  but  were  dated  January  12,  13,  and  14,  1901. 
The  bearer  stated  he  had  left  Aguinaldo  at  his  permanent 
quarters  in  the  small  town  of  Palanan,  province  of  Isabella, 
on  the  last  date,  and  had  come  via  Casiguran  and  Baler. 
Also,  after  being  promised  substantial  reward,  was  willing  to 
help  capture  him.  One  of  the  letters  given  up  by  this  man 
was  one  ordering  additional  troops  to  be  sent  him  from 
Nueva  Ecija. 

"  Arranged  to  organize  an  expedition  which  could  pass  off 
as  these  expected  re-enforcements.  Four  ex-insurgent  officers 
known  to  be  thoroughly  committed  to  our  cause  were  se- 
lected to  pass  off  as  officers,  while  seventy-eight  Macabe 
scouts,  all  of  whom  spoke  Tagalo,  took  the  part  of  insurgent 
soldiers.  These  latter  were  armed  with  Mausers  and  Rem- 
ingtons, and  dressed  as  insurgents. 

**  Expedition  sailed  from  Manila  March  6,  on  U.  S.  S. 
*Vicksburg,'  Commander  E.  B.  Barry  commanding.  On 
voyage  Macabes  were  very  carefully  instructed  in  their  part. 
Expedition  landed  on  east  coast  of  Luzon,  between  Baler  and 
Casiguran,  2  a.m.,  March  14. 

'*  The  five  American  officers  —  Captain   Hazard,  nth  Cav- 

*  Diary  of  Events  from  March  14  to  April  17.  Received  by  the  War 
Department  May  24,  1901. 
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airy,  Captain  Harry  Newton,  34th  Infantry,  Lieutenant  Hazard, 
nth  Cavalry,  Lieutenant  B.  J.  Mitchell,  40th  Infantry,  A.D.C., 
and  myself  —  were  dressed  as  jDrivate  soldiers  and  carried  as 
supposed  prisoners.  Expedition  marched  north  to  Casiguran, 
having  landed  about  twenty  miles  south  of  that  point,  which 
was  reached  that  night.  This  is  an  ungarrisoned  town.  In- 
surgent Vice-Presidente  was  completely  fooled,  and  never  sus- 
pected nature  of  expedition.  He  got  us  food  and  pack-bearers 
for  the  journey,  and  furnished  men  to  act  as  couriers  in  ad- 
vance. These  couriers  carried  two  letters  to  Aguinaldo  over 
the  successfully  forged  signature  of  General  Lacuna,  stating 
that,  in  accordance  with  his  orders  of  January  14,  he  was 
sending  him  one  of  his  best  companies  under  a  trusted  officer. 
This  officer,  one  of  the  Tagalos,  also  sent  a  letter  reporting 
his  arrival  at  Casiguran,  after  a  march  of  fifteen  days  from 
Lacuna's  headquarters.  He  stated  that  en  route  he  had  sur- 
prised a  small  American  detachment,  taking  five  prisoners 
which  he  was  bringing  with  him.  The  march  from  Casigu- 
ran was  resumed  on  March  17.  We  had  but  little  food, 
mostly  cracked  corn  and  small  quantity  dried  meat.  Many 
hardships  endured,  rains  continuous  and  trails  fearful.  No 
people  seen  but  a  few  savages.  On  evening  of  March  2 2d 
reached  point  eight  miles  from  Palanan  so  exhausted  from 
fatigue  and  hunger  some  men  could  not  march.  Courier  sent 
to  Palanan  with  letter  to  Aguinaldo,  asking  for  food.  •  Came 
back  with  supply.  March  resumed  next  morning,  reaching 
Palanan  3  p.m.,  March  23d.  Aguinaldo's  escort  of  40  men 
drawn  up  to  receive  us.  At  proper  moment  disguise  thrown 
off.  Macabes  opened  lire  on  insurgents,  who  fled  pre- 
cipitately ;  two  were  killed  ;  18  rifles,  1,000  rounds  ammu- 
nition abandoned.  Aguinaldo  seized,  also  his  chief  of  staff, 
Colonel  Simeon  Villa,  who  was  wounded,  and  his  treasurer, 
Santiago  Barcelona.  They  were  all  completely  overwhelmed 
with  surprise  at  discovery  of  our  real  nature. 

"On  the  25th  we  marched  to  Palanan  Bay,  six  miles,  and 
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met  *  Vicksburg,'  which  was  to  be  there  on  that  date,  and 
sailed  for  Manila.  Very  careful  estimate  of  distance  marched 
each  day  aggregated  ii6  miles. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"Frederick  Funston. 

'^  P.S. —  In  closing,  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  splendid 
co-operation  received  from  Commander  Barry  and  other 
officers  of  the  '  Vicksburg,'  without  whose  assistance,  always 
cheerfully  given,  the  success  of  the  expedition  would  have 
been  impossible. —  F.  F. "  *  • 

Aguinaldo's  Peace  Manifesto. 

The  Federal  Party  leaders,  with  General  MacArthur's 
permission,  visited  Aguinaldo  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Manila.  It  was  Chief  Justice  Arellano,  formerly  attorney- 
general  in  Aguinaldo' s  cabinet,  who  finally  persuaded  him,f  on 
April   I,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  oath  once  taken,  the  American  authorities  desired 
Aguinaldo  to  issue  a  manifesto  which  might  help  to  induce 
the  surrender  of  the  men  still  in  arms. 

April  19  the  following  manifesto  |  was  issued  :  — 

'*  I  believe  I  am  not  in  error  in  presuming  that  the  unhappy 
fate  to  which  my  adverse  fortune  has  led  me  is  not  a  surprise 
to  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  war. 
The  lessons  taught  with  a  full  meaning  and  which  have 
recently  come  to  my  knowledge  suggest  with  irresistible  force 
that  a  complete  termination  of  hostilities  and  lasting  peace  are 

*  On  the  6th  of  May,  1901,  General  Funston  made  a  detailed  report  of 
the  capture  of  Agumaldo,  which  was  given  to  the  papers  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment July  13.  The  above  report  gives  in  brief  all  the  essential  facts  contained 
in  the  longer  report. 

t  It  is  said  that  at  first  Aguinaldo  obstinately  replied  to  all  entreaties  that 
he  had  sworn  to  support  the  insurrection  until  his  last  breath,  and  that  no  new 
oath  could  have  any  meaning. 

I  On  file  in  the  Insular  Department  of  thef  War  Department. 
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not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

"  The  Filipinos  have  never  been  dismayed  at  their  weak- 
ness, nor  have  they  faltered  in  following  the  path  pointed  out 
by  their  fortitude  and  courage.  The  time  has  come,  however, 
in  which  they  find  their  advance  along  this  path  to  be  im- 
peded by  an  irresistible  force,  which,  while  it  restrains  them, 
yet  enlightens  their  minds  and  opens  to  them  another  course, 
presenting  them  the  cause  of  peace.  This  cause  has  been 
joyfully  embraced  by  the  majority  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
who  have  already  united  around  the  glorious  sovereign  banner 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  banner  they  repose  their  trust, 
and  believe  that  under  its  protection  the  Filipino  people  will 
attain  all  those  promised  liberties  which  they  are  beginning  to- 
enjoy. 

"  The  country  has  declared  unmistakably  in  favor  of  peace. 
So  be  it.  There  has  been  enough  blood,  enough  tears,  and 
enough  desolation.  This  wish  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  men 
still  in  arms  if  they  are  animated  by  a  desire  to  serve  our 
noble  people,  which  has  thus  clearly  manifested  its  will.  So 
do  I  respect  this  will,  now  that  it  is  known  to  me. 

*' After  mature  deliberation,  I  resolutely  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  I  cannot  refuse  to  heed  the  voice  of  a  people  long- 
ing for  peace,  nor  the  lamentations  of  thousands  of  families 
yearning  to  see  their  dear  ones  enjoying  the  liberty  and  the 
promised  generosity  of  the  great  American  Nation. 

**  By  acknowledging  and  accepting  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  as  I 
now  do,  and  without  any  reservation  whatsoever,  I  believe 
that  I  am  serving  thee,  my  beloved  country.  May  happiness 
be  thine !  "  Emilio  Aguinaldo.  " 

The  manifesto,  as  published  throughout  the  Philippines, 
was  prefaced  by  the  following  comment  from  General  Mac- 
Arthur  :  *  — 

*On  file  in  the  Insular  Department  of  the  War  Department. 
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"  In  order  to  signalize  such  an  important  step  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country,  i,cx)0  prisoners  of  war  will,  upon  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  be  released  and  sent  to  their  homes, 
for  which  purpose  the  Provost  Marshal  General  will  give  the 
necessary  orders." 

Effect  of  Aguinaldo's  Capture, 

Many  and  diverse  were  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  probable  effect  of  Aguinaldo's  capture.  General 
Otis  had  said  in  June,  1900,  Aguinaldo  "is  merely  a  figure- 
head. His  power  was  gone  when  we  broke  up  his  govern- 
ment, and  captured  his  advisers  and  friends.  .  .  .  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  Aguinaldo  is  dead  or  not,  when 
we  know  that,  if  he  is  not  dead,  he  is  a  refugee  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  can  do  no  one  any  harm."  According  to  this 
opinion,  many  times  echoed  in  the  United  States,  Aguinaldo's 
capture  was  a  matter  of  small  moment. 

General  Mac  Arthur,  however,  in  reviewing  the  matter, 
says  :  "  In  consideration  of  important  immediate  results  and 
in  the  light  of  remote  consequences  likely  to  arise  therefrom, 
the  capture  of  General  Aguinaldo  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  momentous  single  event  of  the  year.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  first  instance,  it  absolutely  dispelled  the  growing 
tendency  to  idealize  his  personality,  and  to  surround  him  with 
mythical  legends  of  invincibility,  which  millions  of  natives 
believed  to  be  true,  and  which  they  also  believed  would  ulti- 
mately insure  the  success  of  the  rebellion.  With  a  people 
so  sensitive,  impulsive,  generous,  and  imaginative  as  the 
Filipinos,  the  mechanics  of  sentiment,  when  well  appreciated 
and  well  applied,  afford  many  powerful  instruments  of  mili- 
tary and  political  control.  Aguinaldo  was  the  incarnation  of 
the  insurrection,  and,  as  such,  his  death  as  an  incident  of 
combat  would  simply  have  translated  and  magnified  the  le- 
gend, and  thereby  have  placed  an  ever-ready  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  agitators,  capable  of  being  utilized  at  any  time,  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient,  for  purposes  of  conspiracy  and 
revolt.  .  .  . 
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**  The  consequences  which  have  arisen  from  the  capture  of 
Aguinaldo  have  justified  every  expectation  in  the  premises. 
All  subsequent  surrenders  have  been  more  or  less  influenced 
and  expedited  thereby,  and  many  of  the  most  important 
events  of  this  character  must  be  attributed  entirely  thereto. " 


4.    The  Surrender  of  Generals  Juan  and  Bias  Villamor. 

In  January,  1901,  Ignacio  Villamor,  brother  of  Juan  and 
Bias,  had  been  arrested  in  Manila,  but  was  soon  released  by 
General  MacArthur  as  a  concession  to  the  Federal  Party.* 
After  his  release  Ignacio  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  brother 
Bias,  then  in  the  insurgent  army,  urging  him  to  surrender. 
General  Bell  allowed  Ignacio' s  sister  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
letter,  Ignacio  believing  that  his  sister  would  explain  that 
it  expressed  his  true  sentiments,  and  was  not  written  as 
the  price  of  his  liberty.  Before  leaving,  the  sister  asked 
General  Bell  if  he  would  confer  with  her  brother,  should  her 
brother  so  desire,  and  General  Bell  had  stated  that  he  would. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1901,  the  sister  telegraphed  General 
Bell  that  her  brother  accepted  *'with  pleasure"  conference 
with  General  Bell,  but  asked  "  that  it  be  conducted  formally 
or  by  telegraph  from  the  headquarters  of  the  district.  He 
says  that  he  has  not  dissolved  his  agreement  with  Aguinaldo, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  cannot  accept  other  agreement  or 
decide  upon  propositions  for  peace,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  Aguinaldo ;  but  he  offers  to  forward  through  proper 
channels  any  kind  of  correspondence  to  the  said  Aguinaldo." f 

General  Wheaton,  to  whom  General  Bell  applied  for  in- 
structions, replied  through  his  chief  of  staff  that  he  had  "  no 
peace  or  other  propositions  to  make  to  Aguinaldo,  nor  has  he 

*  Diary   of   Events   from    March  14  to  April    17.     Received   by  the  War 
Department  May  24,  1901. 
t  Ibid. 
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any  promises  to  make  to  Villamor,  other  than  the  Division 
Commander's  very  liberal  and  generous  terms,  of  which  you 
have  been  duly  informed.  The  necessity  of  bringing  Vil- 
lamor to  terms  speedily  by  other  action  than  concession  or 
promises  is  urged."  * 

From  that  time  on  General  Bell  kept  up  active  scouting 
throughout  the  district  held  by  the  Villamors,  scattering 
their  forces  into  small  bands,  Ignacio  meanwhile  continuing 
his  efforts  to  effect  their  surrender.  Finally,  after  confer, 
ence  with  Ignacio  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  April,  Bias  and 
Juan  Villamor  surrendered  April  28  with  as  many  of  their 
men  as  they  were  able  to  collect. 

On  the  1st  of  May  "Bias  and  Juan  Villamor  and  thirty- 
six  of  their  officers  signed  and  took  formal  oath  of  allegiance 
under  the  United  States  flag,  after  service  in  the  church, 
attended  by  all  the  insurgents  and  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
garrison."  f 


5.    The  Surrender  of  General  Tinic 

Manuel  Tinio,  an  Ilocano  by  birth,  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  rebellion  of  1896  against  Spain. 
Although  at  that  time  a  youth  of  less  than  twenty  years,  he 
was  brave  and  resourceful,  and  proved  himself  a  good  leader 
of  men.  The  American  prisoners  who  saw  him  among  his 
own  people  during  the  first  year  of  the  insurrection  against 
the  United  States  seem  to  have  received  different  impres- 
sions of  his  humanity  and  personal  character,  but  all  agree  as 
to  his  power  as  a  leader. 

It  was  Tinio  who  held  one  of  the  two  mountain  passes 
which  covered  Aguinaldo's  flight  in  December,  1899.     After 

*  Diary  of  Events  from  March  14  to  April  17.  Received  by  the  War 
Department  May  24,  1901. 

t  Diary  of  Events  from  April  17  to  May  15.  Received  by  the  War  De- 
partment June  15,  1 901. 
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Aguinaldo's  retirement  into  the  mountains,  Tinio  seems  to 
have  become  "  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Insurgent  Army." 
He  occupied  the  Third  District  of  the  Department  of 
Northern  Luzon,  commanded  by  General  Young ;  and  his 
activity  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1900  may  be  inferred 
from  General  Young's  reports,  given  above.  During  Feb- 
ruary, 1 90 1,  General  Young  reported  several  times  that  it 
was  rumored  that  Tinio  was  making  his  way  to  Manila  to 
surrender ;  but  the  rumor  seems  to  have  been  unfounded. 

In  April,  Tiiiio's  forces  were  located  in  the  mountains  of 
Abra.  At  that  time.  General  Bell  (who  had  relieved  General 
Young)  reports  *  that  they  were  suffering  from  lack  of  sup- 
plies, had  for  three  weeks  been  scantily  fed  by  the  Igorotes, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  kill  horses  for.  food.  On  the  27th  of 
April,  General  Bell  further  reports :  f  "A  day  or  so  ago  I 
arranged  a  combined  movement  of  troops  from  Abra,  the 
northern  half  of  Ilocos  Sur  and  Ilocos  Norte,  about  ten  com- 
panies and  troops  in  all,  to  cover  every  mountain  trail  from  all 
directions  leading  into  the  ranges  of  mountains  running  north- 
ward from  Abra  River  and  paralleling  the  sea,  in  which  all  our 
information  indicated  that  Tinio  was  hiding.  Have  not  heard 
from  these  troops  yet,  but  think  it  probable  they  will  scatter 
Tinio's  command  very  considerably  if  they  do  not  capture  or 
kill  some  of  them." 

The  day  before  the  above  report  was  written  Tinio  had 
sent  in  an  officer  asking  for  terms.  **  It  is  possible,"  says 
General  Bell,f  "that  the  presence  of  soldiers  everywhere  in 
these  mountains  had  something  to  do  with  Tinio's  sending  an 
officer  here  for  terms.  I  was  informed  by  the  officer  that  it 
was  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  food  now  and  very  dan- 
gerous, as  all  towns  are  occupied  and  no  food  has  been  left  in 
the  barrios ;  that  Irogotes  had  also  become  dangerous  to 
them." 

*  Diary  of   Events   from   April    17    to  May   15.       Received  by  the  War 
Department  June  15,  1901. 
t  Ibid. 
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Tinio's  messenger  was  told  the  terms  offered  by  the  Divi- 
sion Commander  in  December,  1900;  and,  while  in  the  town, 
learned  that  the  Villamors  had  surrendered.  He  also  seemed 
to  have  procured  a  copy  of  Aguinaldo's  manifesto. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Captain  McDonald  encountered 
Tinio's  forces,  and  defeated  them.  The  following  day,  Gen- 
eral Tinio  formally  surrendered,  with  his  command,  at  Sinait, 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  General  Tinio  sent  the  following 
despatch  *  to  district  headquarters,  with  a  request  that  it  be 
transmitted :  — 

"  Sinait,  May  i. 

*'  General  Aguinaldo  (through  General  Bell),  Manila :  After 
having  read  your  proclamation,  and  observed  the  situation 
and  the  desires  of  the  Ilocano  people,  I  have  thought  it  con- 
venient to  give  up  my  arms.  By  so  doing,  I  believe  that  I  do 
my  duty  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen. 

(Signed)  "  M.  Tinio." 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1901,  General  MacArthur  ordered  the 
release  of  1,000  prisoners  of  war,  to  signalize  Tinio's  sur- 
render.! In  commenting  upon  the  surrender  later.  General 
MacArthur  says  that  it  must  be  attributed  entirely  to  Agui- 
naldo's capture,  and  that  it  was  "  made  in  such  good  faith  and 
was  so  complete  in  every  particular  as  to  insure  absolute 
pacification  throughout  the  entire  First  District  of  the  De- 
partment of  Northern  Luzon,  which  at  the  time  presented 
the  most  troublesome  and  perplexing  military  problem  in  all 
Luzon." 

*  Diary  of  Events  from  April  17  to  May  15.  Received  by  War  Department 
June  15,  1901. 

t  General  Order  89. 
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6.    The  Surrender  of  Generals  Alejandrino  and  Lacuna. 

Joaquin  Alejandrino,  a  representative  of  the  wealthier 
classes  in  Southern  Luzon,  had  likewise  been  prominent 
in  the  1896  rebellion,  and,  according  to  Foreman,  had  con- 
tinued in  arms  after  Aguinaldo's  departure  from  the  Philip- 
pines, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Biac-na- 
Bato. 

In  the  subsequent  struggle  against  American  occupation  he 
took  a  prominent  part.  After  Aguinaldo's  retirement  into 
the  mountains,  Alejandrino  was  made  commander  of  the 
insurrectionary  forces  of  Northern  Luzon.  With  General 
Lacuna,  another  insurgent  officer  of  prommence,  he  operated 
in  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Districts  of  Northern  Luzon. 

Just  how  large  a  force  Alejandrino  and  Lacuna  commanded 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  On  the  3d  of  June,*  1900,  Lacuna 
with  200  men  was  attacked  by  our  forces  and  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  July  4,  1900,!  Lacuna  with  700  men  attacked 
simultaneously  three  towns  occupied  by  American  troops,  and 
was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  men.  These 
disasters,  however,  did  not  seem  to  cripple  their  forces  seri- 
ously, as  they  obstinately  continued  hostilities. 

In  December,  1900,  it  was  reported  that  Alejandrino  and 
Lacuna  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  accordingly 
troops  were  sent  out  to  cover  the  mountain  and  capture  them, 
if  possible.  A  prisoner  captured  December  29  reported  J 
that  *' Alejandrino  and  30  men  have  no  place  to  sleep,  as 
over  a  dozen  cuartels  have  been  burped."  That  same  day. 
General  Grant  reported,  §  **At  present  sending  more  men, 

*  Chronological  list  of  engagements  on  file  at  the  War  Department, 
t  Ibid. 

%  Diary  of  Events    from    April    17    to    May  15.     Received  by  the    W^ar 
Department  June  15,  1901. 
§  Ibid. 
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mounted  and  dismounted,  to  scout  country  around  the  base  of 
all  mountains,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  escaping."  For  three 
weeks  the  troops  scouted  without  avail.  On  January  23, 
General  Funston  reported  that  he  thought  the  insurgent 
leaders  must  have  escaped  to  Candaba  swamp,  "  where  they 
are  safer  than  elsewhere." 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Alejandrino  came  in  to  Ararat,  and, 
after  conferring  with  General  Funston,  sent  the  following  de- 
spatch to  General  MacArthur :  *  — 

*'  With  the  authorization  of  General  Funston  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  come  to  the  American  lines, 
my  principal  object  being  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  my 
forces  and  those  of  General  Lacuna,  if  you  will  accept  certain 
conditions  which  General  Funston  told  me  would  be  easily 
obtained.  I  wish  to  finish  my  mission  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  communicate  your  answer  to  General  Lacuna  and 
avoid  the  useless  shedding  of  any  more  blood." 

On  the  same  day.  General  MacArthur  telegraphed  General 
Wheat  on  f  to  "  Send  Alejandrino  to  Manila  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  for  confinement  at  the  Anda  Street  Station. 
No  action  will  be  taken  as  to  his  trial  till  all  papers  in  the  case 
have  been  submitted  to  and  acted  upon  by  these  headquar- 
ters." 

As  Alejandrino  did  not  return  to  confer  with  Lacuna,  the 
latter  did  not  come  in  to  surrender.  Finally,  May  9,  General 
Funston  went  to  Papaya  to  hold  a  conference  with  Lacuna, 
and  took  Alejandrino  with  him.  On  May  19,  General  Fun- 
ston reported  :  |  — 

"Lacuna  and  his  entire  force  surrendered  here  to-day.  31 
officers,    200  men,  240  rifles,  6  revolvers,    4,000  rounds  of 

*  Diary  of  Events  from  April  17  to  May  15.  Received  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment June  15,  1901. 

t  Ibid. 

X  Diary  of  Events  from  May  16  to  June  2.  Received  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment July  12. 
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ammunition.     Oath  was  administered  to  all,  including  Alejan- 
drino,  and  they  have  been  placed  at  liberty." 

The  same  day,  General  Wheaton  reported  to  the  Adjutant- 
general  of  the  Division  :  *  — 

"  Lacuna  having  surrendered  with  all  his  officers  and  men 
to-day,  I  report  that  all  insurrectionary  leaders  in  this  Depart- 
ment have  been  captured  or  have  surrendered.  There  is  a 
termination  of  the  state  of  war  in  this  Department,  so  far  as 
armed  resistance  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned." 

On  the  following  day,  General  McArthur  ordered  the  re- 
lease of  500  prisoners  of  war  to  signalize  the  above  surrender 
and  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. f 


7.    The  Surrender  of  General  Cailles. 

In  Southern  Luzon  the  progress  of  pacification  was  obsti- 
nately slow  after  the  one  great  advance  gained  in  General 
Trias's  surrender.  General  Trias's  successor,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  insurrectionary  forces  in  Southern  Luzon,  was 
Juan  Cailles,  who  seems  to  have  come  into  prominence  early 
in  the  year  1900.  J 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1900,  his  stronghold  at  Pagsanjan, 
Laguna  Province,  was  destroyed.  §  Papers  captured  at  that 
time  show  that  he  was  considered  by  Filipino  representatives 

*  Diary  of  Events  from  May  i6  to  June  2.  Received  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment July  12. 

t  General  Order  97. 

I  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cailles  was  the  author  of  the  orders  quoted  by 
General  MacArthur,  directing  the  assassination  of  two  Americanistas.  See  "  A 
Period  of  Guerrilla  Warfare,"  page  62.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  Cailles  who 
recently  returned  the  bodies  of  ten  of  our  soldiers,  one  with  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  gold  in  his  pocket. 

§  Chronological  list  of  engagements  on  file  at  the  War  Department... 
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in  Hongkong  and  elsewhere  as  one  of  the  controlling  forces 
of  the  insurrection.* 

Even  after  the  election,  Cailles  kept  up  the  struggle  with 
great  persistence. 

General  Trias,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Party,  made 
an  effort,  after  his  own  surrender,  to  bring  Cailles  in. 
Apparently  in  **  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Party 
through  its  delegates,*'  says  Captain  Chase,t  the  following 
bando,  dated  Juan  Cailles' s  Camp,  April  15,  was  published 
by  posters  throughout  the  town  of  Pagsanjan  :  — 

"  Countrymen :  The  news  has  been  spread  about  that 
General  Cailles  is  desirous  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  I 
therefore  beg  to  inform  all  that  until  peace,  or  our  desire,  is 
given  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  fighting  will  never  cease 
while  life  lasts.  This  we  have  sworn  to,  and  your  General 
and  Political  Military  Chief  will  comply  with." 

April  26^  *'  Cailles's  general  camp  and  maestranza,  together 
with  his  personal  effects,  correspondence,  etc.,  and  nearly  all 
of  his  general  staff,  surprised  and  captured  at  Dugat  Dugat, 
Luzon,  by  Captain  Chase."  | 

On  the  following  day.  General  Wade,  who  had  replaced 
General  Bates  as  Commander  of  Department  of  Southern 
Luzon,  reported  from  General  Sumner  :  §  — 

*'  Five  ojfficers  captured  by  Captain  Chase  have  brought 
letters  to  Sefior  Razalcida  and  myself  from  General  Cailles, 
saying  he  is  willing  to  surrender,  but  before  he  does  he 
desires  to  have  a  conference  with  us  and  Sefior  Vicente 
Reyes,  Presidente  of  Federal  Party  here,  and  also  with  his 

*  Captured  Insurgent  Documents  on  file  at  the  War  Department. 

t  Diary  of  Events  from  April  17  to  May  15.  Received  by  the  War 
Department  June  15,  1901. 

J  Compilation  of  Captures  and  Surrenders  from  April  18  to  May  15,  made 
by  the  War  Department. 

§  Diary  of  Events  from  April  17  to  May  15.  Received  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment June  15,  1901. 
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Chief  Commander  in  Laguna,  Tayabas,  and  Infanta  Prov- 
inces, because,  if  he  surrenders,  it  will  be  with  all  his  com- 
mand. He  also  says  that  from  the  24th  instant  he  has  sus- 
pended operations  for  the  purpose  of  having  this  conference. 
We  believe  that,  if  you  will  suspend  operations  for  five  days, 
we  can  obtain  the  surrender  of  General  Cailles.*' 

''  Upon  receipt  of  the  above,"  says  General  Wade,*  "  I 
sent  the  following  telephone  message  to  General  Sumner: 
'Tell  Colonel  Auman  to  send  word  to  General  Cailles  that 
operations  will  not  be  suspended  for  one  moment,  that  the 
time  for  conferences  has  gone  by,  that  no  propositions  from 
General  Cailles  will  be  entertained  except  unconditional 
surrender. '  " 

After  this  date,  Cailles  redoubled  his  energies.  During 
May,  General  Trias  again  sent  an  emissary  to  confer  with 
Cailles.  Cailles  repeated  his  request  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  and  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone,  in  order 
that  he  might  the  more  easily  confer  with  the  peace  agents. 

General  Sumner  once  more  refused  to  suspend  hostilities, 
stating,  however,  that  the  town  of  Pagsanjan  should  be  re- 
garded as  neutral  territory.     In  reporting  this  fact.  General 
Sumner    stated,  f    **  My    opinion    is    that    Cailles    is    in   t^ 
vicinity,  and  can  easily  reach  that  town  if  he  wishes  to." 

As  Cailles  did  not  come  in,  the  American  troops  pressed 
him  harder  than  before.  May  20,  General  Wade  reports  J 
that  the  town  of  Nagalang  was  fired  upon  by  the  insurgents. 
He  adds,  "Attack  was  probably  intended  as  a  diversion  to 
get  troops  away  from  vicinity  of  Cailles." 

About  this  time,  Cailles  seems  to  have  escaped  south  into 
the  province  of  Sorsogon.  May  28,  General  Wade  reports 
the  following  :  §  — 

*  Diary  of  Events  from  April  17  to  May  15.  Received  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment June  15,  1901. 

t  Diary   of    Events  from  May  16  to  June  2.     Received  by  War  Depart- 
ment July  12,  1901. 
tidid,  %Ibid. 
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"At  2.45  P.M.,  26th  instant,  about  three  hundred  armed 
insurgents  attacked  the  town  of  Donsol,  province  of  Sor- 
sogon,  in  three  columns.  The  fight  lasted  about  two  hours. 
Many  insurgents  were  wounded.  One  in  guard-house  states 
that  five  of  his  column  were  wounded  within  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  attack  began.  They  approached  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  town,  and  fell  back  gradually,  occupying  a  line 
one  mile  and  a  half  long.  It  is  reported  that  about  five 
hundred  riflemen  and  three  thousand  bolo-men  are  within 
ten  miles  of  Donsol.  Necessary  steps  have  been  taken.  .  .  . 
Captain  Davis  struck  the  trail  of  Cailles  about  five  miles 
from  Tayabas ;  but  Cailles  escaped  to  the  mountains  on  the 
Tayabas-Mauban  trail,  towards  Antimonan.  He  is  said  to 
have  forty  cavalry  and  fifty  infantry,  fully  equipped.  Cailles 
is  very  sick,  and  is  being  carried  in  a.  hammock.  This  in- 
formation, obtained  from  captured  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  was 
confirmed  by  the  inhabitants  of  house  where  he  stopped  and 
by  the  natives  along  his  trail.  Cailles's  force  is  scattered 
completely  in  the  mountains,  and  all  trace  of  him  is  lost." 

June  24,  1 90 1,  Cailles  with  600  officers  and  men  and  386 
riiies  surrendered  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States.* 


8.    General  Malvar  still  in  the  Field. 

The  following  report  was  made  April  28,  1901,  to  the 
Adjutant-general  of  Southern  Luzon  :  f  — 

**  I  have  spent  a  month  trying  to  disintegrate  Malvar's 
force.  I  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  inducing  two  of  his 
strongest  men,  Colonels  Ciprano  Callao  and  Gregorio  Kateibac, 

*  Cipher  cable  on  file  at  W^ar  Department. 

t  Diary  of  Events  from  April  17  to  May  15.  Received  by  W^ar  Department 
June  15,  1901. 
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with  their  battaUons  to  come  in.  They  this  day  have  sur- 
rendered with  23  other  officers  and  108  men,  186  serviceable 
rifles.  Two  thousand  dollars  gold  more  required  to  make 
payments  on  prospective  surrenders  of  arms.  I  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Federal  Party.  I  have  information 
that  I  consider  reliable  that  Malvar  will  present  himself  in  a 
few  days. 

(Signed)  "  Kline,  commanding!' 

Malvar  did  not  present  himself  in  a  few  days,  however, 
but,  after  Cailles's  surrender,  became  Commander-in-general 
of  the  insurrectionary  forces  in  Southern  Luzon.  Owing  to 
his  activities,  Southern  Luzon,  on  July  4,  1901,  the  date  of 
General  MacArthur's  latest  report,  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  archipelago  still  in  a  disturbed  condition. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  a  force  Malvar  repre- 
sents. Whether  the  scattered  troops  which  other  surrender- 
ing generals  were  unable  to  collect  and  bring  in  have  raUied 
to  General  Malvar's  assistance,  thus  providing  him  with  a 
fairly  large  command,  is  unknown. 

A  Suni^nary  of  Surrenders. 

It  was  stated  above  that  in  March  the  encouraging  feature 
of  the  situation  was  the  attitude  taken  by  the  non-combatants 
rather  than  any  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  men  in  arms. 
This  statement  is  further  supported  by  the  following  fig- 
ures :  — 

Insti  rgen  t  Su rrenders. 

During  March,  April,  and  May,  1901,  1,262  officers,  12,682 
men. 

During  the  last  week  of  April,  1901,  271  officers,  3,554 
men. 

During  December,  1900,  January  and  February,  1901,  166 
officers,  3,136  men. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  above  tables  is  the  large 
number  of  surrenders  during  the  last  week  of  April,  — almost 
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a  third  of  the  total  number  for  March,  April,  and  May,  and 
greater  than  the  number  during  the  three  months  prior  to 
March.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  straits  to  which 
the  insurgents  were  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  support 
from  occupied  towns,  and  the  persistent  activity  of  our  sol- 
diers, followed  upon  the  December  20  order,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Party,  became  daily  more  unendurable. 
Early  in  the  new  year,  if  not  before,  it  must  have  become 
evident  to  the  insurgents  that  they  were  fighting  for  a  lost 
cause.*  All  this,  however,  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
gradual  process ;  and  it  seems  obvious  that  during  the  last 
days  of  April  some  additional  force  was  at  work.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Aguinaldo's  manifesto  of  April  19  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  account  for  the  large  number  of  surrenders  at  that 
time ;  but  the  probabilities  are  that  the  order  disfranchising 
all  who  were  in  arms  on  or  after  May  i  was  an  added  factor 
in  the  case. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  forces  at  work  late  in  April, 
the  prisoner  Mabini  still  held  out.  In  the  April  report  for 
the  island  of  Guam,  Major  Orwig  states  that  the  prisoners 
"  express  themselves  generally  as  being  anxious  to  return  to 
the  Philippines  and  willing  to  submit  to  American  rule. 
Mabini  has,  however,  made  no  such  declaration ;  and,  while 
he  is  entirely  submissive  to  the  prison  rules,  there  still  seems 
to  be  an  undercurrent  of  resistance  and  a  determination  to  be 
a  martyr." 

*  During  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1901,  there  were  only  12 
attacks  by  the  insurgents,  according  to  the  chronological  list  of  engagements 
on  file  at  the  War  Department. 


VI.    THE  STATUS   QUO. 

Inauguration  of  Civil  Mule. 

On  the  2 1st  of  June,  190 1,  the  President  sent  the  follow- 
ing cable  *  to  the  Philippines  :  — 

"  On  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordered,  the  President  of 
the  Philippine  Commission  will  exercise  the  executive  author- 
ity in  all  civil  affairs  in  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  heretofore  exercised  in  such  affairs  by  the  Military 
Governor  of  the  Philippines ;  and  to  that  end  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the  said  Commission,  is  hereby 
appointed  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Such 
executive  authority  wdll  be  exercised  under  and  in  conformity 
to,  the  instructions  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  dated  April 
seventh,  nineteen  hundred,  and  subject  to  the  approval  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States.  The 
municipal  and  provincial  civil  governments,  which  have  been, 
or  shall  hereafter  be,  established  in  said  islands,  and  all  per- 
sons performing  duties  appertaining  to  the  offices  of  civil 
government  in  said  islands,  will,  in  respect  of  such  duties,  re- 
port to  the  Civil  Governor. 

"The  power  to  appoint  civil  officers,  heretofore  vested  in 
the  Philippine  Commission  or  in  the  Military  Governor,  will 
be  exercised  by  the  Civil  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Commission. 

**  The  Military  Governor  of  the  Philippines  is  hereby  re- 
lieved from  the  performance,  on  and  after  the  said  fourth  day 
of  July,  of  the  civil  duties  hereinbefore  described ;  but  his 
authority  will  continue  to  be  exercised,  as  heretofore,  in  those 

*  On  file  at  the  War  Department. 
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districts  in  which  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  exist,  or  in  which  pubUc  order  is 
not  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  provincial  civil  governments 
to  be  established  under  the  instructions  to  the  Commission 
dated  April  seventh,  nineteen  hundred." 

In  describing  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Taft  as  Civil 
Governor  of  the  Philippines,  the  Associated  Press  states  that 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Arellano, 
and  that  one  "feature  of  the  inaugural  address  was  the 
announcement  that  on  September  i,  1901,  the  Commission 
would  be  increased  by  the  appointment  of  three  native 
members.  Dr.  Pardo  DeTavera,  Benito  Lagarda,  and  Jose 
Luzuriaga." 

Changes  involved  hy  Civil  Itule. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  practical  effect  of  the 
inauguration  of  civil  rule  upon  the  government  of  the  islands. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  cable,  the  chief  difference  is 
that  in  the  central  government  the  civil  duties  heretofore 
performed  by  the  Military  Governor  will  now  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Civil  Governor.  Moreover,  in  the  22  out  of  the 
yy  provinces  of  the  archipelago  which  had,  prior  to  July  4,  been 
organized  under  the  Provincial  Government  Code,  the  civil 
officers  who  had  previously  reported  to  the  Military  Governor 
now  report  to  the  Civil  Governor.  The  other  55  provinces 
remain  under  military  rule.  In  other  words,  except  for  the 
few  Filipinos  who  hold  office,  the  natives  themselves  were  not 
directly  effected  by  the  event  of  July  4. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,*  the  population  of  the 
provinces  now  organized  under  the  Provincial  Code  is  3,  327,- 
900,  while  the  population  of  the  provinces  still  under  military 
rule   is    3,232,098.       Of    the   24   provinces   and    3,075,245 

*  The  following  figures  are  compiled  from  the  statistics  given  by  the  Taft 
Commission,  as  to  the  entire  Christian  population,  and  from  the  estimates 
made  by  the  Schurman  Commission,  as  to  the  population  of  the  various 
provinces. 
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inhabitants  of  Luzon  proper,  7  provinces  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  1,278,156  are  now  under  provincial  government, 
while  17  provinces  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,797,089 
are  still  under  military  government. 

Military  Situation  July  Fourth, 

In  summarizing  the  military  situation,  at  the  time  he  left 
the  islands  (July  4),  General  MacArthur  says  :  *  — 

**  As  a  result  of  co-operation  between  the  army  and  the 
people  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  combine  for  mutual 
protection  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  contained  in  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  proclamation,  the  armed  insurrection 
is  almost  entirely  suppressed.  At  the  present  writing  there 
is  no  embodied  rebel  force  in  all  Luzon  above  the  Pasig.  In 
the  Department  of  Visayas  all  is  pacified  excepting  only  the 
island  of  Samar ;  and  in  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and 
Jolo  the  Filipino  rebels  have  all  submitted  and  been  dis- 
armed. In  the  Department  of  Southern  Luzon  disorders 
still  continue  in  several  provinces,  but  in  such  progressively 
diminishing  force  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  all  will  be 
pacified  at  an  early  date.. 

"  Exceptional  conditions  exist  in  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  which 
are  fully  described  by. the  Department  Commander  and  the 
Military  Secretary.  Serious  questions  will  necessarily  arise 
in  that  command  from  time  to  time,  the  successful  adjust- 
ment of  which  will  depend  largely  upon  tact  and  knowledge 
of  Moro  character.  General  Kobbe  and  his  ofificers  have 
managed  the  situation  most  admirably,  but  there  must  always 
be  much  solicitude  in  regard  to  functions  which  depend 
largely  upon  the  temperament  of  individuals. 

**  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  very  gratifying  con- 
ditions herein  briefly  recapitulated  have  not  been  brought 
about  entirely  by  the  hand  of  Providence.  Neither  must 
the  attitude  of  the  people  who  have  declared  for  peace,  or 
even  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  Party,  be  attributed 

*  General  Mac  Arthur's  Report  of  July  4,  1901,  page  19. 
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entirely  to  unreserved  pro-Americanism.  It  would  there- 
fore be  unsafe  to  assume  these  conservative  forces  as  con- 
stant factors,  the  friendly  operation  of  which  can  be  relied 
upon,  irrespective  of  external  influence. 

"  In  due  time,  and  beyond  any  question,  if  beneficent 
republican  institutions  are  permitted  to  operate  with  full 
force,  the  Filipino  people  will  become  warmly  attached  to 
the  United  States  by  a  sense  of  self-interest  and  gratitude. 
In  the  mean  time  the  moulding  force  in  the  islands  must  be 
a  well-organized  army  and  navy." 

The  entire  strength  of  the  command  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  including  native  scouts  and  police  on  July  4,  1901, 
was  1,105  officers  and  54,174  men.  Of  these,  939  officers 
and  41,230  men  are  United  States  troops ;  9  officers  and 
5,550  men  are  native  scouts;  32  officers  and  1,250  men  are 
native  police ;  and  696  men  are  metropolitan  police.* 

General  MacArthur  gives  the  following  table  of  casualties 
for  the  period  between  May  5,  1900,  and  June  30,  1901, 
**  during  which  time  1,026  contacts  transpired  between  the 
American  troops  and  the  insurgents  "  :  f  — 

"  AMERICAN    CASUALTIES. 

"  Killed 245 

"Wounded 490 

"Captured 118 

"  Missing 20 

"INSURGENT    CASUALTIES. 

"Killed 3,854 

"Wounded 1,193 

"Captured 6,572 

"  Surrendered 23,095 " 

The  American  army  has  (July  4,  1901)  secured  some 
23,000  Filipino  guns.  General  MacArthur  states  that  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  serviceable  guns  the 

*  General  MacArthur's  Report  for  July  4,  1901,  page  7. 
t  Ibid.^  page  21. 
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insurrectos  possess,  but  he  believes  that  the  number  now  in 
our  possession  indicates  that  "the  situation  is  well  under 
control,  so  much  so  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  any  reaction 
which  may  take  place  in  the  future  will  necessarily  assume 
the  form  of  legitimate  political  agitation  and  excitement 
rather  than  the  form  of  civil  war."  * 

Native  Sentiment. 

As  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  toward  the  United  States 
government,  Brigadier-general  John  C.  Bates,  who  was  in 
the  Philippines  from  July  2,  1899,  to  April,  1901,  and  who 
is  familiar  with  conditions  throughout  the  archipelago,  in  a 
letter  under  date  of  July  18,  1901,  says  :  f  — 

**  The  Mohammedan  Filipinos  do  not  desire  independence 
but  wish  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  In  my  opinion, 
amongst  the  Christian  Filipinos  the  desire  for  complete  in- 
dependence was  general  with  few  exceptions.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  I  believe  that  a  very  considerable  and  influential 
part,  while  hoping  for  eventually  a  complete  independence, 
believe  that  they  are  acting  for  the  best  interest  of  their 
country  in  accepting  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
and  in  co-operating  in  the  maintenance  of  order." 

The  Christian  Filipinos,  it  should  be  remembered,  number 
6,559,9984 

*  General  Mac  Arthur's  Report  for  July  4,  1901,  page  29. 

t  Letter  to  one  of  the  editors,  published  with  General  Bates's  permission. 

I  Report  of  Taft  Philippine  Commission,  page  23. 
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The  Philippine  Review. 
Contents. 

The  second  series  of  publications  of  the  Philippine  Infor- 
mation Society,  to  be  issued  monthly  under  the  title  The 
Philippine  Review^  will  deal  among  other  things  with  the 
following  interesting  and  important  points  :  — 

Progress  in  organizing  civil  government ;  temper  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  natives  ;  work  of  the  Army ;  educational  work 
organized  by  our  government ;  and  the  friar  question.  In 
treating  these  questions  the  Society  will  give  so  far  as  pos- 
sible both  the  American  and  P'ilipino  points  of  view,  as  shown 
in  Government  Reports,  Congressional  Debates,  Associated 
Press  Despatches,  letters  from  competent  persons  in  the 
islands,  and  captured  insurgent  papers.  These  last,  which 
were  shown  the  editors  by  the  courtesy  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, afford  unusual  opportunities  for  judging  the  situation, 
and  are  of  great  interest. 

The  first  number  of  the  Review,  to  be  issued  November 
I,  will  contain  a  summary  of  General  MacArthur's  Report  of 
July  4,  1 90 1  (to  be  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  1901),  an  advance  copy  of  which  the  editors  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 

Subscription  price  to  the  Reviezv,  $1.00. 

Membership  in  the  Society,  $5.00.      This  includes  a  yearly 

subscription  to  the  Review. 
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